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PREFACE 


The Negro Year Book for 1931-32 is the Eighth Edition. This 
Edition, when compared with former editions, shows a distinct change 
both in content and arrangement of matter. All information on a 
particular subject is assembled in one section. Practically all of the 
materials are new. It is a handbook which gives in a concise but 
thorough-going form the information desired. It provides a compre- 
hensive and impartial view of the events affecting the Negro and the 
progress he is making throughout the world. 


The Negro Year Book continues to be the standard work of 
reference on all matters relating to the Negro. It is the most ex- 
tensively used compendium of information on the Negro. Its circu- 
lation extends to every part of the United States, to Canada, the West 
Indies, Central America, South America, Asia, and Africa. 

This Edition, as was true of the previous one, is in a form 
suitable to the needs of both the general reader and the student. 
The book is also especially adapted for use in schools and other 
places where historical and sociological courses on the Negro are 


given. 


Price per copy, postpaid, $2.00. 


The Negro Year Book Company. 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 
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DIVISION I 
“INTERRACIAL COOPERATION 


Broader Fields of Labor 

Dr. U. D. Mooney, for 16 years 
pastor of the Napoleon Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church of New Orleans, 
tendered his resignation in 1929 to 
his congregation in order to direct 
the Christian Social and Community 
Center to be established in behalf of 
the Negro people of New Orleans. 


Dr. Mooney is one of the most 
prominent clergymen in Southern 
Presbyterianism, holding numerous 
cfficial positions connected with his 
denominational work. In addition to 
that he has been honored by high re- 
sponsibilities in other inter-denomi- 
national activities and still other 
projects of social welfare work hav- 
ing no sectarian affiliations. 

For years this Presbyterian leader 
has felt the need of such an institu- 
tion for the Negroes of New Orleans 
and has availed himself of every op- 
portunity to interest his fellow 
church members in undertaking the 
project. This definite acceptance of 
such an undertaking by the Louisi- 
ana Presbyterians, and Dr. Mooney’s 
decision to take the directorship of 
the social welfare center is another 
clear-cut example of the application 
of Christianity to broader fields of 
labor. 

The Bar Association of Lexington, 
Kentucky, met on April 7, 1930, and 
adopted resolutions honoring the 
memory of J. Alexander Chiles, a 
Negro member, who had recently 
died in Richmond, Virginia. Only 
white members were present at the 
meeting. The resolutions set forth 
that “The association has sustained 
the loss ‘of a member all honored 
and the state a good citizen.’” The 
tribute to the dead colored lawyer 
from his white citizens seems to have 
been thoroughly merited and was a 
higher one than many a white lawyer 
has received at the hands of his sur- 
viving brethren at his death. 

Chiles was a native of Richmond, 
Virginia, but was admitted to the 
Kentucky bar after graduating from 
the University of Michigan. About 
25 years ago he fought the cr eiirid 





Crow” law through the Supreme 
Court ‘of the United States, after 
having been arrested for attempting 
to ride in the white section of a rail- 
way train. 

Negro Citizens Contribute Support 

to College for Whites 

The Andrew Junior College 
(white) at Cuthbert, Georgia, made 
an effort, in 1928, to raise money lo- 
cally for the school’s needs. The 
following is an interesting comment 
by The Leader, a local paper on the 
results of the effort: 

“One of the heartening features of 
the Andrew College campaign was 
the general good-will prevailing over 
the county in regard to the move- 
ment and the cooperation given it. 
A graceful act worthy of special 
mention, showing the good feeling 
existing between the races here, was 
a donation of $300, voluntarily con- 
tributed by seven Negro citizens of 
Cuthbert. And they propose to in- 
crease this sum to $500. Cuthbert 
has a number of colored citizens who 
are a valuable asset to good citizen- 
ship and community prosperity.” 

An interesting recent development 
in southern cities is the growth of 
cooperation between white and 
colored business organizations; for 
example, mutually helpful relations 
between the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Negro Business League are 
reported from Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, Mobile, New Orleans, Memphis 
and other cities. The two groups 
work together in behalf of municipal 
improvements, business development, 
etc. 

The Commission on Interracial 

Cooperation 

The Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation which was organized in 
1918, at Atlanta, Georgia, is com- 
posed of nearly a hundred men and 
women, white and colored, in posi- 
tions of leadership throughout the 
South. Affiliated with the Commis- 
sion there are in the South thirteen 
state and several hundred local com- 
mittees similarly constituted. Each of 
these groups is entirely autonomous, 
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but close relations are maintained be- 
tween them and the Commission 
through the latter’s field staff, who 
set up committees and assist them to 
find and deal with their respective 
problems. The Commission also co- 
operates in an advisory way with 
four state and many local committees 
outside the South. 

The headquarters of the Commis- 
sion are 409 Palmer Building, Atlan- 
ta, Georgia. The officers are: W. 
C. Jackson, chairman; M. Ashby 
Jones, honorary chairman; R. H. 
King, chairman, executive committee; 
Will W. Alexander, director; R. B. 
Eleazer, educational director; Mrs. 
Jessie Daniel Ames, director of wo- 
man’s work; T. J. Woofter, Jr., re- 
search adviser. 


Plans and Objectives—At the end 
of its first ten years of work the 
Commission, after carefully survey- 
ing the situation, expressed itself as 
gratified with the results but as 
fearing that vastly more needs to be 
done and that its work should be 
continued along the lines heretofore 
pursued, embracing both the allevia- 
tion of conditions and the effort to 
create more wholesome attitudes. It 
was felt that certain new emphases 
and approaches were demanded, 
among them being: (1) the effort to 
do something effective in the “Rural 
Black Belt,” where deplorable condi- 
tions prevail educationally, economi- 
cally, and in the administration of 
justice as it affects Negroes; (2) the 
effort to reach the “mass mind” of 
the multitudes still bound by tradi- 
tional misunderstanding, prejudice, 
and fear, the soil in which injustice 
and neglect inevitably spring up and 
flourish; (8) an effort to introduce 
into the public schools and teacher- 
training institutions as part of the 
official curriculum some systematic 
instruction looking to the creation of 
objective and fair-minded interracial 
attitudes; (4) a study of the economic 
status of Negroes and the trends now 
prevailing, in the hope of finding 
some means of safe-guarding the 
economic future of the Negro race; 
(5) a scientific study of segregation 
on a wide scale, as the basis for an 
intelligent policy regarding it; (6) a 
search for some means by which in- 
telligence and character may be ac- 
corded legal participation in the 
rights and duties of citizenship, ir- 











respective of race, without sacrificing 
either the integrity of the ballot or 
the sacredness of human liberty. 

In order to carry out this program 
over a period of ten years, the Com- 
mission has inaugurated a campaign 
for a stabilization fund of $1,360,000. 

Prize Contests in Colleges and 
High Schools 
To create an interest in the im- 


“provement of race relations in the 


schools of the country and to spread 
accurate knowledge concerning the 
Negro, the Commission on Interracial 
Cooperation, in 1926, instituted a 
series of prize contests in colleges 
and high schools. The subject for 
the college essay was, “Justice in 
Race Relations.” The prizes were 
$100, $65 and $385. The subject in 
the high schools for 1926-27 was 
“Negro Progress Since the Civil 
War.’ The subject for high schools 
for each year, 1927 to 1930, has been 
“America’s Tenth Man.” 

Awards to Colleges—In 1926, the 
first prize was awarded to Miss Hlsie 
B. Stewart, Berea College, Berea, 
Kentucky, subject: “Negro Educa- 
tion”; second prize, A. L. Stevenson, 
Duke University, subject: “Health 
and Sanitation”; third prize, Bruce 
O. Powers, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Texas, subject: “Pro- 
tection of Life and Property.” There 
were more than 50 contestants from 
83 colleges and 15 states represented 
in the competition. 

In 1927, first prize, Ivin L. Roberts, 
Duke University, subject: “Legal 
Justice for the Negro”; second prize, 
Katherine Wolff, North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women, subject: “The Negro 
Voter”; third prize, Margaret Duck- 
ett, Winthrop College, South Caro- 
lina, subject: “Race Differences in. 
Education.” Fifty-three papers rep- 
resenting 387 colleges and treating 
many phases of the subject were 
submitted in the competition. 

In 1928, first prize, Selese Hunter, 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas, sub- 
ject: “A Survey of Interracial Condi- 
tions in Waco’’; second prize, Martha 
H. Hall, North Carolina College for 
Women, subject: “A Study of Negro 
Criminality”; third prize, Miss Bland 
Morrow, Maryville College, Tennes- 
see, subject: “The Negro and Educa- 
tion.” It was reported that there 
were more than 80 entrants repre- 
senting 50 colleges. 
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In 1929, first prize, Miss Evelyn 
Poindexter, Vann, Sam Houston 
State Teachers’ College, Texas, sub- 
ject: “Justice in Race Relations”; 
second prize, Neal Hughley, More- 
house College, Atlanta, Georgia; 
third prize, Holland King, Henderson 
Brown College, Arkansas. 


Awards to High Schools—In 1926- 


27 the award in the contest on 
“Negro Progress Since the Civil 
War” was: First prize, George 
M. Clark,. Cleburne (Texas) High 
School; second prize, Robert A. 
Armstead, Cleburne (Texas) High 
School and Ruth E. Reid, Cool 


Springs High School, Forest City, 


North Carolina. 

“America’s Tenth Man” Contests— 
In 1927, first prize, Freeman Led- 
better, High School Department, A. 
and T. College, Greensboro, North 
Carolina; second prize, Ernest Pas- 
chal, Cleburne (Texas) High School; 
third prize, Peggie Williams, Crys- 


tal Springs (Mississippi) High 
School. 
In 1928, first prize, Ernestine 


Banks, Langston High School, Hot 
Springs, Arkansas; second prize, 
Wallace C. Wardner, Hobart (Okla- 
homa) Senior High School; third 
prize, Claude H. Hills, Kirksville 
(Missouri) Senior High School. 
Papers were submitted from 150 
high schools in 32 states. 

The 1929 contest was participated 
in by students in 160 high schools 
scattered over 35 states and some 
500 selected papers were submitted 
to the Commission. Ruth Lucile 
Munson of the Bridgeport (Pennsyl- 
vania) High School was winner of 
the 1929-30 individual prize of $100. 
Two school prizes of $100 each were 
awarded: one to the R. J. Reynolds 
High School, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, and the other to the Kirks- 
ville (Missouri) High School. The 
judges were unable to decide between 
the projects submitted by these two 
schools and so conferred two prizes 
instead of one. 40,000 copies of a 
5,000 word “Tenth Man” pamphlet 
were sent out to teachers and pupils. 
Altogether, 2,000 principals and 
teachers were approached, several 
hundred schools enlisted and thou- 
sands of papers were written on 
“America’s Tenth Man.” .In a single 
school promoting the project 600 
pupils took part and in many schools, 











according to the Commission’s re- 
port, 100 or more took part. 


Interracial Student Groups 

An interesting feature of the In- 
terracial Movement in the South has 
been the organization of interracial 
student groups in a number of col- 
lege centers, by which white and 
colored students are brought  to- 
gether, for the exchange of views 
and the promotion of understanding. 
The results have been gratifying. 
Misapprehensions have been cleared 
up, knowledge has taken the place 
of rumor and preconception, and 
confidence and good-will have sup- 
planted suspicion and prejudice. The 
movement had its genesis in the Stu- 
dents Volunteer Convention in In- 
dianapolis in 1923 and again at the 
National Students Conference at 
Milwaukee in 1926, where, among 
the resolutions offered was one on 
attitudes toward other races. There 
was practical unanimity on the pro- 
position: “I am willing to give to the 
members of every race the same op- 
portunities for cultural and _intellec- 
tual advancement that I claim for 
myself.” 681 students declared their 
purpose “to deny no one in any race 
on any campus any privilege that I 
claim for myself.” Only eleven stu- 
dents stood up to be counted for the 
proposition, “Regarding some races 
inferior to my own I believe in keep- 
ing them in their places.” 


Presbyterian Students Issue 
Statement 


The National Association of Pres- 
byterian Students with nearly 150 
delegates present, representing from 
forty to fifty Presbyterian colleges 
and state universities where there 
are organizations of Presbyterian 
students, at its convention at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, in 1925, issued the 
following statement: 

“We recognize that Christ’s atti- 
tude toward his fellowmen drew no 
line of race or color, and that we as 
Christians have not followed his 
teachings to the full extent of our 
knowledge. Therefore, if we are to 
be honest to ourselves and to our 
recognized Master, we must strive 
toward the attainment of Christ’s 
standard of racial equality, and in 
so doing will: 

“First, overcome prejudice through 
individual effort toward an under- 
standing of the habits, customs, and 
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thinking of the members of each 
racial group. 

“Second, by breaking down the 
prejudices which our social environ- 
ment and traditions have given us, 
through a conscious realization of 
the contribution each race has to 
make toward a more perfect civiliza- 
tion. 

“We further recommend that on 
all campuses having a racial prob- 
lem, there be organized an interracial 
commission to study and alleviate 
the conditions arising from the local 
situation.” 

Student: Interracial Conferences 

In the South 

The students who have promoted 
the experiment of interracial confer- 
ences in the South have done so 
realizing the danger and difficulties 
involved. They have done so with 
the conviction that the problem of 
the relationship among the races of 
the world is increasingly becoming a 
crucial one, and that the only con- 
structive way of approach to adjust- 
ing racial relationships is through 
the process of sympathetic and 
friendly understanding. 

They further realize that since 
college students are to be in a large 
measure the leaders of a rising gen- 
eration it is absolutely necessary 
that those potential leaders of both 
the white and Negro races in the 
South should begin while in the pro- 
cess of training to understand the 
viewpoint, attitudes and problems of 
each other. 

College Professors Organize 

In February 1927, thirty college 
professors, representing twenty of 
the principal universities and _ col- 
leges of Texas spent a day making 
plans to forward the study of race 
relations in the colleges of the state. 
A number of those present had been 
conducting such courses and practi- 
cally everyone reported that they 
were among the most popular, well 
attended and effective courses that 
are given. Others who are not giv- 
ing specific courses in race relations 
reported that they are dealing with 
the subject constantly in their other 
classes, particularly in connection 
with the study of sociology. One of 
the former group, who is teaching a 
college race relations class of forty, 
is giving also an extension course 
on the same subject to a hundred 








public school teachers in the City of 
Houston. A number of teacher's of 
sociology in. Negro colleges were 
‘present and emphasized the need 
that similar classes be conducted for 
colored students. Race prejudice, 
they asserted, is not all on one side, 
and colored students also need to be 
guarded against it by a study of the 
facts. 

Interracial Discussion Groups in 

Northern Universities 

In a number of Northern univer- 
sities interracial discussion groups 
have been organized as at Ohio 
State University, the University of 
Michigan and the University of Chi- 
cago. “The aim of the Negro Cau- 
casian Club of the University of 
Michigan is to make a careful study 
of the problems arising in relations 
between the races, to take such ac- 
tion as will encourage a spirit of 
sympathy and friendship, and to 
work for the eventual elimination of 
any discrimination against Negroes 
which may exist.” 

An unusual number of colleges 
have invited Negroes to discuss the 
American race question before the 
students and to hold forums on the 
subject. The invitations generally 
have been issued or influenced by the 
student organizations. Some of these 
colleges had never before had a 
colored speaker, like the University 
of Maryland; others were tradition- 
ally opposed to interracial liberality, 
like Washington University in St. 
Louis. The liberal-minded students 
of George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C., sent an invitation 
to a colored speaker. 

Peace Caravans 

During the summer of 1927, 1928 
and 1929, the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee sent out Peace Cara- 
vans to carry the news of peace prog- 
ress and _ possibilities throughout 
the United States. Each Peace Cara- 
van consisted of a team of college 


-students, two men or three women, 


and a second-hand Ford. The stu- 
dents, carefully selected from the 
many applicants, and carefully 


trained for the work, spend their 
summer vacations preaching peace 
wherever they find an audience—to 
churches and Sunday schools, Kiwa- 
nis and Rotary Clubs, -boys’ and 
girls’ camps, Granges, summer 
schools, ete. This past summer there 
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were twelve teams, nearly all the} 
Quaker colleges being represented, 
and two of’ three others. There was 
one Negro team, consisting of’ Rich- 
ard Hill, a student at Harvard Theo- 
logical Seminary, who served also in 
the summer of 1928; and Ivan Par- 
boosingh, the son of a Hindu priest, 
who passed as a Negro for the sum- 
mer. These two carried the peace 
message to the colored people in the 
South, in Georgia, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama and West Virginia. 


Interracial Peace Committee 


The American Interracial Peace 
Committee, established in 1926, with 
headquarters in Philadelphia, is fos- 
tered by the American Friends’ Ser- 





vice Committee, that organization 
which served the cause of humanity 
in the devastated, war-ravaged coun- 
tries of Europe for seven years. In 
that time it distributed $25,200,000. 
Nine hundred Quakers served in its 
ranks in the war-stricken areas, with- 
out pay, directing some 50,000 or 
60,000 European helpers. And here in 
West Virginia during the strike of 
1922, the Service Committee helped 
communities stricken with starvation 
after sixteen months of idleness. In 
the month of July alone over 1750 
children were fed and clothed. It 
is the Peace Section of this Commit- 
tee which has set in motion the 
American Interracial Peace Commit- 
tee in order to present to the nation 
and to the world those talents and 
accomplishments of Negroes that 
may serve the cause of peace. It 
will seek for them the open door of 
fraternal cooperation with all those 
agencies, industrial, social, religious 
and political, devoted to the cause of 
peace. The committee will also 
teach the fundamental equality of all 
races. 
Church and Race Relations 


The Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America has appointed a 
Commission on “The Church and 
Race Relations.” The purposes of 
this commission are: dont ha 

1. To assert the sufficiency of Christianity 
as the solution of race relations in America 
and the duty of the churches and all their 
organizations to give the most careful atten- 
tion to this question. 

2. To provide a central clearing house and 
meeting place for the churches and for all 
Christian agencies dealing with the relations 
of the white and Negro races, and to encourage 
and support their activities along this line. 








3. To promote mutual confidence and ac- 


quaintance, both nationally and locally, be- 
tween the white and Negro churches, especial- 
ly by state and local conferences, between 
white and Negro ministers, Christian educa- 
tors and other leaders, for the consideration 
of their common problems. 

4. To array the sentiment of the Christian 
churches against mob violence and to enlist 
their’ thorough going support in a special pro- 
gram of education on the subject for a period 
of at least five years. 

5. To secure and distribute accurate knowl- 
edge of the facts regarding racial relations 
and racial attitudes in general, and regarding 
particular situations that may be under dis- 
cussion from time to time. 

6. To develop a public conscience which will 
secure in the Negro equitable provision for 
education, health, housing, recreation and all 
other aspects of community welfare. 

7. To encourage efforts for the welfare of 
Negro workers and the improvement of rela- 
tions between employers, Negro workers and 
white workers. 

8. To make more widely known in the 
churches the work and principles of the Com- 
mission on Interracial Cooperation, and es- 
pecially to support its efforts to establish local 
Interracial Committees. 

9. To secure the presentation of the prob- 
lem of race relations and of the Christian 
solution by white and Negro speakers at as 
many church gatherings as possible through- 
out the country. 

Each year the “Commission on the 
Church and Race Relations” provides 
a Race Relations Sunday at which 
time a program to promote better 


race relations is carried out. 
National Interracial Conference 


Two hundred and five white and 
colored representatives of local and 
national organizations actively at 
work to improve interracial relations, 
from seventeen Northern and South- 
ern states, attended the National In- 
terracial Conference held in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, March 25-27, under the 
auspices of the Commission on Race 
Relations of the Federal Council of 
Churches and the Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation. 

A committee submitted the follow- 


ing report: 

This committee believes: 

1. That the causes of racial antagonism 
arise fundamentally from social conditions; 


and that as such they are remediable through 
social changes. 

2. That the major factor to be utilized in 
bringing about social changes in this, as in 
any other realm of life, is education. 

3, That the educational institutions off this 
country, from kindergarten up, therefore, 
constitute the strategic centers of apjroach 
in developing constructive interracial attitudes. 

The committee therefore recommends: 


I. To all persons who have any part in 
directing the educational policies of this 
country: 


That everywhere Negroes be provided with 
educational facilities and opportunities equal 
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to those extended to white students; and that 
where separate schools now exist, equal stand- 
ards of education be adhered to in all respects. 

II. To leaders of the colored people: 

That every encouragement be given and 
legitimate means be employed to induce the 
Negro people everywhere to avail themselves 
of the maximum educational opportunity, to 
the end that the difference in cultural level 
between the two races be reduced as rapidly 
as possible. 

The committee further expresses its convic- 
tion that a part of the interracial prejudice 
manifested is due to the failure of the two 
groups to have an adequate understanding of 
each other. It therefore recommends: : 

Ill. To educational authorities arid to stu- 
dent bodies, both of public schools and of 
institutions of higher learning throughout 
the country: 

That opportunity for sympathetic interracial 
contact and first hand knowledge of each other 
be made possible and encouraged in every 
reasonable way. 

It suggests specifically: ‘ 

1. The presentation of material: and courses 
which will give a fair interpretation of each 
race to the other; in particular that meri- 
torious material of Negro origin be as free- 
ly used as any other. 


2. That competent representatives of the 
two races be interchanged. 
3. That Negro students in mixed schools 


be admitted to representation in the general 
student activities as rapidly as favorable stu- 
dent opinion can be developed. 

4. That the method of interracial conference, 
which this and many other conferences have 
shown to be psychologically sound as a means 
to better understanding, be used as fully as 
possible by the student bodies of the country. 


Second National Interracial 
Conference 


A second National Interracial Con- 
ference was held at Washington in 
December, 1928. Sponsoring this 
conference were the following or- 
ganizations: 
American Friends 

racial Section; 
American Social Hygiene Association; 
Commission on Interracial Cooperation; 
Council of Women for Home Missions; 
Federal Council of Churches, Commission on 

the Church and Race Relations; 
Fellowship of Reconciliation; 
Home Missions Council; 
The Inquiry; . 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People; 


Service Committee, Inter- 


National Board, Young Women’s Christian 
Association; 
National Council, Young Men’s Christian 
Association; 


National Urban League; 

National Federation of Settlements; 
Phelps-Stokes Fund; 

Protestant Episcopal Church, Department of 

Christian Social Service. 

Major Questions Discussed-—In 
preparation for the Conference a 
committee on research was appointed 
in order to get information that 
would form the basis for the discus- 
sions to be carried on at _ the 











Conference. On the basis of this re- 
search three major questions were 


discussed: 

. 1. “In the light of social research what do 
we know about Negro life and race relations 
as affecting both the white and colored races 
in the United States?” 

2. ‘‘What significance has this knowledge 
for the programs of social organizations whose 
purpose it is to improve these conditions?” 

3. “What gaps in knowledge are revealed 
calling for further study by universities and 
research organizations?” 


These questions were considered 
under the following heads: 
(1) Health; (2) education; (3) 


‘agriculture; (4) recreation; (5) law 


observance and administration; (6) 
housing; (7) citizenship; (8) race 
relations. 

The information secured through 
the research which preceded the 
Conference and from the papers and 
discussions at the Conference were 
edited and put into book form by the 
research secretary of the Confer- 
ence, Charles S. Johnson, and pub- 
lished in 1930 by the Henry Holt 
Company, New York City, under the | 
title, “The Negro in American Civili- 
zation.” : 

“Two hundred women delegates, 
white and Negro alike, from the 
Protestant churches of New York 
City met on October 31, 1928, to 
discuss interracial problems and to 
take steps for the formation of a 
permanent body of church women 
which would attempt to bring the 
two peoples into more charitable un- 
derstanding of one another.” 

There is to be a women’s perma- 
nent interracial committee, which 
will function under the auspices of 
the Federal Council of Churches. 

This new body, on which both the 
white and Negro races will be rep- 
resented, will be specially concerned 
at first with the question of economic 
opportunities for Negro women and 
girls in New York. 


Interracial Project Women 
Presbyterian Church South 


The Presbyterian Church, South, 
supports the Stillman Institute at 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama, which has 
taken on added importance in recent 
years. The school ranks as a junior 
college. 

There was erected, in 1928, a 
Nurses Training School building at 
Stillman at a cost of about $30,000. 
This building is for the training of 
nurses in the first year of the nurse’s 
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course. It is also used for instruc- 
tion in hygiene, and serves as a hos- 
pital for the Negro sick of Tusca- 
loosa, affording “the only operating 
rooms epen in that city to Negro 
surgeons. 

_ The support ,of the above institu- 
tion, and the support of its Negro 
churches and Negro missions, consti- 
tute the contributions of the Presby- 
terian Church, South, as a whole to 
Negro advancement. The women of 
the church, however, have an inter- 
racial project in which they are very 
deeply interested, and which they 
feel is greatly worthwhile. There 
are thirteen conferences for Negro 
women which are held in thirteen 
states each year. 


The first conference for Negro wo- 


men ever held by white women in 
the South met at Tuscaloosa in the 
summer of 1917. This conference 
was truly an experiment in inter- 
racial cooperation, and no_ one 
dreamed how important it would be- 
come. 

In the twelve years that have 
elapsed, thirteen southern states 
have established these conferences 
for Negro women, and each year ap- 
proximately 500 or 600 Negro women 
meet for a week at these conferences, 
living in the school building in which 
the conferences are held, and train- 
ing classes are conducted in the 
various subjects presented to the 
conference, such as community bet- 
terment, sewing schools, Bible 
schools, Sunday school methods, 
missionary schools, health problems, 
practical nursing in the home, etc. 
The faculty is made up of the best 
teachers, both white and colored and 
in each case the state contributes 
largely to the program through their 
educational and health departments. 

The auxiliary of the Presbyterian 
Church underwrites the expenses: of 
these conferences, although in most 
cases they are practically self-sup- 
porting. 

Work of Women Methodist 
Church South 


The Woman’s Missionary Council 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, is a pioneer in the fields of 
race relations. The Council, for 1929, 
appropriated $29,325 for work among 
Negroes. The Council supports com- 
munity centers for Negroes in Nash- 
ville and Chattanooga, Tennessee; 


-employment, 





Augusta, Georgia; Birmingham, Ala- 
bama; and Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. 


Objectives of the Council with re- 
spect to race relations were reported 


to be as follows: 

1. A better knowledge on the part of the 
white women of the achievements and possi- 
bilities of the Negro. 

2. A knowledge of conditions hindering the 
progress and happiness of the Negro, gained 
by first-hand contacts with the Negro home, 
school and church. 

3. The development of a definite conviction 
of responsibility for conditions of injustice 
surrounding the Negro, and “a definite pro- 
gram for the discharge of our obligation.” 


Interracial Conference of Church 


“ Women—The Interracial Conference 


of Church Women, initiated by the 
women members of the Commission 
on the Church and Race Relations of 
the Federal Council of Churches in 
cooperation with the Council of Wo- 
men for Home Missions and the Na- 
tional Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, and held at 
Eagles Mere, Pennsylvania, Septem- 
ber 21-22, 1926, brought together 
eighteen Negro women and _ thirty- 
two white women from fifteen differ- 
ent states North, South, and West. 
They represented Protestant church 
women’s organizations with dele- 
gates from the National Council of 
Jewish Women, National League of 
Women Voters, and the National As- 
sociation of Colored Women’s Clubs. 
Altogether a constituency of consid- 
erably more than 2,000,000 women 
was thus represented. The conference 
marked a new stage of progress in 
grappling with interracial problems 
by religious forces. The program in- 
cluded such topics as experience in 
interracial work among women, condi- 
tions of white and colored women in 
concrete methods of 
work in race relations, problems of 
housing, segregation in cities, and 
the question as to what church wom- 
en can do to create wholesome racial 
attitudes. 

At a unique closing session a white 
woman told what in her experience 
she found Negro’ women could con- 
tribute to better race relations, and 
a Negro woman outlined what she 
thought white women could contrib- 
ute. 

Continuation Committee Findings 
—A continuation committee of the 
Interracial Conference of Church 
Women was appointed to study the 
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various recommendations made and 
to publish them as “findings” to go to 
church women throughout the coun- 


try as a working program. These 
findings said: 
Realizing that interracial action must be 


preceded by interracial thinking, we find that 
the women of our churches need to learn to 
work with rather than for the Negro. We 
believe that existing church organizations 
constitute the best channel for creating this 
attitude. 

Forced housing 
and undemocratic. 


segregation is wunspiritual 
Church women _ should 


take a definite stand against such segregation ; 


in their community. 

Interracial committees of church women 
bes do a great service for their communities 
y: 

Becoming informed of the facts concerning 
Negro children in the community. 

Keeping in touch with the juvenile courts, 
and insisting that Negro children receive the 
same thoughtful attention and care that is 
given to children of other races. 

Securing provision for recreational oppor- 
tunities for Negro children, through the 
Scouts, Camp Fires, Girl Reserves and Hi Y’s. 

Insisting on the appointment of Negro 
probation officers. 

Encouraging deputations of white and 
Negro women to sit through trials of boys 
and girls in the interest of justice and for 
the consideration of all factors involved. 

Urging constant observation of jail con- 
ditions, especially for young people and wo- 
men. That there may be proper separation 
of young offenders and old criminals; that 
occupation may be provided; that suitable 
places shall be secured for them on their re- 
lease; 

Seeing that proper counsel is secured for 
Negro cases. 

Recognizing the power of the press that 
church women suggest that use be made, as 
far as possible, of the power of the press to 
influence and create wholesome and just im- 
pressions to bring about better understanding 
between the races. 

That church women seek to secure the un- 
limited power of metropolitan papers, and 
that through church columns topics on race 
meetings and work which the race commit- 
tees. are doing in each community shall be 
fully recorded. 

Definite effort be made by church women 
to secure in the press an emphasis on con- 
structive news items and articles in regard 
to the Negro, rather than on crimes and 
other derogatory items. . 

Special suggestions about the education of 
young people and interracial matters are 
urged. 


A second meeting of this confer- 
ence was held at Eagles Mere, in 1928, 
and a third meeting at Oberlin, Ohio, 
in 19380. 


The Churches and Race Relations—- 
The 140th General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church voted an~ex- 
pression of good-will toward Negro 
delegates and recorded its sympathy 
“with racial and political minorities 











whose political and religious rights 
were denied.” 

The Episcopal address at the Gen- 
eral Conference of the M. E. Church 
held at Kansas City, Missouri, in 


1928, set forth that: 

World-wide Methodism owes to the world 
its uttermost strength in hastening the day 
of good-will. Our relation to those of other 
lands has been embarrassed by such _ legisla- 
tion as that of the ‘Japanese Exclusion Act,’ 
the effect of which has been felt not in one 
country alone, but in every land where the 
conditions seem to suggest the clash of color. 
The developments affect not only the Ameri- 
can workers, but the nationals associated with 
them. There is scarcely a little congregation 
in all the countries washed by the seven seas 
which does not present new aspects of diffi- 
culty in the missionary adventure which must 
and will continue unless the mistakes of 
needless and offensive discrimination are cor- 
rected. If we are to meet the native of an- 
other land with any hope of leading him to 
Christ, we must not only dismiss forever all 
that is suggestive of the superiority complex, 
but we must make it unmistakably plain to 
him that we have done so. 

We can hardly overstress the influence of 
our treatment of those who come from other 
lands upon the peoples from whom they come. 
Sensitive often, as we should certainly be, any 
lack of. consideration which meets those of 
other lands at the doorway of this country, 
or after they have entered in, any other vio- 
lation of the neighbor code is magnified in 
the telling; and conversely, any indication of 
real kindness will have its sequel in the open- 
ing of the heart doors on the other side of 
the sea. 

As illustrating the possibility of construc- 
tive efforts in the correction of race prejudice 
we would call attention to the remarkable 
work done by the Commission on Interracial 
Cooperation in a field of unusually delicate 
relationships and perplexing problems. It is 
one. of the movements which has calied con- 
stantly for self-restraint and that faith which 
inspires broadminded endeavor. We would 
formally acknowledge our obligation to those 
who have given themselves to the promotion 
of this work, and we should not only en- 
courage the commission to continue effort in 
its particular field but also should accept its 
accomplishments as suggestive of what may 
be done and ought to be done in bringing 
other racial groups together. The General 
Conference has it in its power, by the promo- 


tion of such agencies, to strengthen in a 
significant measure the bonds of interracial 
good-will. 


In response to a call from the Col- 
ored Methodist Episcopal Church for 
closer interchurch cooperation in 
training leadership, the 1930 General 
Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South, authorized the 
appointment of a commission to meet 
with a like commission from_ the 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 
for the purpose of studying the chal- 
lenges to further interracial and in- 
terchurch cooperation ‘with a view 
to the general enhancement, and pro- 
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motion of the educational, mission- 
ary, social and industrial interests 
of the NegYo races 

The Nashville Christian Advocate, 
organ of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, said editorially, “This 
action opens the way for the South- 
ern Methodist Church to render a 
valuable service to the colored peo- 
ple who have long looked to the 
Church for guidance and help, and 
have maintained steadfast devotion. 
The need of better trained teachers 
and workers in the Sunday schools 
has been giving the leaders of the 
Colored Methodist Church grave con- 
cern. The work of this commission 
is to plan a way for carrying for- 
ward an efficient program of teach- 
er-training, with the coperation of 
the white Church. There are agen- 
cies which can contribute to this 
work; among these are the colleges 
and other schools of the Colored 
Church. Paine College School of Re- 
ligious Education can give splendid 
assistance as can also several other 
schools. 

“Negro education has within re- 
cent years shown marked improve- 
ment; schools have been merged and 
strengthened; some have been closed; 
all are seeking means to give better 
service to their people. This commis- 
sion will examine the character and 
work of the schools of the Colored 
Church recommending such changes, 
mergers and other modifications as 
may be necessary to enable them to 
carry on a program of education of 
the very highest grade and efficien- 
ey. Another problem of this denomi- 
nation is the adequate training of 
the ministry. The uneducated minis- 
ter can no longer serve the colored 
people acceptably. 

“The agencies now in use must be 
made better; others must be provid- 
ed so that a well-equipped and effi- 
cient ministry may be trained. This 
is fundamental, since no race can 
progress morally without capable 
men in the ministry. As part of this 
training, pastors’ schools have been 
provided for some years past. The 
Commission will study how these 
may be made more helpful and 
whether cooperation with other de- 
nominations will not strengthen the 
work. These schools have done a 
far-reaching work for the women of 
the Colored Church by providing 








courses of study in home making 
and child welfare and in church 
work for women. The women who 
take these courses are selected for 
their interest in the work. During 
the sessions assistance is given usu- 
ally by a missionary society leader of 
the white church. This establishes 
contacts between the best people of 
both races in the community, making 
for friendly relations between the 
races. This work must be conserved 
and enlarged in whatever plans the 
joint commission may devise. 

“The great migrations of recent 
years to industrial areas and centers 
of population have taxed the re- 
sources of all churches to follow up 
their people and furnish them with 
a satisfactory ministry. It has been 
particularly taxing to the Colored 
Methodist churches. Their losses 
have been heavy. It is hoped that 
this joint Commission will find a way 
to use the contributions of the South- 
ern Methodist people so as to enable 
the Colored Methodist Church more 
effectually to shepherd its moving 
people. and care for the neglected 
places. 

“The two races living in the South 
will succeed or fail together. One 
cannot rise without the other. The 
interests and the aims of both are 
the same. There must be better un- 
derstanding, and more sympathetic 
appreciation of the burdens each has 
to carry. Then our efforts for better 
things economically and morally will 
yield the largest fruitage.” 


The Commission on Social Service, 
National Council Congrega- 
tional Churches 


The Commission on Social Service 
of the National Council of the Con- 
gregational Churches of the United 
States, in its statement of social 
ideals among other things said: 

Into racial relations means: 

1. The practice of the American principle 
of the same protection and rights for all 
races who share our common life. : 

2. The elimination of racial discrimination, 
and substitution of full brotherly treatment 
for aJl races in America. 

3. The fullest cooperation between the 
churches of various races, even though off dif- 
ferent denominations. 

4. Educational and social equipment for the 
special needs of immigrants, with government 
information bureaus. 

Into international relations means: 

1. The removal of every unjust barrier ot 
trade, color, creed, and race, and the prac- 
tice of equal justice for all nations. 
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The Catholic Church and Race 
Relations 


The sixty-ninth convention of the 
Catholic Central Verein passed the 
following resolution: 


The spirit of the Constitution of our coun- 
try makes for that true tolerance among our 
citizens which Christian justice and charity 
enjoin on all men. Human pride, augmented 
by other passions leads to a disregard of the 
rights of others and the obligations of 
brotherly love. Differences of race, color, 
language, wealth and social standing are 
stressed leading to mutual dislike, distrust, 
social unrest and even enmity and _ hideous 
crimes. ‘ 

Since the citizenry of our country is made 
up of men of various races and nations, it 
especially behooves us to guard against the 
temptation of fostering racial strife, while we 
should do what lies in our power to promote 
peace and good-will among all men, always 
ready to actively assist in the solution of our 
racial problems. 

Mindful of the fact that one of the first 
and foremost saints of thee New World, St. 
Peter Clevar, devoted his life to the Negroes, 
and that even ahead of such glorious martyrs 
as Isaac Jogues, an American Negro was 
beautified by the Church, the Blessed Martin 
de Porres, let us in a special manner devote 
our attention to relieving the conditions of 
the members of the Negro race, subjected to 
so many injustices, not merely denied rights 
guaranteed them by the Constitution but 
made to suffer slights and indignities which 
deeply. offend them. They, too, are our 


neighbors, both under the law of Christ and|. 


that of our country. 

We, therefore, wish to impress on our mem- 
bers the obligation to labor for amicable race 
relations and to grant their assistance to all 
efforts to bring them about. 


Pope Pius, on March 5, 1926, urged 
the equality of white and Negro 
missionaries in an encyclical letter 
distributed to bishops throughout the 
world. 

The Pope urged that missions be 
supported and that no efforts be 
spared in encouraging youths to de- 
vote themselves to missionary work. 
He directed that the colored clergy 
be considered as equal to the white 
clergy and that. they be entrusted 
with the same powers, offices and 
dignities. : 

Race Relations Committee . Society 
of Friends 


The Religious Society of Friends 
of Philadelphia and vicinity has a 
race relations committee. Its stated 
object is: To study the problem of 
creating a spirit of mutual under- 
standing and helpfulness between 
the white and colored races. The 
following report of this committee 
was submitted at the 19380 yearly 
meeting of the society: 
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“At the end of this year’s work, 
your committee wishes to express its 
appreciation of the opportunity you 
have given it of seeing a little fur- 
ther into the difficulties, discourage- 
ments, and hopeful aspects of the 
important matter of race relation- 
ships. 

“That it is a world-wide question 
of the gravest implications stimu- 
lates us in our small corner. We can- 
not report an enthusiastic committee 
—aware of its growing opportunities 
for service. 

“The South has been considered by 
many Friends as perhaps the chief 
field for work on behalf of the Ne- 
gro. This, however, was before the 
great migration northward—particu- 
larly of the last ten or fifteen years. 
Now Philadelphia has the second 
largest colored ‘population of any 
city in the United States. There are 
still large groups of Negroes inade- 
quately prepared for the demands of 
modern life, but now there have 
emerged many educated Negroes 
with their abilities not yet fully 
recognized or given sufficient oppor- 
tunity for use. In an attempt to 
meet these two needs more _ intelli- 
gently, Committees of Arch Street 
and Race Street Yearly Meetings are 
directing their united efforts. 


“Four Pertinent Questions—The 
first activity of the fall was a 
course of four late afternoon con- 
ferences, planned primarily to help 
Friends clarify their thinking upon 
this question. To be sure, few Friends 
came but many others, mostly teach- 
ers and social workers—the atten- 
dance ranged from seventy to ninety 
—availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity to hear Ira Reid of the National 
Urban League, Bruno Lasker of the 
Inquiry, and Joseph B. Matthews, 
executive secretary of the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, give their answers 
to the four very pertinent questions: 

‘What shall I do as a neighbor?’ 

“What shall I do as an employ- 
er? 

‘What shall I do as a parent?’ 

“What shall I do as a world citi- 
zen?’ 

“Study Courses—Last year Race 
Street Friends under the leadership 
of our field secretary, Helen R. Bryan 
and a small sub-committee of teach- 
ers of both races, began work of a 
rather intensive sort in the public 
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_ schools. This has been carried steadi- 
ly forward these past months. A 
growing body. of teachers is realizing 
its responsibility “for seeing that 
prejudice is not permitted to mar 
the colored child’s chance at an edu- 
cation nor the white child’s attitude 
of mind. To this end another study 
course was conducted during Third 
Month, especially for teachers. This 
was led by four men of outstanding 
ability in their fields: 


Goodwin B. Watson, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity; 
Hornell Hart, of Bryn Mawr 
College; 


Melville J. Herskovits, of North- 
western University; and 
Howard Hale Long, of the Pub- 
lic School System of Washing- 
tone 1). G: > 
“It is highly encouraging and sig- 
nificant of the confidence which our 
work in the schools has inspired, 
that this series of lectures was given 
the approval of Dr. Oliver P. Corn- 
man, one of the city’s associate su- 
perintendents of education. Before 
it was decided upon, fifteen school 
principals were consulted as to the 
wisdom of the venture and all advised 
that it be undertaken. It should be 
mentioned that an admission fee suf- 
ficient to cover expenses did not act 
as a deterrent to the attendance at 
either this course or the earlier one. 
Upon one occasion over a hundred 
persons were present. 


“Demand for Speakers for School 
Audiences—On the evening of Third 
Month 18th, Dr. Melville J. Hersko- 
vits spoke to two hundred and fifty 
interested persons at an interracial 
dinner, held in the Christian Associa- 
tion building of the University of 
Pennsylvania, on the subject of, “The 
Future of the Negro in the New 
World.” Melville Herskovits is an 
anthropologist of note and his ap- 
proach to the subject was a genuinely 
scientific one. 

“It is a pleasure to record a visit of 
Jessie Fauset Harris, an honor stu- 
dent of. Cornell University and of the 
Sorbonne, now a teacher of French 
in the Brooklyn High School, and 
author of two novels on Negro life. 


She spent ten days during Third 


Month in Philadelphia, speaking to 
assemblies in several of our public 
schools and to our own Westtown, 








Moorestown ‘Friends, Friends’ Se- 
lect and Germantown Friends. Thus 
to large numbers of white pupils: 
was given the chance to see and hear 
a colored woman of culture and dis- 
tinction; to the colored pupils them- 


selves there must have come a 
growth, ‘of racial self-respect and 
ambition. 


“Our cffice notes a steady demand 
for speakers, principally for school 
audiences and, to a lesser extent, for 
women’s clubs and church organiza- 
tions. These engagements are gen- 
erally filled by a group of competent 
young colored men and women in 
the city who freely contribute their 
time and talents to our joint cause. 


“Race Relations Sunday—On Sec- 
ond Month 9th, the first-day nearest 
to Lincoln’s birthday, and for 
that reason set aside by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches as Race 
Relations Sunday, these speakers at- 
tended twenty-two of our first-day 
schools and took part in the exercises. 
In most cases they were present at 
meeting also, and appreciation of 
their presences was expressed by 
many. That the anniversary might 
be more widely observed throughout 
the city, our secretary, Helen R. Bry- 
an, called upon a number of the 
leading ministers and reminded them 
of the day’s new significance, with 
the result that thirty-eight of them, 
representing seven denominations 
used the subject as a basis for their 
sermons. In one of our outlying 
communities a committee member 
made the same request to her local 
ministers, and there was a gratifying 
response. 


“Racial Discrimination—During the 
winter a small group of interested 
business men met together upon oc- 
casion to discuss the possibilities of 
widening the scope of Negro labor. 
They have conferred with experts in 
the field and have drawn helpfully 
upon the resources of the Armstrong 
Association. Our committee appreci- 
ates the difficulty which these men 
on the committee face in trying to 
make new opportunities for Negroes 
in positions in their establishments 
that have heretofore been held exclu- 
sively by whites. We commend them 
for their breadth of vision and for 
this beginning at a further applica- 
tion of Christian principles to the 
conduct of their businesses. And yet 
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in spite of the more just and appre- 
ciative attitude which many people 
are showing towards Negroes, we are 
told by some of the leading colored 


people in the city that racial dis-| 


crimination is increasing. In hous- 
ing and in recreation, in places of 
amusement and especially in restau- 
rants, lines of distinction are being 
drawn contrary to equality of citi- 
zenship, humanity or Christian 
brotherhood. We counsel patience. 
We tell our friends of the other race 
that only through the slow, but, we 
hope, sure process of education, can 
a happier day come. But meanwhile 
we feel a deep sense of shame that 
such conditions should prevail. 

“Several of the great educational 
foundations, the Rosenwald and the 
Laura Spelman Funds among others, 
are spending their mental and finan- 
cial resources in an attempt towards 
a solution of this question of race. 
They can do much. But a _ body 
bearing the name of Friends knows 
that mass effort is not enough. John 
Woolman taught us that. There 
must be a changed attitude in each 
individual mind and heart. When 
that time comes we will not regard 
the Negro with ill-disguised con- 
tempt or complacent pity, but as 
another free human soul, animated 
by the same desire for a full and un- 
hampered life. Only then can there 
come any real solution of this prob- 
iem, so baffling to us today.” 


The Inquiry Method 


The Inquiry, an organization of 
New York City which began in 1926 
to publish “The Inquiry Occasional 
Papers” is seeking a revolutionary 
end by evolutionary means. It is at- 
tempting a titanic task with no im- 
plements save a school of thought. 
Most reform organizations focus on 
ends. The Inquiry focuses on means. 


The Inquiry’s publications and 
projects are implements and experi- 
ments to enable groups representing 
diverse interests to deal cooperative- 
ly with conflicts of mind-set and de- 
sire. It is seeking to separate the 
creative from the destructive ele- 
ments in conflict. 
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The Inquiry method is illustrated 
by the following: 

Superior People—A Discussion Out- 
line in Four Parts—“What are the 


earmarks of ‘superior’ persons? 

Name someone, American or foreign living 
or dead, whom you regard as in some 
way superior to the average. 

List the characteristics in which, you think, 
they are (or may have been thought to 
be) superior to other men around them. 

“What are the earmarks of “su- 

perior” races? 

Do all the members of a race or nationality 
share its characteristic traits? 

Do the same considerations by which you 
have selected superior men also apply to 
superior peoples or races? 

“How do you judge peoples or 

races? ; 

Does the judgment passed upon a _ people 
depend upon the qualities of those who 
are the judges and their major concerns? 
For example, would all the peoples in the 
world agree in a judgment of the Japa- 
nese as regards their relative standing 
among other nations in regard to those 


qualities that make up superiority? Or 
in a judgment of the Jews? Of the 
British? Of Americans” 


“What should be the relation be- 
tween “superior” and “inferior” 


races or peoples? 
Let us see whether your judgment as re- 
gards their respective superiority or \in- 


feriority enters into what you would 
consider proper native-white-American at- 
titudes toward each of the following 
peoples: 

Filipinos Japanese 
Englishmen Armenians 
Mexicans Russians 
American Negroes Portuguese 
Germans Jews 


«Are you treating all these peoples alike? As 
absolute equals? Should you so treat them? 
What are the main differences in what, you 
feel, is a “right”? native-white-American atti- 
tude to, say, Englishmen and Mexicans? Ger- 
mans and Negroes? 

In what respect does a conviction of your 
superiority as a people over some other people 
give you special rights? In what respect does 
it give you special obligations? 

Must you assume that these special rights, 
or obligations are permanent, or do circum- 
stances change in such a way as to change 


_your relations to other people? 


Is pride of race something you should try 
to get rid of? 

Does it help you in any way to make 
greater strides in personal or racial self-im- 
provement ? 

What are some of the special dangers of 
race pride? 

Does the teaching of Jesus provide you 
with any sure guidance on this crucial ques- 
tion of international and interracial morality? 


DIVISION II 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COLORED 
; WOMEN 


The National Association of 
Colored Women, in 1928, celebrated 
its thirty-second birthday anniver- 
sary at its biennial meeting. Among 
the accomplishments reported were 
the establishment of a national head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C., at a 
cost of $25,000. 


Mrs. Sallie W. Stewart, president, 
of the National Association of 
Colored Women, was elected fourth 
vice-president of the National Coun- 
cil of Women at the biennial meet- 
ing, held November 4-9, 1929, in 
New York City. The National Coun- 
cil of Women is composed of thirty 
national organizations of women of 
the United States and has connec- 
tions with the International Council 
of Women of the World. 


The National Association of 
Colored Women has held membership 
in the National Council of Women 
for thirty years. 


Program of the Association—The 
following is a statement of the 
program outlined for the National 
Association of Colored Women by its 
Interracial Department for the “Pro- 
motion of Good-will, Better and More 
Sympathetic Understanding among 
All Races of Men’: 


1. By Education 

a. Through contact of the best element 
in different races—in interracial con- 
ferences and other contacts. 

b. Through effective means of dissemina- 
tion of the best literature on life and 
achievement of the Negro and of other 
colored races. 

(1) In white schools and libraries. 

(z) In effort to have Negro life and 
achievements the subject for study 
and discussion in white clubs, 
churches and in other groups of 
women and young people of the 
white race. 





’ 


(3) In effort to have Negro clubs, 
church societies, etc., read and 
study what the fair-minded, jus- 
tice-loving white people (however 
few) say and write about Negroes. 

c. Through the promotion of public exhi- 


bitions ‘of the achievements of Ne- 
groes in literature, art and music, 
where such exhibitions will attract 


white people, and through thorough 
preparation of the colored races and 
of the white race for service. 


2. By General Cooperation Wher- 
ever Circumstances Demand. 

a. Through improved living conditions— 
better housing, desirable location of 
homes, sanitary environment, paved 
and lighted streets, etc. 

b. Through higher wages and better pro- 
tection for women in industry. 

c. More and better schools and recrea- 
tional facilities. 

d. Through equal 
travel. 

e. Through a working program for jus- 
tice in the courts. 

f. Through persistent efforts for con- 
structive provision by the states for 
the underprivileged boy and girl who 
are taken into the courts. 


accommodation in 


g. Through legislation against lynching. 
h. Through effort for peace among the 
nations. 


proper means for right use 
of leisure time of Negro boys and 
girls in domestic service and _ for 
wholesome amusement. 


8. Conclusion of the Whole Matter 


In the undertaking of this delicate and 
significant work let us as Negro wo- 
men remember that no principle is to be 
sacrificed, no compromise of dignity 
and Christian womanhood. 

Let us keep in mind, too, that only the 
leaders who are well prepared, mentally 
and spiritvally, can take the initiative 
in this important work and promote it. 

If interracial cooperation is to be worked 
out ever, it must be done only through 
the practice of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

On these principles the women of the 
National Association of Colored Wo- 
men are standing steady and going for- 
ward for peace, good-will and helpful- 
ness among all people. 


i. Through 


DIVISION III 


KMANCIPATION 


The date most generally observed 
by Negroes of the United States as 
Emancipation Day is January 1, the 
date in 1863 of the issuance of the 
Emancipation Proclamation. Sep- 
tember 22, the date in 1862, of the 
issuance of the preliminary proclama- 
tion of emancipation is, next to Jan- 
uary 1, the day most generally cele- 
brated. In various sections of the 
country, however, other Emancipa- 
tion days are celebrated by Negroes. 
The dates of these celebrations ap- 
pear to have a connection with the 
date that slavery happened to be de- 
clared abolished in that particular 
state or community. The Negroes 
of Texas celebrate June 19, the date 
in 1865 when General Robert S. 
Granger, who had command of the 
military district of Texas, issued a 
proclamation notifying the Negroes 
that they were free. Some emanci- 
pation celebrations may have refer- 
ence to the adoption of the Thirteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, par- 
ticularly the ratification of this 
Amendment by an individual state. 
In some states the governors issued 
proclamations declaring slavery abol- 
ished. The observance in [Illinois 
and some other Middle Western 
States of August 2, 8, or 4 may have 
to do with the abolishing of slavery 
in that state on August 2, 1824. 
Some of the dates on which Emanci- 
pation celebrations were observed in 
1929 and 1930 are: January 1, May 
22, May 29, May 30, June 19, August 
4, August 8, September 12, Septem- 
ber 22, and October 15. 


‘Emancipation Proclamations 


PRELIMINARY PROCLAMATION 
EMANCIPATION 


I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 
States of America, and Commander-in-Chief 
of the army and navy thereof, do hereby pro- 
claim and declare that hereafter, as -heretofore, 
the war will be prosecuted for the object of 
practically restoring the constitutional relation 

- between the United States and each of the 
states and the people thereof in which states 
that relation is or may be suspended or dis- 
turbed. 

That it is my purpose, upon the next meet- 
ing of Congress, to again recommend the adop- 
tion of a practical measure tendering pecuni- 
ary aid to the free acceptance or rejection of 
all slave states, so called, the people whereof 
may not then be in rebellion against the Unite 
States, and which states may then have volun- 
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CELEBRATIONS 


tarily adopted, or thereafter may voluntarily 
adopt, immediate or gradual abolishment of 
slavery within their respective limits; and that 
the effort to colonize persons of African de- 
scent, with their consent, upon this continent 
or elsewhere, with the previously obtained 
consent of the governments existing there, will 
be continued. 

That on the first day of January, in the 
year of our Lord, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-three, all persons held as slaves 
within any state or designated part of a state 
the people whereof shall then be in rebellion 
against the United States, shall be then, thence- 
forward, and forever free; and the Executive 
Government of the United States, including the 
military and naval authority thereof, will rec- 
ognize and maintain the freedom of such per- 
sons, and will do no act or acts to repress 
such persons, or any of them, in any efforts 
they may make for their actual freedom. 

That the Executive will, on the first day of 
January aforesaid, by proclamation, designate 
the states and parts of states, if any, in which 
the people thereof respectively shall then be 
in rebellion against the United States; and 
the fact that any state or the people thereof 
shall on that day be in good faith represented 
in the Congress of the United States, by mem- 
bers chosen thereto at elections wherein a 
majority of the qualified voters of such state 
shall have participated, shall, in the absence of 
strong countervailing testimony, be deemed 
conclusive evidence that such state, and the 
people thereof, are not then in rebellion against 
the United States. 

That attention is hereby called to an,act of 
Congress entitled, “An Act to Make an Addi- 
tional Article of War,” approved March 13, 
1862, and which act is in the words and figures 
following: 

““Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Ameri- 
ca in Congress assembled, That hereafter the 
following shall be promulgated as an addition- 
al article of war for the government of the 
army of the United States, and shall be obeyed 
and observed as such: 

“Section 1. All officers or persons in the mili- 
tary or naval service of the United States are 
prohibited from employing any of the forces 
under their respective commands for the pur- 
pose of returning fugitives from service or 
labor who may have escaped from any per- 
sons to whom such service or labor is claimed 
to be due; and any officer who shall be found 
guilty, by a court-martial of violating this arti- 
cle shall be dismissed from the service. 

“Section 2. And be it further enacted, That 
thfs act shall take effect from and after its 
passage.” 

Also, to the ninth and tenth sections of an 
act entitled “An Act to Suppress Insurrec- 
tion, to Punish Treason and Rebellion, to 
Seize and Confiscate Property of Rebels, and 
for other Purposes,” approved July 16, 1862, 
and which sections are in the words and 
figures following: 

“Section 9. And be it further enacted, That 
all slaves of persons who shall hereafter be 
engaged in rebellion against the Government 
of the United States or who shall in any 
way give aid or comfort thereto, escaping 
from such persons and taking refuge within 
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the lines of the army; and all slaves captured 
from such persons, or deserted by them and 
coming under *the- control of the Government 
of the United States; and all slaves of such 
persons found on (or) being within any place 
occupied by rebel forces and afterward occu- 
pied by forces of the United States, shall be 
deemed captives of war, and shall be forever 
free of their servitude, and not again held as 
slaves. 

“Section 1o. And be it further enacted, That 
no slave escaping into any state, territory, or 
the District of Columbia, from any other state, 
shall be delivered up or in any way impeded 
or hindered of his liberty except for crime 
or some offense against the laws, unless the 
person claiming said fugitive shall first make 
oath that the person to whom the labor or 
service of such fugitive is alleged to be due 
is his lawful owner, and has not borne arms 
against the United States in the present re- 
bellion, nor in any way given aid and com- 
fort thereto; and no person engaged in the 
military or naval service of the United States 
shall, under any pretense whatever, assume to 
decide on the validity of the claim of any 
person to the service or labor of any other 
person, or surrender up any such persori to 
the claimant, on pain of being dismissed from 
the service.” 

And [| do hereby enjoin upon and order 
all persons engaged in the military and naval 
service of the United States, to observe, obey, 
and enforce, within their respective spheres 


of service, the act and sections above recited. | 


And the Executive will, in due time recom- 
mend that all citizens of the United States 
who shall have remained loyal thereto through- 
out rebellion, shall (upon the restoration of the 
constitutional relation between the United 
States and their respective states and people, 
if that relation shall have been suspended or 
disturbed) be compensated for all losses by 
acts of the United States, including the loss 
of slaves. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United States 
to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twen- 
ty-second day of September, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-two, and of the Independence of the 
United States the eighty-seventb. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

By the President: 

Wiliam H. Seward, Secretary of State. 


EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, on the 22nd day of September, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-two, a proclamation was is- 
sued by the President of the United States, 
containing, among other things, the following, 
to wit: 

“That on the first day of January, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-three, all persons held as_ slaves 
within any state or designated part of a 
state the people whereof shall then be in 
rebellion against the United States, shall be 
then, thenceforward, and forever free; and the 
Executive Government of the United States, 
including the military and naval authority 
thereof, will recognize and maintain the free- 
dom of such persons, and will do no act or 
acts to repress such persons, or any of them, 
in any efforts they may make for their actual 
freedom. : 

“That the Executive will, on the first day of 


January aforesaid, by proclamation, designate 


the states and parts of states, if any, in which 











the people thereof respectively shall then be 
in rebellion against the United States; and 
the fact that any state, or the people thereof, 
shall on that day be in good faith represented 
in the Congress of the United States, by mem- 
bers chosen thereto at elections wherein a 
majority of the qualified voters of such state 
shall have participated, shall, in the absence 
of strong countervailing testimony, be deemed 
conclusive evidence that such state, and the 
people thereof, are not then in rebellion against 
the United States.’ 


Now, therefore, 1, ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


_ President of the United States, by virtue of 


the power in me vested as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United States 
in time of actual armed rebellion against the 
authority and government of the United 
States, and as a fit and necessary war meas- 
ure for suppressing said rebellion, do, on this 
first day of January, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, 
and in accordance with my purpose so to do, 
publicly proclaimed for the full period of one 
hundred days from the day first above men- 
tioned, order and designate, as the states and 
parts of states wherein the people thereof 
respectively are this day in rebellion against 
the United States, the following, to wit: 

Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana (except the 
parishes of St. Bernard, Plaquemines, Jeffer- 
son, St. John, St. Charles, St. James, Ascen- 
sion, Assumption, Terre Bonne, Lafourche, 
St. Marie, St. Martin, and Orleans, including 
the City of New Orleans), Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and Virginia (except the forty-eight 
counties designated as West Virginia and also 
the counties of Berkely, Accomac, North 
Hampton, Elizabeth City, York, Princess Anne 
and Norfolk, including the cities of Norfolk 
and Portsmouth), and which excepted parts 
are, for the present, left precisely as if this 
proclamation were not issued. 

And by virtue of the power, and for the 
purpose aforesaid, I do order and declare that 
all persons held as slaves within said desig- 
nated states and parts of states are, and 
henceforward shall be, free; and that the 
Executive Government of the United States, 
including the military and naval authorities 
thereof, will recognize and maintain the free- 
dom of said persons. 

And I hereby enjoin upon the people so 
declared to be free, to abstain from all vio- 
lence, unless in necessary self-defense; and | 
recommend to them that, in all cases when 
allowed, they labor faithfully for reasonable 
wages. 

And I further declare and make known 
that such persons, of suitable condition, will 
be received into the armed service of the 
United States, to garrison forts, positions, sta- 
tions, and other places, and to man _ vessels 
of all sorts in said service. 

And upon this act, sincerely believed to 
be an act of justice, warranted by the Con- 
stitution upon military necessity, | invoke the 


considerate judgment of mankind, and the 
gracious favor of Almighty God. 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto 


set my name and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this first 
day of January, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, 
and of the independence of the United States 
the eighty-seventh. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

By: the President: 

William H. Seward, Secretary of State. 
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DIVISION IV 
RACIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


“The time has come,” says The 
Negro World (New York), “for the 
Negro to forget and cast behind him 
his hero worship and adoration of 
other races, and to start out immedi- 
ately to create and emulate heroes 
of his own. 


, 

“We must canonize our own saints 
create our own martyrs, and elevate 
to positions of fame and honor black 
men and women who have made their 
distinct contributions to our racial 
history.” 


“Unless the Negro with courageous 
insistence holds up to the idealiza- 
tion of the young the best attain- 
ments of the race, his soul will be- 
come self stultified by alien idealism,” 
declares The Houston (Texas) In- 
former. “Everything that he holds 
in art, science, literature and practi- 
cal life is under the similitude of a 
white exterior. When he goes to 
the movies he finds every noble vir- 
tue portrayed under a white skin. 
If the Negro enters, it must needs 
be as a clown or as a flunky. The 
white artist can make no other use 
of Negro personnel. 


“There is not to be found a Negro 
lady or gentleman in American lit- 
erature with big qualities sustained 
to the end. The moving picture con- 
cessions of an interracial prize fight 
has no commercial value unless the 
white antagonist wins. It is deemed 
unethical to portray to the public the 
Negro triumphant over a white man. 


“The soul thrives by what it feeds 
on. If the Negro is perpetually fed 
on white superiority, he will come to 
look upon whiteness as the symbol of 
superiority and blackness as _ the 
badge of reproach. A race that de- 
spises itself will be despised by 
everyone else.” 


“It is very gratifying to colored 
people to see a renaissance of interest 
in the aspiration and activities of 
the Negro,” wrote W. H. Ferris, 
author of “The African Abroad.” 
“But there is also a tendency to a 
cultural segregation of the Negro. 
Colored writers are discouraged from 
writing on philosophy, sociology, sci- 
ence, literature, art and music per 








se and are advised to write purely 
on Negro themes. ; 

“What some people look upon with 
concern is the tendency to overem- 
phasize and accentuate the shady 
side of Negro life and thought. 

“When it comes to artistically por- 
traying the Negro in literature, art, 
and the drama, the colored man, who 
is cultured, refined and civilized is 
passed by and the Negro who is 
superstitious, illiterate, grotesque, or 
immoral is cast upon the screen and 
is called art, high art, glorious art, 
radiant art, sun-kissed art, etc. When 
the Negro becomes grotesque or ludi- 
crous, then he becomes a colorful per- 
sonality for the artist, dramatist or 
novelist. 

“T am not saying that there is a 
conscious purpose or design to belit- 
tle, but the constant presentation of 
the Negro in novels, short stories, 
plays and movies as a savage, a bar- 
barian, a grotesque ignoramus, an 
unmoral illiterate or educated sport 
will undoubtedly have the effect of 
lowering the black man’s status in 
the eyes of the civilized world and 
connote his inferiority or his differ- 
ence from the rest of mankind. Just 
as the character of ‘Uncle Tom’ in 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s famous 
novel aroused sympathy for the slave, 
so the present method of portraying 
the Negro on the stage, in the novel 
and short story will have effects, 
and those effects will not be benefi- 
cial. 

“Waves of popular opinion sweep 
over the land. In the sixties, seven- 
ties, eighties and early nineties, a 
wave of sympathy for the Negro 
swept over the land. In the late 
nineties and the first decade of the 
twentieth century, a wave of indif- 
ference to the Negro swept over the 
land. In the second decade and the 
first half of the third decade of the 
twentieth century, a segregation 
wave swept over the land. In the 
third decade, another wave started, 


which rose to the present. That 
wave manifests great- interest in 
what the Negro thinks, says and 


writes, as a Negro, but little interest 
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in what he thinks, says, and writes 
as a human being. 

“There seems to be a cultural as 
well as residential segregation’ of 
the Negro. He must think of Negro, 
but not human problems. 

“The Twentieth Century Caucasian 
seems interested in everything about 
the Negro except in recognizing him 
as a man and a human being in the 
same sense that other men are. This 
is due not so much to prejudice as 
to a failure to recognize that the 
colored man’s reflex psychological 
reactions are the same as other men.” 

What Is the New Negro 


The Amsterdam News (New ' York 
City) answers the question, ‘What 
Is the New Negro?” “To our way 
of thinking the New Negro, if there 
is such, is dependent upon himself for 
his food and thinking—a Negro who 
has the ideal of a spiritually and 
economically independent group 
working in harmony with and being 
a part of the larger American group. 
The New Negro is possessed of a 
new spirit. First, he believes in self- 
support. He supports his family; 
and helps to build a foundation for 
racial self-support. To do this, he 
believes it is not only necessary to 
talk ‘race pride’ but to act it. Hence 
he buys from a Negro grocer wher- 
ever he can; he- goes to a Negro 
church; he has insurance in a Negro 
insurance company; he _ puts his 
money in a Negro bank; he acts race 
pride. ‘ 

“Second, the New Negro is a pio- 
neer for his people. The New Negro 
launches out into business. (He may 
fail and the ‘old’ Negro may laugh 
at him). The New Negro encourages 
the pioneer in other lines. He is 
willing to ‘take a chance’ to build for 
the future. 

““Timvrds “the 
straight. Because he is born of the 
new spirit of freedom, he is deter- 
mined to have freedom in all its 
phases. He is willing to bear all its 
responsibilities. He wants all of its 
privileges. He refuses to believe he 
is different from or inferior to any 
other of God’s children. But he is 
not raising too big a row about it. 

“The New Negro believes in God. 
He may be gradually changing his 
theology. It is perhaps wise. that he 

‘should. But he believes in God. A 
hundred years ago a New Negro 
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walked out of St: George’s Church, 
Philadelphia, and preferred to wor- 
ship in an old blacksmith shop which 
was bought by black people than in 
a fine house for which he did not 
pay. He believes that self-support 
is of God. 

“The New Negro has a new spirit, 
not necessarily a diploma, a white 
collar, a salary from charity organi- 
zations—he believes in God and him- 
self and his future and is hard at 
work.” 


Burlesquing the Negro in Films and 
Over the Radio 

“Trish-Americans, it is said, have 
a quarrel with the film makers and 
exhibitors of moving pictures. The 
sensibilities of the race have been 
outraged and their finer feelings 
trampled upon by the showing of 
such films as ‘The Callahans and the 
Murphys’ and ‘The Garden of Allah’ 
and other pictures ridiculing their 
racial idiosyncrasies or slurring their 
religion. Their resentment was at 
first shown by vocal demonstrations 
of disapproval, raising disturbances 
in picture houses and disfiguring the 
pictures by squirting a black liquid 
fluid on*them. Then came a petition 
to.the Federal Trade.Commission and: 
an effort to restrain the distribution 
of the obnoxious films. In New York 
City an ordinance was presented to 
the board of aldermen to prevent the 
exhibition not only of immoral and 
indecent films, but also of those that 
‘tend to ridicule or disparage or hold 
up to obloquy or contempt any race, 
creed or nationality, or are calculated 
to arouse racial, national or religious 
prejudice.’ ” 

No race in this country has suf- 
fered greater ridicule and disparage- 
ment than the Negro, none has been 
held up to greater obloquy and con- 
tempt, on the stage, in the films and 
in the daily press. And yet the sta- 
tus of the Negro has been steadily 
gaining in public esteem and his do- 
ings and his sayings have been taken 
more seriously than ever before. 

Miss Nannie H. Borroughs, princi- 
pal of the National Training School 
at Washington, D. C., in a discussion 
on broadcasting the Negro, said: 
“The radio announcer for the Nation- 
al Broadcasting Company who said 
‘no matter what the Negro is he is - 
still a Negro’ is as dangerous a per- 
son as a Communist or a Red. 
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“In fact, he is more dangerous be- 
cause he is given an opportunity to 
broadcast subtle, but fallacious, pro- 
paganda that breeds contempt for the 
Negro and promotes misunderstand- 
ing and social injustice. 

“The radio should not be prosti- 
tuted to the teaching of race infer- 
iority or spreading mischievous pro- 
paganda that will generate contempt 
or antagonism between the races. 
The Negro is permitted to sing 
spirituals or do burlesque stuff over 
the radio, but not to speak over a 
nation-wide network. He is never 
given a nation-wide chance to talk to 
the people of this country. What is 
the fear? Why the boycott? 

“Referring to the Negro as ‘nig- 
ger,’ ‘darkey’ and presenting only the 
ignorant, shouting, fighting, rowdy 
element in speech is just another 
way cf teaching inferiority or con- 
tempt for the Negro. The radio 
people who are enjoying the gener- 
ous patronage of the Negro should 
observe the ordinary rules of busi- 
ness ethics. One of those rules is 
‘Never insult your customers.’ The 
radio people, through Amos and An- 


» dy, burlesque Negro business over 


the radio. The little skit is delight- 
fully done, but Amos and Andy 
represent the ignorant Negro who 
tries to do the right thing for which 
he is in no way prepared. The Na- 
tional Negro Business League is 
composed of successful business men 
who are a credit to America but 
when they met in Indianapolis Amos 
and Andy had the air and repre- 
sentative Negro business men had a 
town hall. Had an Indian chief 
called business men from the Indian 
tribes and held a great meeting in 
Indianapolis, his message would have 
been broadcast. Only the Amos and 
Andy kind of Negro got a hearing 
that week. 

“The Negro church and the Negro 
preacher are presented in burlesque 
over the air. The radio, nationally, 
makes it a rule to advertise only the 
ignorance and foibles of the race. 
The radio is God’s greatest gift to 
the people of the twentieth century, 
and it should be used to broadeast 
the best in all races and thereby be- 
come the mightiest instrument for 
stimulating respect and strengthen- 
ing the bonds of brotherhood.” 








H. L. Mencken, editor of The 
American Mercury, observes: “It 
seems to me that in objecting to such 
things as the stories of Mr. Cohen 
the Negro shows a dreadful lack of 
humor. They are really very amus- 
ing. Are they exaggerations? Of 
course, they are. Nevertheless, they 
always keep some sort of contact 


‘with the truth. 


“It is argued that a white, looking 
at Negroes, must always see them 
as Negroes see themselves. Then 
what is argued is nonsense. If he 
departs too far from plausibility and 
probability his own people will cease 
to read him. They dislike palpable 
falsifications. Everyone does, but 
they enjoy caricatures, recognizing 
them as such. 

“The remedy of the Negro is not 
to bellow for justice—that is, not to 
try to apply scientific criteria to 
works of art. His remedy is to make 
works of art that pay off the white 
man in his own coin. 

“The white man, it seems to me, 
is extremely ridiculous. He looks 
ridiculous even to me, a white man 
myself. To a Negro he must be a 
hilarious spectacle, indeed. Why isn’t 
that spectacle better described? Let 
the Negro sculptors spit on their 
hands! What a chance!” 


Suggestions to White Speakers 
Addressing Audiences of 


Colored People 

Under the above title, Fritz Cans- 
ler, executive secretary, Glenarm Y. 
M. C. A., Denver, Colorado, offers the 
following advice to white speakers 
addressing audiences of colored peo- 
ple: 

1. Under no circumstances ever employ 
such terms as ‘nigger,’ ‘darky,’ ‘coon,’ ‘picka- 
ninny’ referring to colored children, or ‘ne- . 
gress’ meaning colored women. Nothing 
arouses a stronger feeling of resentment in 
the hearts of colored people than to hear 
expressions of this sort from one of another 
race. 

2. If you want to elicit inward (or leven 
audible) groans from your audience begin 
by telling them about ‘my old black mammy’ 
who may perhaps, have nursed or ‘raised’ you. 
Stories of this nature have been used in the 
past so frequently and with such evident in- 
sincerity by speakers openly and actively hos- 
tile toward the present generation of ‘black 
mammy’s’ grand-children, that colored people 
seem instinctively and universally to refuse 
full faith and credit to one attempting such 
an approach. 

3. ‘Darky stories,’ featuring legendary 
racial weaknesses perpetuated by joke-makers 
and comic section artists, indicating propensi- 
ties for chicken stealing, chicken eating, 
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watermelons, crapshooting, razor ‘toting’ and 
the like, fail utterly if used to embellish ad- 
dresses to audjences. of colored folk. Don’t 
try to be funny at the expense of your audi- 
ence. It can’t be done. 

4. ‘Social equality’ is a vague, indefinite, 
mewkinelece pirase. If you mean indiscrimi- 
nate co-mingling of the races, inter-marriage, 
or whatnot, say so. Unless you have made 
some new discovery concerning matters gen- 
erally regarded as ‘settled,’ the ice is rather 
thin for skating, but at least your audience 
will know where you stand and what you are 
talking about. 

5. That this or that social or economic 
nostrum is particularly ‘good’ and adapted 
for ‘your people’ will usually be regarded by 
your audience as a fallacious hypothesis, and 
the advancement of any of the stereotyped, 
archaic and time worn theories of ‘racial up- 
lift’ will doubtless leave your audience cold 
and unresponsive. 

6. In public address or private conversa- 
tion, colored men resent being referred to as 
‘boys.’ 

Use of Obnoxious Terms 

“Golden Brown,” is a toilet prepa- 
ration produced by a colored woman 
of Memphis. She advertised exten- 
sively and caused it to be among the 
best sellers. The success of the 
business attracted white investors, 
who, it is reported, are now in con- 
trol. The new management contin- 
ued its extensive advertising, but 
unfortunately went a step too far. 
In attempting to induce an increased 
‘number of druggists to handle the 
preparation, they slurringly referred 
to the patrons as “darkies,” and not 
only in one instance, but several. 
Letters were sent to colored drug- 
gists who immediately resented them 
and refused to handle the stuff. Pa- 
trons showed their indignation by 
refusing to purchase the commodity. 
One druggist in Chicago who had a 
large supply in stock became indig- 
nant, piled the products in an alley 
and ‘burned them. The newspapers 
also joined in the protest and this 
affair became nationally known. 


The word “negress” is obnoxious 
more than that it is insulting to 
ceclored people. There is really no 
etymological, ethnological or any 
other reason for its usage. In the 
brute world we speak of lion and 
lioness, tiger and tigress, etc., but 
assuredly colored women are not of 
the brute world. 

J. B. McDaniel, a well known white 
columnist, took exception to objec- 
tions by ‘Negroes of the use of the 
word “darky” when the context vin- 
dicates the writer of any intention to 











offend. He suggested the Negroes 
make a list of terms that offend their 
tender susceptibilities. The discus- 
sion was raised by an article in a 
Pacific coast publication which re- 
ferred to Farina of “Our Gang” as 
“one of the cutest, brightest darkies 
at six years which mankind knows 
today.”’ 

Concerted effort on the part of a 
committee of colored citizens of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, has resulted in “mat- 
ter prejudiced to the Negro or any 
group of citizens being stricken from 
public school texts.” 

As the result of a public request 
made upon Mayor Edward Quinn of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, school 
books carrying history reading exer- 
cises with frequent use of the word 
‘nigger’ and gross plantation dia- 
lect, were formally removed from the 
schools by the Cambridge School 
Committee. 

Washington, D. C., school officials 
have withdrawn Poem Book, Number 
7, from the school system there. The 
book contained a poem with the word 
“nigger” in it six times. The book 
was used in the fourth grades of 
the District schools and was compiled 
by Huber, Bruner, and Curry. They 
were notified that the book would not 
be used until the poem was elimi- 
nated. 


What Term Should Be Used To 
Designate the Group of 
African Descent 

The discussion concerning what 
term should be used to appropriately 
designate the group of African de- 
scent in the United States continues: 

“It is a peculiar situation that ob- 
tains in choosing a proper and ac- 
ceptable term for our race,” says The 
Chicago Whip. “Nothing seems to 
suit us all and the nomenclature that 
has been adopted by some of our 
editors seems to. offend and irritate 
the great body of our people. There 
are jmany who abhor the word ‘Ne- 
gro,’ regardless of the capitalization 
of the ‘N.’ Others scoff the term 
‘race’ man. One editor wrote last 
week that he did not like the expres- 
sion ‘black’ applied to our race. 
Others refuse to adopt the term 
‘eolored’ claiming that it is too in- 
clusive and is not strictly descriptive. 
All of the scientists agree that there 
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is a black race and it is accepted the 
world over that we Americans of Af- 
rican lineage are members of the 
black race. It seems that we ought 
to learn to love our race. The Indian 
loves the red race and spurns the 
pale face. The Mongolian loves the 
yellow race and his gods and idols 
are sometimes characterized with 
yellow features. The white race is 
proud of the word ‘white’ but we of 
the black race seems to see no virtue 
in the term ‘black.’ It appears to 
us that we are inclined to dccept the 
glorification of the white man and 
his psychology too freely. There are 
one hundred and fifty million mem- 
bers of the black race on this earth. 
We ought to be proud of the term 
‘black.’ We are members of the 
black race and all of the other names 
mean little descriptively, historically 
or genetically.” 


The New York News is of the 


opinion that: “The National Associa- | 


tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People and the Urban League, Tus- 
kegee and Hampton, their principles 
and propaganda, are doing a distinct 
and dangerous disservice to the 
colored citizens of America by their 
effort to popularize the use of the 
word ‘Negro.’ In season and out of 
season, morning, noon, and night, 
they harangue with the propaganda 
of ‘Negro’ this and ‘Negro’ that and 
‘Negro,’ ‘Negro,’ ‘Negro.’ 

“Our quarrel with all of these 
great agencies for the solution of 
the problems of colored citizens in 
America is that they are using a 
word, without thought cf its future 
damning consequences or its present 
demoralizing influences upon the 
public sentiment of this country. A 
case in point, the;Harlem Public Li- 
brary sends out the following press 
release in part: 

““Flere are some of our latest addi- 
tions to the department: Woodson, 

G., ‘Negro Orators and Their 
Orations’; Garnett, David, ‘The 
Sailor’s Return,’ the story of the 
sudden appearance in an English 
village of a mariner, and his wife, a 
Negress from Africa; J. W. Johnson, 
‘American Negro _ Spirituals’; D. 
Heyward, ‘Porgy,’ a tale of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina; Sherwood An- 
derson, ‘Dark Laughter,’ a contrast 
between Negroes and the white wo- 





men who furnish Negro women with 
hours of amusement; Alain Locke, 
‘The New Negro.’ ” 

What Is A Negro 

The Messenger, New York City, 
contributes this interpretation: 

“Just what is a Negro? Where 
and how did the term originate? Is 
it a term of honor or reproach? 
These are some of the phases it is 
necessary to discuss. 

“The modern use of the term ‘Ne- 
gro’ dates back to 1442, when Anton 
Gonslaves, lieutenant of Prince Hen- 
ry the navigator, on a trip to the 
coast of Guinea brought back six 
captive natives from that region to 
Spain, a step which resulted in the 
African slave trade. 

“These natives were black in color, 
or ‘negro’, in the Spanish or Portu- 
guese language. Los negros (the 
blacks); los blancos (the whites). 
From Spain these Negros were taken 
to Cuba as slaves, and later to En- 
glish-speaking America, where the 
word ‘Negro’ was used later to re- 
place ‘blackamoor’ and ‘Ethiopian’, 
the former English words for black 
men. 

“The whole history of the word 
‘Negro’ except in the last sixty- 
one years is then associated with 
slavery. In other words, with things, 
with chattels, having no rights that 
‘the white man was bound to respect.’ 

“Later, the word with a capital 
‘N’ was to find its way into scienti- 
fic language, and acquire, perhaps, a 
slight measure of dignity. Johann 
Blumenbach (1752-1840), first of the 
great anthropologists and perhaps, 
even at this late day, the greatest of 
them all, in founding the study of 
Man asa science, divided the human 
race into five varieties, one of which 
he called ‘Negro.’ 

“As the term ‘Negro’ stands today 
it is fully as undefinable as electrici- 
ty. A white-skinned person who is 
legally a white man in North Caro- 
lina ean be legally a Negro in the 
adjoining state of Virginia; one le- 
gally white in Virginia will be classed 
as black in Oklahoma; the same per- 
son legally white in Oregon will be 
legally black in North Carolina; the 
whole definition for America being as 
uncertain and crochety as an old 
maid. Each state acts according to 
its prejudices, or clearer yet, the ex- 
ploitable ‘possibilities of the Negro. 
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“Many contend that the term ‘Ne-} 


gro’ is one” of Opprobrium. There can 
be no doubt that it is. It was founded 
on slavery and forced degradation.” 

Opportunity magazine continued 
the discussion by observing that: 

“There is much sensitiveness to 
the word, ‘nigger,’ as a term of con- 
tempt, a sensitiveness varying in in- 
tensity according to geography and 
according to degrees of sophistica- 
tion. What is evident now in much 
of the objection is disturbingly evi- 
dent in the objection to the use of 
the word ‘Negro’ itself. There is a 
society in Philadelphia whose pur- 
pose is to outlaw ‘Negro’ as a device 
for humiliating the race. Mr. Ed- 
ward H. Morris, a distinguished Chi- 
cago Negro attorney and member of 
the Commission on Race Relations 
appointed by *Governor Lowden to 
study the race riot, refused to place 
his signature to the report because 
‘Negro’ was used instead of ‘colored.’ 
The Chicago Defender has coined 
the word ‘race-man’ to escape it. 
There are those who insist on 
‘colored,’ ‘Afro-Americans,’ ‘Ethio- 
pians,’ ‘Lybians,’ with the same fire 
that members of this race immedi- 
ately after Emancipation insisted on 
the pedantic and impracticable ‘gen- 
tleman of color.’ ” 


Capitalizing the “N” In Negro 

Whether or not the “N” in Negro 
should be capitalized is another popu- 
lar question. The following is from 
The Amsterdam News, New York 
City: 

“It was a custom growing out of 
American slavery to write the word 
‘Negro’ with a small ‘n’ (negro). 
That custom had at least a semblance 
of reason in slavery days, but even 
that semblance has passed, as we 
shall explain. 

“In some of the very old English 
books, and books beyond the influ- 
ence of the customs of slavery, the 
word ‘Negro’ was capitalized ages 
ago. 

“Of course, the word was original- 
ly a common adjective in Spanish, 
derived from: the word ‘niger,’ Latin 
adjective meaning black. But the 
word is in its present use a noun, 
designating a particular race or 
group. When a noun denotes the 
name of a particular person, group 
or institution it is a proper noun, and 
should be capitalized. To say that 








the word ‘Negro’ should not be capi- 
talized simply because it is derived 
from a common adjective which was 
used as a substantive to denote at 
first ‘black people,’ is as erroneous 
as to say that when a man’s name 
is Baker, Shoemaker, or Smith, the 
name should be written in lower 
case letters (baker, shoemaker or 
smith), simply because those words 
in fact were derived from the com- 
mon nouns, and denoted in their be- 
ginning the trade or vocation of 
people. Any common noun becomes 
a proper noun when used to denote 
a particular person or thing, or a 
particular group of persons or 
things, ‘Sirius’ and ‘Dog Star.’ 

“When an American newspaper 
puts it this way in a news column: 
‘The inhabitants of this town are 
5,000 Caucasians, 33 Mongolians, 3 
Indians and 652 negroes,’ if the 
word ‘Negro’ is a common noun it 
is by no means coordinate with 
‘Caucasian, Mongolian and Indian.’ 

“But, it might be said, we would 
also write ‘white people and Mongo- 
lians’ and not capitalize ‘white.’ 
Yes, and that is because ‘white’ is 
not exactly coordinate with ‘Mongo- 
lian.’ ‘White’ is simply a descrip- 
tive adjective, not a racial name but 
an inaccurate racial description. 
There may be some brown ‘white’ 
people and there are certainly white 
‘Mongolians.’ And in the accepted 
meaning of ‘Negro’ in America, 
there are certainly black, brown and 
white ‘Negroes.’ The term ‘Negro’ 
is no longer ‘Negro,’ meaning black, 
but is now a proper noun designating 
a group of people, a race. We do 
not, of course, capitalize ‘whites’ and 
neither do we capitalize ‘blacks,’ nor 
should we capitalize ‘colored.’ These 
descriptive adjectives, more or less 
ineptly applied, of course, but, while 
‘white’ is coordinate with ‘black or 
colored, or brown or yellow,’ still 
‘white’ is not coordinate with Negro. 
The word ‘Caucasian’ is coordinate 
with the word ‘Negro’ or the word 
‘Mongolian.’ 

“We sometimes use other words 
more narrowly designatory of race: 
‘Celtic,’ ‘Gallic,’ ‘Slav’-—and we capi- 
talize these words, as we should. 

“The word ‘Negro’ was capitalized 
before slavery, but it looked incon- 
sistent for a slave-owner to adver- 
tise for sale: ‘6 plows, 3 mules, 2 
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cows, 6 bales of cotton and 10 Ne-j 
groes,’ capitalizing only the last. It 
looked bad to capitalize the name of, 
a mere chattel. That was the origi- 
nal motive, almost instinctively ex- 
pressed, behind the custom that made 
out ‘Negro’ to be a common noun, I 
have no doubt that if Chinese or 
Arabs had been slaves in America 
and had been offered for sale among 
cattle and sheep and garden produce 
these words would have been written 
‘chinese’ and ‘arabs.’ To’ capitalize 
them in that association would have 
offended the sense. 

“But today the word ‘Negro’ is not 
only the designation of a race and a 
great particular group, but if used 
as an adjective substantive, it is not 
even correctly descriptive of that 
group, as most of them in America 
at least are not black by any means. 
In the United States at least the 
word is a capital designation. 

“The word ‘Negro,’ while originat- 
ing as the Spanish or Portuguese 
word for black, is now the formal 
name for a race or group of people 
just like Indian or Jewish or Bantu 
or Anglo-Saxon. Frequently in 
newspaper parlance the word has 
been used in contradistinction to 
white, both being printed with a 
small letter. It is obvious, however, 
that ‘black,’ not ‘Negro,’ is the oppo- 
site of ‘white.’ Closely related to this 
matter is that of the use of courtesy 
titles ‘Miss’ and ‘Mrs.,’ which even 
today some church-going people re- 
fuse to give to Negro women. Such 
people seem to forget that the title 
‘Mrs.’ is not simply a matter of 
Christianity but one of law and civi- 
lized society. We are happy to ob- 
serve that at a recent meeting of 
the North Carolina Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation in Greens- 
boro, the chairman of the church wo- 
men’s section refused to give to re- 
porters the first names of the Negro 
women attending on the ground that 
the proper titles would be omitted in 
print, and later said that unless these 
women could have the titles she her- 
self would prefer not to have one.” 

Why Should the Negro Want a 

Capital Letter 

The Raleigh 
Times gives its opinion of capitaliz- 
ing “Negro” in an editorial: 

“Antonia M. Roper, a student at 
St. Augustine’s College, sends us a 
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communication which is like an old 
friend from repetition. He wants to 
know why we do not mark our copy 
upper case when we refer to ‘negro.’ 
This is something that never seems 
to get under the skin or into the 
brain-cap of ‘negro’ students. Our 
correspondent says: 

“‘After reading your article, ‘Dis- 
cuss Negro in Politics’ in this eve- 
ning’s issue of your paper, I am 
prompted to write this long-delayed 
letter to you, in which I desire to ask 
you a few questions regarding the 
spelling of the word ‘Negro.’ They 
are as follows: 

“Why is it that in your paper the 
word is almost always spelled, not 
with a capital ‘N’ as it should be, 
considering that it is always a pro- 
per noun or proper adjective? Would 
you treat such words as ‘Indian,’ ‘Chi- 
nese’ or ‘French’ in like manner? Do 
you think it just to the many Negro 
subscribers and carriers of your pa- 
per to spell the word in that manner? 
Do you not think such printing of 
the word is a breach of etiquette? 
Do you not think that it is contrary 
to true democracy? If so, why con- 
tinue such practice?’ 

“Well, we will tell him in a few 
words to the effect that when it is 
necessary to say that a man or boy 
has stolen an automobile or done 
other depredation, or has won a 
scholarship to go abroad with the 
Boy Scouts, we designate him, if 
necessary, as ‘white,’ but do not wor- 
ry the printer with capitalization. 

“As for ‘Greek,’ ‘French,’ ‘English,’ - 
Scotch’ and the rest of it, these things 
relate to nationalities—something the 
negro never had until Abraham Lin- 
coln gave him the accolade. As to 
Americans of the white race, there. 
never was such a mongrel breed. We 
derive from English, Scotch, Irish, 
Swiss, French in this quarter. In the 
North every section of Europe is 
represented. They are white men— 
or so designated. Why should a ne- 
gro want a capital letter?” 


Rules of Some Newspapers Relative 
to the Word Negro 

Hereafter, according to rules com- 
piled by white papers of Toledo, 
Ohio, the word “Negro” is to be be- 
gun with a capital letter, and only 
where absolutely necessary for iden- 
tification, is the word to be used 
at all. The following rules adopted 
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by The Toledo Blade show the nature 
ot the stand which the dailies have 
tabens. a 32 2 

1. The Blade does not want to play up to 
the fact that any person figuring in the news 
is colored, nor does it want to suppress the 
racial adjective in every case. The fact. of 
color should not be stressed in the news but 
mentioned casually, if at all. 

2. The color is never to be used in a head- 
line. 

3. The term ‘“‘colored’” is to be used when- 
ever possible in place of ‘‘Negro.” ‘‘Negress” 
must never be used. ‘‘Black” is prohibited. 

4. Whenever ‘“‘Negro” is used it must be 
capitalized. The word is seldom necessary, 
however, except where it is a part of the 
name of an organization, such as ‘Negro 
Business Men’s Club,” or something of the 
sort. 

The New York Board of Education, 
Dr. Frank P. Graves, commissioner, 
has issued formal orders that here- 
after a capital “N’ must be used in 
spelling the word “Negro.” 

In consonance with these orders Dr. 
C. Edward Jones, superintendent of 
schools, Albany, has sent a circular 
letter to principals of all the schools, 
directing this to be done, citing Web- 
ster’s International 
authority.” 

In 1926, this editorial appeared in 
The Columbus (Georgia) Enquirer- 
Sun: 
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“The capital, or what the old time: 


printers call ‘upper case’ ‘N’ is not, 


used by many in writing the word 
‘Negro,’ but it should be used by all. 
The word ‘Negro’ is as much a 
proper noun as the word ‘Indian,’ or 
‘Mongolian,’ or ‘Malay’ or ‘Caucas- 
jan,’ or ‘American,’ or ‘European,’ or 
any other used to designate race or 
nationality. ‘ 

“Tt is uncertain why the word ‘Ne- 
gro’ should ever have been written 
in any other way than beginning 
with a capital letter. It may be due 
to the fact that the word ‘nigger’ has 
been misused for it. But even if 
‘nigger’ be used to designate the 
black man, there is as much reason 
why it should be capitalized as any 
other word used as a_ substitute. 
When, as is the case in parts of the 
country, the word ‘Greaser’ is used, 
meaning a Mexican, or ‘Gringo,’ 
meaning an American, the words are 
capitalized.” 

An editorial in “The Advertiser” 


(Montgomery, Alabama) April 3, 
1929, said: 
“(The Listener’ in The Boston 


Transcript cites as remarkable the 
practice of the Virginia Quarterly 





Review in spelling ‘Negro’ with a 
capital ‘N,’ and the similar practice 
of Miss Ellen Glasgow, the novelist, 
of Richmond. — 

“There is, of course, no necessary 
relation between one’s. disposition 
toward the Negro and whether one 
writes the word ‘Negro’ with a small 
letter or with a capital. 

“The state spells it ‘Negro’ for 
precisely the same reason that it 
capitalizes Caucasian, Malayan, Mon- 
golian, Tartar, Eskimo, and so on. 

“It is remarkable what store the 
Negroes, particularly the leaders of 
the race, set by the capitalization of 
the initial letter. They are constant- 
ly campaigning to bring about the 
general use of the capital ‘N’ and 
regard it as a matter of great im- 
portance. Some of their newspapers 
are particularly active in the endeav- 
or to promote the general use of 
the capital letter, and we know of at 
least one of their publications which 
celebrates editorially every time an 
additional white newspaper adopts 
this policy, especially if it be a 
southern paper. It is regarded as a , 
signal victory whenever a newspaper 
adopts the capital ‘N.’ 

“The attitude of the Negroes is, of 
course, readily understood. To them 
it is a mark of recognition, a sort 
of symbol of dignity. 

“As a matter of fact, it is doubt- 
ful, from the standpoint of strict 
orthography, if it is proper to capi- 
talize the word in general usage. 
Etymologically, the word does not 
properly take a capital. Its deriva- 
tion is from the Latin ‘niger,’ which 
means black. Accordingly, in general 
usage, it is no more proper to capi- 
talize ‘Negro’ than it is to capitalize 
black man, or white man. 

There is a usage, however, in which 
it is customary and proper to capi- 
talize ‘Negro.’ That is, when the 
word is used in an ethnological sense. 
In encyclopedias and dictionaries the 
word is generally capitalized when 
it is used in this sense, and uncapi- 
talized in ordinary usage. 

“Tt does not follow that because 
the terms ‘Caucasian, ‘Mongolian,’ 
‘Eskimo,’ etc., take capitals the word 
‘Negro’ should be capitalized. The 
corresponding term for ‘Negro’ is 
‘Ethiopian,’ which is, of course, to be 
capitalized. For an analogous case, 
take the word ‘Indian.’ We capitalize 
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‘Indian,’ but we do not generally 
capitalize the term redskin. 
wise, strictly speaking, it is proper 
to capitalize ‘Ethiopian’ and leave 
‘Negro’ uncapitalized. The term ‘red- 
skin’ corresponds to the word ‘Negro’ 
in denoting the color of the skin. 

“But even so, this distinction is 
rather thin, and there should be no 
objection anywhere to capitalizing 
‘Negro’ in general usage, especially 
if it pleases the ‘Negroes’ to have it 
capitalized. For its part, The Adver- 
tiser is agreeable to it, and (barring 
typographical errors) follows this 
policy in its editorial columns. Many 
newspapers throughout the country, 
including a number in the South, 
have adopted this practice.” 


Further Discussion Concerning Peri- 
odicals and the Capitalizing of 
the Word Negro 


We E. B. DuBois, editor of The 
Crisis, said in the March, 1930, issue 
of that magazine: 

“T have for some time been mean- 
ing to publish a list of those Ameri- 
can publishers and periodicals which 
capitalize the word ‘Negro.’ The fol- 
lowing list is admittedly incomplete, 
but it is worth scanning: 

The Atlantic Monthly 

The Century Magazine 

The American Mercury 

The New Republic 

The Nation 

The Virginia Quarterly 
New York World 
Herald-Tribune 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences 
United States Census 
ie Macmillan Company 

Doubleday, Doran & Company 

Duffield & Company 

Harcourt, Brace & Company 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 

“There are doubtless other names 
that ought to be included here which 
I do not now recall. Will my friends 
remind me? Meantime let us not 
forget that the following institutions 
persist in what must now be regarded 
as a deliberate insult to twelve mil- 
lion Americans: 

The New York Times 

The New York Sun 

The Dictionary of American Biography 

The Encyclopedia Britannica 

United States Government 
Office.”’ 


In The New York Times of March 
7, 1930, appeared the following edi- 
torial: 

“The tendency in typography is 
generally toward a lessened use of 
capital letters. Yet reverence for 
things held sacred by many, a regard 
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for the fundamental law of the land, 
respect for the offices of men in high 
authority, and certain popular and 
social traditions have resisted this 
tendency. Races have their capita- 
lized distinction, as have nationali- 
ties, sects and cults, tribes and clans. 
It, therefore, seems reasonable that a 
people whe had once a proud desig- 
nation, such as ‘Ethiopians,’ reaching 
back into the dawn of history having 
come up out of the slavery to which 
men of English speech subjected 
them, should now have such recog- 
nition as the lifting of the name 
from the lower case into the upper 
can give them. Major Robert R. 
Moton of Tuskegee, the foremost 
representative of the race in Ameri- 
ca, has written to The Times that 
his people universally wish to see the 
word ‘Negro’ capitalized. It is a 
little thing mechanically to grant, 
but it is not a small thing in its im- 
plications. Every use of the capital 
‘N’ becomes a tribute to millions 
who have risen from a low estate 
into the brotherhood of the races. 

“The New York Times now joins 
many of the leading southern news- 
papers as well as most of the north- 
ern in according this recognition. In 
our ‘style book’ ‘Negro’ is now added 
to the list of words to be capitalized. 
It is not merely a _ typographical 
change; it is an act in recognition of 
racial self-respect for those who 
have been for generations in ‘the 
lower case.’ ” 

The Macon (Georgia) Telegraph, 
in an editorial of March 138, 19380, 
said: 

“The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People an- 
nounced this week—not without 
pride, it is to be imagined—the 
names of a number of newspapers 
and magazines, a number of them 
from the South, that have adopted 
the use of the capital ‘N’ in the word 
Negro. The announcement was oc- 
casioned by The New York Times’ 
editorial statement that henceforth 
it would use the capitalization. 

“Commenting on the Associa- 
tion’s statement, The New York 
World says that ‘Most of us will 
think it is right in attaching im- 
portance to the fact that a long list 
of periodicals have heeded its argu- 
ments and decided to print the word 
Negro with a capital.’ The World 
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says that publication of the word 
with small letters, when the names 
of all othHér“fraces are used in our 
language with capitals, indicated 
that it was not entirely accidental, 
but came from ‘the conviction of the 
white man in our early days that 
the Negro was in some way inferior 
to other races.’ That the practice 
was retained ‘long after constitution- 
al amendments and other pronuncia- 
mentos had put a theoretical end to 
the notion of inferiority smacked of 
hypocrisy,’ The World contends, and 
abandonment of the small letter, in 
its belief, shows that the hypocrisy 
was largely unconscious. 

“The Telegraph used the small let- 
ter for a great many years, but for 
several years now it has been using 
the capital letter, because there is 
no good argument against its use. 
The word ‘Negro’ is the name of a 
race and as such, it is incorrect to 
do anything except capitalize it, in 
our language. In other languages, 
the word is used with lower case. 
We are surprised, however, that the 
Association for Advancement of 
Colored People should put any great 
store by the achievement of inducing 
newspapers and magazines to use 
the capital ‘N.’ After all that is on- 
ly a superficial point of pride, which, 
even after it has been attained, does 
not benefit the Negro race one iota. 
If the white people of the South 
should suddenly grant to all Negro 
men the title ‘Mister,’ it might salve 
the pride but it would not alter the 
circumstances of the race. And the 
Association ought to be much more 
interested in altering the circum- 
stances than in spreading salve.” 


Some Examples of Newspapers, 
Magazines and Publishers Capi- 
talizing the Word Negro 


Northern Press— 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Evening Gazette, Haverhill. 
Courier-Citizen, Lowell. 
Sentinel, Fitchburg. 
Record, Boston. 
Transcript, Boston. 
Standard, New Bedford. 
Times, New Bedford. 
Union, Springfield. 
Gazette, Northampton. 
RHODE ISLAND 
News, Newport. 
CONNECTICUT 
Herald, Manchester. 
Republican, Waterbury. 
NEW JERSEY 
Press, Atlantic City. 








NEW YORK 
Journal News, Ithaca. 
Knickerbocker Press, Albany. 
Daily Worker, New York City. 
Evening Post,’ New York City. 
Daily News, New York City. 
Herald-Tribune, New York City. 
Sun, New York City. 
Times, New York City. 
World, New York City. 
Eagle, Brooklyn. 
Evening Recorder, Amsterdam. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Times, Chester. 
News, West Chester. 
Public-Ledger, Philadelphia. 
Tribune, Altoona. 
OHIO 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland. 
Press, Cleveland. 
News, Hamilton. 
Blade, Toledo. 
INDIANA 
News-Sentinel, Fort Wayne. 
Democrat, Goshen. 
MICHIGAN 
Herald, Grand Rapids. 
Telegram, Adrian. 
WISCONSIN 
Daily Northwestern, Oshkosh. 
ILLINOIS 
Daily News, Chicago. 
Tribune, Chicago. 
Register, Springfield. 
Telegraph, Alton. 
MINNESOTA 
Herald, Duluth. 
Pioneer Press and Dispatch, St. Paul. 
MISSOURI 
Star, Kansas City. 
Post-Dispatch, St. Louis. 


Southern Press— 
MARYLAND 
Morning Sun, Baltimore. 
Evening Sun, Baltimore. 
Times, Cumberland. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Mail, Charleston. 
Herald Dispatch, Huntington. 
VIRGINIA 
Times, Roanoke, 
News Leader, Richmond. 
Times-Dispatch, Richmond. 
Ledger Dispatch, Norfolk. 
Virginian-Pilot, Norfolk. 
Progress Index, Petersburg. 
Herald, Suffolk. 
News, Suffolk. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Courier, Asheboro. 
Herald, Durham. 
News and Observer, Raleigh. 
Times, Raleigh. 
News Dispatch, Wilmington. 
News, Albemarle. 
News, Greensboro. 
Tribune, Concord. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Record, Columbia. 
State, Columbia. 
GEORGIA 
Herald, Albany. 
Advertiser, Forsyth. 
Chronicle, Augusta. 
Banner-Herald, Athens. 
North Georgia Citizen, Dalton. 
Times, Valdosta. 
Enquirer-Sun, Columbus. 
Telegraph, Macon. 
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ALABAMA 
News, Birmingham. 
Eagle, Dothan. 
Journal, Luverne. 
Advertiser, Montgomery. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Herald, Gulfport. 


KENTUCKY 
Times, Louisville. 
Courier Journal, Louisville. 
TENNESSEE 
Banner, Nashville. 
Journal, Knoxville. 
Democrat, Columbia. 
Magazines— 
American Anthropologist. 
American Journal of Sociology. 
American Mercury. 
Atlantic Monthly. 
Century Magazine. 
Journal Social Forces. 
Nation. 
New Republic. 
Sunday School Times. 
Virginia Quarterly. 
World’s Work. 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. 
Publishers— 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
Boni and Liveright. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
Duke University Press. 
Duffield & Co. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
Macmillan Co. 
Simon and Schuster. 
University of Chicago Press. 
University of North Carolina Press. 
Vanguard Press. 
United States Census. 


International Associations 


The Universal Negro Improvement 
Association of the’ World and Mar- 
cus Garvey—The Universal Negro 
Improvement Association of the 
World with Marcus Garvey as Presi- 
dent-General, continues in spite of 
the fact that the head of the move- 
ment was tried and convicted on the 
charge of using the United States 
mail for fraudulent purposes in col- 
lecting money for the “Black Star” 
Steamship Line. In February, 1925, 
he was committed to the Federal 
Prison at Atlanta, Georgia, to serve 
a sentence of five years. 
imprisonment for more than two 
years, he continued to issue, through 
The Negro World, the organ of the 
Association, his weekly letter to the 
members of the Association and to 
the world at large. These weekly 
announcements were characterized by 
their optimism with respect to the 
ultimate triumph of the principles 
for which the Association stands and 
for the absence of any bitterness. 

In November, 1927, Marcus Garvey 
was paroled and deported from the 
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During his | 





“United States to his native country, 


Jamaica, British West Indies. He 
later went to Europe and in Septem- 
ber, 1928, presented a thirty page 
petition to the League of Nations 
for the handing over to the Univer- 
sal Negro Improvement Association 
of the World the mandates that 
were given by the League to the 
Union of South Africa; namely, Ger- 
man East Africa and German South 
West Africa. The petition to the 
League states: 

“Tf the League will pass over to 
our control, as a race, the develop- 
ment of the two late German colo- 
nies, we shall be able within twenty 
years to prove to the world and to 
the League our ability to govern our- 
selves.” The petition also attacked 
the French, Spanish, Belgian, Portu- 
guese and Italian rule in Africa. 

In October, 1928, Marcus Garvey 
landed in Canada, where he was al- 
lowed to remain, under bond, until 
November 7 of that year. 

He was returned to Jamaica, where 
in 1929, the Supreme Court of the 
island fined him $500 and sent him 
to jail for three months for refusing 
to turn over the Universal Negro 
Improvement Association of the 
World’s records and books for inspec- 
tion. While in prison he became a 
candidate and was elected to the 
Kingston Council and St. Andrew 
Corporation. He was a candidate of 
the People’s Political Party and was 
elected by a large majority over his 
opponent. The key note of his cam- 
paign was that his supporters were 
out to place a man in the council 
that represented a constituency that 
had never been represented. 


Because Mr. Garvey was absent 
from three meetings of the King- 
ston city council, being unavoidably . 
detained, his seat in the council was 
declared vacant. He again became 
a candidate and was re-elected. 


Immediately after taking his seat 
in the city council of Jamaica, Mr. 
Garvey announced his candidacy for 
election to the legislature on a plat- 
form of twenty-six planks, including 
a Jamaica university; a polytechnic 
institute; a government high school; 
a public library in the capital town 
of each parish; a national opera 
house with an academy of music and 
art; a court stenographer to take 
notes of all proceedings in higher 
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courts; a legal aid department to 
help the poor who are unable to hire 
lawyers; a change of the Kingston 
race course into a public park; com- 
pulsory working men’s insurance 
and an eight hour day. He also set 
about to elect eleven other members 
of his race to the legislature of the 
Island. He and two of his People’s 
party candidates were defeated. 


Objectives of the International Con- 
vention Negro Peoples of the World 
—The sixth annual International 
Convention of the Negro Peoples of 
the World, under the auspices of the 
Universal Negro Improvement Asso- 
ciation of the World, was held at 
Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I., from 
August 1st to 31st, 1929, and an- 
nounced the following as its objec- 
tives: ; 

1. The political and social freedom of the 
entire Negro race. 

2. The presentation of proper evidence be- 
fore the League of Nations for an adjustment 
of the International Race Problem. 

3. The creating of a thorough educational 
system for the higher education of the Ne- 
groes of America, the West Indies and Africa, 
resulting in the founding of three Negro uni- 
versities of a purely technical character—one 
in America, one in the West Indies and one 
in Africa. 

4. The creating of general economic oppor- 
tunities in agriculture, industry and commerce 
for the Negro peoples of the world, whereby 
a brisk and proper trade relationship may de- 
velop between the Negroes of America, Africa, 
the West Indies and South and Central Ameri- 
ca to insure a stable economic status. 

s. The acquiring and controlling of agricul- 
tural lands for the scientific development of 
agriculture and also the establishment of fac- 
tories and industrial institutions in various 
Negro communities to guarantee permanent 
employment to the Negroes of America, Afri- 
ca, the West Indies, and South and Central 
America, Europe and Canada. 

6. The launching of a new line of steam- 
ships—The Black Star Line—to facilitate Ne- 
gro trade and commerce throughout the world. 

7. To establish in London, Washington, 
Paris, Berlin, Rome, Brussels, Geneva, ‘Tokio, 
China, India, West Africa, South Africa, em- 
bassies to represent the interest of the entire 
Negro race and to watch and protect their 
rights. 

8. The establishing of a daily paper in 
several large cities of the world to shape sen- 
timents in favor of the entire Negro race, 
‘ namely, in London, Paris, Berlin, Capetown, 
New York, Washington, Gold Coast, West 
Africa, and the several important islands of 
the -West Indies. ; 

9. The practical effort of uniting every unit 
of the Negro race throughout the worid into 
one organized body. 

to. The formulating of plans to unify the 
religious beliefs and practices of the entire 
Negro race. : 

11. The establishing of a universal social 
code for the Negro race. . 





12. To make practical and execute each and } 
everyone of the above objects within ten; 


years as a solution of the Negro problem, and 
as a means of saving the Negro race from 
further exploitation and possible extermination 
in the world. 

13. To budget for the expenditure of a 
fund of six hundred million dollars in ten 
years to execute the above program as shall 
be determined by the convention. 

14, To elect the international officials of the 


Universal Negro Improvement Association 
and African Communities’ League of the 
World. 


1s. To elect twelve delegates from the con- 
vention to attend the tenth session of the 
League of Nations at Geneva, Switzerland. 
“316. To take up all such matters as affect 
the interest of the Negro race. 

17. To discuss and amend the constitution 
of the Universal Negro Improvement- «\ssocia- 
tion and African Communities’ League. 

The Pan-African Congress—This 
is an effort to assemble in delibera- 
tion representatives of the different 
groups of people of Negro descent in 
a world congress. The first Pan-Afri- 
can Congress met in Paris in Febru- 
ary 19-21, 1919. Its objectives were 
stated to be that, “wherever persons 
of African descent are civilized and 
able to meet the tests of surround- 
ing culture they shall be accorded 
the same rights as their fellow citi- 
zens; they shall not be denied on ac- 
count of race or color a voice in their 
own government; justice before the 
courts and economic and social equali- 
ty according to ability and desert.” 
For the natives of Africa, it advo- 
cated participation in their govern- 
ment as fast as their development 
permits in conformity with the prin- 
ciple that the government exists for 
the natives and not the natives for 
the government.” 

The methods sanctioned by the 
congress for the realization of its 
ideals were solely moral suasion and 
the arousing of international public 
opinion. Its recommendation to the 
Peace Conference read: 

“Whenever it is proved that Afri- 
can natives are not receiving just 
treatment at the hands of any state 
or that any state deliberately ex- 
cludes its civilized citizens or sub- 
jects of Negro descent from its body 
politic and cultural, it shall be the 
duty of the League of Nations to 
bring the matter to the attention of 
the civilized world.” 

The second Pan-African Congress 
met in London, Brussels and Paris 
in August 28-31 and September 2-6, 
1921. It set aside a section in the 
International Bureau of Labor to 
deal with the conditions and needs 
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of native labor, especially in Africa. 
The labor problems of the world, it 
asserted, could never be solved so 
long as colored labor “is enslaved 
and neglected,” and it urged a thor- 
ough investigation. 


The third Pan-African Congress 
met in London and Lisbon in Novem- 
ber, 1923, and took up the needs of 
the race as a whole. It urged the 
League of Nations to “appoint direct 
diplomatic representatives, in the 
mandated territories with duties to 
investigate and report conditions,” 
and to appoint representatives of the 
Negro race on the mandates com- 
mission and in the International 
Labor Bureau. The Executive Com- 
mittee, as well, formulated at that 
time the following needs of its 
people: 

1. A voice in their own government. 

2. The right of access to the land and its 
resources. 

3. Trial by juries of peers 
lished forms of law. 

4. Free elementary education for all; broad 
training in modern industrial technique, and 
higher training of selected talent. 

5. For the development of Africa for the 
benefit of Africans, and not merely for the 
profit of Europeans. 

6. The abolition of the slave trade and of 
the liquor traffic. 

7. World disarmament and the abolition of 
war; but failing this, and as long as white 
folk bear arms against black folk, the right 
of blacks to bear arms in their own defense. 

8. The organization of commerce and _in- 
dustry so as to make the main objects of capi- 
tal and labor the welfare of the many, rather 
than the enriching of the few. 


The fourth Pan-African Congress 
met in New York City in 1927. Its 
manifesto states what the Congress 
considered the main demands of Ne- 
groes throughout the world: 

1. A voice in their own government. 

2. Native rights to the land and its 
ral resources. 

3. Modern education for all children. 

4. The development of Africa for the Afri- 
cans and not merely for the profit of Euro- 
peans. 

5. The re-organization of commerce and 
industry so as to make the main object of 
capital and: labor the welfare of the many 
rather than the enriching of the few. 

6. The treatment of civilized men as civi- 
lized men despite differences of birth, race 
or color. 


Summary of Nineteen Years Civil 
Rights Struggle for American 
Negroes 
Under the above caption the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People issued the 

following in 1929: 


under estab- 


natu- 





“The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People has 
carried the cause of the American 
Negro before the main courts of the 
United States; the law courts from 
lowest to highest and the court of 
public opinion. 

“On the first and only organized, 
persistent fight against the Shame of 
America, the crime of lynching, the 
Association has spent $62,860.55. 

“On legal cases alone, which in- 
clude five decisive victories before 
the United States Supreme Court, 
the Association has spent inthe years 
from 1910 to September 30, 1928, 
the sum of $80,080.21, this total ex- 
penditure on all its legal work being 
far less than is often spent on a 
single important legal contest. This 
legal work of the Association is di- 
rected to the affirmation of funda- 
mental civil rights affecting not 
alone Negroes but every citizen of 
the country. The Negro represents 
the shock troops in this long strug- 
gle for democracy. 


“Legal and civil rights work is 
but one phase of the manifold activi- 
ties of thegN. Aj. At Gagan. Liss im- 
portance warrants the detailed sum- 
mary given here of outstanding cases 
only, together with statements of 
the cost of getting results. The 
sums listed apply to expenditures by 
the national office. In many cases, 
the branches have raised and dis- 
bursed substantial sums in addition, 
as well as often themselves carrying 
legal fights to a conclusion. 

I9Io 

Pink Franklin, eee sentence commuted to 
life imprisonment by Governor of South 
Carolina after intervention by N. A. A. C. P. 
Cost, $410.25. 

Thomas Williams, cleared in murder charge 
after habeas corpus instituted by N. A. A. C. 
P. in New Jersey. Judge congratulated As- 


sociation for acquainting the ignorant and help- 
less with their legal rights. $266.10. 
1QII 
Henry Graham, cleared of murder charge 
in New Jersey. Death sentences of two 
Delaware boys commuted to life imprisonment. 
1912 é 
Mr. Bolin, colored organist, obtained sea- 
son ticket and $300 damages after exclusion 
from Palisades Amusement Park, New York. 


1913 
Grandfather Clause, disfranchising south- 
ern Negroes declared unconstitutional by 


United States Supreme Court. Cost of print- 
ing Moorfield Storey’s brief, $180. 


Coatesville, Pennsylvania, lynching investi- 
gation, including retention of William J. 
Burns, eventuated in recommendation from 





revoked. 
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Pennsylvania governor that city -charter be | Freedom of press upheld in defense of two 
$2,642.32. colored editors of Louisville, Kentucky, 
1914 Messrs. Warley and Cole. $500. 
Discriminatory — fegislation checked in Con- 1927 


gress, including anti- -intermarriage, segregation 
and jim-crow bills in District of Columbia 
and bill making Negroes ineligible for army 
and ravy service. 


1916 

Lynching investigations: Cherokee County, 

Georgia; Waco, Texas; Gainesville, Florida; 
Abbeville, South Carolina, 
1917 

Louisville residential segregation ordinance 


held unconstitutional by United States Su- 
preme Court. $1,342.02. 

‘ East St. Louis riots investigated, facts pub- 
lished, relief measures organized, legal defense 


of Negroes formulated. $2,347.25. 


Lynching investigations: Memphis and Dy- 
ersburg, Tennessee. 4 

24th Infantry: Investigation begun of 
Houston, Texas, riot, clemency asked for 


colored soldiers sentenced to death, legal de- 
fense supplied, and campaign carried on lead- 
ing to commutation of sentences of last of 
imprisoned men in 1928, 

Extradition of John Johnson from Boston 
to Virginia successfully opposed on ground 
fair trial would not be given. $300. 

1918 

Lynching _ investigations: Fayetteville, 
Brookes and JTowndes counties and Black- 
shear, Georgia; Estill Springs, Tennessee. 

New York State Civil Rights Law prepared 
by N. A. A. C. P. legal committee became 
law, April 13. 


1919 

Race riots in Washington, Chicago, ($3,450) 
and Phillips County, Arkansas, investigated, 
facts broadcast and legal defense organized. 
Lynching investigations: Vicksburg and 





Shubuta, Mississippi; trials of acquitted lynch- 
ers, Tuscumbia, Alabama. 

First National Conference on lynching 
held in New York, speakers in Carnegie Hall 
included Charles Evans Hughes, Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw, General John H. Sherburne. 

Sergeant Edgar C. Caldwell, condemned to 


death in Alabama, case carried to United 
States Supreme Court, $965.85. 
1921 


Tulsa, Oklahoma riot investigated and facts 
published. $3,646.54 raised and expended for 
relief, 

1923 

Arkansas peonage riot victims defended be- 
fore Supreme Court of the United States and 
Arkansas, twelve freed from death sentences, 
sixty-seven from life and long term imprison- 
ment. 


dominated by mob is not due process of 
law. $14,942.27. : 

1924 
School segregation cases in Indiana, Kan- 


sas, Ohio and New Mexico. 
1925 
Dr. O. H. Sweet, family and seven friends 
acquitted in two trials of murder charges 
rising out of mob $egregation attack on his 
home. $37,849. 
Anti-intermarriage bills successfully opposed 
in Iowa, Michigan and Ohio. 
1926 
School segregation dees in Aone River, 


Principle established that trial in court |. 





New Jersey. _ $500. 


Texas White Primary Law barring Negroes 
from Democratic primaries held unconstitu- 
tional by United States Supreme Court. 
$2,916.90. 

Samuel A. Browne, Staten Island postman 
defended in maintaining home against mob 
violence and threats. $379.25. 

Segregated schools fought in Gary, Indiana, 


($800); Atlantic City, New Jersey, ($211.50) 
and Douglas, Arizona, ($300). 

Two investigations of peonage conditions 
brought to light by Mississippi River floods. 
$827.34. 

Coffeyville, Kansas riot, investigated and 


Negroes in subsequent court action cleared of 


rape charge which originated trouble. $350. 
Murder conviction of Jim Davis, South 
Carolina, reversed. Man had defended his 


two daughters from white man. $550. 
Anti-intermarriage laws successfully opposed 


in Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey and Rhode Island. 
1928 


Residential segregation by property owners’ 


covenant fought in two Washington, D. C. 
cases. $3,329.69. 
Negro representation on juries in South, 


question raised in case of Abe Washington, 


Florida. $268.02. 

White primary exclusion of Negroes by 
parities from ballot fought in Texas, Vir- 
ginia and Florida. $500 each. 


Extradition opposed of Edward Glass from 
California to Oklahoma and after extradition, 
legal defense aided. $250. 

Continued imprisonment of Ben Bass after 
thirteen years in jail on white woman’s per- 
jured testimony fought in South Carolina. 
$300 to date. 

Extradition opposed Samuel 
from Illinois to Georgia. $100. 

Jim Crow of interstate passengers contested 
by Mrs. Blanche Brookins who recovered 

2,750 in settlement by Atlantic Coast Line. 
$100. (Mrs. Brookins refunded $100). 

Miscarriage of justice alleged and fought 
in case of Thomas Nelson, convicted of mur- 
der in Virginia. $100. 


Resolutions 1930 Meeting 
Ne AAC. oP: 


“No element of the American popu- 
lation has felt the present economic 
depression as keenly as the Ameri- 
can Negro, and this fact illustrates 
perhaps better than anything else 
the nature of our problem. The 
grand-children -of the slaves have 
achieved physical freedom, legal sta- 
tus, and political power in the North, 
but their economic bondage still fet- 
ters them. They form in the mass 
a great reservoir of unskilled and 
semi-skilled labor, paid on the lowest 
scale of current wages, hired last in 
times of prosperity and fired first in 
days ‘of depression. 

“The attitude of the trade: unions 


) 


of Kennedy 
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continues to be such that it is diffi- 
cult for Negroes to acquire skill or 
raise their standards of living and 
public opinion still regards the place 
of the Negro as properly near the 
line of sheer physical existence. This 
situation indicates the most impor- 
tant field for unceasing agitation for 
more thoughtful education. We com- 
mend the efforts in Chicago, New 
York, and elsewhere to use the eco- 
nomic power of Negro consumers in 
order to open opportunity for wider 
employment. This movement de- 
serves the cooperation of everyone. 

“There is every indication that the 
time for a renewed and serious battle 
for the civil rights of the Negro is 
at hand. It seems certain that the 
N. A. A. C. P. can launch during the 
next year in the courts of the nation 
a widespread battle against disfran- 
chisement laws and customs in the 
eight southern states where disfran- 
chisement laws were passed between 
1890 and 1910. It has been en- 
couraged by the ‘white primary’ 
cases to’ hope for wide success. It 
purposes to make a frontal attack 
upon the wretchedly unjust discrimi- 
nation of ‘Jim Crow’ car laws in the 
fourteen southern states which have 
such laws and in the United States 
courts where the matter of interstate 
travel has not yet been brought to 
satisfactory decision. We plan in- 
vestigating discrimination on bus 
lines. We propose also, in the near 
future, to find out how far it is pos- 
sible under the law to interfere with 
the constitution of normal and de- 
cent family life, and to put a pre- 
mium on bastardy and prostitution 
by anti-intermarriage laws. We shall 
also work for representation of Ne- 
groes on juries. And above all, we 
are going to attack the discrimina- 
tion in school funds customary in 
nearly all the southern states, which 
gives to the already underprivileged 
Negro child less than half the chance 
of learning to read and write and 
acquiring the elements of education 
that is given to the none too fortu- 
nate white child. 

“Our triumph 
Judge Parker, 
Hoover appointed to the Supreme 
‘Court was due not only to the sound 
logic of our contention that a Su- 
preme Court justice must support 
the Fifteenth Amendment, but even 
more to the weight of our growing 


in the defeat of 





whom President |, 


political power. Unless, therefore, 
that political power is used independ- 
ently and honestly for the support 
of candidates who stand for democ- 
racy and against caste and color 
prejudice, as well as for the larger 
matters of liberal reform in this 
country, we cannot hope for further 
triumphs of this sort. The Parker 
victory is a demand for courageous 
action under the party organization 
and for independent voting on the 
part of the Negro regardless of form- 
er party affiliations. For this purpose 
we urge our members and our friends 
to register and vote and particularly 
to collect and send.to us all available 
information concerning the disfran- 
chisement of Negroes in the southern 
states. ¢ F 
“The recrudescence of lynching in 
its most horrible form shows the 
wisdom of our contention that 
nothing less than federal legislation 
against this kind of barbarism will 
ever suffice to crush it. There have 
been in the ten years, ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1929, 330 mob murders of un- 
tried persons accused of crime in the 
United States. During six months 
of the present year there have al- 
ready been twelve lynchings, ineclud- 
ing the horrible burning at Sherman, 
Texas, where men and women and 
children danced around the blazing 
jail singing, ‘Happy Days Have 
Come Again.’ How long is this coun- 
try going to stand as the only civi- 
lized nation where such atrocities 
are permitted? The mayor of one 
Oklahoma town has shown how easy 
it is to check or frustrate the mob. 
We commend his effort and the ef- 
forts of other southern liberals. 
“We can easily understand the op- 
position of southern senators to any 
real investigation into crime in the 
United States, and this leads us to 
reiterate our plea to the Hoover Law 


‘Enforcement Commission that they 


investigate all crime and allow this 
association to lay before them facts 
in our possession. We ask, too, that 
the Senate committee on campaign 
expenditures include in their investi- 
gation not simply expenditures and 
methods in the North but methods 
and disfranchisement in the South. 


“We still insist that in compulsory 
segregation by race lies the active 
germ of all prejudice, race hatred 
and war. There is no earthly objec- 
tion to persons associating them- 
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selves as they wish for social and | 
cultural objects; but forced segrega- 
tion against the will of the individu- 
als and for the purpose of human 
degradation, is a shameless thing, 
whether it occurs as a matter of 
residence, education or social inter- 
course. Clear thinking on this point, 
both among Negroes and whites, is 
the beginning of world peace. 

“We are glad to find ourselves at 
the time of this conference facing the 
prospect of a free and reborn Haiti. 
The unjustifiable grip of brute power 
which America has had on the throat 
of a sister republic has been eased 
at least far enough to allow the Hai- 
tians a president of their own choice. 
We trust that the complete restora- 
tion of autonomy to this republic will 
follow the program outlined ~ by 
President Hoover’s Commission. 

“We greet Gandhi and free India; 
we hail the struggle of China against 
enemies within and without. We 
send sympathy to Egypt. We hold 
out hands of fellowship to the black 
fold of East, South and West Africa. 
We hail the economic independence 
of the dark people of the West In- 
dies and Central and South America. 

“On the whole, as we look back 
over the year, despite its poverty 
and suffering, its lynching and con- 
tinued race hate, we find abundant 
reason for encouragement; we have | 
political power and we can use it. We 
have one member of Congress and 
after reapportionment we are going 
to have more members. We are se- 
curing wider recognition in music, 
drama, art, and literature. The area 
of human and social contact between 
the races in the United States is 


broadening, and the question of our} 


civil rights and economic survival 
is a matter of increasing concern to 
the nation. Therein lies abundant 
hope.” 

Durham Fact-Finding Conference 

The report of the committee on 
findings of the third Fact-Finding 
Conference held at Durham (North 
Carolina) in April, 1930, presented 
the following: 

The conference finds: ) : 

“That the essential objectives to be attained 
in Negro life pivot around basic economic 
factors: : ; 

“That normal ‘conditions in health, educa- 
tion, employment, government, — and wealth 
come by reason of the pursuit of accepted 
practices in business, thrift, politics, training 
and Jabor; 

“That peculiar conditions govern and con- 
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trol relations of Negroes, due to the system 
under which this race is forced to live and 
work, but that the assumption that losses sus- 
tained in occupations have come about solely 
because of such a discriminatory system is 
without foundation in fact; and 


“That many organized forces are laboring 
effectively in the interest of Negroes which 
should give them hope and courage in their 
struggle to achieve. 

“From the papers and discussions of the 
conference we present the following facts and 
recommendations: 

“There are great possibilities for Negroes 
in the field of business, but the same regu- 
lations and principles apply to all business 
without regard to race. The Department of 
Commerce, through its business specialists, 
renders most valuable service in this connec- 
tion. Business men are urged to consult this 
department on their business problems. It is 
found in seventeen southern cities that 
the Negroes’ expenditures are three hundred 
and thirty millions of dollars per year. Eco- 
nomic sagacity on the part of the Negro will 
increase his purchasing power tremendously. 
The C. M. A. organization is a practical ex- 
pression in this direction. 

“Negro workers are employed in the more 
or less undesirable occupations without regard 
to capacity for better things. They are 
thought too unreliable and careless, with the 
result that they have lost much ground. In 
*the unemployment crisis they have been 
forced out of traditional and customary oc- 
cupations. Trade union organizations _ affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor 
and other labor unions, together with the 
formation of cooperatives, credit unions, and 
the support of labor legislation, the promo- 
tion of vocational guidance and training, con- 
stitute the basic program for the protection 
and advancement of the Negro worker. 

“The third annual Fact-Finding Confer- 
ence endorses the formation of the Federation 
of Negro fraternals and urges the executives 
and members of Negro fraternals to support 
the federation idea in order that the usefulness 
of the fraternal order may be preserved. 

“Consumers cooperation, being fundamen- 
tally sound, offers possibilities for the eco- 
nomic improvement of the Negro. The Ne- 
gro colleges through their business and eco- 
nomics departments are urged to give study 
to consumers cooperation and to perfect 
practical education projects of same. 

“The Negro bank is the reservoir of the 
community and instead of being promoted 
by Negro business is promoting Negro busi- 
ness. As a source of support to the business 
units of the community and as an aid in fi- 
nancing the trained young man and woman 
in the profession, the Negro bank is indis- 
pensable. It is supplying definite economic 
aid to these lines of endeavor in proportion 
to the demonstrated character and ability of its 
clients. j 

“Banking has no color and its creed is 
identical in the application of its principles 
to all people and races. The Negro bank is 
subject to the same laws, principles, and 
methods as any bank of any other race. 

“The Assistant Secretary of the United 
States Department of Labor indicated the 
great business and economic progress in the 
country. The facts relating to the wages, 
hours, and working conditions of the Negro 
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workers suggest the necessity for a construc- 
tive program by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor to advance this general ecu- 
nomic welfare. Negroes are urged to avail 
themselves of the facilities of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

“Negro education can contribute to the eco- 
nomic improvement of the Negro by basing 
trade courses and business courses on the 
demands of industry, business, and industrial 
trends. It is urged that vocational guidance 
be or furnish the scientific basis for the fore- 
going program. 

“Tt is recommended that there be a coordina- 
tion and correlatian of Negro business, church 
and press, through education with »the student 
and the worker to the end of providing em- 
ployment opportunities to trained Negro 
workers. 

“There must be a revision of educational 
ideals so as to emphasize more persistently 
the education of the Negro masses for eco- 
nomic efficiency. The economic competition 
of the present machine age makes it most 
imperative that special measures be taken to 
fit Negroes for the exactions of a _ technical 
industrial order. Moreover it appears that 
there is bound to be keener competition and 
that it is highly advisable for Negroes to 
give serious consideration to the opportuni- 
ties afforded in agriculture. Survival of the 
race forbids our passing up too lightly the 
hold which the Negroes have on the farm. 
The matter of filling well the humbler places 
is just as indispensable to our survival and 
cultural achievement as aspiring to the more 
pretentious positions. The fact remains that 
the masses of Negroes 
classes and these masses must live by filling 
and finding well the ordinary places of live- 
lihood; vocational training should be placed 
within the reach of the masses. ‘This phase 
of education must be attended to at once. 

“Tt is recommended that there be a com- 
pilation of facts lying in the fields of exist: 
ing organizations such as the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, the Urban League and the National 
Negro Business League and referred to such 
organizations to be used in their respective 
programs. 

“That industrial conferences be heid in the 
South and other sections of the country 
where the need of same is felt.” 


What the Negro Thinks 


The racial consciousness of the 
Negro from the standpoint of dis- 
criminations is most effectively set 
forth in the volume “What The Ne- 
gro Thinks,” by Robert R. Moton. 
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The book indicates in particular 
the things in which the Negro is 
discriminated against, and aims to 
tell those of other races who are in- 
terested in the subject something of 
how it feels to be constantly sub- 
jected to such discriminations, and 
to reveal the thoughts of the Negro 
inspired by those feelings whenever 
he has occasion to reflect on his ex- 
periences. 

The book is written in the belief 
that the vast majority of those peo- 
ple in America who are not dis- 
criminated against in this way are 
really ignorant both of the nature 
and the extent of the discrimination 
practiced against Negroes in some 
degree in all sections of our coun- 
try, and that many of them have 
been misled by the Negro’s silence 
on this subject to believe that he is 
not only complaisant but contented 
and even happy under existing con- 
ditions. 

It is written also in the hope that 
such enlightenment as this 
volume may bring, an _ increasing 
number will be moved to investigate, 
at first hand, the conditions to 
which attention is here directed and 
lend themselves to the effort that is 
being made today, not only by Ne- 
groes but by some of the finest and 
noblest spirits of other races in our 
land, to give to the Negro that 
equality of opportunity which is the 
pride of America. 

These discriminations are dis- 
cussed ,under the following eleven 
heads: 


“T Know the Negro;” “Knowing the’ White 
Man;” “The Advancing Negro;” ‘Solving 
the Negro Problem Without the Negro;” 
“The Negro and the Law: Common Car- 
riers;” “‘The Negro and the Law: Schools— 
Housing; ‘‘The Negro and the Government: 
The Ballot—The Courts;” ‘The Negro and 
the Government: Public Offices—Public Poli- 
cy;” ‘The Negro and Public Sentiment;”’ 
“The Negro’s Reaction;” ‘The Outlook.” 


> 
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DIVISION V 


-DISCRIMINATIONS AGAINST NEGROES 


Business and Discriminations 

The bookkeeper of a certain well 
known establishment of Knoxville, 
Tennessee, feeling the loss of Negro 
patronage was led to inquire the rea- 
son. The fact was disclosed that every 
statement sent out by this concern 
was addressed so as to indicate the 
racial affiliation of the addressee by 
adding the abbreviation “Col.” to the 
name of the person. The “Hast 
Tennessee News” comments: “How 
many of the Italian or Hungarian. or 
Jewish patrons of such concerns re- 
ceive their statements with the word 
Italian’ or ‘Hungarian’ or ‘Jew’ fol- 
lowing the names. 

“From our observation of the tac- 
tics of the successful business men, 
both white and colored, we have 
concluded that their success is based 
on their ability to exhibit courtesy 
and consideration for the rights and 
feelings of those whose patronage 
they wished and the concerns who 
fail to exhibit such will eventually 
find that they will strike the rocks 
of business failure.” 

“When you are born,’ says The 
Chicago Whip, “if you have a small 
percentage of African blood in your 
veins upon your birth certificate is 
recorded that information, when you 
die, in the bureau of vital statistics 
and upon your death certificates is 
again recorded your identity with 
the colored race. In fact, in America 
when the entire gamut from the 
cradle to the grave is run the badge 
of color is peculiarly conspicuous. 
The extent to which the colored 
people are catalogued and classified 
because of their color alone is amaz- 
ing. No other people in this coun- 
try who have become naturalized 
and have taken out their citizenship 
papers are labelled and stamped as 
are the colored people. From this 
task of cataloguing people because of 
their color alone there would seem 
to be some deep, underlying motive, 
beyond the desire to have definite 
information of population, births and 
deaths. 





“What is the deep, underlying mo- 
tive of finding out who is white and 
who is colored? We can understand 
why there could be a reasonable de- 
sire for the government to know how 
many colored people there are in the 
country, we can understand why 
birth and mortality can have a logi- 
cal interest, but there are countless 
other instances where we can see no 
lcgical reason why there should be a 
constant cataloguing of color. Why 
should banks and financial institu- 
tions be interested in writing a ‘C’ 
behind the name -of every colored 
depositor. We have no application 
of the custom of credit houses mak- 
ing such designations when they are 
amply satisfied with the qualifica- 
tions of the customer to pay. We 
entertain no sound arguments to of- 


- fer for the labelling of the profes- 


sional men by way of color. In most 
of the instances where there is a 
requirement for the color to be desig- 
nated it is our belief that no tenable, 
honorable reasons can be given, and 
even if there are good reasons the 
methods adopted are crude, coarse 
and undiplomatic. 

“It is reported that Negro busi- 
nesses are discriminated against, as 
for example, it is said that in New 
York City, they are considered a bad 
risk for burglar insurance, so also 
are private homes and apartments 
and personal clothes and jewelry. It 
was reported that in Chicago, 133 
leading bond and mortgage concerns 
would not accept mortgages signed 
by Negroes nor would they entertain 
applications from districts inhabited, 
to any extent, by Negroes.” 

Athletics and Discriminations 

The Chambersburg (Pennsylvania) 
High School was dropped from the 
Cumberland Valley Athletic Associa- 
tion in 1927 because the Pennsylvania 
school refused to sign a resolution to 


bar Negro players from _ league 
games. High schools of Martins- 
burg, West Virginia; Winchester, 
Virginia; Hagerstown, Maryland; 


and Waynesboro, Pennsylvania, were 
members of the league. 
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The athletic authorities cf Colgate 
University were charged with hav- 
ing signed an agreement to play 
Vanderbilt University in Nashville 
with the expressed understanding 
that Colgate would respect “south- 
ern tradition’ by keeping Ray 
Vaughn, a Negro player, out of the 
game. Vanderbilt won the game. 

As a result the student body at 
Colgate and many friends criticised 
the athletic authorities’ treatment of 
the colored star, at the same time 
urging that Vaughn retaliate by re- 
fusing to continue to play with the 
team. 

To keep David Myers, Negro quar- 
terback of New York University, out 
of the line-up for the New York Uni- 
versity-Georgia game in 1929 it was 
reported that the New York Univer- 
sity coach drew up what was a sort 
of “gentlemen’s agreement” with 
the University of Georgia. Just when 
the protests against the surrender to 
southern prejudice was reaching a 
threatening volume, a medical exami- 
nation showed that Myers was phy- 
sically unfit for the game. Two weeks 
after the Georgia game, Myers ap- 
peared in the line-up against Rut- 
gers. The New York Daily News 
made this comment on his playing 
in that game: 

“David Myers, who couldn’t play 
against Georgia and Missouri, seems 
to be all the better for his rest, en- 
forced by illness and a gentlemen’s 
agreement. His line plunging gained 
many yards and his 50-yard spurt 
for a touchdown was one of the 
bright spots of the game.” 

Education and Discriminations 


Johns Hopkins University in 1925 
was invited to conduct extension 
courses for the Wilmington (Dela- 
ware) public school teachers. 

The superintendent of schools of 
Wilmington was notified that it was 
against the Johns Hopkins policy to 
admit Negroes in its courses. At a 
meeting of principals of Wilmington 
schools it was moved that inasmuch 
as the colored part of the teaching 
force was excluded from the course 
offered by Johns Hopkins that it be 
rejected without further considera- 
tion. The motion was carried unani- 
mously by the vote of the 24 white 
and six colored principals. 

In 1927, the Superior Court of 
Boston, Massachusetts, awarded Mrs. 








- 


Julia M. Stratton $200 in a $5,000 
suit against the Posse Normal School 
of Gymnastics. In 1921, Mrs. Strat- 
ton was refused admittance into the 
schcol because of her color. 


National officers of Pi Lambda 
Theta, a professional pedagogical 
society, demanded in 1929, that its 
Syracuse University chapter expel 
Edythe Dorsey, a young colored wo- 
man of high scholarship attainment, 
or suffer the penalty of suspension. 
Mary Hinckey, white, a senior and 
the president of the local chapter 
answered for the chapter that the 
organization could take what steps 
it desired, but that they would not 
disband the Syracuse group nor un- 
der any circumstances agree to the 
expulsion of Miss Dorsey. 

In February of 1927, twenty-three 
Negro families of Toms River, New 
Jersey, refused to send their children 
to a separate classroom provided for 
them by the public school authori- 
ties in a poorly heated, one-room 
church ‘in the Berkley Township. 
The board of education retaliated by 
bringing the parents into the court 
on the charge of violating the com- 
pulsory education law. Judge New- 
man, of the Ocean City Court, found 
them not guilty. In June 1927, Dr. 
John Logan, state commissioner of 
education, ruled in ordering rein- 
statement of the Negro children in 
the school at Toms River, that clas- 
sification of pupils by groups must 
be on other grounds than religion, 
nationality or color. 

A writ was won from the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey in 1928 direct- 
ing officers of the Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue School in Atlantic City to admit 
Negro children, or show cause. 

School authorities had attempted 
to make colored children attend the 
segregated Indiana Avenue School, 
where they arrived exhausted and 
often late because of the great dis- 
tances they had to go. 


In 1925, the Ohio Supreme Court 
refused to review a suit that was 
brought by William Phillips, Negro, 
against the board of education of 
the Woodlawn rural school district of 
Hamilton County to compel the board 
ef education to discontinue special 
classes for Negro children, on the 
ground that the method of segrega- 
tion constituted discrimination. 
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The original suit was brought be- 
fore Judge .Robert LeBlond, who held 
that there was no _ discrimination, 
provided that the same subjects were 
taught and teachers of the same 
ability employed. 

Phillips carried the case to the 
Court of Appeals. The Court of Ap- 
peals refused to review the case and 
it was carried to the Supreme Court 
which also refused to review it. 

This action of the Supreme Court 
has the effect of approving the lower 
court’s decision. 

Injunction Suits Filed 


Earl Reese, a citizen of Dayton, 
Ohio, filed suit April 30, 1925, in the 
Court of Appeals of Chio to compel 
the board of education of Dayton 
to admit his two children to the same 
classroom with white pupils, alleg- 
ing that his and other colored chil- 
dren were discriminated against and 
segregated into a jim crow annex. 
The Court cf Appeals ruled that 
while the board had the right to use 
discretion in the assignment of pu- 
pils, it could not resort to strict seg- 
regation. The board then carried 
the case to the State Supreme Court 
where the decision of the lower 
court was affirmed. 

In September 1927, 1,400 white 
students of the Emerson High School, 
Gary,’ Indiana, refused to attend 
classes because 24 Negro children 
had been assigned to the school be- 
cause of the great distance they 
would otherwise have to. travel each 
day in going to and from school. 
The majority of the members of the 
Gary City council yielded to the de- 
mands of the striking high school 
students, by passing a _ resolution 
providing for the erection of a tem- 
porary school building for Negro 
students. On the petition of a group 
of representative Negro citizens, 
a temporary injunction against the 
City of Gary restraining it from 
erecting a $15,000 school exclusively 
for colored students was granted. 

Common Pleas Judge A. J. Pear- 
son issued a writ of mandamus in 
1925 ordering the Shaker Heights 
Village board of education to accept 
the 20 colored pupils from Beach- 
wood Village, who, at the beginning 
of the school year, were barred from 
attending the schools of Shaker 
Heights Village, a suburb of Cleve- 








land. White school children from 
Beachwood were not barred. 

Beachwocd has no schools of its 
own. Its contract with Shaker 
Heights provided that it must pay 
$3 a .week tuition for elementary 
school children and $4 a week for 
high school children. 

The case was finally carried to the 
Supreme Court cf Ohio which dis- 
missed the case of the board of edu- 
cation of Shaker Heights asking that 
Negro children of Beachwood be 
barred from the schools of that dis- 
trict. 
County Boards of Education Must 
Support Negro Schools 

County boards of education of 
Kentucky must support Negro 
schools, the Court of Appeals held 
in 1926 in declining to dissolve an 
injunction that released the Flem- 
ingsburg graded school district from 
supporting a Negro school. 

The injunction suit was brought by 
Negro citizens of Fleming County to 
cbtain interpretation of a 1926 act 
that had been construed as forcing 
graded school districts to maintain 
the schools. The decision affects ap- 
proximately 200 school districts, in- 
cluding seventy-two county seats. 

The 200 school districts affected, 
support white schools. Property 
owners in these districts pay no 
county school tax. The schools for 
Negroes inside these white school 
districts have been classed as county 
schools and the county supported 
them. The act of the 1926 general 
assembly, introduced by Dr. Shaler 
Rerry, Fort Thomas, and known as 
House Bill 460, was backed by school 
authorities, who wanted the law 
changed so graded school districts 


-would support their own schools for 


Negrces. 

McHenry Rhoads, superintendent 
of public instruction, interpreted the 
law to mean that each graded school 
district must support its own schools. 
The Fleming County board of edu- 
cation, acting on his advice, declined 
to take a census for Negro schools 
or to appoint teachers for them. The 
board of trustees of the Flemings- 
burg graded common school district 
cited an opinion of the attorney gen- 
eral and refused to take over main- 
tenance of a school for Negroes. 

The citizens charged that the act 
was vague, indefinite, contradictory 
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and mixed and that they were unable 
to tell its purpose or effect on. exist- 
ing laws. They pointed out that re- 
fusal of either of the two boards to 
act was threatening to deprive Negro 
children of their school. 

Circuit Judge C. D. Newell held 
that the 1926 act was unconstitution- 
al, and issued an injuction compelling 
the county board to maintain the 
school. The county board asked the 
dissolution of. the injuction in taking 
the case to the appellate body, con- 
tending that the 1926 act made the 
graded school districts responsible. 

The Court of Appeals did not go 
into the constitutionality of the 1926 
act, merely holding that the inter- 
pretation that graded school dis- 
tricts were responsible for mainte- 
nance of schools was unwarranted. 

In Flemingsburg, approximately 
140 Negroes attended the graded 
school. The Flemingsburg district had 
an 80-cent school tax, producing a per 
capita average of $57 a year for 
white school students. Fleming 
County had a 40-cent tax, producing 
approximately $14 per capita for 
pupils. It developed that the coun- 
ty had been spending $2,500 a year 
out of its own funds for maintenance 
of the school for Negroes in Flem- 
ingsburg. 

Legislative Enactments in 
Arizona and New Mexico 


Charging violation of the constitu- 
tion of the State of New Mexico, the 
colored people of Dona Ana County, 
New Mexico, in January, 1925, fileda 
petition in the district court naming 
the members of the Las Cruces Union 
High School, the board of the county 
commissioners and Superintendent 
Lena B. Sexton, as defendants. 

By being segregated, the Negro 
children were refused the advantages 
offered the white children of the 
various districts and were not receiy- 
ing equal advantages in education; 
all of which was claimed as a direct 
violation of the provisions of the 
state constitution. 

The legislature of New Mexico in 
March, 1925, passed a school segrega- 
tion measure requiring that pupils of 
African descent and pupils of Cau- 
casian descent be taught in separate 
rooms, providing the accommodations 
for each are the same. The Negro 
population of the state fought hard 
to defeat the measure. 








The legislature of Arizona in 1927 
passed a school segregation bill, call- 
ing for separate schools for whites 
and Negroes in the state. The law 
provides for separate facilities for 
the public instruction of whites and 
Negroes in any community in the 
state where the Negro pupils num- 
ber 25 or more. 

In an appeal from the action of 
the Douglass School Board of Ari- 
zona in refusing a Negro boy admis- 
sion to the city’s high school, the 
State Supreme Court upheld the 
board’s power of race segregation, 
this not to be considered racial dis- 
crimination, but protection against 
dissatisfaction, discord and turmoil. 
School accommodations for the lad 
and two others were said to have 
been provided separately. 

Virginia Assembly Separation Bill 

The Massenburg separation bill 
passed by the general assembly of 
Virginia, went into effect June 10, 
1926. This bill was specially aimed 
against Hampton Institute, because 
of the established custom of seating 
all persons attending entertainments 
given there without discrimination 
because of color. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 
Virginia that it shall be the duty of any per- 
son, persons, firm, institution, or corporation, 
operating, maintaining, keeping, conducting, 
sponsoring, or permitting any public hall, 
theatre, opera house, motion picture show, or 


any place of public entertainment or public 
assemblage which is attended by both white 
and colored persons, to separate the white 
race and the colored race and to sect apart 
and designate in each such public hall, 
theatre, opera house, motion picture show, 
or place of public entertainment, or public 


assemblage, certain seats therein to be occu- 
pied by white persons, and a portion thereof, 
or certain seats therein, to be occupied by 
colored persons; and any such person, per- 
sons, firm, institution, or corporation that 
shall fail, refuse, or neglect to comply with 
the provisions of this section shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined not less than $1roo and not 
more than $500 for each offense. 

All persons who fail while in any public 
hall, theatre, opera house, motion picture 
show, ‘or any place of public entertainment 
or public assemblage to take and occupy the 
seats or other space assigned to them in pur- 
suance of the provisions of this act by the 
manager, usher, or other person in charge of 
such public hall, theatre, opera house, mo- 
tion picture show, or any place of public en- 
tertainment or public assemblage, or whose 
duty is to take up tickets or collect the ad- 
mission from the guests therein, or who shall 
fail to obey the request of such manager, 
usher, or other persons, as aforesaid, to 
change their seats from time to time as oc- 
casion requires in order that this act may be 
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complied with, shall bes deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined, not,less-than $10 nor more than 
$25 for each offense. Further such, person 
may be ejected from such public hall, theatre, 
opera house, motion picture show, or any 
place of public entertainment or public as- 
semblage, or By any police ofticer or any 
other conservator of the peace; and if such 
person ejected shall have paid admission into 
said public hall, theatre, opera house, motion 
picture show, or other place of public enter- 
tainment or public assemblage, he shall not 
be entitled to a return of any part of the 
same. 


Right of Negroes to Joint Use with 
Whites of Library 


Holding that school boards have 
authority to provide separate libra- 
ries for members of the white and 
Negro races, Judge A. P. Hudson, in 
Kanawha County, West Virginia cir- 
cuit court, April 12, 1928, dismissed 
an alternative writ of mandamus 
through which it was sought to re- 
quire the Charleston board of edu- 
cation to permit Negroes to use the 
main public library. An appeal was 
taken from the decision. Immediate- 
ly the plaintiffs, through the attor- 
neys, filed a petition for a writ of 
error and supersedeas to the Supreme 
Court of Appeals of West Virginia, 
which was granted. The court in its 
opinion handed down in December 
1928, sustained every point raised by 
the plaintiffs and held the libra- 
ry was not a part of the school sys- 
tem and that the board of education 
may not exclude persons therefrom 
on account of their color,* race or 
previous condition of servitude. In 
this connection the court said: 

The Circuit Court in its ruling adopted 
the contention of the respondents that the 
Charleston Public Library established and 
maintained in the Capitol Annex Building is 
a part of the public school system of the 
Charleston Independent School district, and 
as such may be limited in its use to ‘white 
school children and white citizens.’ In view 
of Section 62, Chapter 45, of the Code, pro- 
viding for the establishment and maintenance 
of school libraries by the boards of education 
of every district and independent district, it 
cannot be said that the legislature intended 
to establish a school library in the passage 
of the several special acts providing for the 
establishment and maintenance of a public li- 
brary. The mere designation of a board of 
education as the agency to establish, main- 
tain and control a public library does not 
convert it into a school library or make it a 
part of the public school system. As an il 
lustration, a ministerial act does not become 
a judicial act when performed by a judicial 
officer. 

The right of Negroes to joint use 
with white citizens of the Charleston 


public library was reaffirmed by the 





State Supreme Court January 1, 
1929, in denying a petition of the 
Charleston Independent School Dis- 
trict for a re-hearing of the case. 


State Aid to Negro Students for 
Special Reason 


The West Virginia legislature set 
a precedent for all states which main- 
tain separate schools, by passing a 
law in 1927 granting state aid to 
students who, because of the color 
line, must go outside of the state to 
pursue courses of study which the 
state provides for white students at 
the West Virginia University. 

Under the provisions of this law, 
residents of the state who have com- 
pleted a four-year high school course 
in the state, or, in lieu thereof, have 
resided in the state for five years 
and who have pursued two years of 
college work in one of the state 
schools, will have their tuition and 
fees paid in universities outside of 
the state in sums equal to the differ- 
ence in the amounts paid by state 
students and those from other states 
who attend the West Virginia Uni- 
versity. : 

The advisory council to the state 
board of education, composed of the 
state supervisor of Negro schools 
and two members, which assists in 
formulating policies governing all 
Negro educational institutions in the 
state, acting jointly with the state 
board of education, is empowered to 
prescribe rules and regulations for 
the administration of the law and 
to pass upon the qualifications of 
students applying for state aid. 


Chinese Pupils in Schools of 
California and Mississippi 


It was reported that all but twelve 
of the students of the John Sweet 
School in East Oakland, California, 
who began a strike in the fall of 
1926 against the admission of Chi- 
nese students to the school had re- 
turned to their classes two weeks 
later. The superintendent of the 
board of education refused to meet 
the demand of the segregationalists 
and threatened to prosecute the 
parents who unlawfully kept their 
children out of school. 

Friction, disorder and general un- 
happiness would be occasioned if ef- 
forts were made to associate the 
Caucasian race together with the 
“eolored races” in the public schools 
of Mississippi, the Supreme Court of 
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that state declared in 1927, in deny- 
ing native born Chinese the right of 
entrance to the white public schools 
of the state. 

Chinese, the Supreme Court held, 
belong to the “colored race” and for 
that reason should enroll in the Ne- 
gro schools of the state. 

The decision was made in the case 
of W.-F. Bond, state superintendent 
of education, versus Joe Tij Fung, 
an adult, and Joe Tin Lun, minor, 
which reversed the mandarnus of the 
circuit court of Coahoma County re- 
quiring the state superintendent and 
teachers of the Dublin consolidated 
public school to admit Lun. 

Attorneys for Lun argued that the 
disbarment of Lun from the white 
schools of Mississippi was in viola- 
tion of the articles of the Burlingame 
treaty of 1868, between the United 
States and China. This treaty gives 
any Chinese child of educable age, 
sojourning in the United States, the 
right to attend any of the public 
schools therein that are in any way 
supported by the United States gov- 
ernment. The court held that exclud- 
ing of the Chinese from the white 
schools did not break the treaty as 
the Negro schools were as much 
American schools as were the white 
schools. 

“Section 207 of the constitution of 
1890 provides there shall be separate 
schools for the white and colored 
races,” the Supreme Court opinion 
reads: “The term ‘white race’ is used 
in that section of the constitution as 
limited to the Caucasian race, and 
the term ‘colored race’ is used in 
contra-distinction to ‘white race’ and 
involves all other races. Under our 
school laws,” the court further 
opinioned, “provision was made for 
every child by division of schools, 
ene for each race, thus keeping the 
races separate. r 

“This section of the constitution,” 
the opinion continued, “is an aid, and 


for the protection of the colored 
races. The friction, disorder and 
general unhappiness occasioned by 


an effort to associate the Caucasian 
race together with the other, colored 
race, is too apparent to need illustra- 
tion or repetition here. 

“Under the constitution of the 
United States and the State of Mis- 
sissippi the Negro is an American 
citizen and the law accords him that 





right.” “Then,”* the opinion further 
reads, “how can an alien Chinaman 
complain when he is assigned to a 
school provided under our law for 
the colored races. We thus permit 
him to share with our own American 
citizens our benefits and privileges 
and enjoy all of the benefits and 
privileges accorded to one of our own 
citizens.” 

The United States Supreme Court 
in November, 1927, affirmed the de- 
cision of the Mississippi Supreme 
Court. 

Persons of Dark Blood May Not 

Attend Schools for Whites 


The children of Anderson Cove, 
descendants of “Greasy Bill” Ander- 
son and Jane Russell through whose 
veins dark blood flowed, must attend 
a school separate and distinct from 
that of other children of the Paint 
Fork region, the board of education 
of Buncombe County, North Caro- 
lina has ruled. 

A small building, owned by Tom 
Jenkins, in the Anderson Cove re- 
gion, has been rented for the next 
term cf school and will be used as a 
schoolhouse for the Anderson Cove 
district. 

The action of the school board re- 
vives the old and bitter argument 
between residents of the Paint Fork 
section. of Buncombe County over 
the status of the descendants of the 
old Anderson mesalliance. 

Years*ago, five generaticns in fact, 
“Greasy Bill” Anderson married 
Jane Russell, the daughter of Sallie 
Russell, a white woman, and a man 
named Baughton, who was only half 
white. A son of this union, Lonzo 
Anderson, married a mountain girl 
of pure lineage. It is the children 
of the daughter of Lonzo Anderson, 
Belle Anderson Hicks, whose atten-~ 
dance at the Paint Fork school is dis- 
turbing residents of the district, it 
was said. These two children, Paul 
and Lilly Hicks, are white in the 
eyes of the law, which says that 
persons separated from dark paren- 
tage by four generations are con- 
sidered white and may marry with 
whites legally. 

The children, however, were barred 
from the school on the grounds of 
the school law, which says no person 
of dark blood may attend a school 
for white children. Action of the 
school board, it was said, was forced 
by the attitude of residents of the 
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Paint Fork region, who declared they 
would not~send- their children to 
school if the Anderson clan descen- 
dants were allowed to attend. The 
Hicks children attended school last 
term under’ the constitutional main- 
tenance that they are white. 


Unwelcome in. White Schools Refuse 
to Attend Negro Schools 


Unwelcome in the white schools 
and unwilling to enter Negro schools, 
a group of “Cajuns,” an _ historic, 
people, immortalized in Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline” have threatened legal 
action against Washington County, 
Alabama, school authorities. The 
“Cajuns” are a colony of people who 
claim to be of French descent and 
came.to the Alabama jand Louisiana 
coast generations ago from Arcadia. 
Through intermarriage, theirs ‘is a 
strange admixture of French, Span- 
ish and Indian blood, but they are 
quick to resent any implication that 
they are related to Negroes. 

A report of a survey of Washing- 
ton County by the state board of 


education contains the following 
analysis of the situation in the 
county: 


“The South has long suffered by 


the expense and disadvantage of a| 


dual system of schocls. Through a 
historical circumstance, Washington 
County finds it necessary to maintain 
in some degree a triple system of 
schools. This system may be and 
doubtless is expedient, but without 
standing in law. 

“Removal of a child not admitted- 
ly white to a colored school or of a 
child not admittedly colored to a 
white school, would seem to be a 
matter for scientific investigation 
and:for adjustment by court order. 
It does not appear by what authori- 
ty a superintendent of education can 
pass judgment where race is in 
question.” Montgomery (Alabama) 
Advertiser, November 9, 1929. 

Laws for the Separation of the 

Races in Public Schools 

Pudlic Schools—In Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Delaware, South Carolina, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia 
and West Virginia, the law requires 
the separation of the races in public 
schools. In Arizona, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, and Wyoming, discretionary ; 











power is given the school boards to 
establish separate schools. 

Florida, Kentucky, Oklahoma, and 
Tennessee are the only states which 
expressly prohibit the teaching of 
white and colored persons in the same 
private school. The laws of the other 
southern states say that schools 
which admit both races shall not re- 
ceive public funds. ; 

Florida is the only state, which 
prohibits white persons teaching in 
Negro schools and Negroes teaching 
in white schools. This act was passed 
in 1913. 

It has never been enforced. 

Anthony Burrell, member of a 
small community near Des Moines, 
Iowa, tried to persuade the school 
board of his district to employ a 
colored school teacher as one of the 
six teachers in the district. When it 
refused, Mr. Burrell and his daugh- 
ter ran for the board, were elected 
and being a majority on the board 
hired one colored and five white 
teachers. When the colored teacher 
arrived she went to board at the 
home of Anthony Burrell. About 
eleven-thirty of the first night of 
her stay, Burrell’s front yard was 
brightly illuminated with a fiery 
cross. 

Color Prevents Award to Adjudged 
Venus of City 

To be adjudged the “Venus” of the 
city, and then to have that honor de- 
nied her when she asserted that she 
was colored, was the novel experi- 
ence of pretty Mrs. Jeannette Jacobs 
of Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Jacobs entered in the Ameri- 
can Venus .contest, staged by the 
Grand theatre, a local amusement 
center. She was one of scores of 
contestants. 

Measurements were taken by two 
of the leading society matrons 
(white) of the city and the tape told 
a story which gave Mrs. Jacobs the 
first prize. She was to have received 
a bronze statue of Venus, but when 
her identity became known she was 
politely but firmly turned down. 

The management at the National 
theatre, white playhouse, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., refused to allow the 
cast and managers of the Omega 
Players to see a performance of the 
all-Negro play “Porgy.” Reservations 
had been made by Clinton Burke and 
Collins George of the Players. When 
the entire cast went to attend the 
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showing of the Broadway success, 
they were denied admittance. 

Upon reporting the difficulty to 
the manager cf the theatre, the 
Omega Players were told that “three 
seats had been sold in the row re- 
served by them.” This, the manager 
explained, further broke the seating 
arrangement reserved for the cast. 
After further questioning, which 
seemed to embarrass the theatre 
manager, it was explained finally 
“that the National theatre does not 
want Negroes in its audience.” 

An attack upon the Civil Rights 
law of the State of Michigan, in the 
form of an opinion by Judge Verdier 
that a theatre is not a public enter- 
prise, “but is private property, with 
the right to conduct its btsiness 
privately the same. as any other 
private citizen transacts his own af- 
fairs,” was made in 1926. 

The opinion suggests that, since a 
theatre is not a “public enterprise,” 
but private property, “it is a very 
serious question” whether the Civil 
Rights Act does not contravene the 
provisions of the United States Con- 
stitution. 

Dr. Leon Headen of Chicago, IIli- 
nois, received $1,200 as the result 
of a compromise with the manage- 
ment of the Tivoli theatre of the 
same city in the damage suit won 
against the theatre. Charles Smith, 
doorkeeper at the Lyceum theatre, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, was fined $300 
as the result of charges of discrimi- 
nation by Mrs. Margaret Martin. 

A verdict of $200 was awarded in 
favor of Thomas A. James, who 
brought suit against the Oratani 
theatre in Hackensack, New Jersey, 
because he was told that all the “re- 
served” seats were occupied when he 
attempted to buy a ticket. 

Judge Francis Borelli of the Har- 
rison St. Court, Chicago, Illinois, 
fined Frank Duncan, doorman for 
Frank Levin’s 10-cent movie theatre, 
for refusing Mrs. Blanche Page ad- 
mittance to the theatre because she 
refused to sit dcwn front. The de- 
cision in this case made clear the 
point that it is not only a violation 
of the law of Illinois to discriminate 
against anyone in attendance at a 
theatre by refusing admission, but 
it is equally unlawful when one is 
directed to occupy a seat against his 
will when such a seat is not reserved 
and is not of the same class and 





price as the one so directed to 
occupy. 
Galveston, Texas Negroes voiced 


a protest to the board of city com- 
missioners against signs in parks 
reading, “For White Persons Only.” 
Negroes Establish Right to Play in 
Public Golf Tournament 


A public golf tournament, held on 
city-owned golf links at Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, sought to exclude two 
Negro contestants, Robert Ball, of 
Chicago, Illinois, and Elmer Stout, of 
Newark, New Jersey, who estab- 
lished in court their right to play 
and then withdrew from the tourna- 
ment. 

Brought before Judge Raymond 
MacNeille to answer charges of the 
two Negro golfers that they had 
been illegally barred from the public 
links tournament at Cobbs Creek, 
the golf officials were put in the po- 
sition of having the tournament 
saved by the sportsmanship of the 
Negro golfers. 

After witnesses had testified for 
four hours, the court gave both sides 
five minutes to reach an agreement. 
Failing to do so, he said, would re- 
sult in an injunction being granted, 
and it would terminate the tourna- 
ment. 

When the impasse was reached, it 
was the Negroes who saved the tour- 
nament by a gracious act of sports- 
manship. The two golfers agreed 
that if they were reinstated and 
cleared of all charges they would 
withdraw as contestants. 

Judge MacNeille in his opinion 
ruled that the golfers were cleared 
of all charges of professionalism, re- 
stored to their proper amateur sta- 
tus and, furthermore, reinstated in- 
to the tournament. ; 

Colored people will not be per- . 
mitted to use the state camp sites 
located along the National Pike be- 
tween Baltimore and the Pennsyl- 
vania line provided by the Maryland 
State Board Commission according 
to director of public works, John N. 
Mackall. 

Director Mackall stated _ that, 
“These places have about the same 
status as hotels and you know 
colored people cannot use hotels in 
the state.” 

When told that the number of 
tourists was increasing and needed 
camping sites, Mr. Mackall stated 
that if the need arrives, some sites 
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would be provided, but for the pres- | 


ent they must get along as they did 
before the state provided sites. 

The directory ‘of state 
showed the existence of ten places 
provided by-the state, some of them 
in cooperation with other civic or- 
ganizations. 

In a suit brought in mandamus 
proceedings against the Los Angeles, 
California city park board by At- 
torneys Hugh E. McBeth and E. C. 
Jennings on behalf of their client, 
Ethel Prioleau, before Presiding 
Judge Elliot Craig of the Superior 
Court, Monday, August 5, 1929, 
Judge Craig rendered the following 
decision: “That the constitution for- 
bids discrimination against any per- 
son because of racial differences,” 
and added further, “that the. city 
park board should admit Miss Prio- 
leau to the privileges of Exposition 
Park or come into court and show 
cause why this young lady should be 
barred from the privileges of the 
black citizens of this community.” 

Shriners From Arabia Denied 
Lodging Because of Color 

In Arabia, Sheik David Lazarus 
and Sheik Elder J. Temberfeld, of 
Cairo, own herds of camels. Their 
lands stretch acres upon acres away 
across Sahara’s dunes. Their word 
is law out there. A goodly part of 
the spices passing through the sun- 
ny streets of Cairo belongs to them. 
Their myrrh, frankincense and silks 
are transported in bales to their 
Arabian tents upon endless caravans 
of camels. 

Yet in Atlanta neither Sheik Laz- 
arus nor Sheik Temberfeld could put 
up for one night’s lodging at a single 
Atlanta hotel on which they called. 

In vain the men from Arabia ar- 
gued, “Back in Arabia,” said Laza- 
rus, “we do not turn away a man 
because of his color. Back in Arabia 
a man is a man, whatever his skin!” 

“You keep me out because of my 
color?” remonstrated Sheik Tember- 
feld. “I cannot help my color. I am 
a gentleman, I speak five different 
languages.” 

Yet not one of these five languages 
was understood by the hotel clerks 
when it came to arranging for a 
night’s lodging here. 

Both are members of King Solo- 
mon’s lodge, No. 1, F. and A. M., the 
oldest lodge of Free Masonry in the 
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world. Both are members of the 
Ancient and Arabic Order of the 
Mystic Shrine. Temberfeld has been 
a member of King Solomon’s lodge 
for 20 years; Lazarus for 15 years. 
Neither of these Nazarenes has ever 
shaved or had his hair cut. They 
like Atlanta, they said Thursday 
night, although they do not under- 
stand southern customs fully. 


When the two seeking lodging for 
the night finally camé to the office 
of The Constitution, Councilman 
Harry Roberts, of The Constitution’s 
composing room, extended sympathy 
to the strangers. He invited them 
to his home. He gave them a place 
to sleep for the night. 

—Atlanta (Georgia) Constitution, 
June 11, 1926. 

Negro Shriners Given Right to Use 
Same Emblems, Regalia, Etc., 
as White Shriners 


On June 3, 1929, the United States 
Supreme Court handed down a de- 
cision in which the right of Negroes 
of the “Ancient Egyptian Arabic 
Order of the Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine” to use the similar name and 
titles, emblems and regalia of the 
white Shriners was upheld. The suit 
was begun in 1918 in Texas by white 
Shriners of Houston against the lo- 
cal temple of the Negro order. The 
case was carried through the courts 
of Texas. After eleven years of liti- 
gation the United States Supreme 
Court decision was handed down as 
follows: 

This case presents a controversy , between 
two fraternal orders called Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine, one having white ,and the 
other Negro members. A short reference’to 
the origin and history of these orders will 
conduce to an accurate appreciation of the 
controversy. 

From early times thére have been two dis- 
tinct masonic fraternities in the United States, 
one confined to white men and the other to 
Negroes. Each has had its local lodges, 
grand lodges and supreme lodge, and also 
several component bodies, including. Knights 
Templar and Scottish Rite consistories. Both 
have existed in the same territory and have 
had similar names, rituals and emblems, and 
yet have been independent and without any 
interrelation. The white fraternity’s exis- 
tence in this country reaches back to early 
colonial times. The Negro fraternity was or- 
ganized in Boston in 1784 and afterwards 
was extended to other sections. ; 

The orders called Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine are relatively modern, originated in 
the United States and are outgrowths of_ the 
masonic fraternities just described. They 
were founded by masons avd their member- 
ship is restricted to masons—whlite in one 
case and Negro in the other—who have be- 
come Knights Templars or have received the 
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32nd degree in a Scottish Rite counsistory. 
The white masons were the first to’ establish 
an order of WNubles of the Mystic Shrine. 


They organized one in New York in 1372% 
for fraternal and charitable purposes. The 
order grew rapidly and ~soon came to have 
local lodges called temples, in most of the 


states, and also to have a national governing 
body called its Imperial Council. The Ne- 
gro masons imitatively organized a like oxder 
for like purposes in Chicago in 1893. It also 


grew, although not so rapidly as the white 
order, and came to have many locai temples 


in other section’ of the country and to have 
a national governing body called its Imperial 
Council. The constitution, emblems and _ re- 
galia of the Negro order, as also the titles 
given to the officers of its temple and council, 
were all adopted in imitation of those of the 
white order. Another feature imitatively 
copied was a purely fanciful claim, once put 
forth by the white order and afterwards dis- 
credited, to the effect that that order was an 
authorized extension of an ancient and _illus- 


trious order established centuries ago in 
Mohammedan countries. 
Each of the orders, after becoming well 


organized, made it a practice to hold periodic 
national meetings attended with public parades 
and other features tending to bring attention 
to the order and to advance its extension. 
And, aside from such activities, each publicly 
engaged in commendable charitable work. 
The white order, by reason of its greater 
membership and the larger resources of its 
members, was able to carry that work further 
than the Negro order could, but the contri- 
butions and efforts of the latter in that field 
were both helpful and substantial. 

The white order always has been a volun- 
tary unincorporated association. In 1895, the 
New York legislature passed a special act 
purporting to incorporate it, but the proffered 
incorporation was rejected. ina TOS. the: 


Negro order was incorporated under the laws |: 


of Illinois, but that incorporation was aban- 
doned; and in roor the order was incorpo- 
rated as a fraternal and charitable association 
under the Act of Congress of May 5, 1870, 
providing for the creation of corporations in 
the District of Columbia. 

The name adopted by the white order is, 
“Ancient Arabic Order of the Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine for North America,” and that 
adopted by the Negro order, and under which 
it was incorporated is, ‘‘Ancient Egyptian 
Arabic Order of the Nobles of the Mystic 


Shrine of North and South America and its 
Jurisdictions.” 
Prior to 1918 both orders established local 


temples in the State of Texas—in some in- 
stances in the same cities. Among the temples 
of the white order were .one in Dallas’ estab- 
lished in 1887, one in El Paso established in 
1907 and one in Houston established in 1915. 
Among these of the Negro order were one in 
Dallas established in 1894, one in [£1 Paso 
established in 1902 and one in Houston es- 
tablished in 1917. 

The present suit was begun in 1918 in a 
state court of ‘Texas. Originally it was 
brought by members of the local tempie of 
the white order in Houston against members 
of the local temple of the Negro order in 
that city to enjoin the latter from using any 


imitation of the name, constitution, titles, 
emblems and regalia of the former. But 
through the voluntary intervention of other 


parties and a voluntary enlargement of the 
original pleadings—all with the court’s leave 
—the suit was broadened into one between 





the two national orders wherein the white 
order sought an injunction against the Negro 
order restraining and, preventing the latter, 


_ its lodges, officers and members, ‘throughout 


the State of Texas and the entire United 
States,’ from further using the name under 
which it was acting, from designating its 
local lodges as “‘temples,” from designating 
its members as ‘‘Nobles’’ or “‘Shriners,” from 
giving the officers of its lodges and council 
the titles of like officers in the white order, 
from using a constitution, emblems and re- 
galia like those of the white order and from 


organizing or instituting lodges in imitation 
of those of that order. 
The answer of the Negro order may be 


summarized as denying that the white order 
had acquired any exclusive or supericr right 
to use the name, constitution, designations, 
titles, emblems and regalia before mentioned 
or any of them; denying that the Negro or- 
der’s use of such name, constitution, desig- 
nations, titles, emblems and regalia was with 
any wrongful or fraudulent purpose, or was 
other than the exercise of a right belonging 
to that order as a lawfully constituted fra- 
ternal and charitable association; setting up 
the Negro order’s incorporation in 1901 un- 
der the Act of Congress of May 5, 1870, and 
asserting that in virtue of that act and such 
incorporation the order became entitled, if 
not theretofore entitled, to use the name 
which it had been and was still using, to 
adopt and have a constitution, to establish 
and have local lodges, to select and use ap- 
propriate emblems and regalia, and to do 
other things properly incident to the main- 
tenance of a fraternal and charitable order; 


alleging that its acts and practices were all 
within its rights under that incorporation; 
asserting that there had been and was no 


competition between the two orders and that 
the white order drew its members. wholly 
from the white masonic fraternity while the 
Negro order drew its members whoily from 
the Negro masonic fraternity; and setting up 
that the white order by reason of its laches 
and its acquiescence in the acts and practices 
of the Negro order was without right to an 
injunction or other equitable relief. 

On a trial of the issues the court made 
special findings of fact, stated its conclusions 
of law and entered a decree awarding to the 
white order all of the relief sought. The 
findings of fact included one to the effect 
that the imitative acts and practices of the 
Negro order constituted ‘‘a fraudulent de- 
ception” injurious to the white order; and 
another to the effect that the white order 
had not acquiesced in those acts and _ prac- 
tices and was not chargeable with laches in 
not taking earlier steps to stop them. The 
Negro order then petitioned this court for 
a review upon writ of certiorari and the peti- 
tion was granted. 

In fhe state appellate courts the Negro or- 
der relied on the Act of Congress of May 
5, 1870, and its incorporation thereunder, 
just as it had done in the trial court, and 
also insisted that the decree against it was 
not in accord with the decision of this Court 
in Creswill v. Knights of Pythias, 225 U. S. 
246, where like privileges asserted under that 
Act of Congress by a fraternal and benevo- 
lent association incorporated thereunder were 
involved. 

The right thus specially set up in the state 
court is a federal right. Whether it was 
denied or not given’ due recognition by the 
challenged decree, as affirmed, is a question 
on which the defeated claimants are entitled 
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to invoke the judgment of this Court, as is 
done in their petition for certiorari. And 
it is our province toinquire not only whether 
the right was -denied in direct terms, but 
also whether it was denied in substance and 
effect by interposing a non-federal ground of 
having no fair support. 


The record and the opinions set forth there- 
in make it apparent that the existence within 
the State of Texas of local lodges of each 
of the two orders was not contrary to any 
statute of the state. The state court put its 
decision upon principals of general law which 
it deemed applicable, and not upon any local 
regulations. It did not wholly refuse to 
recognize the right set up by the Negroj order 
in virtue of the incorporation under the Act 
of Congress, but did hold that the white or- 
der had acquired a superior and _ exclusive 
right to use the name, constitution, emblems 
and regalia in question by prior adoption 
and use; that the subsequent adoption and 
use by the Negro order was in derogation 
of that right; that the white order, in the 
absence of acquiescence or laches on its part, 
was entitled to an injunction preventing fur- 
ther use by the Negro order; and that there 
had been no such acquiescence or laches as 
would constitute a bar to that relief, inas- 
much as the Negro order had been proceed- 
ing with a “fraudulent purpose of appropri- 
ating the benefits of the (white) order to 
themselves.” 


Whether the rules relating to the use of 
trade-marks and trade-names are applicable to 
controversies like this between fraternal or- 
ders has been the subject of varying deci- 
sions in other courts. Without now indicat- 
ing any opinion on that question, we shall 
indulge the assumption that the state court 
was right in holding those rules applicable 
and shall pass to another matter turning on 
the facts of this case, and which as resolved 
by the state court resulted in the denial of 
the federal right set up by the Negro order. 
That matter is whether there was acquiescence 
or laches on the part of the white order. 
The state court held there was neither. [If 
there was either the white order was with- 
out any right to object to the use which it 
was seeking to restrain and the Negro order 
was entitled to continue that use in virtue of 
its incorporation under the Act of Congress. 


‘An attentive examination of the record dis- 
closes not only that the finding on the ques- 
tion of laches is without fair support in the 
evidence, but that the evidence conclusively 
refutes it. 


There is no evidence of a fraudulent intent 
on the part of the Negro order, or of a pur- 
pose on its part’ to induce anyone, whether 
mason or non-mason, to believe that it was 
the white order, or that they were parts of 
the, same fraternity. On the contrary, it is 
shown that the Negro order always held. it- 
self out as entirely distinct from the white 
order and as open only to members of the 
Negro masonic fraternity. True, there was 
much imitation, but this is shown to have 
been: in the nature of emulation rather than 
false pretense. 

The evidence discloses that the Negro or- 
der promptly entered its constitution in the 
Congressional Library under an act of Con- 


gress providing for copyrights; that its mem- 
bers openly wore its insignia as indicative 
of its existence and their membership; and 


that at its yearly national meetings the mem- 
bers in large numbers marched in public 
parades wearing its regalia. 





It is further shown that the Imperial Poten- 
tate of the white order in his address at their 
national meeting in 1894 called attention to” 
the existence of the Negro order and to its 
use of names, titles, etc., like those of the 
white order. He also named Texas as one 
of the states in which the Negro order had 
established lodges. The address was pub- 
lished and distributed among the lodges and 
members of the white order. At several sub- 
sequent meetings there was similar mention 
of the Negro order and its activities. 

Thus it is established that from the begin- 
ning the white order had knowledge of the 
existence and imitative acts and practices of 
the Negro order. In addition, the evidence 
indubitably shows that with knowledge the 
white order silently stood by for many years 
while the Negro order was continuing its 
imitative acts and practices and was estab- 
lishing new lodges, enlarging its membership, 
acquiring real property in its corporate name, 
and investing substantial sums in the copied 
paraphernalia, regalia and emblems. it also 
is shown by the uncontradicted testiniony ot 
several witnesses—one a life member of the 
white order—that a large proportion of the 
copied paraphernalia, regalia, emblems and 
insignia used by the Negro order, its lodges 
and members was purchased from or through 
members of the white order, and that in one 
instance a lodge of that order, preparatory 
to moving to new quarters, sold the para- 
phernalia, and regalia used in the old quar- 
ters to a lodge of the Negro order in the 
same city. 

The effect on the Negro order of the silence 
and apparent acquiescence of the white order is 
reflected in the fact that when this suit was 
brought the former had 76 local lodges, ap- 
proximately 9,000 members and real and per- 
sonal property valued at approximately 
$600,000 which was held and used for fra- 
ternal and charitable purposes. 

he only evidence making against that al- 
ready outlined consists of a showing that a 
suit was instituted in Georgia in 1914 by a 
local lodge of the white order against a local 
‘lodge of the Negro order to restrain the 
latter from imitating the name, emblems, 
and regalia of the former and that a similar 
suit was begun in Arkansas a few years 
later, one resulting in a decree for the plain- 
tiffs and the other in a decree for the defen- 


dants. In instituting these suits the plain- 
tiff lodges undoubtedly manifested strong: 
objections to- the imitative acts of the de- 


fendant lodges. But the objections came too 
late to overcome or weaken the force of the 
conduct of the white order during the 30 
years preceding the earlier of the two suits. 
After that period of inaction and seeming 
acquiescence it. was too late to resuscitate the 
original exclusive right for which the white 
order is now contending. 

What we have said of the evidence demon- 
strates, as we think, not only that there was 
obvious and long continued laches on the 
part of the white order, but also that the 
circumstances were such that its laches barred 
it from asserting an exclusive right, or seek- 
ing equitable relief, as against the “Negro 
order. 

As it is apparent that had this view of the 
question of laches prevailed in the state court 
the federal right set up by the! Negro order 


must have been sustained, the decree must 
be reversed and the cause remanded for 
further proceedings not inconsistent with 
this opinion. 

Decree reversed, 
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Sun-Tan Vogue Becomes 
Embarrassing 


It was reported in the summer of 
1929 that the new sun-tan vogue is 
becoming increasingly embarrassing 
to smart Washingtonians of the di- 
plomatic and congressional circles, 
whose social standing has been un- 
questioned for centuries. 

It is reported that on one occasion 
recently a group of Nordics in their 
swarthy make-up were refused ser- 
vice in the dining room of one of 
the most exclusive hotels of the city. 

The party arrived late from the 
Pimlico races and were met by the 
head-waiter who failed to recognize 
them. Mistaking the smart sun- 
tanned make-up of the ladies, and 
their Nordic escorts for a “mixed” 
group foisting themselves upon the 
management, he assured them that | 
the dining room was “full” and that 
the score of tables which were va- 
cant at this late hour were “all re- 
served.” 

The host, a congressman from the 
Canadian line, stepped forward to 
see what was the trouble. As a 
guest in the hotel for three years he 
demanded that the party be seated 
immediately only to be reminded 
apologetically of the rule of the 
management that “colored” people 
may be served in the guests’ rooms 
only. 

The congressman exploded. His 
wife, a little blonde and a “D-A-R- 
ling” of no small standing, who up- 
on this occasion could hardly have 
made the grade as a “high-brown,”’ 
went into hysterics. The curious 
manager attracted by the disturbance 
caught a sock that was intended for 
the insulting head-waiter. And that 
was that. 

Similarly theatres and shops are 
experiencing difficulty in determining 
from the make-up the exact degree 
of deference to bestow upon the once 
fair ladies. As a result many brown- 
skinned ladies whose skins have 
been sunkissed for years are being 
overwhelmed with the courtesies 
and kindnesses of shop-women and 
keepers, while the bans seem to be 
off temporarily as far as the shows 
and restaurants are concerned. 

It is reported that one store which 
was recently reported as not seeking 
colored patronage, posted on the 
daily bulletin board a reminder to 
the effect that, “Some of our most 





valued customers are returning from 
the southland deeply tanned. Watch 
your manners.’’ 

Strikes, Discharges, Because Dis- 
crimination Against Negro 
Restaurant Patrons 
A colored police officer went into 
a restaurant in Cleveland, Ohio for 
a cup of coffee. The manager in- 
formed him he could not be served 
because of his color. The colored 
policeman arrested the white res- 
taurant owner, and took him to the 
station. Whereupon a white police 
lieutenant turned the restaurant man 
loose and soundly berated the 
colored officer for the arrest. The 
colored policeman took the case to a 
higher authority, with the result 
that the restaurant man was held on 
a charge of violating the Ohio civil 

rights law. 

Rather than be made tools for 
carrying out a “Jim Crow” policy 
that ordered them to insult members 
of their own race, 200 waitresses, 
cooks and kitchen workers of the 
Alice Foote McDougall Coffee Shop, 
of New York City, threw down their 
jobs recently. They walked out on a 
strike that lasted more than an hour 
and cost the coffee shop owner $700. 
They tied up service in the exclusive 
establishment just off Fifth Avenue, 
at the busiest hour of the day, and 
they came back on the job only when 
the management agreed to revoke an 
order that had been given dismissing 
a waitress who had dared to serve a 
Negro patron. 

When informed that the -manage- 
ment of one of his restaurants re- 
fused to serve a hungry colored cus- 
tomer, Louis G. Baurle, proprietor of 
restaurants operated in the Reading 
Terminal at Philadelphia discharged 
the whole crew and then remained 
closed for two days until he could 
secure a crew that would carry out 
his orders. 

The identity of the colored patron 
was hot made known. He is said to 
have entered the place after alight- 
ing from a train. When he seated 
himself and made ready to order 
something to eat, he was informed 
by the waiter that he could not be 
served because of his color. 

The prospective customer then ap- 
pealed to the manager and was again 
turned down. Miss Smith, Mr. 
Baurle’s secretary, was the next one 
confronted by the man. Mr. Baurle 
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was at home at the time. Informed 
of what had ‘taken place over the 
phone, he sent back the order to 
“fire the whole crew and close the 
place until we can get another crew.” 


Court Rules Restaurant Keeper Not 
Bound by Same Requirements 
as Owners of Inns, Etc. 


A decision that a restaurant keep- 

er is not bound by the same require- 
ments as the owner of inns, hotels 
and boarding houses, or places of en- 
tertainment or amusement, in sta- 
tutes providing that no distinction 
be made on account of race, color or 
previous condition of servitude, was 
handed down by the Supreme Court 
of Kansas in the case of the State 
against Brown, which was the prose- 
cution of a restaurant owner for re- 
fusing to serve a Negro. Justice Ma- 
son, writing the opinion said: 
_ A boarding house differs from a hotel or 
inn, or both, in being less public in character 
and in arranging with its guests to provide 
for them during some more or less definite 
period. The same considerations would ob- 
viously distinguish it from a restaurant or 
lunch-room, while in some cases a greater 
liberality of construction might be justified. 
The specific mention of inns, hotels and board- 
ing houses, without words extending their 
meaning in the definition of a public offense, 
too strongly suggests the exclusion of res- 
taurants to allow their inclusion by construc- 
tion. 

It might be suggested (although the con- 
tention has not been made) that the infor- 
mation is good by virtue of the allegation 
that the defendant was licensed to serve the 
general public meals and lunches. ‘The sta- 
tutes prohibit racial discrimination by the own- 
er of any place of entertainment or amuse- 
ment for which a license is required by any 
of the municipalities of this state, and a 
restaurant is in one sense a place of enter- 
tainment. 

We regard the context, however, as asso- 
ciating the word ‘entertainment’ with amuse- 
ment, so that what is meant is that the pro- 
hibition, besides covering on the one hand, 
inns, hotels, and boarding houses irrespective 
of any question of license, covers, on the 
other hand, places of diversion (such as, for 
instance, shows of any kind) for which a 
local license is exacted. Under a statute 
enacted in 1913 a state license is necessary 
for the conduct of a restaurant, but we 
think this is not the character of license indi- 
cated by the phrase, required by any of the 
municipality authorities of this state. 


A Negro Barber Shop Ordinance 


The city council of Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, on February 1, 1926, enacted the 
following: 

Whereas, the peace, health and good order 
of the City of Atlanta can be better preserved 
by requiring colored barbers to serve colored 
people only and white barbers to serve white 
people only. 











Therefore, be it ordained by the mayor and 
General Council of the City of Atlanta as fol- 
lows: 

Section 1: Hereafter, barber shops shall be 
operated for the races separately, that is, 
white barbers shall serve white people only 
and colored barbers shall serve colored people 
only, where such service is rendered in bar- 
ber shops. 

Section 2: The service by barbers, referred 
to in this ordinance, is the service defined in 
Section 1754 (B), Parks Code of Georgia. 

Section 3: No license shall issue for the 
operation of a barber shop except same states 
either ‘‘For Whites” or ‘For Colored’ .as se- 
lected by license, and these words shall be 
written or printed on the license, as so se- 
lected. 

Section 4: It shall be unlawful for any 
white person to be served in colored bar- 
ber shops, or for colored people to be served 
in white barber shops, meaning the service 
defined in Section 2—above set out. 

Section 5: Any person or corporation, their 
agent or employees, violating any of the pro- 
visions of this ordinance shall be deemed 
guilty of an offense and on conviction thereof 
in the Recorder’s Court shall be punished by 
a fine of not exceeding two-hundred dollars 
($200.00) or sentenced to work on the public 
works of the city for not exceeding thirty 
days (30) days either or both penalties to be 
inflicted in the discretion of the recorder. 

Fach service rendered shall be deemed a 
separate offense. 

Section 6: All ordinances and parts of or- 
dinances in conflict with this ordinance are 
hereby repealed. ; : 

Section 7: This ordinance is made effective 
on and after June 1, 1926. 

Three days later the city council 
voted unanimously to reconsider the 
ordinance. This action was taken at 
an adjourned session of the council 
after lengthy discussion. 

On February 16, 1927, James Mor- 
ton, of the committee on church co- 
operaticn and the Evangelical Minis- 
ters’ Association, and a delegation 
of citizens, called on Mayor Walter 
A. Sims to ask him to veto the Negro 
barber shop ordinance passed by city 
council. 4 

Temporary injunction restraining 
the City of Atlanta from putting In- 
to effect the provision of the barber 
ordinance was granted by Judge KE. 
D. Thomas in Fulton Superior Court. 


- March 6 was set as the date for hear- 


ing on the petition brought by two 
white barbers, who were said to em- 
ploy Negro help, and 13 Negro bar- 
bers. : 

The petitioners set out that the 
ordinance was contrary to the Con- 
stitution of the United States and 
its fourteenth amendment because it 
deprived Negro barbers of their 
liberty and property without due 
process of law. 
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As first passed, the barber ordi- 
nance prohibited any Negro barber 
from serving white patrons. A sub- 
stitute compromise measure was 
later introduced in couneil and pro- 
hibited Negro barbers from serving 
white women cr children under 14 
years of age. It also provided that 
all barber shops close at seven o’clock 
each night with the exception of 
Saturday nights, when the establish- 
ments would be allowed to ,continue 
business until nine o’clock. Viclation 
of the ordinance was made a misde- 
meanor and was punishable by a 
$200 fine. 

Injunction of the ordinance was 
instigated by the Atlanta Chamber 
cf Commerce. 

The ordinance prohibiting Negro 
barbers from serving white children 
under 14 years of age was held to 
be invalid and unconstitutional Sep- 
tember 14, 1927, by the Georgia Su- 
preme Court. The section of the or- 
dinance prohibiting Negro barbers 
from waiting on white children shows 
no regard for the wishes of the 
white patrons themselves, the court 
pointed out in the decision. 

Discussing the claim that the or- 
dinance was adopted because of al- 
leged prevalence of contagious dis- 
eases among Negroes, the opinion 
declared that similar action might 
be taken against cooks, nurses and 
launderers if the charges were true. 

“The colored nurse comes in more 
dangerous contact with the child 
than the barber who cuts the hair of 
the child and what shall we say of 
the cook who handles and prepares 
the food placed on the table.” 

South Carolina Bill to Regulate 

Barber Shops 

The South Carolina legislature in 
1930 considered a bill to regulate 
barbers in that state. Some one was 
reminded, said The Charlotte (North 
Carolina) Observer, of the fix Atlan- 
ta got into by inclusion of a clause 
that would prohibit Negro barbers 
from serving white customers. The 
Charleston Post is minded to protest 
against any such law for its state 
and the protest is well taken. There 
are Negro barbers in Charlotte to- 
day who are serving young men as 
they served the fathers of these 
young men in years gone by and 
whose custom is principally that of 
white people. The South Carolina 
Barbers Association promptly comes 





forward in defense of the Negro bar- 
bers. It had no intention of legislat- 
ing against the Negro barber and 
white custom holding along with 
others that there are numerous 
thoroughly respectable colored bar- 
bers in South Carolina who have 
built up their custom over many 
years and who keep their shops in 
sanitary condition and to adopt leg- 
islation to put them out of business 
would be obviously wrong. In South 
Carolina, in 1927, a bill was defeated 
in the state legislature prohibiting 
Negro barbers from serving white 
women and girls. 

Kansas and Virginia Legislatures 
Attempt to Pass Bill Regulating 
Barber Shops 
At the 1929 legislature of the 
State of Kansas, a bill was intro- 
duced known as the Model Barber 
Bill. This bill sponsored by the 
Master Barbers Association and Bar- 
bers Union (white), is said to have 
as its aim the elimination of the Ne- 

gro barber. 

Colored barbers of Virginia op- 
posed a barber bill, providing for a 
state board of barber examiners 
which was brought before the 1930 
general assembly of that state. J. 
C. Page, counsel for the colored bar- 
bers, said that one of the main ob- 
jections to the bill was that Negro 
barbers would find it difficult to re- 
place workers in their shops in case 
of death, and that it would be possi- 
ble for the state board gradually to 
eliminate all Negro barbers. W. C. 
Creekmore, representing the Vir- 
ginia Federation of Labor and four 
railroad brotherhoods, said these or- 
ganizations all favor the bill as a 
“health measure,” especially impor- 
tant in view of the fact ‘that our 
wives and daughters have ccm- 
menced to use the shops.” A spokes- 
man for the National Women’s 
Trade Union League said that or- 
ganization also favored the bill. 

The Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, a 
white daily, called attention to many 
discrepancies in the bill, viz.: that 
small towns and villages where 
patrons suffer most from lack of sani- 
tation have been excepted in order 
to get the bill through; that the 
present health regulations of the 
trade are adequate if enforced; that 
the law adds a financial burden to 
the craft; that it comes at a time 
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when health hazards have been dras- 
tically reduced by the safety razor. 
“The suspicion’ is overpowering that 
what is sought by this measure is 
not to surround barbering with more 
perfect sanitation, but to transform 
it into a.closed, monopolistic guild, 
as a prelude to higher barbering 
charges.” The bill was defeated. 

The North Carolina Barber’s Act, 
providing for the registration of bar- 
bers and the regulation and inspec- 
tion of barber shops was upheld by 
the State. Supreme Court, May, 1930, 
in spite of opposition of colored bar- 
bers of the state who feared discrimi- 
nation in the granting of licenses. 
In response to the claim that the law 
creates special privilege by giving 
licenses to barbers, the court said 
that is an exercise of the states 
policies proven “for the protection of 
the public against incompetents and 
impostors, and is in no sense the 
creation of a monopoly or special 
privilege.” 

New Orleans Negroes Register as 
Democrats in Order to be Em- 
ployed on Public Works 
Feeling the pinch of depressed 
labor conditions now prevailing in 
the state, white laborers are believed 
to be responsible for Councilman 
Herlong (white), Democrat, intro- 
ducing a bill in the city council of 
Jacksonville, Florida, to restrict Ne- 
gro contractors from either repairing 
or building any dwelling or edifice to 
be occupied by whites within the city 
limits. The bill also prohibited 
white contractors from doing work 

in a Negro settlement. 

Efforts by the City of New Orleans 
to enforce the law passed by the 
state legislature requiring that only 
qualified electors be employed by 
contractors engaged on public con- 
tracts have resulted in 400 new regis- 
trations during the past two weeks. 
Half of the new registrants are Ne- 
groes, most of whom registered as 
Democrats. Of the small number of 


Negroes registered in the past, vir-. 


tually. all listed themselves as Re- 
publicans. ; 

A letter was sent to the president 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, by Ernest N. Barringer, 
mortician, of New York City, on April 
15, 1930, to find out the company’s 
position on the employment of Ne- 
groes. 





Mr. Barringer’s letter to the presi- 
dent was as follows: 

“IT am taking the liberty to write 
you in regard to the employment of 
my race in your company. Close ob- 
servation during my visits to the 
home office reveals to me that all of 
the employees are white. 


“T have before me statistics show- 
ing the colored race’s amount of in- 
vestments in insurance in said com- 
pany amounts to nine hundred and 
sixty million dollars. Every race, 
apparently, except the colored race 
is represented in the personnel of 
service of said company, from mana- 
ger to agent. In all fairness, I would 
like to find out from said company 
their stand on this important ques- 
tion and why we as a group are not 
represented in your personnel. I am 
asking for a reply please.” 

In a letter dated, April 16, Leroy 
A. Lincoln, vice-president and gen- 
eral. counsel of the company, stated 
the company’s position on the matter 
as requested by Mr. Barringer. 


Mr. Lincoln’s letter follows: 

“Replying to your letter of Apr-l 
15, I would say that, with a force 
composed of white persons, as our 
force has been, we have felt it inad- 
visable to include colored people in 
that force, not because of any preju- 
dice on the part of the company, but 
because as you very well know there 
would be very serious objections on 
the part of our white employees, 
which would result in an unccmfort- 
able situation for both white and 
colored employees, if any of the lat- 
ter were to be engaged. 

“Individually and collectively, we 
have the highest regard for the 
colored race and for the place it oc- 
cupies in the community. We have 
millions of colored ‘policy-holders who 
have applied to us for life insurance 
which they are able to obtain from 
us and not from any other large in- 
dustrial insurance company, and to 
whom we have issued our policies, 
through the proceeds of which, at 
their death, they may be suitably 
buried and their families appropri- 
ately protected.” 

His letter to the Metropolitan in 
reply to Mr. Lincoln’s was as follows: 

“Your reply of the 17th received 
and carefully perused. Your refer- 
ence. to not finding it advisable to 
make a change in reference to the 
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employees of said company I think 
is very unfair to my race. 

“This ambulance business shows a 
sults that would happen through the 
employment of both groups. May I 
ask in what way do you know of 
what the results will be. 

“Tt is impossible to undo what has 
been done, but we can look to the 
future and support cur own insur- 
ance companies.” 

Discriminations Against Negro 
Patients in Hospitals 

Flagrant instances of discrimina- 
tion against “Negro patients in hos- 
pitals are responsible for grave re- 
sults: 

In Burlington, North Carolina, a 
barber, proprietor of a shop for white 
only, was shot through the abdomen 
by a burglar as he left his shop late 
at night. He was refused admission 
to the local hospital but rushed to 
Durham, forty miles away. Death 
was attributed to loss of blood and 
shock from the long ride. 

A young woman in a motor party 
suffered a broken arm in an accident 
in Lexington, Kentucky. She had to. 
wait to reach Louisville for first aid. 
A Fisk University sophomore student 
motoring from Nashville, Tennessee, 
to Tuskegee, Alabama, for a football 
game had his neck broken in an auto- 
mobile accident. White doctors tried 
to get the Decatur, Alabama hospi- 
tal to receive him in vain. The ride 
of 25 miles to Huntsville, Alabama, 
prevented any possible chance of 
recovery. 

Refused admission to Grady hos- 
pital, “because we have no room in 
the Negro ward,” an unidentified Ne- 
gro, about 35 years old, who appar- 
ently was in a serious condition, was 
forced to remain in a police cell all 
night in Atlanta, Georgia. 

Richard Barnes, elderly Negro of 
Mendenhall, Mississippi, was severe- 
ly burned at his home when a mat- 
tress on which he was_ sleeping 
caught fire. At the State Charity 
Hospital, he was refused admittance 
and was required to remain on a 
stretcher in the passenger station for 
five and a half hours while railroad 
officials tried to get him into the 
hospital. Finally, arrangements were 
made to place him in a colored hos- 
pital. 

The Memphis (Tennessee) Com- 
mercial-Appeal, in its issue of March 
19, 1925, makes the following com- 





plaint against discrimination against 
Negroes by owners of ambulances: 

“This ambulance business shows a 
bad condition. We did not know 
that the undertaking firms made a 
distinction as to hauling black and 
whites in their ambulances. 

“In a horrible emergency this 
should not be the rule. A sick or a 
dying Negro is just as sick as a 
white man and is dying like a white 
man. He goes to heaven or hell just 
like a white man. 

“The condition we speak of was 
not so in the old days. 

“The undertakers say that in the 
particular case the Negro was_be- 
yond hope of recovery. That does 
not alter the case. 

“Tom Lee did not grab Negroes 
first. 

“Several years ago there was a 
terrible wreck at Binghamton. A 
freight train ran into a street car 
and many were killed and wounded. 
Some of the white undertakers were 
so busy grabbing the dead that they 
left the wounded. A Negro under- 
taker came along and he loaded a 
number of the white wounded into 
his ambulance and took them to the 
hospital. The white undertakers had 
already beaten it to town with their 
cargoes of dead. 

“There is money in the dead, for 
the undertaker. There is little money 
in the injured. 

“The city administration. might 
look into this matter and come to an 
understanding with the undertakers. 
Then if the city cannot come to a 
definite understanding it might at- 
tach a crew of ambulances to the 
General Hospital and do the ambu- 
lanecing itself. 

“One undertaker said that if it 
was known that he hauled wounded 
Negroes in his ambulance that white 
pecple would boycott him. We do 
not think any white man, especially 
if the blood of the old South is in 
him, ‘would boycott any undertaker 
for hauling a Negro injured in line 
of duty in an ambulance.” 

Why Negro Denominations Failed to 
Attend International Council of 
Religious Education 

In April, 1925, some 200 singers 
from the Howard Glee Club, Hamp- 
ton and Richmond Treble Clef quit 
the All-American Music Festival of 
the International Council of Women, 
Washington, D. C., as a protest to 
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race segregation in the auditorium 
in which they met. When the singers’ 
turn came, it was announced that 
there was a written agreement guar- 
anteeing no segregation at the meet- 
ing. .This agreement had _ been 
broken and the singers would not 


perform. Following this, all colored | 


persons who had been placed on one 
side of the balcony arose and left 
demanding their money back at the 
ticket office. The chairman of the 
meeting admitted the no segregation 
agreement and blame was assumed 
by the ticket seller, who said he 
usually put all colored people to- 
gether. 

Representatives of the Negro de- 


nominations of America failed to at-! 


tend the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education in Birmingham, 
Alabama, in April, 1926. A prelimi- 
nary meeting of Negro leaders was 
called in Nashville, Tennessee, Febru- 
ary 8, 1926, for the purpose of clear- 
ing up all misunderstanding about 
the seating of Negro delegates and 
a satisfactory conclusion was reached 
subject to the approval of the com- 
mittee of local Negro leaders at 
Birmingham. 

On February 9, 1926, the following 
resolution was passed by the city 
council: 

A Resolution to Further Regulate 
the Use of the Municipal Auditorium: 


BE IT RESOLVED by the Commission 
of the City of Birmingham, that at every 


convention, exhibition, concert, recital, the- 
atrical performance, athletic’ event, mass 
meeting, moving picture representation, or 


other gathering or performance, held at the 
Municipal Auditorium, at which both white 
persons and Negroes attend, a section of said 
auditorium shall be set aside and provided 
for the accommodation of persons of the 
white race attending, to which said section 
the said persons of the race shall be restricted, 
and a separate section shall be set aside 
and provided for the accommodation of per- 
sons of the Negro race attending, to which 
latter section such persons of the Negro race 
shall be restricted, and that each and every 
right hereafter granted or given to use the 
Municipal Auditorium shall be subject to this 
regulation. 

It was learned that the man who 
has charge of the auditorium had 
the ordinance passed. 

On March 9, another meeting of 
the Negro denominational leaders 
was held at Nashville, and it was 
unanimously voted as the sense of 
the denominational leaders of religi- 
ous education that: 

We recommend all our people to remain 
away from the Birmingham session of the 
International Council and have nothing to do 





with that particular session of the council. 
The deciding factor in coming to this con- 
clusion was the fact that we learned there 
was no city ordinance demanding segregation 
at the auditorium until after our meeting on 
February 8, and we felt a gross injustice has 
been done our entire people. 

Natives of India Not Eligible for 

American Citizenship 

Because the affiliated society, 
“Forty and Eight,” draws the color 
line, the American Legion Auxiliary, 
composed of women, refused to or- 
ganize a “Forty and Hight” branch 
fun-making organization within the 
legion in their bcedy during the 
eighth annual session of the Massa- 
chusetts organization, June, 1927. 
An amendment to smother the “For- 
ty and Hight,” because of the nation- 
al constitution clause barring Ne- 
groes from membership, was defeated 
in committee at the ninth annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Ameri- 
can Legion in September, 1927. 

The career of Bhagat Thind as an 
American was definitely closed and 
the man whose test case shut out all 
Hindus from naturalized citizenship 
was ordered in 1926 to leave the 
United States. Federal District Judge 
Wolverton signed the decree cancel- 
ling Bhagat Singh Thind’s citizenship 
papers granted in the same court on 
November 18, 1920. 

On February 19, 1923, the United 
States Supreme Court decided that 
a Hindu is not a white person within 
the meaning of the statute, and, 
therefore, cannot obtain citizenship 
in this country. 

This is the ruling case in a ques- 
tion of this sort. It was brought in 
the Federal Court at Portland, Ore- 
gon, by District Attorney Hum- 
phreys shortly after Bhagat obtained 
his final papers. Natives of India 
had begun filing for citizenship all 
over the country and the Department 
of Labor was anxious for a ruling on 
the question because objections had 
been raised. 

At that time, Judge Wolverton 
over-ruled the district attorney’s mo- 
tion, following decisions made pre- 
viously by the other Federal courts. 

The Attorney General appealed 
the case to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals at San Francisco from which 
it went to the United States Supreme 
Court. The Supreme Court upheld 
Humphrey’s contention. 

Bhagat is a native of Amrit Sar, 
Punjab, India. He was 29 years of 
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age when action against his citizen- 
ship began. The Hindu entered the 
country at Seattle on July 4, 1913. 
Six months’ service at Camp Lewis, 
Washington, during the war are 
credited to him and he emerged 
from the service with a sergeant’s 
rating. His service record was 
marked “excellent.” 
A Man Without A Country 

The Manchester (England) Guar- 
dian in its issue of August 20, 1926 
says: ' 
“By a recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court in Washington a native 
of India is not eligible for American 
citizenship. The State Department, 
therefore, draws the conclusion that 
those American judges, who for 
many years past, have been admit- 
ting Indians (Hast Indians) to citi- 
zenship ‘did not know the meaning 
of the United States immigration 
laws, and so these judges from all 
parts of the United States acted ‘il- 
legally.’ This decision of the Su- 
preme Court naturally disturbed the 
Indians in America (not, of course, 
very numerous) who had reason to 
believe in the validity of their Ameri- 
can citizenship and it brought con- 
sternaticn to certain American wo- 
men who are married to Indians. 
One of these tells her story in The 
New York ‘Nation.’ Mrs. Mary K. 
Das states that when she married 
her husband, a Hindu, he was a duly 
naturalized American citizen. He 
had lived in the United States for 
eight years and had travelled over 
the world with an American pass- 
port. He was informed before mar- 
riage that his wife could nct be in 
danger of losing ler citizenship since 
the United States would never apply 
a Supreme Court judgment retroac- 
tively. This assurance was without 
foundation. Mrs. Das now tells us 
how she stands before the American 
law as interpreted by the highest 
tribunal. She is refused a passport 
for Europe on the ground that she 
is no longer an American, having 
forfeited her birthright by marrying 
an alien who, although holding cre- 
dentials of naturalization, is now in- 
eligible for citizenship and must, by 
reason of race and color, remain so. 
Mrs. Das is further informed that 
“Findus who are deprived of their 
American citizenship revert to their 
former British ‘status.’ But the 
British law declares that a subject 





who willingly renounces British na- 
tionality, by naturalization in any 
other ccuntry, cannot revert auto- 
matically to British citizenship; he 
must regain his status by due process 
of law, after having lived at least 
five years in some British territory. 
But mark the dilemma; without a 
passport, to which there is no legal 
claim, neither Mrs. Das nor her hus- 
band could reach British territory in 
order to begin to qualify for natu- 
ralization. The Indian in the case 
is disinher ted of two words. He is 

a man without a country.” 

Japanese Born in Africa Probably 
Eligible to American Citizenship 
By a statute passed in 1790 the 

right of naturalization as American 
citizens was restricted to “free white 
persons.” Following the Civil War 
this was amended to read, “and to 
aliens of African nativity and per- 
sons of African descent.” The 1924 
immigration law forbids entrance to 
the United States of persons ineligi- 
ble to become citizens. Thus, the 
lists apparently are closed to all but 
persons of unquestionable white 
blood, Negrces and persons of other 
races born in Africa. 

A peculiar twist of the present 
law, according to Raymond F. Crist, 
commissioner of the Bureau of Natu- 
ralization, is that while a Japanese 
born in Eurcipe or Canada and whose 
ancestors might have lived there for 
generations would be barred, a Japa- 
nese born in Africa probably would 
be eligible to citizenship, and hence 
able to enter the country, since a 
special exception is made for “aliens 
cf African nativity.” 

Repeal of Maryland Jim Crow Car 

Law Requested 

Legislation for the separation of 
the races in public conveyances was 
proposed in the period 1925-1930 as 
follows: In Indiana legislature, on all 
railroads and street cars in the state; 
in Kentucky legislature, on street cars 
in the state and similar bill in Louis- 
ville city council; in United States 
Senate by Senator Blease of South 
Carolina for street cars in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Repeal of the Jim Crow Law en- 
acted in 1904 by the legislature to 
require transportation companies to 
provide separate places for white 
and colored passengers, was recom- 
mended by the Maryland Interracial 
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Commission in its report, on January 
14, 1927, to’ Governor Ritchie and the 
general assembly. Repeal of the 
law was asked on the ground that it 
places hardships on Negro citizens of 
Maryland, but does not affect inter- 
state travelers. The commission also 
stated that in its opinion progress 
made by the Negro race since 1904 
has removed any reason for the law 
which might have been in existence 
at the time it was enacted. Under 
the sponsorship of the commission, a 
bill was introduced in the Maryland 
legislature to abolish the state Jim 
Crow Car Law. The bill was tabled in 
committee although it was reported 
to have had the backing of some of 
the most influential public men in 
the state. 

It is reported that on a certain 
train in Texas, as usual, the conduc- 
tor was seated in the “Jim Crcow’’ 
coach, where he had taken charge of 
‘this? seat from which he usually 
bars all Negro passengers without 
regard to the crowded conditions. 
Another white man was conversing 
with him and they were remarking 
upon the fact that fewer Negroes 
were riding on trains than formerly. 
The other spoke of good roads and 
they both looked out on the highway 
which ran parallel to the tracks and 
saw several automobile loads of Ne- 
groes on their way to.a convention 
to which it was expected that the 
railroad would have carried them. 
Said the conductor, “That is the way 
they are showing their dislike to the 
‘Jim Crow Car Law.’” The other 
agreed with him. 

The Southern Railway between 
Goldsboro and Greensboro, North 
Carolina, in March, 1928, put into 
operation for the exclusive use of 
Negrces what is said to be the first 
free chair cars ever offered for this 
purpose in the South. The new ser- 
vice, a belated answer to bus com- 
petition, is identical for both races, 
with a coach of the cold type inserted 


between the two chair cars and di- |. 


vided by partition so as to absorb the 
overflow from both. 

The new chair cars, carrying only 
32 passengers as against more than 
twice that number in old double seat 
type, are of the latest construction, 
the chairs being of wicker with 
green upholstéering. . 

That the separate car laws are In- 
tended exclusively for the humilia- 





tion and discomfort of Negro pas- 
sengers, NOT COLORED TRAVEL- 
ERS, is illustrated by the experience 
of a Chinese lady, as reported in a 
recent issue of “The Christian Ad- 
vocate.” 

“Your Christian country,” said she, 
“is very funny. Last week I was in 
Mississippi and everyone was all up- 
set about me. ‘Here,’ said the con- 
ductor, ‘you can’t put her in the Jim 
Crow car; she is not black.’ ‘Well, 
she is not white,’ said the Pullman 
porter. ‘I don’t care, I said, put me 
scmewhere; I am getting very tired.’ 
Such a hubbub! Such a commotion! 
I sat on my bag and waited. By and 
by they put me in the white car. She 
laughed, ‘Too bad you have no yel- 
low cars. Then your race problems 
would be all solved, yes?’” 
Organizations of Negroes Request 

Better Railroad Accommodations 

The Arkansas Negro Business 
League demands better railroad ac- 
commodations in the following reso- 
lution: 

‘We approach this question from 
an industrial and econcmic point of 
view. 

“The Negro group has made tre- 
mendous progress in the recent de- 
cade. A decade ago the Negro trav- 
eling public, from a purely business 
view point, would not justify Pull- 
man car provisions, but this ccndi- 
tion has positively changed. 

“The failure on the part of the 
railroads and common carriers to 
provide sleeping and dining car pri- 
vileges to Negroes increases in its 
injustice when such a large per cent 
of the Negro traveling public is both 
able and willing to pay for it. 

“There can be no reasonable apo!o- 
gy or excuse for the utter disregard 
of positive law in its provisions for 
Negrces in the matter of waiting 
rooms, coaches, and treatment by 
officials and employers. 

“Your committee notes with regret 
the apparent deafness to all com- 
plaints of this group on the part ‘of 
federal and the higher officials of 
corporations that are chartered ‘and 
commissioned to serve the public 
under and by the laws governing 
the several states, as well as the 
lack of acticn on the part of both 
Federal and state commissions and 
suggests that whenever Negroes 
have passenger or freight traffic at 
their disposal that they route it over 
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roads extending the best treatment 
to our people.” : 

The National Association of Teach- 
ers in Colored Schools adopted a 
program in 1926 looking toward im- 
proving the conditions under which 
Negroes traveled throughout the 
South. The program provided for 
an annual transportation improve- 
ment day. The first Monday in March 
of each year was designated by the 
Teachers’ Association as Travelers’ 
Improvement Day. On this day local 
committees in various states would 
seek conferences with railroad offi- 
cials as well as officers of the inter- 
urban and bus lines and present be- 
fore them such unsatisfactory condi- 
tions confronting the colored people 
who travel as occasion the greatest 
inconveniences and discomfort. 

It was also agreed that the trans- 
portation committee of the Teachers’ 
Association should seek the coopera- 
tion of the transportation commit- 
tees of the National Baptist Conven- 
tion, the various branches of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Ne- 
gro Business League, the National 
Convention of Congregational Work 
among Colored People, the National 
Federation of Colored Women’s 
Clubs, the Interracial Committee, 
and such other national and state 
organizations as may have transpor- 
tation committees. Wherever pos- 
sible, the transportation committees 
of other organizations are to be 
stimulated to take leadership and re- 
port to the Teachers’ Transportation 
Committee, which will give such 
backing and cooperation as will se- 
cure the most satisfactory results. 


Arrests for Violation Jim Crow 
Car Laws 

William T. Barber, white conduc- 
tor, caused the arrest of two young 
colored women because they “snig- 
gered’? when he ordered them to 
move their seats on a W. B. and A. 
train from Annapolis. The trouble 
had started when the young women, 
while on the inter-urban street car 
between Annapolis and Baltimore, 
were asked to move from the third 
seat from the rear to accommodate 
two white girls who wanted to sit 
together. When the colored women 
entered the coach, they had taken 
the first vacant seat from the rear, 
as was the usual custom for colored 
passengers. When the white girls 
entered there were several seats in 





which only one white person was 
sitting, but none where the two white 
girls could sit together, the conduc- 


‘ tor ordered the colored women in a 


brusk manner to get back into seats 
behind them. They refused, because 
the seats behind them had each one 
person in it. If any one was to 
double up, they said, it would be the 
last comers. 

Employees of the Washington-Vir- 
ginian Railway Company, in charge 
of a car that was part of a train 
leaving Alexandria, Virginia, ejected 
a group cf colored school girls from 
the car when they declined to vacate 
a section of seats they were occupy- 
ing in order that a number of white 
boys might be seated. The girls 
were forcibly put off at Arlington 
junction by the conductor assisted by 
the motorman who came into the car, 
controller in hand. 

Mrs. Blanche Cothran, was ar- 
rested when she refused to move her 
child whom she had seated beside 
two white children in a _ crowded 
street car, in Memphis, Tennessee. 
She was arrested on a charge of vio- 
lating the separate car law. 

Because they refused to ride in the 
Jim Crow section of a Memphis 
street car, two colored school teach- 
ers, Alberta Winston and Callie 
Branch, were arrested on charges of 
violating the separate car law. L. 
H. Petty, secretary of the white bar- 
bers’ union, brought the complaint 
against the teachers. He charged 
that they refused to go to the rear 
of the car when requested to do so. 

Contending there is no city ordi- 
nance to correspond to the separate 
ear law, which is a state act, Judge 
Williams of the Knoxville, Tennes- 
see city court recently dismissed a 
colored woman, arrested on a charge 
of violating the law. Police had ar- 
rested the woman when she refused 
to move back from the section in the 
street car set aside for white pas- 
sengers, and in which she was sit- 
ting. 

Three Negro women and a man 
were dragged from a Pullman car 
and lodged in jail for twenty-nine 
hours on a charge of violating the 
separate car law while riding through 
Florida. They were released when 
a fine of $1,000 was paid by their em- 
ployer, a northern man, who secured 
the Pullman car accommodation for 
his servants from Palm Beach to 
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Philadelplita.’:“ The conductor on the 
train wired ahead to Fort Pierce 
‘warning the sheriff that Negro pas- 
sengers were on the Pullman, result- 
ing in their arrest and fines. 
Following is a letter from Herbert 
Mathews of Lakewood, Ohio, to The 
Atlantic Monthly reporting a similar 


happening: 

Dear Atlantic Monthly, 

In Miami, Florida, the writer purchased 
seven railway tickets, also Pullman accom- 


modations, consisting of one drawing-room 
and four berths for Cleveland, Ohio. 

My party consisted of five elderly people, 
with a nurse and a family colored servant. 

The Pullman conductor collected the tickets 
as usual and a half hour later notified me 
that our “nigger’? would have to ride in the 
Jim Crow car, meaning a day coach set aside 
for colored people. I did not comply with 
this request, but respectfully asked the colored 
servant to occupy a seat in our private draw- 
ing room, which was done, and was satisfied 
in my own mind that I was clearly within my 
legal rights in doing so. At Palm Beach a 
telegram was dispatched to the sheriff at Fort 
Pierce. At Fort Pierce the sheriff boarded 
the train, leaving a deputy outside. The sheriff 
came directly to drawing-room A., and after 
pounding on the door, which I readily opened, 
in a sonorous southern dialect demanded a 
“nigger” that was riding with white people. 
Without removing his big wool hat, he said 
that we of the North could associate with 
“niggers” but it was against the laws of the 
comnicnwealth of Florida to do so. 

His presence and language, struck terror 
to the hearts of the ladies, and our mother, 
who is 86 years old, was made quite ill. Not 


wanting any further disturbance, I put the 
servant in the toilet of the drawing-room. 
The sheriff was satisfied himself that the 


‘nigger’ had escaped, and left the car. The 
train pulled out, and we arrived at our des- 
tination without further molestation. 

For this is what hurts: 

If the carrying of a colored servant with 
you in a Pullman is illegal in Florida, why 
the silence of the railway agents when the 
ticket is purchased? And temporarily waiv- 
ing the legal phase of this unwarranted insult, 
why do the citizens of the State of Florida 
spend thousands of dollars to entice tourists 
and settlers to the state, and then sting them 
in more ways than one? 

Suits by Individuals for Discrimina- 


tion on Railroads and Street Cars 


Mrs. Blanche Brookins, who in 
July, 1927, was put in jail at Jack- 
sonville, Florida, and fined $500 be- 
cause she refused to be transferred 
to a Jim Crow car, was awarded 
$2,750 from the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad in 1928. 

Fifteen hundred dollars was 
awarded to.Dr. C. A. and Mrs. D. A. 
Spence by the city court of Atlanta, 
Georgia, at the conclusion of their 
$30,000 suit against the Georgia 
Power Company. Dr. Spence and his 
wife were attacked by trainmen of 








a street car when they refused to 
leave the car. 

G. P. Hughes and J. E. Smith, 
president and vice-president of the 
Domestic Life Insurance Company 
of Louisville, filed suit in the circuit 
court of Kentucky against the Illi- 
nois Central Railroad Company for 
$11,000 for discrimination. 

Mr. Hughes and Mr. Smith, plan- 
ning to go to Paducah, Kentucky, 
November 23, 1925, on business for 
the Domestic Life Insurance Com- 
pany, bought tickets and Pullman 
berths. When they presented their 
tickets and Pullman _ reservations, 
the conductor told them they could 
not use them. The men were humili- 
ated as well as delayed on a business 
trip. 

Suit was filed for $5,500 each; 
$4,500 for the loss of the engagement 
and the business that might have ac- 
crued there-from, and $1,000 for the 
humiliation. 

In the suit of Henry E. Foster vs. 
the Seaboard Air Line Railway, at 
Abbeville, South Carolina, the plain- 
tiff was given a verdict for $1,900. 
The plaintiff, a white man of very 
dark complexion, claimed that he 
was forced to take a seat in the Jim 
Crow coach of the defendant com- 
pany’s railroad and asked for dam- 


-ages on these grounds. 


Dismissing a test case designed to 
force railroads to give Negroes 
“equal accommodations” with whites, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in May 1926, urged improvements in 
travel facilities for Negroes. 

The commission found that failure 
to provide equal train and _ station 
accommodations on southern roads, 
and refusal of Pullman berths, as 
charged by E. Crosby, a Negro sales- 
man, were “not shown with sufficient 
definiteness to warrant the entry of 
an order.” His claim for $70,000 
damages was denied for lack of 
jurisdiction. 

“While the evidence in this case is 
not sufficient to warrant us in mak- 
ing definite findings of undue preju- 
dice, to complainant in particular, 
and to the Negro race in general, 
nevertheless it strongly points to 
unsatisfactory conditions in several 
instances,” the commission said. 

“Coach accommodations do _ not 
seem to be in all cases equal in ap- 
pointment to those furnished the 
white people, and the indications are 
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that some of the station facilities 
may not be all that should be pro- 
vided in order to avoid the charge 
of undue prejudice.” i 

An effort to collect damages from 
the Pullman company for refusal to 
sell tickets to a Negro, while at the 
same time such tickets were sold to 
white persons, failed in 1927, when 
the Interstate Commerce Commissicn 
held that the section of the law un- 
der: which an action was brought 
could not be violated by such a re- 
fusal. 

The commission tock the position 
that the refusal was not a discrimi- 
nation under section two of the com- 


mercial act, since it did not involve! 


any situation by which one: person 
obtained transportation for less than 
another. 

A complaint made by J. P. Harden, 

a Negro lawyer of Chicago, seeking 
$25,000 damages from the Pullman 
company on the ground that it re- 
fused to sell him accommodations, 
was dismissed. 
_ The Pullman company, at the same 
time, denied that its agents or em- 
ployees were ever authorized or in- 
structed to refuse Pullman accommo- 
dations to Negro passengers. 

Harden alleged that he attempted 
to buy a Pullman berth from Atlan- 
ta to Chicago on July 7, 1923, and 
that the ticket agent and the Pull- 
man conductor on the train both re- 
fused to make the sale. Both of 
these men testified they had fre- 
quently sold berths to Negroes and 
had no recollection of refusing to 
make such a sale at any time. 

Dr. George W. Carver, of Tuskegee 
Institute, while making a lecture 
tour of Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas 
in February, 1930, was refused. Pull- 
man-accommcdations over the Santa 


Fe Railroad from Oklahoma. City, 
Oklahoma to Dallas, Texas. This 
was after a state-room reservation 


had been made at Wichita, Kansas, 
over this line. The Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Texas Railroad offered their 
service to Dr. Carver, but an engage- 
ment at Luther, Oklahoma, made it 
impossible for him to make the Tul- 
sa, Oklahoma connections necessary 
to accept the M. K. & T. offer. As 
a result of the refusal of the Santa 
Fe Line to give Dr. Carver the ac- 
commodations sought, he was forced 
to ride to Dallas in the separate 
coach over the Santa Fe line. Fol- 
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lowing his arrival in Dallas, Pullman 
accommodations were furnished him 
to, Austin by the M. K. & T., and at 
the conclusion of his Texas engage- 
ments, he was provided with Pullman 
accommodations to Montgomery, Ala- 
bama over the Southern Pacific and 
L. & N. lines. 

After an extended correspondence 
with the officials of the Santa Fe 
Railroad, the president of this line, 
W. B. Storey, wrote Dr. Carver un- 
der date of June 20, 1930, as follows: 


Investigation has been made and it is my 
belief ti at this incident need not have oc- 
curred and it is my hope that we may be 
successful in our effort in good faith to pre- 
vent its repetition. The incident grew out 
of the difficulty created by the separate coach 
laws of Oklahoma.and Texas in the light of 
the distinction between intra-state and_inter- 
state commerce and especially the confusion 
in the construction and administration of the 
state laws by various state, county and mu- 
nicipal officers. At all times we have en- 
deavored to be guided by what will best and 
most certainly insure our colored passengers 
against disturbance and possible danger of 
violence or arrest and I believe that your 
knowledge of existing conditions which must 
be recognized, however deplorable they may 
be, will enable you to understand how great 
is the problem and how hard it is to meet 
this situation wisely at all times. 


Discriminations Against Negroes 
On Bus Lines 

By special arrangement with Al- 
bert A. Libby, a white reporter, The 
Chicago Defender was able to get 
proof that the various bus lines 
operating out of Chicago violated 
the civil rights bill, and were also 
operating contrary to the rules and 
regulations of the Illinois Commerce 
Commission. : 

“The practice of segregation is all 
but absolutely general. Take the 
Yelloway Company for instance. This, 
the largest of the ‘wildcat’ or inde- 
pendent organizations, will on oc- 
casion and at its own discretion, sell 
tickets to a Negro. When it does, 
it is usually to a Negro of lighter 
complexion than the average, or 
when. the load is such that his pres- 
ence is thought sufficiently innocu- 
ous. 

“We always make an effort,” said 
Mr. Woods, at his office and depot 
8 S. Market Street, “to get our 
colored passengers in rear seats. In 
a few isolated cases they have become 
obstreperous and _ threatened _ suit, 
and we have deemed it advisable not 
to force the issue. Of late, we 
haven’t been bothered much, because 
they don’t seem to be coming very 
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fast. I guess they know we don’t 
care for their trade.” 

Perhaps the largest bus company 
in the-city is the Purple Swan-Grey- 
hound-Oriole eombine operating the 
Union Bus Depot at 518 S. Michigan 
Avenue. 

“We take care not to exceed a 
maximum ot four to a coach,” the 
reporter learned. “They sit in the 
rear and don’t get off the bus at any 
stop during the trip. If our instruc- 
tions are disregarded and one does 
get off, the driver goes on without 
him.” 

It is evident that the colored pas- 
senger is imprisoned in the coach 
for 11 hours or more with no oppor- 
tunities for lunch and no lavatory 
facilities, whatever. Yet it is con- 
sidered essential that the white pas- 
sengers stop off at least three or four 
times en route for refreshment and 
comfort. 4 

Not that there are no lines anxious 
for the colored business however. On 
the contrary, there are a number, 
but so far as is known, with only 
one notable exception, they seeming- 
ly don’t consider it necessary or im- 
portant to accord the people whose 
money they seek anything like equit- 
able treatment. 

Suit for $20,000 was filed against 
the Southwestern Michigan Motor 
Coach Company, operating busses 
from Detroit to Chicago, by Fred A. 
Claybourne of Chicago, charging that 
the company violated the interstate 
commerce laws in segregating him 
when he attempted to travel in one 
of its coaches from Detroit to Chi- 
cago. 

The plaintiff stated that he boarded 
the coach and took a seat in the 
front. An employee of the company 
asked to see his ticket. When the 
ticket was presented it was snatched 
away and carried to the ticket office. 
He was presented with another one, 
the employee stating: “Your people 
must ride in the back seats of this 
coach.” While arguing the unfair- 
ness of the seating arrangement Mr. 
Claybourne was ejected from the 
bus by a policeman on a charge of 
disorderly conduct. The ejected 
man’s baggage had already been 
checked and the company refused to 
return it to him until he reached Chi- 
cago, which he claimed took several 
days. 


Pauline Stevens of Detroit, Michi- 





gan, was adjudged damages to the 
extent of $100 by Judge Jesse Drake 
of the Common Pleas Court follow- 
ing the hearing of the suit brought 
against the Greyhound Bus Lines by 
Miss Stevens. The plaintiff alleged 
in her suit of complaint that she 
boarded a Greyhound bus bound for 
Lima, Ohio, and was forced to move 
from a seat near the front to a seat 
behind the lavatory in the rear. She 
suffered cold and had her clothes 
ruined by rain which beat through 
the window near her seat. 

A driver for the Greyhound Bus 
Company, operating between Indian- 
apolis, Richmond, and _ Cincinnati, 
was fined $50 and costs and given a 
20 days jail sentence in the Rich- 
mond, Indiana city court for assault 
and battery on one of the Negro pas- 
sengers on his bus. 

A group of citizens, with a peti- 
tion of eighty names, appeared be- 
fore the St. Charles, Missouri city 
council and protested against the 
bus line refusing to allow colored 
passengers to ride on their busses. 
The Negroes argued that as tax 
payers and citizens they had a right 
to ride on the busses. It was final- 
ly agreed to remove the restriction 
placed upon the busses. 

South Carolina Highway Department 

Rules With Reference to Negro 

Patrons of Busses 


Negroes have as much right to 
ride in the busses traveling over the 
state highways under class “A” cer- 
tificates of public conveniences and 
necessity as have white people, and 
operators of busses are required to 
carry Negro patrons when they apply 
for transportation as well as white 
passengers, according to a ruling of 
the motor vehicle division of the 
South Carolina state highway de- 
partment. 

The ruling was occasioned by an 
application filed with the department 
for a class “A” certificate of public 
convenience and necessity to render 
bus service for Negroes between 
Laurens and Columbia, which was 
entered with the department in Octo- 
ber, and which was disapproved No- 
vember 1 with the statement that “the 
department had no authority to is- 
sue a class ‘A’ certificate of public 
convenience and necessity for the 
transportation of Negroes only.” 

It is emphasized, however, that 
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this statement works both ways and 
that a class “A” certificate, when is- 
sued, is for the transportation . of 
both white and colored passengers; 
and that the general impression that 
the cross-country busses are intended 
and available to white persons alone 
is distinctly erroneous. 

The busses, it would seem, are 
public utilities, and are intended for 
general use by both ‘white and 
colored. When issuing a class “A” 
certificate, it is not possible by law 
for the highway department to speci- 
fy that the vehicles certified are 
designated solely for the transporta- 
tion of white people or of colored 
people. 

The department, as well as other 
interested parties, are anxious to 
have the mistaken, idea that only 
whites can use the bus lines cor- 
rected, and have requested that the 
ruling of the motor’ vehicle division 
be made public. 

The Anderson (South Carolina) 
Independent comments as follows: 

The autocratic South Carolina Highway 
Commission has handed down a rule to the 
effect that Negroes may ride in busses in 
this state without discrimination and share 
the same transportation privileges of white 
people. 

As is well known, there is enacted into 

the statutes of this state one provision known 
as the Jim Crow law, forbidding that Ne- 
groes may occupy the same coach with white 
people, and the railroads of this state are 
required to provide separate coaches for Ne- 
groes. How this law can escape the atten- 
tion of the State Highway Commission, it is 
not stated by the ‘official’ who has handed down 
an opinion, which is clearly in conflict with 
the principle of Jim Crow law. 
Ot course, this ruling has some _ legal 
significance, .but it is doubtful if it will hold 
if contested before the South Carolina Su- 
preme Court. It certainly appears arbitrary 
to the statute providing separate coaches in 
the state, and as long as this law remains 
on the books the only consistent course for 
the Highway Commission would be a rule 
for separate compartments in busses. 


North Carolina Legislature Extends 
Separate Accommodations Law 
to Bus Lines 
In January, 1928, the transporta- 
tion committee of the North Caro- 
lina Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation petitioned the state corpo- 
ration commission, in an _ action 
against the “bus operators of the 
State of North Carolina,” and nam- 
ing 108 of them, asked the commis- 
sion to make rules, in accordance 
with its authority over bus operators 
and bus stations, providing for equal 





and separate accommodations for 
Negro passengers. pat 
The corporation commission, on 


the ground that the legislature had 
not declared bus operators common 
carriers and that the commission was 
without power or authority to so de- 
clare them, dismissed the petition. 


Exceptions were. filed by the inter- 


racial commission’s committee, in 
which it was set forth that the cor- 
poration commission has the authori- 
ty sought, giving Chapter 136, Pub- 
lic Laws of 1927, and quoting from 
it. The corporation commission over- 
ruled the exceptions, and the inter- 
racial committee appealed to the 
Superior Court. The case was heard 
by Judge M. V. Barnhill, on March 
27, 1929. He held with the commit- 
tee. The corporation commission ap- 
pealed from his order. 

In the meantime the general as- 
sembly of the state, in its 1929 ses- 
sion, had amended the bus operation 
law to provide that bus operators 
who held themselves out as haulers 
of white and ‘colored passengers 
must provide equal but separate ac- 
commodations for the two races, re- 
stricting it by a provision that 
“nothing contained in this act or the 
law amended hereby shall be con- 
strued to declare operators of busses 
or taxicabs common carriers,’ Judge 
Barnhill, in his order, signed after 
the act was passed, but before it be- 
came effective, held that bus opera- 
tors receiving franchise to transport 
passengers and “who enjoy the privi- 
leges and immunities of such fran- 
chises are common carriers,” were 
not affected by the law. 

On February 12, 1930, the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina handed 
down a decision that bus lines, as 
common carriers, must carry Negro 
intra-state passengers whether they 
want to or not and the corporation 
commission has no power to inter- 
vene. 

Petitions to the railroad commis- 
sion are being circulated among the 
Negro population of Texas asking 
that transportation companies oper- 
ating bus lines over Texas be re- 
quired to transport Negroes on all 
busses being operated. If this peti- 
tion is denied, then a hearing is asked 
in the petition. This followed the 
filing of application for a permit by 
Floyd Jackson, of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
which would allow him to operate an 
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exclusively -*Negro bus line from 
Beaumont to San Antonio via .Hous- 
ton and Austin. It is understood 
that the Southland Red Ball Bus 
Lines are opposing granting of this 
permit to Jackson. Bus lines over 
the state do not carry Negro patrons. 

Separation of Races in Railroad. 
Cars—The general requirements of 
the law are that “persons of color,” 
“persons of African descent,’’ etc., 
on the one hand, and white persons 
on the cther, shall occupy separate 
seats, compartments or coaches. 

Excepting Missouri all the south- 
ern states have laws separating the 
races in railroad cars. 


The dates of the enactment of 
these laws were as follows: Ten- 
nessee, 1881; Florida, 1887; Mississip- 
pi, 1888; Texas, 1889; Louisiana, 
1890; Alabama, 1891; Kentucky, 1891; 
Arkansas, 1891; Georgia, 1891; South 
Carolina, 1898; North Carolina, 1899; 
Virginia, 1900; Maryland, 1904; Ok- 
lahoma, 1907. : 

Separation of Races in Street Cars 
—The extent of legislation for this 
purpose is as follows: 

Georgia and Oklahoma include 
street cars in their laws for the sep- 
aration of the races on railroad 
trains. ; 





Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas 
and Virginia have special statutes 
applicable to street cars. Arkansas 
requires a separation in street cars 
in cities of the first class; and South 
Carolina on suburban lines. ; 

In Maryland, South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, Kentucky and Missouri the 
state laws do not require the races 
to be separated on street cars in 
cities. 

In Alabama and South Carolina 
there are either municipal laws for 
the separation of the races on street 
cars or the street railway companies 
provide for and require separation. 

In the cities of Kentucky, Mary- 
land and Missouri the races are not 
separated on street cars. 

The origin of the expression “Jim Crow,” 
appears to have arisen thus: In Charleston, 
South Carolina, in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century there was a hotel keeper who 
had two slaves, both of whom _ were named 
James. In order not to have both respond 
when he called, he instructed one to answer 
only to the ‘‘Jim;” as a further designation, 
the boarders because he was very black, added 
“Crow.” “Jim Crow’ appears to have led 
an eventful life. He was born in Richmond 
about 1800, and was sold first to Charleston, 
then to New Orleans, and later was emanci- 
pated. He lived for some time in London, 
where he acquired quite a fortune. In 1839, 
there was published in London an anti-slavery 
book of 231 pages entitled, ‘The History of 
Jim Crow.” : 
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Jury Service and Negroes in 
Mississippi, Texas and — 
North Carolina 
Judge Willey H. Potter of Jackson, 
Mississippi, overruled the motion to 
quash the indictment against S. D. 
and S. R. Redmond, who claimed that 
the Fourteenth Amendment was vio- 
lated, inasmuch as no Negroes were 

on the grand jury. 

George P. Luckett and Elmer D. 
Greaves, members of the board who 
draw the grand jury, testified that 
they would not under any circum- 
stances draw the name of a Negro to 
serve on the grand jury. E. D. Fon- 
dren, Hinds County circuit clerk, tes- 
tified that he had held the position 


for the past twenty-five years and| 


had never known of a Negro doing 
jury service since the present state 
constitution was written in 1890. 

Because Negroes had been barred 
from the jury lists of Harrison 
County, Mississippi, the entire coun- 
ty list of jurors was dismissed by 
Judge Walter A. White in August 
1927. 

T. N. Willoughby, attorney for the 
defense in the trial of Will Coleman, 
a Negro, for the killing of Andrew J. 
Becker, automobile dealer, argued 
that the impanelling of a jury from 
a list from which all Negroes had 
been barred was illegal and uncon- 
stitutional. Judge White agreed say- 
ing: 

“A man’s life is at stake and he 
is entitled to all the protection pro- 
mised by the constitution, including 
that of a fair and impartial trial.” 

The trial was adjourned until such 
time as this new jury list could be 
obtained. 

Attempts to quash the indictment 
and special venire panel in the Elno- 
ra Carter murder case, in Judge 
Grover Adams’ court, Dallas, Texas, 
on the grounds that the Negro pop- 
ulation in Dallas was continuously 
being discriminated against in jury 
service, failed when Judge Adams 
overruled motion submitted by T. K. 
Irwin and L. J. Taylor, defense at- 
torneys. 

“Negroes are excluded from serv- 
ing on the grand jury because of 





their race, color and previous condi- 
tion of servitude,” the motion to 
quash the indictment alleged. Aliso 
because “Dallas County entertains 
among the white population a strong 
antipathy and prejudice against the 
Negro race, and the last grand jury 
commission, under that same influ- 
ence, discriminated against the Ne- 
groes by failing to place any on the 
grand jury.’ 

Grand jury commissioners are 
three men named each quarter by a 
criminal district judge to select a 
new grand jury panel. 

The attorneys asked the court to 
quash the indictment on_ these 
grounds. Judge Adams refused. Tes- 
timony was given by Grady Kenne- 
dy and Dave Smith, peace officers 
in Dallas County for many years, 
that so far as they knew no Negroes 
had ever been allowed to serve on the 
grand jury or as grand jury commis- 
sicmers. 

Deputy Smith, in charge of the 
central jury room, said that Negroes 
are drawn nearly every week on the 
central jury panel. They usually 
come down and state they do not 
care tc serve and they are excused, 
he explained. 

Roger Tennant, one of the grand 
jury commissioners, who selected the 
panel from which the present grand 
jury was drawn, admitted that names 
of no Negroes were considered when 
they prepared the panel. 

After hearing statements of D. C. 
Kirby, a North Carolina attorney, to 
the effect that Negroes were not 
permitted to serve on juries in that 
state, Common Pleas Court Judge 
James ,B. Drew of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, ordered that Sandy Huser, 
an aged Negro, who was wanted in 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, on 
liquor law charges be released on a 
writ of habeas corpus. 

“IT am not going to send this man 
back to North Carolina where it is 
evident, if the facts as related here 
are correct, he will not be given a fair 
trial and where he was indicted by 
a grand jury on which colored people 
were not permitted to serve,” said 
Judge Drew. 
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Oklahoma Court Grants New Trial 
Because “Negroes Excluded From 
Jury Service 


The Criminal Court of Appeals of 
Oklahoma recently ordered a new 
trial for a colored girl convicted of 
murder, because Negroes were ex- 
cluded from the panel of jurors 
drawn for the case expressly on ac- 
count of their color. The decision is 
in line with a previous ruling by the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
in Strauder vs. West Virginia, in 
which the court said that the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion is violated when a Negro is ex- 
cluded from a jury list on account of 
his race, and a decision by the high- 
est court upholding the indictment of 
a county judge in Virginia because 
he excluded Negroes from the jury 
list prepared by him. In that case 
Justice Strong, writing the opinion 
denying a writ of habeas corpus, re- 
ferred to a state law and said: 

That statute gave him no authority, when 
selecting jurors from whom a panel might be 
drawn for a circuit court, to exclude all 
colored men merely because they were coiored. 
Such an exclusion was not left within the 
limits of his discretion. It is idle, therefore, 
to say that the act of Congress is unconsti- 


tutional because it inflicts penalties upon 
state judges for their judicial action. It does 
no such thing. 

The Oklahoma Court held in the 
case of Carrick vs. State that the 
trial judge committed reversible er- 
rors in denying the motion by the 


defendants’ attorney to quash the 
jury because Negroes entirely quali- 
fied to do jury duty had been ex- 
cluded by the jury commissioners be- 
cause of their color, and in the opin- 
ion written by Presiding Justice 
Doyle said: 


It is well settled that a denial to citizens 
of the African race solely on the ground of 
their race and color of the right or privilege 
accorded to white citizens of participating as 
jurors in the administration of justice is a 
discrimination contrary to the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States, which declares that ‘No state shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge 
the rrivileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States; nor shall any state deprive 
any rersons of life, liherty or property with- 
out due rrocess of law: nor deny to any per- 
son within its jurisdiction the equal _protec- 
tion of the laws.’ 

The constitution of the State of Oklahoma 
declares that: ‘The Constitution of the United 
States is the supreme law of the land.’ 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has reveatedly held that a person of African 
descent accused of crimes is denied the equal 
protection of the laws, contrary to the guaran- 
tee of the Fourteenth Amendment, if citizens 





of the African race are excluded from ser- 
vice upon the grand jury returning the in- 
dictment against him or the petit jury before 
whom he is placed upon trial solely because 
of their race or color. And it makes no dif- 
ference whether such exclusion because of 
race and color is effected by a statute or by 
the arbitrary and wrongful acts of the ofh- 
cers in the administration of the law. 

The fact that there were no persons of 
African’ descent upon the list of jurors se- 
lected by the jury commissioners or summoned 
for the purpose of trying appellant does not 
of itself show the exclusion of such persons 
solely because of race or color. 

In Ex parte Virginia (roo U. S. 339, 25 
L. Ed., 676) the Supreme Court of the 
United States, speaking by Mr. Justice Strong, 
said that: 

_‘A state acts by its legislative, 
tives or its judicial authorities. It can act 
in no other way. The ‘constitutional pro- 
vision, therefore, must mean that no agency 
of the state or of the officers or agents by 
whom its powers are exerted shall deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws. Whoever, by virtue 
of public position under a state government, 
deprives another of property, life or liberty 
without due process of law, or denies or 
takes away the equa! protection of the laws, 
violates the constitutional inhibition; and as 
he acts in the name and for ‘the state, and 
is clothed with the state’s power, his act is 
that of the state. This must be so or the 


its execu- 


constitutional prohibition has no meaning.’ 
In Martin vs. Texas (200 U. S., 319, 26 
Ss Cts, 338,..50.. ly. Ed.498))- thes oupreme 


Court of the United States, speaking by Mr. 
Justice Harlan, said: ‘For it is the settled 
doctrine of this court that whenever by any 
action of a state, whether through its legis- 
lature, through its courts or through its ex- 
ecutive administrative officers, all persons of 
the African race are excluded solely because 
of their race and color from serving as grand 
jurors in the criminal prosecution of a per- 
son of the African race; the equal protection 
of the laws is denied to him, contrary to the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Constituton of 
the United States.’ 

Speaking by Mr. Justice Harlan in Neal vs. 
Delaware, the Supreme Court of the United 
States said: ‘“‘We repeat what was said by us 
in Virginia vs. Rives (100 U. S., 322, 25 L. 
Ed., 667), ‘that while a colored citizen, par- 
ty to a trial involving his life, liberty or 
property, cannot claim as a matter of right 
that his race shall have a representation on 
the jury, and while a mixed jury in a par- 
ticular case is not, within the meaning of the 
Constitution, always or absolutely necessary 
to the equal protection of the laws, it is a 
right to which he is entitled; that in the se- 
lection of jurors to pass upon his life, liber- 
ty or property there shall be no exclusion of 
lis race, and no discrimination against them 
because of their coloy.’” 


In Smith vs. State (4 Okl. Cr., 328, 111 
p-, 960, 140 Am. St. Rep., 688) this court 
said: “fhe Fourteenth Amendmert to the 
Constitution of the United States does not 


require the jury commissioners or other of- 
ficers charged with the selection of juries to 
place Negroes upon the jury simply because 
they .are Negroes. 

The allegation that the jury was composed 
solely of white men does not violate the Four- 
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teenth Amendment to the Constitution of the, 
United States, and proof of that fact would | 
not support the motion. The ground upon 
which the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States rest isnot that Negroes 
were not selected to sit upon juries, but that 
they were excluded «therefrom solely on ac- 
count of their race or color. In other words, 
there is no law to compel the jury commis- 
sioners or other officers of the court to select 
or summon Negroes as jurors. They can 
select any persons whom they regard as com- 
petent to serve as jurors without regard to 
their race or color but the law prohibits them 
from excluding Negroes solely on account of 
their race or color. 

Upon the record before us we are of opin- 
jon that the appellant was denied the equal 
protection of the laws contrary to the guaranty 
of the said Fourteenth Amendment. For the 
error indicated the judgment appealed from 
is reversed and the cause remanded to the 
trial court for further proceedings according 
to law. 

The warden of the state penitentiary will 
surrender appellant, Jewell Carrick, to the 
sheriff of Muskogee County, who will hold 
her in custody until she be discharged or her 
custody changed by due course of law. 

Negroes Serve As Jurors 


Refuting the accusation that Ne- 
groes shield and uphold one another 
in crime, Cam Carson recently ar- 
rested for illegal possession of liquor, 
was tried, convicted and sentenced 
by a jury composed entirely of Ne- 
groes at Oroville, California. 

Miss Phoebe S. Miles of Washing- 
ton, D. C., was drawn in 1928 as a 
juror in Criminal Court, part two, of 
the District Supreme Court. 

Miss Miles is the first colored wo- 
man to serve in this capacity in the 
Capitol. The act of Congress of 
February 22, 1927, permitted women 
to serve on juries in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mrs. Mary Church Terrell was a 
member of the February, 1929, jury 
in Criminal Court, No. 1., Washing- 
tony DP Cs 

Three Negroes served on the Grand 
Jury in Washington, D. C., in 1929: 
Rufus G. Byars, R.-H. Harrison and 
H. J. Callis, Jr. George E. Parson, 
in 1929, served on the jury trying 
Albert B. Fall. 

In 1927, Louis Marshall of New 
York City, noted legal counsel pre- 
pared a brief challenging the convic- 
tion of Abe Washington of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, on the grounds that 
citizens were barred from juries in 
Florida on account of race and color 
and that they were barred from the 
jury which heard Washington’s case. 
The case was appealed to the Su- 
preme Court of the state. The brief 





quotes from affidavits, stating that 


—— 


no Negro had been summoned for 
jury duty in Duval County, Florida, 
for 15 years; the other by the depu- 
ty sheriff of the county, saying that 
he had summoned no Negro citizens 
for jury duty, although he knew 
them to be qualified for the court 
panel. ae 

S. D. McGill, one of the attorney 
in the case of Abe Washington, re- 
ported in the latter part of 1927 
that Negroes were being accorded 
this citizenship right. The Jackson- 
ville (Florida) Journal, is authority 
for the statement that “for the first 
time since reconstruction days a Ne- 
gro sat in the jury box in Cireuit 
Court” while a jury was being se- 
lected. 

“Two weeks ago,” reported Mr. 
McGill, “a colored man named An- 
derson actually served on the jury 
in a first degree murder case. Many 
of the colored people here do not 
know what it is all about. The fed- 
eral questions presented in the Abe 
Washington case now pending in the 
Supreme Court of Florida have 
caused the authorities to observe the 
serious objections that may be inter- 
posed in any case similar to the 
Washington case and they have said 
that the policy of discrimination in 
the selection of jurors in this county 
will be discontinued.” 

“Expert testimony to the effect 
that Mrs. Lillian A. McKie was a 
victim of ‘transitory emotional in- 
sanity’ when she shot and killed her 
husband in Augusta, Georgia, on 
July 2, 1926, was expected to be of- 
fered in Supreme Court as the last 
gesture in behalf of the beautiful 
young widow. 

“Two members of the jury hearing 
the case are Negroes, the first ever 
to sit on the jury hearing testimony 
against a white woman.” 

Mrs. McKie was acquitted. The 
Greensboro (Georgia) Herald-Journal 
made the following comment: “We 
have no adverse criticism of the ver- 
dict. However, it is hard to under- 
stand why the jury revisers of Rich- 
mond County permit black men to 
remain in the jury box. This has been 
the practice in Richmond for possi- 
bly 50 years. We have not heard of 
any Negroes being in the Grand Jury 
box. But, to be consistent, if the 
black man is to serve on the traverse 
juries why not place some of their 
names in the Grand Jury box? 





When black and whites are tied 


up for a week or more, which was | 


the case in’ thé McKie trial, it bor- 
ders upon social equality. The jury 
must certainly eat at white restau- 
rants. And, it is quite easy for ten 
white men to intimidate two black 
jurors in any kind of a trial. 

“We are not a Negro hater. On 
the reverse, we are tolerant of the 
black race as it is possible to be. But, 
we draw .the line on black men serv- 
ing on juries with white men.” 

John G. Clark served on the Mari- 
on County (Indiana) Grand Jury in 
1925. This is reported to be the first 
instance of a Negro serving on jury 
duty in the history of the county. 

On the jury, in 1928, to try Gov- 
ernor Edward Jackson of Indiana, 
charged with conspiracy to bribe 
former Governor Warren T. McCray, 
was a Negro farmer, Samuel H. Col- 
bert. Mr. Colbert, a highly respected 
member of the community, was un- 
challenged and promptly took his 
place with other jurors chosen. 

An Owensboro, Kentucky judge, R. 
E. Watkins, made a campaign prom- 
ise to have colored juries try colored 
prisoners. Under Judge Watkins’ 
term of office, when a Negro is ar- 
raigned in the Owensboro police 
court it will be optional with him 
whether members of his own race or 
white citizens serve on the jury try- 
ing him. 

In February 1929, Charles P. Jack- 
son was selected to serve as a juror 
in a damage suit in the St. Louis, 
Missouri courts. ; 

For the first time in the history 
of Brooklyn, New York, a colored 
man, John H. Dickerson, acted as 
foreman of a jury. This occurred in 
1927 in the Supreme Court in the 
trial term. 

Mrs. Hattie Anderson of Cannon- 
burg, Pennsylvania, was selected to 
serve on the February 1928 grand 
jury of that city. 

Among the members of the jury 
in 1928 before whom Fayette J. 
Tyrrell, white, was tried for murder, 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was 
Frank Batch, a Negro miner. 
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Reverend W. A. Webber, Tate 
Spring, Grainger County, was sworn 
in as a member of the trial jury in 
the federal court in Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, in 1928. A comment said: 

“Reverend Webber is the first 
colored man drawn for jury service 
in federal court in a number of years. 
Squire Phil Eudailey of Dandridge, 


.Jefferson County, was, perhaps, the 


last colored man who served on a 
federal court jury, and that occurred 
some six or eight years ago. Other 
colored men who have served on 
juries in federal court have been 
Jacob Henry, Blount County, and 
Hugh Lawson Cansler of Knox Coun- 
ty. There have probably been others.” 
L. Jackson of Byington was 
selected as a grand juror for Knox 
County, Tennessee, for the Novem- 
ber 1929, term of criminal court. 

The Informer, Houston, Texas hails 
with delight the action of the Har- 
ris County Grand Jury commissioners 
in selecting the grand jurors for the 
next term, particularly in their se- 
lection of the colored representative 
of that investigative and inquisitor- 
ial body. 

“Heretofore the cclored race has 
been represented on the grand jury 
of this county by a certain ring of 
colored men, four or five in number, 
and these few men have-held this po- 
siticn like they had a patent or mo- 
nopoly on it. 

“While the white personnel of the 
grand jury had changed with each 
succeeding term and rarely, if ever, 
the same men of the white race are 
continually and continuously placed 
on this body, it has been different 
as it relates to colored men, and only 
the ‘favored few’ have enjoyed this 
position of trust, honor and civic 
consideration. 

“Really, it has been a reflection up- 
on our race that, despite the large 
number of freeholders,. taxpayers 
and property owners of our race in 
this city and county, less than one- 
half dozen colored men are con- 
sidered sufficiently qualified to serve 
on the grand jury of Harris County 
from time to time.” 


DIVISION VII 
RESIDENTIAL SEGREGATION 


Right to a Home in Theory and 
in Practice 

“Has a black American citizen a 
right to a home?” asks The Pitts- 
burgh Courier. “Theoretically, we 
know, he has; actually, he has not. 
Anyone with the right to a home 
can buy any house, anywhere, any- 
time. All such a person needs is the 
mcney. The black American, how- 
ever, after working and saving his 
money for the purpose of buying a 
home, finds that he cannot buy any 
house nor can he buy one anywhere. 

“Hor many years the black Ameri- 
can citizens have been trying to es- 
tablish their right to a home wher- 
ever they want to make it. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
has upheld them. White Americans 
have used every legal and illegal 
weapon to prevent them from exer- 
cising this right. They have made 
agreements, brought lawsuits, planted 
bombs, thrown bricks, organized 
mobs, started fires, sent warnings, 
threatened murder and used firearms. 
Both North and South, the deter- 
mined opposition forces have used 
every means to make the black citi- 
zen live where his white brethren 
want him to live. In almost every 
city where there is a sizeable Negro 
community, whether North or South, 
it occupies a sharply defined area, 


outside of which a Negro can obtain j 


a house only with the greatest diffi- 
culty. Every effort to leave this 
area or expand it is met with more 
or less stubborn opposition.” 

The Five Points Improvement As- 
sociation of Union, New Jersey, se- 
cured signatures to’a petition to be 
presented to the Township Commit- 
tee asking for the revocation of a 
building permit for a two-family 
house, already about 75 per cent com- 
plete, which Mrs. Laura B. Lewis, 
a Negro, was building on Monticello 
Avenue. About fifty masked men in 
the regalia of the Ku Klux Klan 
threw two harmless bombs near this 
house, kindled a fiery cross and drove 
off in their motor cars amid a blaze 
of red fire. 

Resident taxpayers of Ninety-first 
Street, Elmhurst Manor, Brooklyn, 





New York, united in a “whispering” 
and sign display campaign in an ef- 
fort to keep Negroes from purchas- 
ing property and residing in that 
street. At a special meeting of the 
Elmhurst Manor Community Council 
it was decided that the only way to 
prevent Negroes from residing in 
Ninety-first Street, since the council 
cannot take any official action, was 
to pledge property owners not to 
sell to Negrces and by placing signs 
in windows assuring Negroes they 
would be unwelcome. 

Joseph H. Bulen, white, backed by 
the powerful Columbus, Ohio Real 
Estate board, is reported to have 
failed in his attempt to have Mrs. 
Daisy Rice, colored, ejected from her 
home in the exclusive Bulen Main 
Street Allotment, when Judge H. R.- 
Cowan dismissed the case from the 
Franklin County Common Fleas 
Ccurt in December, 1929. The case, 
which has been pending for six years, 
grew out of a clause printed in the 
deeds to the addition which stated 
that no lots should be sold to per- 
sons with an admixture of African 
blood. Mrs. Rice purchased a lot 
there seven years ago and erected a 
brick house valued, with furnishings, 
at $25,000. All the lots in the addi- 
tion have been sold and it was said 
no complaint was made by any of 
the purchasers on the holdings of 
Mrs. Rice, but, following out a fair- | 
ly well defined policy which has 
spread all over the country, action 
was brought to eject Mrs. Rice, the - 
contention being made that a Negro 
could not purchase and hold the lot 
in question because of the necessary 
operation of the restriction clause. 

A,mother, two sons and two neigh- 
bors, all white, were arrested, 
charged with shooting in the city 
limits and shooting with intent to 
kill in their aileged attempts to make 
a Negro family move from a residen- 
tial district regarded as a _ white 
neighborhood in Memphis, Tennessee. 
Shots were fired into the home of 
Emmett Chaney; a death note, signed 
K. K. K., was received by him, and 
on March 1, 1929, his home was set 
on’ fire. When this last occurred 
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fire marshals started an investigation 
and then detectives were called in. 
The five people held are said to have 
made statements regarding their 
part in the unsuccessful attempts to 
rout the Negroes. 

J. E. Adair of Jefferson County, 
Alabama, brought suit against W. P. 
Wyatt for recovery of damages grow- 
ing out of alleged breach of contract 
or duty under contract between a 
landlord and a tenant. The landlord, 
Wyatt, pending occupancy of the 
tenant, rented another apartment in 
the same building to Negroes, and 
placed them in possession. In the 
trial court, Adair was awarded judg- 
ment in the sum of $1,115. Wyatt ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court of Ala- 
bama, which reversed judgment of 
the Jefferson circuit court and re- 
manded the appealed case for a new 
trial. During the trial and on appeal, 
the defense pleaded the Fourteenth 


Amendment to the Constitution of} 


the United States, placing its prin- 
cipal reliance on this point. In the 
opinion of Justice Virgil Boulding, 
however, it is stated that the segre- 
gation of the white race and the Ne- 
gro race is the custom of the coun- 
try; that the rental contract covered 
observance of this custom, and that 


the plaintiff had a right to recover ; 


damages. 

In December, 1926, a bomb, or a 
charge of dynamite, which exploded 
cn the front porch of the home of ©. 
E. Carrington, the supreme auditor 
of the American Woodmen, a Negro 
insurance and fraternal organization, 
at Denver, Colorado, wrecked the 
porch and front windows, almost 
knocked the occupants from their 
beds and awakened residents within 
an area of one-half mile. Police 
were convinced, they said, that the 
charge was fired by neighbors who 
objected to the mcevng of the Car- 
rington family into the neighborhood, 
which until December had no Negro 
residents. 

Court Rules Negroes May Buy 

Property But Not Occupy It 

Despite the clause in their deeds 
discriminating against colored peo- 
ple, Negroes who have purchased 
property in the Entwistle tract, For- 
tieth Street to Vernon Avenue, and 
Avalon Boulevard east to McKinley 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California, will 
be permitted to hold their property. 





This, because of Judge Carl I. Stuts- 
man’s ruling, August 3, 1928, in the 
case of George H. Letteau and others 
against Pauline Ellis. The plaintiffs 
asked that Negroes be enjoined from 
living in the tract because a clause 
in the deeds provided that lots should 
never be sold, rented or leased to 
people of Negro descent. Judge 
Stutsman, however, held for the de- 
fendants, pointing out that Negroes 
have been living in the area since 
1909 and that therefore the clause 
has never been enforced and is natu- 
raily void. 

A protracted fight against colored 
citizens occupying residences as dwel- 
lers in the exclusive Crestmore resi- 
dential district of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia terminated in August, 1928, 
when the California Supreme Court 
ruled that Negroes might buy prop- 
erty in the area, but could not, how- 
ever, occupy it. The decision re- 
verses rulings made here recently by 
twe judges in the Superior Court of 
Los Angeles in the case brought by 
white property owners to oust A. D. 
Kinchlow from prceperty he was pur- 
chasing at 2245 West Thirteenth 
Street. The question involved in the 
case evoked by a pact signed by 
white dwellers in Crestmore in which 
they agreed not to sell or rent prop- 
erty in the district to Negroes, and 
one of their number broke the agree- 
ment and sold to the Kinchlows. The 
lezality of the sale was challenged 
by other whites who signed the 
clause. In the Kinchlow case, it was 
the contention of Willis O. Tyler, at- 
torney for the defendants, that the 
neighborhood pact had been invali- 
dated when one of its signers sold 
property to the Kinchlows. The low- 
er courts sustained this argument. 
The court in its decision, however, 
decided that the neighborhood agree- 
ment stands and that a Negro can 
own property but not occupy it. 

Under a rulng handed down in 
January, 1930, by Supericr Judge 
Vicini, Mrs. Sally Trainor, a Negro 
preacher, is forbidden to occupy ,her 
property at No. 160 East 4th Street, 
Los Angeles, California or permit 
any other ncn-Caucasian to live there 
for ninety-nine years. The mandate 
of the court is asserted by lawyers 
to be the first of its kind in Califor- 
nia’ jurisprudence. The decision came 
in an action brought by Neil D. Ross 
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and thirty others, represented by 
Attorney Victor L. Bentson, against 
Mrs. Trainor for an injunction and 
mandate to compel the observance of 
race restriction in the area wherein 
the property of the defendant is lo- 
cated. Notwithstanding that Mrs. 
Trainor is the owner of the property, 
she may not occupy the same for 
residential or other purposes and she 
may not aid or abet other non-Cau- 
casians in occupying said premises. 

District of Columbia Court. of 

Appeals Upholds Residential 
Segregation 

The Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia again upheld resi- 
dential segregation in Washington 
when it handed down a decision in 
June, 1925, holding valid a covenant 


among property owners not to sell | 


to Negroes. 

The decision upheld a temporary 
injunction secured in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia 
by Daisy B. Wolfes, Erna M. Bibb, 
Charles J. Oren and other property 
owners in the Bloomingdale section 


against Minnie E. Torrey and Sere-| 


no 8S. Ivy. 

The property in question is located 
in Randolph Place, 
was owned by Mrs. Torrey, who sold 
it to Mr. Ivy, a colored person, and 
executed a deed, 
before the filing 
injunction. 

All the deeds to this property from 
the original owners contained the 
following restriction: 

“Subject to the covenant that said 
lots shall never be rented, leased, 
sold, transferred, or conveyed unto 
any Negro or colored person under 
a penalty of two thousand dollars, 
wh shall be a lien against said 
ot. 

From a decree of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia 
issuing a temporary injunction, Mr. 
Torrey and Mr. Ivy appealed. 

The opinion of the court was that 
the case turns wholly upon the validi- 
ty of the covenant in the deed, and 
the right of the plaintiffs to have it 
enforced in a court of equity. It was 
apparent that each of the parties to 
this action, plaintiffs as well as the 
defendant Torrey, when they pur- 
chased their homes, subjected them- 
selves to the restrictive covenant, 
net only for their own protection, 


of the suit for an 


northwest. It! 


which was recorded | 





but upon the assurance that a simi- 
lar restriction would rest upon all 
other property embraced in the Mid- 
daugh and Shannon Development on 
Randolph Place. 


Nor is the contention of appellants that 
the covenant in question cannot be enforced 
in equity sound. Equity enforces contracts 
and covenants in regard to property entered 
into between prior grantors and grantees, in 
regard to the use of the property, especially 
if common property or property descending 
from a common source against subsequent 
owners affected with actual or constructive 
notices of such contracts and covenants. Tru- 
deau v. Field, 69 Vt. 446,450. This princi- 
pal was sustained by this court in the recent 
case of Corrigan, et al. v. Buckley, (the Cur- 
tis case) 229 Fed. 899. In that case it was 
ruled that the constitutional right of a Negro 
to acquire, own and occupy property does not 
imply the constitutional power to compel sale 
and conveyance to him of any particular 
jrivate property. The citizen, whether he be 
black or white, may refuse to sell his proper- 
ty, or he may sell it under such lawful re- 
strictions upon the use of property as is availa- 
ble alike to all citizens, white or black and a 
covenant thus placing a restriction upon the 
use of property is enforceable in equity 
against a member of _ the excluded race 
whether the person particularly excluded be 
white or black. 


The established practice of owners 
of property in white neighborhoods 
agreeing among themselves not to 
sell or lease their property to “per- 
sons of African descent” was first 
challenged in Washington in a suit 
brought by Helen Curtis, colored, to 
force completion of the sale to her of 
a house owned by Irene Hand Corri- 
gan. 

The suit was begun in the District 
Supreme Court in 1923, after the 
owner had refused to sell and then 
had been restrained from doing so 
by an injunction issued by the court 
at the instance of John J. Buckley. 
The injunction was issued on the 
ground that the white owners of the 
property on the street had agreed 
that none should sell to a colored 
person, and which, it was said, Mrs. 
Corrigan signed. 

The covenant, the court held in a 
decision given on June 2, 1924, was 
valid and did not invade the consti- 
tutional rights of colored people, in- 
asmuch as they had the right to en- 
ter into agreements to keep white 
persons or other persons deemed un- 
desirable out of colored neighbor- 
hoods. 

While Suit Pends Complexion of 

Block Changes 

The fight aroused interest, which 
extended throughout the country be- 
cause of numerous segregation and 
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restrictive laws passed in other com- 
munities and. was. carried to the 
United States Supreme Court on, the 
grounds that such covenants viclated 
the constitutional rights guaranteed 
colored persons,under the Fifth, Thir- 
teenth, and Fourteenth Amendments 
to the Constitution. 

“On May 25, 1926, the Supreme 
Court, through Justice Sanford, 
handed down its decision which de- 
clared the court could find nothing 
in any of these Amendments to sus- 
tain the plaintiff’s contention. 

“The decision leaves open to the 
complainant further proceedings in 
the lower courts to force the sale, 
provided she can find some other 
ecnstitutional ground upon which to 
proceed.” 

While the suit was pending in the 
courts, the complexion of this block 
changed. John J. Buckley, who 
brought legal action against Mrs. 
Irene Hand Corrigan to prevent her 
from selling her property to Mrs. 
Helen Curtis, sold his property. 
James Easby-Smith, the attorney 
who represented Mr. Buckley, also 
sold his property to Negroes. When 
the United States Supreme Court 
rendered its decision, there were but 
two or three of the original signers 
of this covenant living in this block. 

In July, 1926, Justice A. A..Hoeh- 
ling of the Supreme Bench of the 
District of Columbia granted a tem- 
porary injunction restraining the 
sale of property affected by a re- 
strictive covenant to colored persons. 
Frank N. and Lillian M. Sampalik, 
white, had agreed to sell property at 
139 Adams Street, Northwest, in the 
Bloomingdale section of Washington, 
to Russel K. Lyle, colored, and were 
taking preliminary steps to convey 
title to it to him when residents of 
Adams Street, Northwest, asked the 
court to prevent the sale. 

In granting the injunction, Justice 
Hoehling said that he was being 
governed by the decision of the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia in. the case of Torrey against 
Wolfes, decided June 1, 1925, in 
which a similar restrictive covenant 
was involved. In that case the ap- 
pellate court sustained the action of 
the trial court in granting a prelimi- 
nary injunction. An appeal was 
noted. The covenant provides that 
“said lot shall never be rented, 





leased, sold, transferred or conveyed 
to any Negro or person of Negro 
blood, under penalty of $2,000, which 
shall be lien against said property.” 
This covenant is made to run with 
the land. 

Unlike the covenant in the Curtis 
case, it was not mutually signed by 
the owners of the property in this 
section. It was put in the deeds by 
Ray E. Middaugh and William KE. 
Shannon who obtained title to the 
property in this section and improved 
it by the erection of a large number 
of dwellings and sold them subject 
to this restrictive agreement. 


In Spite of Clauses Negroes Con- 
tinue to Acquire Property in 
Restricted Areas 

The legal battle to prevent persons 
of the Negro race from owning and 
occupying resicences in the Bloom- 
ingdale section was intensified in 
March 1927; when a suit was filed in 
the District Supreme Court to com- 
pel Henry A. Cornish and Alyce N. 
Cornish, who had purchased No. 2328 
First Street, Northwest, to vacate 
the premises and abide a restrictive 
covenant in the deed to this property. 

There were five suits pending in 
1927 in the District Supreme Court 
involving the ownership and occu- 
pancy of property in this section. 
Mrs. Julia Branch purchased No. 120 
Adams Street, Northwest, in July, 
1926 and was living there; Maggie 
Davis and Amanda Butler purchased 
No. 141 Adams Street, Northwest, 
November 2, 1926, and were occupy- 
ing the premises; Charles S. and Lil- 
lian H. Elder ‘purchased No. 116 
Adams Street, Northwest, February 
24, 1927, and were living there; Wal- 
lace E: and Lethia M. Costner pur- 
chased No. 124, Adams Street, North- 
west, March 3, 1927, and were living 
there. The court in these cases has 
refused to issue temporary injunc- 
tions. 

The validity of covenants binding 
property owners not to permit their 
property to be sold to or occupied by 
colored persons was again attacked in 
the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia in January, 1929. The 
chief bases upon which this attack 
rests are that such covenants are in 
restraint of alienation and also in re- 
straint of trade and against the pub- 
lic policy of the United States. 
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In its former decisions, the court 
was told, these questions were not 


presented and consequently had not 


been passed upon. 


The Court of Appeals heard argu- 
ments in two cases, which were com- 
bined. Louis Marshall, noted consti- 
titutional lawyer of New York City, 
and representing the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People, made the argument 
for the appellees, who were seeking 
to reverse the decision of ‘the district 
Supreme Court. 

Both cases were appealed from the 
Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. In one of the cases Jus- 
tice Jennings E. Bailey granted an 
injunction restraining Edward G. 
Russell and his wife, Mrs. Susie E. 
Russell, white, from selling No. 77 
Randolph Place, Northwest, to Edgar 
T. Newton, Robert H. Peterson and 
Mrs. Sarah P. Newton. A deed exe- 


cuted by the Russells to the Newtons | 


and Peterson was declared a nullity. 
Mr. and Mrs. Newton and Mr. Peter- 
son, who had moved into the proper- 
ty were ordered to vacate the 
premises. 

In the other case Justice Wedell P. 
Stafford declared void a deed from 
Thomas A. Grier to Henry A. and 
Alyce N. Cornish conveying No. 2328 
First Street, Northwest. He ordered 
Mr. and Mrs. Cornish to vacate the 
premises, and perpetually enjoined 
them from holding title to or posses- 
sion of the property. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in June, 1929, refused to re- 
view the two cases, involving the 
constitutionality of residential segre- 
gation agreements of property own- 
ers, which had been held legal by 
the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia. Petitions fcr review on 
writs of certiorari were denied. 


Review of the cases was sought by 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement cf Colored People. The 
Association became interested in the 
case after the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia had granted in- 
junctions against the colored pur- 
chasers of the property and had de- 
clared void the deeds conveying the 
property to them. 

The property is No, 2328 First 
Street, Northwest, which was sold to 
Henry A. and Alyce N. Cornish, and 
No. 77 Randolph Street, Northwest, 





which was sold to Edgar G. and 
Susie B. Russell. The First Street 
property was subject to a restrictive 
clause which provided that it shall 
never be “used, occupied by, or sold, 
conveyed, leased, rented or given” to 
colored persons. The Randolph Street 
property was covered by an agree- 
ment of property owners in that sec- 
tion that their property shall not be 
sold to or occupied by any colored 
person for a period of twenty-one 
years. 

The Court of Appeals upheld the 
judgment of the Supreme Court of 
the District cf Columbia declaring 
the conveyance of the property to 
Mr. and Mrs. Cornish and Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell void and ordering them 
to remove themselves and their per- 
sonal property from the premises. 

A review of the decision of the 
Court of Appeals was sought on the 
ground that the covenants were un- 
constitutional. The covenants also 
were attacked on the ground that 
they were contrary to public policy 
and constituted an unlawful restraint 
of alienation and an unlawful re- 
straint of trade. 

Efforts to Prevent Negroes Estab- 
lishing Sub-Division of Their Own 

Says The Birmingham News, white, 
of January 31, 1926: 


Such outrages as this, reported from Tam- 
pa, will go very far to hasten the Negro exo- 
dus from the South to the North. 

Following protests against the  establish- 
ment of a Negro sub-division at Washington 
Park, located in the northwestern section of 
‘Tampa, a band of approximately 50 white men 
set fire to the sales office on the property last 
night and drove away four special police- 
men detailed there. 

An official statement issued at police head- 
quarters this afternoon said the men visited 
the scene late yesterday, but no report was 
made to officials until today. , ; 

This happens in tke ‘twentieth century, 
supposed to be the beginning of the foothills 
that are to lead us to the summits of civiliza- 
tion. Not content merely to segregate the 
Negroes and to keep them utterly detached 
from white social institutions, they would 
prevent them in this Florida city from es- 
tablishing subdivisions of their own. 

Tt seems to The News that this latest out- 
rage should have the attention of the governor 
of Florida. White troops should be entrained 
for the Florida city to see that some measure 
at least of fairness and decency should be 
accorded these people. 


An injunction granted the Wash- 
ington Park developers put an end 
to opposition of whites to the settle- 
ment of this subdivision in the north-: 
western part of Florida. 
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Atlanta, Georgia and Lake Worth, 
Florida, Pass-Segregation Ordinances 


An ordinance establishing, designating and 
setting apart in the City of Lake Worth Dis- 
trict in said city within which only Negroes 
may reside. ‘ 

Be it ordained by the City Commission of 
the City of Lake Worth, Florida; 

That the following described district within 
the City of Lake Worth is hereby established, 
designated and set apart as the territorial 
limits and district in said city within which 
only Negroes may reside: 

Beginning at a point 1645.5 feet south of 
northwest corner, section 34, township 44, 
south, range 43 east, said point beginning 
northwest corner of Osborne Colored addi- 
tion to Lake Worth as recorded in plat book 
No. 5, page 93, in the county clerk’s office, 
Palm Beach County, Florida, thence south 
along the west boundary of section 34, town- 
ship 44 south, range 43 east, to west 1-4 
corner of said section. Thence easterly along 
1-4 section line of said section, said line go- 
ing the southernmost boundary of city limits 
of City of Lake Worth, to west property line 
of Florida East Coast Railway; thence in a 
northwesterly direction along west property 
line of Florida East Coast Railway to a point 
where said property line intersects the_north- 


ernmost boundary of afore-mentioned Osborne | 


Colored Addition. Thence westerly along 
north boundary of Osborne Colored Addition 
to point of beginning. 

Be it further ordained, that white _per- 
sons are hereby prohibited from establishing 
a place of residence within the territorial 
limits above described in the said city so set 
apart and established for the residence of 
Negroes. 

Any person violating the provisions of this 
Ordinance shall be punished on conviction by 
a fine not exceeding five hundred ($500.00) 
dollars or imprisoned in the city jail for a 
period not to exceed thirty (30) days or both 
such fine and imprisonment, and each (10) 
days of prohibited condition shall constitute a 
separate offense. 


A measure passed by the city 
council of Atlanta, Georgia, May 20, 
1929, is as follows: 


Be it ordained by the mayor and_ general 
council of the City of Atlanta, that in order 
to preserve the general welfare, peace, racial 
integrity, morals and_ social good order of 
the City of Atlanta, it shall be unlawful for 
any person to use as a residence any building 
on any street, between intersecting streets, 
where the majority of residents on such 
street are occunied by those with whom said 
persons are forbidden to intermarry; provided, 
that nothing in this ordinance shall affect the 
right, existing at the time of the passage of 
this ordinance in any person, to use any such 
building as a residence. 

Any persons by themselves or their agents 
violating the provisions of this ordinance shall 
be guilty of an offense and on conviction 
thereof in the recorder’s court shall be fined 
not exceeding $200 or sentenced to work on 
the public works of the city for not exceeding 
30 days, either or both penalties to be in- 
flicted in the discretion of the recorders. Fach 
day’s use or occupancy in violation of this 
ordinance stall be a separate . offense. 


When sent to Mayor I. N. Rags- 
dale, the ordinance was vetoed. 





The city council, by a vote of 28 
to U overrode the Mayor’s veto of 
the measure. 


Proponents of the acts declared 
that expert legal opinion was to the 
effect that the measure would be 
ruled constitutional because it did 
not mention the races, but only “those 
persons who are forbidden to inter- 
marry.” ‘ 


They declared it should be tried 
out in the courts despite the fate 
which similar attempts have suffered 
in the past. Many efforts to enact 
a legal segregation provision have. 
been made in Atlanta and other 
cities of the country, but each has 
been declared unconstitutional when 
carried to the Supreme Court. 


In the first test case of the segre- 
gation act, Will Earl, Negro, was 
fined $50 or 30 days, on August 7, 
1929. The complaint against Earl 
stated that 13 white families and 
eight Negro families lived in the 
block to which he moved, in a house 
on Newport Street, between Neal and 
Proctor. Under the council ruling, 
this would be a “white block” and 
no more Negroes could move in. 


Following the explosion of a bomb 
at the home of Herman White, 791 
Proctor Street, Atlanta, Georgia, In- 
terracial committees of prominent 
citizens have taken up with the po- 
lice department, the prosecuting at- 
torney and the Chamber of Com- 
merce the question of securing pro- 
tection for the Negro residents in 
that vicinity and of getting effective 
action against those who blew up 
the White home. 


The bombing occurred in a section 
which is rapidly changing from 
white to Negro occupancy, and is 
thought to have been for the purpose 
of deterring Negroes from making 
further purchases in this neighbor- 
hood. 


Chicago Property Owners’ Pact 

The Woodlawn Property Owners’ 
Association of Chicago entered into 
a pact in 1928 that 24 square blocks: 
bounded by South Parkway, Cottage 
Grove Avenue, 60th and 63rd streets, 
should not be occupied by Negroes 
for the next 20 years. 


“The term Negro as used herein,” said the 
pact, “shall include every person having one- 
eighth or more of Negro blood, or having any 
appreciable admixture of Negro blood, and 
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every person who is what is commonly known 
as a colored person.” 

In consideration of the premises and of 
the mutual covenants hereinafter made, and 
of the sum of $5 in hand paid to each of 
the parties hereto by each of the other par- 
ties hereto, the receipt of which is hereby 
acknowledged each party as owner of the par- 
cel of land above described immediately un- 
der his name, does hereby covenant and agree 
with each and every other of the parties here- 
to, that his said parcel of land is now and 
until January 1, 1948, and thereafter until 
this agreement shall be abrogated as_here- 
inafter provided, shall be subject to the re- 
strictions and provisions hereinafter set forth, 
and that he will make no sale, contract of 
sale, conveyance, lease or agreement and give 
no license or permission in violation of such 
restrictions or provisions which are as follows: 

1. The restriction that no part of said 
premises shall in any manner be used or oc- 
cupied directly or indirectly by any Negro or 
Negroes, provided that this restriction shall 
not prevent the occupation, during the period 
of their employment, of janitor’s or chauf- 
feur’s quarters’ in the basement or in a barn 
or garage in the rear, or of servant’s quar- 


ters by Negro janitors, chauffeurs, or house 
servants, respectively, actually employed as 
such for service in and about the premises 


by the rightful 
premises. 

2. The restriction that no part of said 
premises shall be sold, given, conveyed or 
leased to any Negro or Negroes, and no per- 
mission or license to use or occupy any part 
thereof shall be given to any Negro except 
house servants or janitors or chauffeurs em- 
ployed thereon as aforesaid. 


In 1917, whites on Grand Boule- 
vard, Chicago, contracted not to sell 
60 pieces of property between 51st 
and 60th Street to Negroes. In 1928, 
they went into court seeking to nul- 
lify this agreement so as to sell their 
property to Negroes. Most of it 
now is in the hands of colored ten- 
ants, but whites who would sell find 
the agreement has still nine years 
to run and they cannot give a clear 
title until the court acts. 


Indianapolis Segregation Ordinance 
Declared Unconstitutional 


The following law was passed by 
the city council of Indianapolis, In- 
‘diana, in March, 1926: 

Am ordinance relating to the establish- 
ment by white persons of a home residence 
in a Negro community and the establishment 
by Negroes of a home residence in a white 
community providing a penalty for the vio- 
lating thereof and declaring a time when the 
same shall take effect. 

Whereas, in the 


owner or 


interest of public peace, 
good order, and the general welfare, it is 
advisable to foster the separation of white 
and Negro residential communities; THERE- 
FORE, 

Be it ordained by the Common 
of the City of Indianapolis, Indiana; 

Section I. That it shall be unlawful for 
any white person to hereafter establish a 
home-residence on any property located: in a 
Negro community or portion of the munici- 


Council 


occupant of said 





pality inhabited principally by Negroes, or for 
any Negroes to establish a home-residence on 
any property located in a white community 
or portion of the municipality inhabited 
princivally by white people, except on the 
written consent of a majority of the persons 
of the opposite race inhabiting such communi- 
ty or portion of the city to be affected the 
aforesaid written consent to be filed of record 
with the city clerk. 

Ignoring the warning of the At- 
torney General that he refuse to 
sign, Mayor Duvall signed the bill. 

Judge Chamberlin, of the Marion 
County Circuit Court on November 
23, 1926, held that the Indianapolis 
segregation ordinance was unconsti- 
tutional. 

The case which arose under the 
ordinance and caused it to be de- 
clared invalid illustrates the point at 
issue. One colored man had con- 
tracted to buy property of another, 
and refused to carry out the contract 
because he felt that the ordinance 
forbade him to use the property as 
a residence—the neighborhood being 
white. That is, the man who had a 
complete title to the property, could 
under the ordinance, give only a 
qualified title, such title being all 
that the buyer could take. The owner 
could not live in it himself and could 
not sell it for residence purposes 
without the consent of neighbors. 


United States Supreme Court Holds 
Louisiana Segregation Law Invalid 


By unanimous decision rendered in 
1925 the Louisiana Supreme Court 
sustained the validity of the New 
Orleans race segregation ordinance, 
so called, and of the state law (passed 
in 1924) authorizing that municipal 
statute. The purpose of the ordi- 
nance was to protect white residen- 
tial neighborhoods against invasion 
by Negro residents and to protect 
Negro neighborhoods against similar 
invasion by white residents. 

Mrs. Anna Beck, who established 
her residence in a white neighborhood 
in violation of the segregation law, 
was’ fined $50 in the district court 
or serve sixty days in the parish 
prison. 

Mrs. Beck, through her attorney, 
gave notice of an appeal to the court 
of appeals, and said that if that tri- 
bunal sustained the decision of the 
first court she would appeal to the 
Supreme Court of Louisiana and if 
that failed, would go to the United 
States Supreme Court. In his argu- 
ment before the court the attorney 
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held that the segregation law was a 
violation of the Constitution in that 
it deprived a person of his property. 

In 1926, Judge Hugh C. C. Cage de- 
cided that the segregation law passed 
by the Louisiana state legislature 
was legal and as result Negroes were 
restrained from residing on Palmer 
Avenue, New Orleans, although the 
property in question has been occu- 
pied by them for the past twenty 
years. 

A temporary injunction was issued 
against the City of New Orleans re- 
straining it from enforcing the seg- 


regation ordinances with respect to | 


property occupied by Negroes at 
2328 and 2330 Palmer Avenue. The 
land and development asscciation 
which filed the petition says that, the 
property in question has been occu- 
pied by colored residents for the 
past twenty years and that the city 
through its officials threaten their 
tenants with arrest and prosecution 
if they do not move. On March 14, 
1927, the United States Supreme 
Court held that the Louisiana segre- 
gation law, under which white and 
Negro communities were established 
was held invalid. 

Benjamin Harmon of New Orleans 
carried the appeal to the Supreme 
Court on the Louisiana segregation 
law. He alleged that a New Orleans 
ordinance, based upon state law, was 
a violation of property rights with- 
out due process of law and in contra- 
vention of the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments to the Consti- 
tution. 

As a result of the decision of the 
United States Suvreme Court, the 
Louisiana State Supreme Court or- 
dered the mandate of the United 
States Supreme Court in the segre- 
gation suit of Joseph Tyler against 
Ben Harmon put into effect by the 
civil district court and a final judg- 
ment rendered in favor of Harmon. 

There were said to be 1185 or more 
segregation situations, New Orleans 
Parish, that were affected by the 
mandate. 

Tyler enjoined Harmon from build- 
ing an addition to his house in Au- 
dubon Street and renting it to Ne- 
groes. He maintained that the rent- 
ing of the house to Negroes would 
be in violation of the segregation or- 
dinance on the New Orleans statute 
books. 





In March, 1928, Tyler, who ob- 
tained the injunction in 1924, was 
made defendant in a _ $12,407.60 
damage suit in the same court for 
obtaining the alleged illegal restrain- 
ing order. Harmon is seeking to re- 
cover $5,000 for humiliation, and 
embarrassment caused by the injunc- 
tion; $5,000 as attorney’s fees, and 
the balance suffered by the issuance 
of the restraining order. It was 
said that cther suits of the same na- 
ture would be filed. 

A Man’s Home Is His Castle 

In Detroit, Michigan, in the sum- 
mer of 1925, considerable -agitation 
resulted from the moving of Negroes 
into white residential sections. In 
June, Dr. Alex Turner, a prominent 
Negro physician, was driven from 
his home by a mob of whites, who 
hurled bricks and stones through the 
windows of the dwelling. On July 
11, one of six Negroes shot a white 
boy twice through the thigh. The 
shooting came after a crowd had 
milled in front of the house occupied 
by John Fletcher, Negro, shouting, 
hocting and tossing missiles at the 
house. 

On September 9, 1925, Leon 
Breiner, white, was shot and killed 
and Eric Houghbert, white, was shot 
and seriously injured in a riot which 
started when the Sweet family 
(colored) moved into a part of the 
city where they were the only colored 
family. Police reserves had been 
called to the house the night before, 
when missiles were thrown through 
the windows in an effort to force the 
Negroes to vacate. Dr. O. H. Sweet 
and the other Negroes, who defended 
the Sweet home were arrested and 
held without bail for trial charged 
with first degree murder. Clarence 
Darrow and Arthur Garfield Hayes 
were engaged as defense counsel. At 
the first trial, in November, 1925, the 
jury disagreed and a new trial was 
ordered. The re-trial resulted in the 
agreement to try each of the eleven 
defendants separately. On May 13, 
1926, after four hours’ deliberation 
the jury. in the second trial, acquitted 
Henry Sweet of the charge of mur- 
der. All charges against Dr. Os- 
sian H. Sweet, his wife and the eight 
remaining defendants were nolle 
prossed July 22, 1927. The charges 
were homicide and conspiracy to kill 
Breiner. The case really ended with 
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the acquittal of Henry Sweet and 
was won on the point that “a man’s 
home is his castle.” By it, the right’ 
of self-defense in his home was estab- 
lished for the Negro. 

In January, 1928, racial antago- 
nism which had been smouldering 
for a long while, tock the form of 
threats and violence when the lives 
of Mr. and Mrs. Dewey Adams of 
4827 Maybury Grand Avenue, De- 
troit, were threatened. Police sug- 
gested that the Adams move peace- 
ably. Upon their refusal a cordon 
of police was thrown about the 
home. In October, 1929, a nine-fami- 
ly apartment house at 10334 Charle- 
voix just across the street from the 
home of Dr. Ossian H. Sweet, was 
bombed. The building had _ been 
taken over by Negro tenants in the 
August prior to this happening, and 
no threats had been made. 

Group Covenants Extended Beyond 
Distinction on Basis of Color 

A series of bombings which had 
their origin in the invasion of an all 
white neighborhood of St. Louis by 
Negro residents in 1926 had not ended 
in 1928. The places attacked were: 
in 1926, the home of William Moore, 
4462 Cook Avenue; in January, 1928, 
4468-70-72 Finney Avenue and 4032- 
40 Evans Avenue; in May, 1928, the 
dwellings on Evans Avenue were at- 
tacked again. Police failed to make 
arrests in any case and Negroes 
moved out of the neighborhood to 
prevent a recurrence of the bombing. 

Families living in the double flat 
at 4517-19 Cote Brillante Avenue, St. 
Louis, were ordered to vacate within 
80 days under an injunction issued 
by Circuit Judge Calhoun against the 
owner of the property, Miss Agnes 
M. Tegethoff (white), in July 1926. 

The injunction concluded one of 
the ten suits brought by white resi- 
dents of the block against owners 
who had rented their property to 
members of the race or had threat- 
ened to do so. Similar decisions are 
expected when the other cases come 
to trial. 

_ The suits were based on a covenant 

signed by property owners in the 
block in 1922 in which they agreed 
to rent or sell only to white persons. 
Miss Tegethoff was among the 
signers. 

At a recent hearing Miss Tegethoff 
claimed that the agreement was not 
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binding as to her because, she said, 
she signed only on the promise that 
the covenant would not be recorded 
until the signatures of all the resi- 
dents of the block were obtained. 

Supporting a restriction covenant 
against occupation of a residence 
district by Negroes, an alternative 
writ of mandamus was issued by the 
Missouri Supreme Court against 
Judge George E. Mix of Division No. 
2 of St. Louis Circuit Court, in Au- 
gust, 1928. The action was taken in 
a case brought by property owners 
in a St. Louis area under restriction 
by covenant of property owners 
against such occupation. Its purpose 
was to compel enforcement of an in- 
junction issued in 1926 against the 
occupancy of property in the re- 
stricted district by Negroes. 

The covenant in the case in ques- 
tion the court held, did not invade 
the constitutional rights of colored 
persons inasmuch as they had the 
right to enter into similar agree- 
ments to keep white persons or other 
persons deemed undesirable out of 
colored neighborhoods. 

The decision, thus, extends the 
question beyond a mere distinction 
on basis of color, and upholds the 
right of any group to convenant 


to keep out of their community 
any class of oceupancy deemed 
undesirable. 


Whether or not a Negro may pos- 
sess a home in an exclusive Negro 
district in Kansas City, Missouri, 
may be determined in the case of 
William Boone, 5th and Quindaro 
Boulevard, who is being opposed by 
Mrs. Clark, a white woman, one of 
a group that is attempting to keep 
a certain portion of Quindaro Boule- 
vard on the south side, “lily white.” . 
The whites sought an injunction to 
prevent Boone from taking possession 


last year. 
Boone purchased the _ disputed 
property in February, 1923. Previ- 


ously, a group in the district made 
an agreement that from June 1, 1927, 
no one of the group would rent, lease 
or sell property to Negroes. When 
they were apprised of the fact that 
a home had been sold to Mr. Boone 
legal action was taken against D. W. 
aad Ethel Vaughn, white, who sold 
the house to Boone. 

The present situation is novel in 
that the residence is in the heart of 
a thickly populated colored area, the 
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Boone home being one of two the 
whites have -been~ trying to . keep 
“white.” 


Texas and Virginia Segregation Or- 
dinances_ Declared Invalid 


Policemen, with sawed off shot 
guns, patroled the 2600 block of 
Thomas Avenue, Dallas, Texas, Sep- 
tember, 1927, when white’ residents 
threatened violence against Negro 
tenants who had moved there. A 
circular warning the Negroes to move 
was distributed in the neighborhood. 
The Texas legislature in 1927 passed 
an act relative to white and Negro 
communities, in municipalities to 
foster a separation of white and Ne- 
gro residence communities in the in- 
terest of peace, safety, and welfare, 
fixing a penalty and declaring an 
emergency. The Supreme Court of 
the state in December, 1929, declared 
the act invalid. 


In October, 1926, the city council 


of Falls Church, Virginia, by a unani- | 


mous vote, passed a segregation or- 
dinance which designated certain 
districts as white or colored, accord- 
ing to the complexion of a majority 
of the persons living in them. The 
action fcllowed the filing of the brief 
by attorneys representing David 
Spencer, who owned a lot in Virginia 
Avenue between Broad Street and 
Park Avenue, and sought to build on 
it. A building permit had been de- 
nied him when it was found that he 
intended to let colored people occupy 
the house. After a brief had been 
studied by the city attorney the city 
council handed down its decision, de- 
claring that the act was unconstitu- 
tional and void. Spencer was granted 
his permit. A segregation ordinance 
was adcpted by Norfolk, Virginia, in 
1925, declaring the residential segre- 
gaticn ordinance invalid and without 
effect. In July, 1926, Judge Spindle, 
of the Norfolk police court, ruled 
that the ordinance was invalid. 


West Virginia Supreme Court Rules 
Against Restrictive Deed Clauses 
Based on Color 


The Supreme Court of Appeals of 
West Virginia, in a sweeping de- 
cision handed down in November, 
1929, in the Huntington Segregation 
Case brought by H. B. White against 
Lewis White and his wife of Hunt- 
ington held that: 


A <restriction in a deed conveying a fee 
simplé estate providing that the property em- 





braced shall not be conveyed demised, devised, 
leased or rented to any person of Ethiopian 
race or descent for a period of fifty years 
is void as incompatible with the estate 
granted. 


Whether a restriction on alienation operating 
against only a person or a few persons, for 
a limited time is valid, is not the specific 
question before the court, and we do not un- 
dertake a decision thereof. But on principle 
and reason, sustained by what we deem the 
better considered cases and, we believe, by 
the weight of authority we hold that a re- 
striction on alienation to an entire race of 
people when appended to a fee simple estate 
is defined as wholly incompatible with com- 
plete ownership. 


A fee simple is defined as ‘“‘the largest pos- 
sible estate which a man can have, being an 
absolute estate. It is where lands are given 
to a man and to his heirs, absolutely, with- 
out any end or limitation put to the estate,” 
Bouvier’s Law Dictionary. The right to sell 
is a badge of ownership. If a person, sui 
juris, cannot sell a thing when it is free from 
debt his dominion is impaired; it is not ab- 
solute. 


If large numbers of possible buyers are 
cut off by the hand of the grantor, then, to 
that extent, the grantee ceases to be in con- 
trol of his own property. A fee simple title 
to real estate no longer would import com- 
plete dominion in the owner if because of a 
restriction imposed by the grantor the mar- 
ket accorded by a whole race of the human 
family is closed. 


A distinction that would treat with 
seriousness an absolute restriction against 
alienation for however short a period (the 
same being generally held invalid), with more 
seriousness than a restriction against aliena- 
tion to a large race of people for half a cen- 
tury seems fanciful rather than real. It does 
not follow because of contractual restrictions 
on the use of property in a residential com- 
munity precluding a man from using a lot 
for the operation of a slaughter house, of a 
glue factory or other inhibited purpose, that 
he may not own the lot. Likewise, though 
there may be contractual restrictions intended 
to preserve separation of races whereby a 
member of a designated race may not occu- 
py a designated property for residential pur- 
poses, it does not follow that he may not 
become the owner thereof. These matters 
may generally be regulated in the use, but 
not in the ownership where a fee simple es- 
tate is granted unless countenance is given 
to a Serious trespass on basic conceptions of 
property rights. The principles determinative 
of the rights attending complete ownership 
are entirely different from those which may 
define or limit the use. We reverse the de- 
cree of the trial court and dismiss the bill. 


This decision has a far reaching 
effect as like restrictions are found 
practically in many towns and cities 
of any size in the state, especially 
where new additions have been laid 
out in the last ten or twelve years. 

Richmond Segregation Ordinance 

Based on Racial Integrity 
Declared Invalid 

The Richmond, Virginia Common 
Council passed the following ordi- 
nance, February 4, 1929: 


more 
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Be it ordained by the Council of the City! 
of Richmond: 

1, That, in order to preserve the general wel- 
fare, peace, racial integrity, morals, and so 
cial good order of the_ City of Richmond, it 
shall be hereafter unlawful for any person 
to use or continue to use as a residence any 
building on any street, between intersecting 
streets, where the majority of residences on 
such street are occupied by those with whom 
said person is forbidden to intermarry by 
section 5 of an act of the General Assembly 
of Virginia, entitled: “An act to preserve 
racial integrity” and approval March 20, 1924, 
or as the same may be hereafter amended. 

2. Any person violating the provisions of this 
ordinance shall be liable to a fine of not less 
than one hundred dollars nor more than five 
hundred dollars, recoverable before the police 
justices of the City of Richmond as the case 
may be, each day’s violation to constitute a 
separate offense. 

3. That all ordinances or parts of ordinances 
in conflict with this ordinance be and the 
same are hereby repealed. 

4. This ordinance shall be 
and after April 1, 1929. 

The operation of the Richmond resi- 
dential segregation ordinance was 
halted in April, 1929, when J. B. 
Deans filed a petition in the United 
States District Court to restrain the 
city from enforcing it. Mr. Deans’ 
residence is a dwelling at 633 North 
27th Street, purchased March 26, 
1929, from Joshua R. Griffin. The 
City of Richmond appeared in open 
court and submitted motion to dis- 
miss complaint upon which Deans 
filed petition in the United States 
District Court at Norfolk, where 
Judge Lawrence D. Groner declared 
the ordinance unconstitutional. The 
case was then appealed by the City 
of Richmond to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

Judges John Parker and _ Elliot 
Northcott of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, sitting with Judge Henry 
C. McDowell, district judge from 
Western Virginia, heard the argu- 
ment of the City of Richmond as 
presented by Lucius F. Cary, white, 
assistant city attorney and Alfred 
E. Cohen, white, counsel for J. B. 
Deans, the appellee. 

The contention of the city in ap- 
pealing the case from the United 
States District Court at Norfolk, in 
which Judge G. Lawrence Groner 


in force from 





held the ordinance as unconstitution- 
al, is that “this ordinance is entirely 
new and different from all other or- 
dinances of the kind, basing its au- 
thority upon the Virginia state racial 
integrity act and not upon any dis- 
tinction on account of color. 

Basing his argument on _ three 
separate points of law, the attorney 
for Deans, told the court that the 
ordinance is unconstitutional and 
therefore null and void because the 
right to own and use property does 
not owe its origin to the state con- 
stitutions. This right existed be- 
fore the constitutions. In his second 


argument Cohen said: 

An enactment must be complete when it 
leaves the legislative hall, in which it is 
formed and must not delegate to one citizen 
the power to make a law for another citizen. 
This latter the segregation ordinance does as 
it employes the sole first occupant of a resi- 
dence on a vacated or virgin square, white 
or Negro ad liberatim to the detriment of 
other owners of residences or vacant lots on 
that square. 

Further: If it 
tre legislature may 


were once conceded that 
lawfully in the exercise 
of its police power exclude a Negro from 
residence in a city square, if already occu- 
pied in the majority by the white race, then 
it would logically follow that it could deny 
him residence in every county of the state 
under like conditions, as the latter is only a 
matter of degree in the expanse of territory, 
and thus nullify the Fourteenth Amendment 
of the Federal Constitution which made the 


Negro a citizen of the state as well as the 
United States. The Negro might thus be ex- 
patriated. 


The United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals affirmed the decision of 
Judge Groner. The Circuit Court of 
Appeals’ decision affirming Judge 
Groner’s was made on the basis of 
the segregation case Buchanan versus 
Warley, which decision was affirmed 
in a case also carried to the Supreme 
Court. The City of Richmond took 
an appeal to the United States Su- 
preme Court. This court on May 19,: 
1930, affirmed the decision of the 
lower federal courts and held the 
Richmond ordinance unconstitutional. 
On May 25, 1930, the City of Rich- 
mond failed in its attempt to have 
the United States Supreme Court 
re-consider its action. The court de- 
clined to re-open the case. 


DIVISION VIII 


RACIAL INTEGRITY 
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Intermarriage Laws Fail to Pass in 
Eleven States and the District 
of Columbia 


During the period 1925 to 1930, ef- 
forts to pass marriage laws forbid- 
ding Negroes to marry persons of 
other races failed in the following 
states: 

Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jer- 
sey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode _Is- 
land and Wisconsin, and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The following 
states attempted to amend their ex- 
isting laws on intermarriage: Colora- 
do, Mississippi and Oregon. 


The following states have laws 
making intermarriage of Negroes 
and whites illegal: 

Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ok- 


Jahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dako- 
ta, ‘Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Wyoming. 

The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People has 
notified its branches throughout the 
United States of a bill introduced in 
Congress by Senator Caraway of Ar- 
kansas which would prohibit the in- 
termarriage of Negroes and _ white 
people in the District of Columbia 
and make it unlawful for persons so 
married to return to the District of 
Columbia or for those so married and 
now residents to return to the Dis- 
trict for residence if they once leave 
lites 

The Association gave the following 
reasons for opposing all such mea- 
sures: 

1. That marriage should be entirely a mat- 
ter of individual chcice between persons who 
are eligible to enter the marriage contract 
under the general laws of the land. 

2, That the Negro cannot in self-respect 
consent to have himself ,written down in the 
statiite books as something outside and be- 
neath the human race. 

3. That every such law sweeps away from 
colored girls and women the protection, legal 
recourse and remedy, where white men are 
concerned, to which they are entitled as well 
as other girls and women. _ 

4. That the enactment of such laws does 
not stop intermixture but sets the stamp of 
legal approval upon concubinage, bastardy 
and the degradation of colored women, de- 
prived of the protection of matrimony. 





Legislation Advocated Prevent White 
Men Disregarding Rules 
of Virtue 


Governor Henry L. Whitfield of 
Mississippi in a message to the Mis- 
sissippi legislature declared: 


Much of the trouble which we have in the 
State of Mississippi results from the utter dis- 
regard that a certain element of white men 
have for Negro women, and I hope that the 
legislature will enact legislation that will, as 
far as possible, prevent white men from dis- 
regarding the rules of virtue. 

{ recommend that as the white race has set 
up its standards and made its determinations 
in regard to the protection of the integrity 
of the white race, that the colored race also 
be encouraged to protect its own blood and 
I further recommend that a Jaw be enacted 
visiting severe penalties upon any white per- 
son who indulges in any sex relations with 
a member of the colored race. We have em- 
phatically stated to the Negro race that they 
must remain on their side of the social line. 
I think we ought to state with equal emphasis 
that white men should not cross the line into 
the Negro domain. Much of the trouble 
which we have in the State of Mississippi 
between the races results from utter disregard 
that a certain element of white men have for 
Negro women, and I hope that the legislature 
will enact legislation that will as far as pos- 
sible prevent low grade white men from dis- 
regarding the rules of virtue and violating 
the sanctity of the races. 


Some Views Respecting Interracial 


Marriages 
As a matter of principle, The Sa- 
vannah (Georgia) Tribune states 


that it is not favorable to interracial 
marriages, but does not object when- 
ever the interested parties have 
counted the cost and are willing to 
enter the troth for “better or worse.” 
Laws preventing this are contrary 
to that divine and to that natural in- 
clination. In all of the southern 
states this law obtained, thus com- 
pelling enamoured couples to violate 
divine command and the moral sta- 
tutes enacted by these states to pro- 
tect society. This uncalled for law 
breeds miscegenation and numberless 
cases of concubinage so common in 
every state where such a law exists. 
The law is not preventing the mix- 
ture of races as aimed but simply 
fosters stigma upon the unfortunate 
off-spring, many of whom have 
“nassed” and are now enjoying the 
society of members of the more 
favored race. Just a few days ago 
a case of concubinage was presented 


«it 
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to the local police court. A white man 
and a colored woman were arrested 
charged with living together as man 
and wife. The recorder, in keeping 
with the law, very justly assessed a 
fine against them.. It developed that 
it was not the first or second offense. 
For years this couple has been liv- 
ing together. There is much attach- 
ment between them. The unjust law 
of the state has prevented them from 
acting according to divine command, 
thus compelling them to be violaters. 
The law is unwise, and sooner or 
later, when wiser heads are in con- 
trol, it and similar statutes will be 
discarded. 

In a bitter denunciation of race 
prejudice, Miss Charlotte Anita 
Whitney, (white), nationally known 
lecturer on women’s rights, scored 
the white women of the country for 
failing to take up the battle against 
anti-mixed marriage legislation. 

“Tf a full grown man and woman 
wish to live together as man and 
wife,” she insisted, “it is only decent 
to allow them to do it, no matter 
what their color. 

“Our laws forbidding intermarri- 
age of the races reduce the colored 
woman to the level of a dog and de- 
prive her of that respect that should 
be accorded every human being. They 
leave her without the redress of 
wrong that is given to every white 
woman. 

“It is simply our own fear com- 
plex that makes us avoid this ques- 
tion of interracial marriage. The 
Constitution recognizes the citizen, 
and has nothing to do with race or 


color. It will be years before we have} 


courage to declare for complete suf- 
frage, state by state. And the result 
of our timidity is the present inter- 
marriage legislation.” 


Is There Pollution in Mingling the 
Blood of Races? 


An editorial in Opportunity maga- 
zine expresses its opinion of race 
mixing as follows: 

There is something preposterous about the 
continued insistence upon Negroes that they 
concede that as a purely biological fact, the 
mingling of their blood with that of other 
races amounts to pollution. Granted, the ar- 
gument, always popular, and supported by an 
overmastering desire to believe it has served 
broad political ends. It has been a valuable 
adjunct to the anti-marriage laws and the 
spirit of fear behind their enactment; it has 
contributed to the self-esteem of the unpig- 
mented stock of this human race, and to their 
formal efforts at race purity. But there are 
two dangerous results of this blind and ar- 








rogant insistence against which a sane pro- 
test should ke registered. In the first place, 
it is tending obviously toward a prostitution 
of science; and in the second place, it is 
poisoning the springs of racial accord by try- 
ing to make Negroes feel unnecessarily de- 
based and the whites impossibly inviolate. 
Obviously, race crossing cannot by a natural 
and unalterable law lead to direct opposite 
results; neither can it act one way between 
one set of races and reverse itself utterly 
when another set of races is considered. The 
mulattoes in the United States for strange 
reasons have always been considered an in- 
ferior product. The myth has long persisted 
that they are lacking both in moral and in 
physical stamina. The descendants of mulat- 
toes, we are told, soon become infertile. There 
are realms of speculative ‘proof’ to sustain 
this fact—proofs which disdainfully or dis- 
creetly ignore the constant expansion of the 
Negro population without reference to shades 
of color. But while the mulatto follows one 
Jaw in being a mixture of white and black, 
the race-crossings of every possible combina- 
tion which have been taking place in Europe 
for thousands of years, the Huns, from the 
border of China, who blended into the heart 
of Europe, the Celts, Romans and Anglo- 
Saxons in England, the Irish-Germans, what- 
not Americans, by tke same token are either 
forgotten or regarded as representing an ac- 
tual improvement ot stock. 


Guerard in his’ book, 
Hatred,” states: 


There is a plaza in Paris dedicated to the 
three Alexander Dumas. ‘The first, the son 
of a Haytian planter and of a black woman, 
was a General at the time of the Revolution 
and the Empire. The second, unmistakably 
African, in coloring and feature was the jolly 
giant who has fascinated three generations 
with his romantic tales, who made and lost 
several fortunes, managed newspapers and 
theatres, hobnobbed with the greatest in the 
land, and preceded Henry Ford in devising 
methods of quantity production. The third, 
besides giving an everlasting and deplorable 
model of maudlin romanticism in ‘La Dame 
aux Camelias,’ besides suffering from a pain- 
ful excess of technical skill and Parisian wit, 
created the modern problem play, paved the 
way for symbolism on the stage before Ibsen 
bad been heard of, and wrote homoletic para- 


“Beyond 


doxical glittering prefaces when Bernard 
Shaw, his ungrateful son, was still in his 
cradle. Few Nordic families could offer the 


same record of physical and intellectual ener- 
gy as that “colorful” dynasty of Dumas. 

Once more, I am only pleading for careful 
study; | am not claiming in advance that the 
mulatto is a desirable product. I am ‘only 
stating that the fine record of many people 
of mixed parentage should prevent us from 
accepting blindly any adverse verdict. On 
the whole, analogies drawn from other 
branches of biology are favorable to cross- 
breeding, if it be fallowed by selection. The 
finest brceds of dogs, horses and plants are 
the result of careful crossing. This proves 
very little, I know, but it may at any rate 
act as a check on apriori conclusions. 


Only Non-White Groups Labor Un- 
der Legal and Civil Disability 
The American population is di- 
vided into several more or less dis- 
tinctified groups, based upon nation- 
ality and religion writes Professor 
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Kelly Miller of Howard University. 
Native and foreign born, Jew and 
Gentile, Protestant and Catholic, in- 
dicate well-known marks of division. 
But the white groups alone have 
deep social significance. It is only 
the non-white groups that labor un- 
der legal and civil disability. There 
is no distinction or discrimination to 
be found anywhere except that based 
on race and color. 

The foreigner’s disability is only temporary, 
removable upon nationalization. Anti-misce- 
genation laws, separate schools, Jim Crow 
cars, segregation and civil discrimination are 
reserved for the non-white contingency. I 
have somewhere defined a Negro as a non- 
white person of African derivation. 

The other non-white groups, such as the 
Indian, the Mexican, the Japanese, and the 
Chinese, will be generally bunched with the 
Negro in civil and legal distinction and dis- 
crimination. At present, in some _ localities, 
the Indian is classified as white; but this 
is merely to prevent the two groups from 
combining and thus giving the white over- 
lord too much trouble. 

The recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States upholding the legality 
of separate public schools for the colored 
race and affirming the right of the State of 
Mississippi to assign a Chinese citizen to the 
Negro school is of far-reaching import. It 
implies the future grouping of all the non- 
Caucasian elements before the law and before 
public policy. The term “colored” in the 
census sense now includes all of these minor 
non-white races. But as ordinarily interpreted 
it is limited to the African contingent, better 
understood as the Negro race. 

Amalgamation of all of the diverse elements 
of our cosmopolitan population would indeed 
be the surest and most expeditious means of 
solving the race problem. If physical dis- 
similarities disappeared, race prejudice would 
have left no visible means of support. In the 
long run it might, indeed, be wisest for the 
Anglo-Saxon to adopt this method of getting 
rid of a troublesome and complicated situation. 


Georgia Amends Its Racial 
Integrity Law 


The legislature of Georgia in 1927 
amended its racial integrity law as 


follows: 

To define who are persons of color and who 
are white persons, to prohibit and prevent 
the intermarriage of such persons, and to pro- 
vide a system of registration and marriage 
licensing as a means for accomplishing the 
principal purpose and to provide punishment 
for violations of the provisions of this Act, 
and for other purposes. 

SECTION I. 

Be -it enacted by the General Assembly of 
the State of Georgia that Section 2177 of the 
Civil Code of Georgia of 1910, (Acts: 1865-66, 
Page 239) being an Act to define persons of 
color, be and the same is hereby amended as 
follows: By striking therefrom the words 
“one-eighth” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following words “any ascertainable trace, of 
either,” and by adding and inserting after 
the word “African” and before the word 
“blood” the following words: “West Indian 
or Asiatic Indian;’” and by adding and in- 








“Veins” and before 
the following words: ‘and 
any person having either 
West Indian or Asiatic 
in his or her veins’ so that 
2177 as amended shall read as 


serting after the word 
the word ‘shall’ 
all descendants of 
Negro or African, 
Indian blood 
said section 


follows: 
All Negroes, Mulattoes, Mesitizos, and 
their descendants, having any ascertainable 


trace of either Negro or African, West In- 
dian or Asiatic Indian blood in their veins, 
and all descendants of any person having 
either Negro or African, West Indian or 
Asiatic Indian blood in his or her veins, shall 
be known in this state as persons of color. 
SECTION 2 

3e it further enacted, that upon the passage 
of this Act, the State Registrar of Vital Statis- 
tics under the supervision of the State Board 
of Health shall prepare a form for the regis- 
tration of individuals whereon shall be given 
the racial composition of such individual, as 
Caucasian, Negro, Mongolian, West Indian, 
Asiatic Indian, Malay, or any mixture thereof, 
or any other non-Caucasic strains and if 
there be any mixture, then the racial com- 
position of the parents and other ancestors 
insofar as ascertainable, so as to show in 
what generation such mixture occurred. Said 
form shall also give the date and place of 
birth of the registrant, name, race and color 
of the parents of the registrant, together with 
their place of birth if known, name of hus- 
band or wife of registrant with his or her 
place of birth, names of children of registrant 
with their ages and places of residence, place 
of residence of registrant for the five years 
immediately preceding registration, and such 
other information as may be prescribed for 
identification by the State Registrar of Vital 


Statistics. 
SECTION 3 
Be it further enacted, that the State Regis- 
trar of Vital Statistics shall supply to each 
local Registrar a sufficient number of .such 
forms to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


SECTION 4 

Be it further enacted, that each local Regis- 
trar shall personally or by deputy, upon re- 
ceipt of said forms, cause each person in his 
district of jurisdiction to execute said form 
in duplicate, furnishing all available informa- 
tion required upon said form, the original of 
which form shall be forwarded by the local 
Registrar to the State Registrar of Vital Sta- 
tistics and a duplicate- delivered to the Ordi- 
nary of the county. Said form shall be 
signed by the registrant, or in case of chil- 
dren under fourteen years of age by a parent, 


guardian, or other person standing in loco 
parentis. [he execution of such registration 
certificate shall be certified to by the local 
Registrar. 


SECTION 5 
If the local Registrar has reason to be- 
lieve that any statement made by any regis- 
trant is not true, he shall so write upon such 
certificate before forwarding the same to the 
State Registrar or Ordinary giving his reason 


therefor. 
SECTION 6 


It shall be unlawful for any person to re- 
fuse to execute said registration certificate as 
provided in this Act or to refuse to give the 
information required in the execution of the 
same, and any person who shall refuse to 
execute such certificate, or who shall refuse 
to give the information required in the execu- 
tion of the same, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and shall be punished as prescribed 
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in Section 1065 of the Penal Code of Geor- 
gia of 1910. Each such refusal shall consti- 
tute a separate offense. 


SECTION 7 

The local Registrar shall collect from each 
registrant a registration fee of thirty cents, 
fifteen cents of which shall go~to the local 
Registrar and fifteen cents of which~shall go 
to the State Board of Health to be used in 
defraying expenses of the State Bureau of 
Vital Statistics. If any-registrant shall make 
affidavit that through poverty he is unable to 
pay said registration fee of thirty cents, the 
local Registrar skall receive a registration fee 
of only ten cents for such registration which 
sum shall be paid out of the funds of the 
State Bureau of Vital Statistics, and the 
State Bureau of Vital Statistics shall receive 
no fee for such registration. ‘his section 


shall not apply to the registration . of births | 


or deaths, the registration of which is other- 
wise provided for. 


SECTION 8 

Be it further enacted, that it shall be a 
felony for any person to wilfully or know- 
ingly make or cause to be made a registration 
certificate false as to color or race, and upon 
conviction thereof such person shall be 
punished by imprisonment in the penitentiary 
for not less than one year and not more than 
two years. In such case the State Registrar 
is authorized to change the registration cer- 
tificate so that it will conform to the truth. 

SECTION 9 

Be it further enacted, that upon the passage 
of this Act, the State Registrar of Vital Sta- 
tistics shall prepare a form for application 
for marriage license, which form shall require 
the following information to be given over 
the signature of the prospective bride and 
groom; name and address; race and color, 
place of birth; age; name and address of 
each parent; race and color of each parent 
and whether the applicant is registered with 
the Bureau of Vital Statistics of this or any 
other state, and if registered, the county in 
which such registration was made. ‘The State 
Registrar of Vital Statistics shall at all times 
keep the Ordinaries of each county in this 
state supplied with a sufficient number of said 
form of application for marriage license to 
care for all applications for marriage license. 
Each prospective bride and each prospective 
groom applying for marriage license shall 
fill out and execute said application in dup- 


licate. . 
SECTION 10 
Be it further enacted, that upon such ap- 
plications for marriage license being filed with 
the Ordinary by the prospective bride and 
Prospective groom, the Ordinary shall forward 
the original of such application to the State 
Registrar of Vital Statistics and retain. the 
duplicate of such application in his files. 
SECTION 11 


it further enacted, ‘that the Ordinary 
withhold the issuing of any marriage 


Be 
shall 


license until a report upon such application 
las been received from the State Registrar 
of Vital Statistics. Said report from the 


State Registrar of Vital Statistics shall be for- 
warded to the Ordinary by the next return 
mail and shall state whether or not each ap- 
plicant is registered in the Bureau of Vital 
Statistics; if registered, the report shall state 
whether the statements made by each appli- 
cant as to race and color are correct accord- 
ing to such registration certificate. Ifthe 
registration certificate in the office of the Bu- 
reau of Vital Statistics show that the state- 








ments of either anplicant as to race or color 
are untrue, the report of the State Registrar 
of Vital Statistics shall so state, and in such 
case it shall be illegal for the Ordinary to 
issue a marriage license to the applicants, 
until the truth of such statements of the ap- 
plicants shall have been determined in a legal 
proceeding brought against the Ordinary to 


compel the issuing of such license. If the 
report from the State Registrar of Vital 
Statistics shows that the applicants are not 


registered and if the State Bureau of Vital 
Statistics has no information as to the race 
or color of said applicants, then the Ordinary 
shall issue the marriage license, if he has no 
evidence or knowledge that such marriage 
would be illegal. If one of the applicants is 
registered with the State Bureau of Vital 


Statistics and the other applicant is not so 
registered, if the records of the Bureau of 
Vital Statistics contain no information to 


disprove the statements of either applicant as 
to color or race, then the Ordinary shall 
issue the marriage license, if he has no evi- 
dence or knowledge that such marriage would 
be illegal. Provided that where each party 
is registered and such registration certificate 
is on file in the office of the Ordinary of the 
county where application for marriage license 
is made, it shall not be necessary for the Or- 
dinary to obtain any information from the 
State Bureau of Vital Statistics; and ‘provided 
further that when any person who has pre- 
viously registered as required herein, moves 
to another county, he may file with the Or- 
dinary of the county of his new residence a 
certified copy of his registration certificate 
which shall have the same effect as if such 
registration had been made originally in said 


county. 
SECTION 12 

Be it further enacted, that where any ap- 
plication for marriage license shows that such 
applicant was not born in this state and is 
not registered with the Bureau of Vital Sta- 
tistics of this state, the Ordinary shail for- 
ward a copy of such application to the State 
Registrar of Vital Statistics of this state, and 
shall also forward a copy of the application 
to the Clerk of the Superior or Circuit Court 
as the case may be, of the county of tie ap- 
plicant’s birth, and another copy to the 
Bureau of Vital Statistics at the Capitol of 
the State of the applicant’s birth, with the 
request that the statements therein - contained 
be verified. If no answer be received from 
such Clerk or Bureau of Vital Statistics with- 
in ten days, the Ordinary shall issue the li- 
cense if he has no evidence or knowledge that 
such marriage would be illegal. If an answer 
be received within ten. days, showing the 
statements of such applicant to be untrue, 
the Ordinary shall withhold the issuing of 
the license until the truth of such statements 
of the applicant shall have been determined 
in a legal proceeding brought against the Or- 
dinary to compel the issuing of such license. 
In all cases where answers are received from 
such Clerk or Bureau of Vital Statistics, a 
copy of the answer shall be forwarded to the 
State Registrar of Vital Statistics of this 


state. 
SECTION 13 


Be it further enacted, that when a marriage 
license is issued by the Ordinary, it shall be 
returned to the Ordinary by the officer or 
minister solemnizing the marriage, and for- 
warded by the Ordinary to the State Regis- 
trar of Vital Statistics, to be permanently 
retained by said registrar. ; 
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SECTION 14 : 

Be it further enacted, that the term “white | 
person” shall include only persons of the 
white or caucasian race who have no ascer- 
tainable trace of either Negro, African, West 
Indian, Asiatic Indian, Mogolian, Jananese 
or Chinese Blodd“in’ their veins. No person 
shall be deemed to be a white person ,anyone 
of whcase ancestors has been duly registered 
with the State Bureau of Vital Statistics as 
a colored person or person of color. 

SECTION 15 

Be it further enacted, that from and after 
the passage of this Act it shall be unlaw!ul 
for a white person to marry any save a 
white person. Any person, white or other- 
wise, who shall marry or go through a mar- 
riage cereinony in violation of this provision 
shall be guilty of a felony and shall be 
punished by im-risonment in the penitentiary 
for not less than one nor more than two years, 
and such marriage shall be utterly void. 


SECTION 16 

Be it further enacted, that any person who 
shall make or cause to be made a false state- 
ment as to race or color of himself or parents 
in any application for marriage license, shall 
be guilty of a felony, and shall be punished 
by imnrrisonment in the penitentiary for not 
less than two no more than five years. 


SECTION 17 
Be it further enacted, that any Ordinary 
who shall issue a marriage license without 
complying with each and every provision of 
this Act shall be guilty of and punished as 
for a misdemeanor. 
SECTION 18 
Be it further enacted, that if any civil off- 
cer, minister, or official of any church, sect 
or religion authorized to perform a marriage 
ceremony in violation of the terms of this 
Act, he shall be guilty of and punished as 
for a misdemeanor. 
SECTION 19 
Be it further enacted, that if any case of 
marriage in violation of the provisions of 
this Act is reported to the State Registrar of 
Vital Statistics, he shall investigate, such re- 
port, and shall turn over to the Attorney 
General of the state the information obtained 
through such investigation. 
SECTION 20 
Be it further enacted, that when any birth 
certificate is forwarded to the Bureau of Vital 
Statistics showing the legitimate child to 





parents one of whom is white and one of 
whom is colored, it shall be the duty of the 
State Registrar of Vital Statistics to report 
the same to the Attorney General of the 
state with full information concerning the 
same. Thereupon it shall be the duty of the 
Attorney General to institute criminal pro- 
ceedings against the parents of such child for 
any violation of the provisions of this Act 
which may have been committed. 


SECTION 21 


Be it further enacted, that it shall be the! 


duty of the Attorney General of the State, 
as well as the duty of the Solicitor General 
of the Superior Court where such violation 
occurs, to prosecute each violation of any of 
the provisions of this Act when the same is 
reported to him by the State Registrar of Vital 
Statistics. If the Attorney General fail or 
refuse to prosecute any such violation so re- 
ported to him by the State Registrar of Vital 
Statistics the same shall be ground for im- 
peachment of the Attorney General, and it 
shall be the duty of the State Registrar of 
-Vital Statistics to institute impeachment pro- 


ceedings against the Attorney General in such 


case. 
SECTION 22 

Be it further enacted, that this Act shall 
be effective immediately upon its passage and 
approval by the Governor of the state. 

SECTION 23 

Be it further enacted, that all 
parts of laws in conflict with 
and the same are hereby rerealed. 
No Appropriation Made to Enforce 

Georgia Racial Integrity Law 

The Columbus (Georgia) Enquirer- 
Sun said in its issue of September 5, 
1920: 

“The Georgia legislature has en- 
acted a marriage law so extremely 
complicated that the State Health 
Department, which is to enforce it, 
had to refer it to the Attorney Gen- 
eral for an explanation, and no at- 
tempt has yet been made to put it 
into effect. It provides, among other 
uhings, for the registration of every 
human being in the state according 
to pedigree. 

“Now this is one of the most diffi- 
cult things in the world to do cor- 
rectly, as is well known to anyone 
who has tried to establish pedigree 
for a dog, or a bull or any other ani- 
mal. The object of the measure was 
to prevent intermarriage between 
whites and Negroes, but the trouble 
all falls upon the whites. All a Ne- 
gro has to do is to ‘admit that he is 
a Negro and he is immediately fixed 
up. But the white must prove that 
he is white, which is a complicated 
and vexatious business. Moreover, it 
may be a dangerous business, since 
failure to furnish correct information 
is made a felony. Altogether, it is 
one of the most savage laws relating 
to marriage ever enacted.” 

The Atlanta Constitution also ob- 
served that, “Enforcement of the 
racial integrity bill passed by the 
legislature at its recent session, will 
not be possible until the legislature 
meets again and provides appropria- 
tions to meet the expenses incurred 
in the enforcement of the new law, 
according to a ruling made by T. R. 
Gress, assistant attorney general. 
The ruling was made at the request 
of the State Department of Health. 

“On examination of the provisions 
of the bill which required the regis- 
tration of all people of the state for 
classification as to race and color, 
it was found that more than $300,000 
would be necessary to paying the ex- 
penses of the clerks needed to carry 


laws and 
this Act be 
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out this task. The board of health 
asked the attorney general for a rul- 
ing and this ruling will be the guide 
of the board unless the Supreme 
Court reverses the ruling of the as- 
sistant attorney general.” 

It does not appear that the appro- 
priations necessary to meet the ex- 
penses of enforcing Georgia’s 1927 
racial integrity act were ever made 
and thus the white people of the 
state were saved from an embarrass- 
ing situation. 

Virginia in 1924 Passes a Racial 

Integrity Law 

The marriage of people in Virginia 
has been under the provisions of the 
law in Section 67, code of Virginia 
of 1919, for many years. This is as 
follows: “Every person having one- 
sixteenth or more of Negro blood 
shall be deemed a colored person, 
and every person not a colored per- 
son having one-fourth or more of 
Indian blood shall be deemed an In- 
dian.” In 1924, the legislature passed 
an act which has since become wide- 
ly known as the Virginia Racial In- 
tegrity Law. This act provided not 
only for the registration of the peo- 
ple of Virginia by color, but made an 
entirely new definition of the colored 
race. Section 5 reads in part as fol- 
lows: “For the purposes of thig act, 
the term ‘white person’ shall apply 
only to the person who has no trace 
whatever of -any blood other than 
Caucasian; but persons who have 
one-sixteenth or less of the blood of 
the American Indian and have no 
other non-Caucasic blood shall be 
deemed to be white persons.” By in- 
ference, then, any trace of Negro 
blood was sufficient to classify one 
as colored. 


Indians Chief Sufferers Virginia Law 


The law began at once to be trou- 
blesome, not to Negroes, but to per- 
sons hitherto classed as white. Over 
the protest of parents and counsel, 
blue-eyed children of six families of 
Richmond were excluded from the 
Robert Fulton public school, white, 
on the ground that they had a touch 
of colored blood. Dr. Plecker of the 
State Board of Vital Statistics looked 
up the family records and in case re- 
ported that the children had an an- 
cestor, a woman, reported to the bu- 
reau as “colored.” A number of 
whites testifying for the children 
claimed that the ancestor alluded to 
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was a full blooded Indian woman. 

.Both the state educational authori- 
ties and the State Bureau of Vital 
Statistics took the position that the 
admission of Indian blood was equiva- 
lent to a confession of Negro extrac- 
tion because Virginia Indian blood 
for more than three generations had 
been more than half Negro. 

As may be seen in the above ex- 
ample, the racial integrity law in 
Virginia extended its hand beyond 
the Negro and struck the Indian. In 
fact the Indian was its, chief victim. 
“Rather than be called ‘Negro,’ we 
would vrefer to be banished to the 
wilds of the forest; there to let the 
wild fowls of the air and the wild 
animals of the field devour our bodies 
and leave our bones to bleach white 
in the sunlight of the Great Spirit,” 
declared George Gustalow, chief of 
the Mattaponis tribe of Indians, when 
he was acquainted with a ruling of 
the Bureau of Vital Statistics of 
Virginia, Which classified the Indians 
as Negroid. 

In 1926, Ray Winn, charged with 
violating the now race purity law 
of Virginia, made good his claim 
that he was an Indian. He had been 
indicted with his white wife, and 
records were introduced to show he 
was born of Negro parents. This 
was the first of a series of cases aris- 
ing when the children of persons 
claiming to be Indians were denied 
admission to white schools. This, 
however, did not settle the status of 
the Ray Winn family for in 1929 
Winn brought suit before Judge 
Julian Gunn in Henrico Circuit Court 
against D. W. Peters, county super- 
intendent of schools. 

Winn charged that his four chil- 
dren, all of them full blooded Pamun- 
kys, were dismissed from the Glen- 
Echo school on the ground that they 
were Negroes. 

Witnesses for the Winn family 
maintained that the Winns have al- 
ways been regarded as Indians and 
not Negroes. 

Counsel for the plaintiff showed 
that Winn had been acquitted in 1925 
of charges arising from his marriage 
with a white woman. The fact that 
he was acquitted, his lawyers main- 
tained proved his status as a white 
person in the State of Virginia. 


To oppose the evidence of the wit- 
nesses for Winn and the citation of - 
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the court decision, the defense coun- 
sel, the commonwealth’s attorney for 
Henrico County brought in birth and 
marriage certificates to show that 
the Winn children are descended 
from Negroes. ~ o 

Cassie Jamerson, who complained 
of the decree of the Appomattox 
circuit court,in granting a divorce to 
her husband, Rosser Jamerson, on 
the ground that she was a Negro, 
was refused an appeal by the Vir- 
ginia Supreme Court. Jamerson al- 
leged that he was deceived into the 
marriage by his wife leading him to 
believe that “her dark complexion 
was due to Indian blood.” 

Attorneys for the women held that 
the evidence showed that she was of 
less than one-fourth Negro blood and 
declared that at the time of her 
birth, the law required at least one- 


fourth Negro blood to give a person | 


the legal status of “Negro.” The law 


of 1910 declaring persons of one-six- | 


teenth or more Negro blood to be 
“Negroes” was a violation of the 
federal constitution, the petition 
claimed, in that it attempted to 
change a status already established 
by law. 


Attempt to Set Up Specific Standards 
for Determining Race 


The bill proposed in 1926 set up 
rigid and specific standards for de- 
termining race and provided penal- 
ties for its misrepresentation. The 
word “race,” as used in this act, shall 
means a species of mankind such as: 
the European Caucasian or white, 
the Mongolian or yellow, the Negro 
or black, the North American Indian 
or red, and the Malay or brown. 


Sec. 3. A person of the white race is hereby 
defined to be a person whose blood is entirely 
white, having no known demonstrable or as- 
certainable admixture of the blood of another 
race. Every person not a white person shall 
be deemed to be a non-white person. Every 
person not a white person as hereinbefore de- 
fined, who bas as much as one-fourth or 
more of North American Indian blood shall 
be deemed to be an Indian. But this section 
is subject to these qualifications: 

(A) That persons who are members of the 
Indian tribes recognized by, or already in- 
corporated under laws of this state and per- 
sons who may in the future be admitted to 
such tribes shall, with their descendants, ipso 
facto; be deemed to be Indians; 

(B) That yersons, not members of such 
tribes or corporations, who possess one-eighth 


or less of North American Indian blood, and} - 


none of whose ancestors are recorded in the 
fiscal, vital statistics, court on other official 
records of Virginia or other states or munici- 
palities as Negro, free Negro, Mulatto, free 
Mulatto, issue, free issue, colored, free colored, 
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black, free black, mixed, mixed Indian or any 
other non-white designation, and who do not 
possess any demonstrable trace of the blood 
ot any non-white race except that of the 


North American Indian shall be deemed to 
be white.” 
Is There Such a Thing as Racial 


Integrity 

Immediately following the passage 
of the 1924 racial integrity law, the 
proponents of race purity in Virginia 
discovered that while it set up a bar- 
rier against the marriage of whites 
and persons with a single drop of 
Negro blood, did not change the legal 
definition of a colored person. This 
made it possible for children with 
less than one-sixteenth of Negro 
blood to attend: schools for whites, a 
fact which the race purity advocates 
held to be a menace to the white race. 
So that at each meeting of the legis- 
lature between 1924 and 1930, pro- 
posed bills were presented to remedy 
this weakness in the 1924 act. 

Commenting on a bill proposed in 
1928 The Baltimore Sun writes: 

“The Virginia racial integrity bill 
has been defeated. This bill would 
have classified as a Negro any In- 
dian with a trace of Negro blood, no 
matter how remote. 

Such legislation is obviously based 
on fear. It is clearly based on the be- 
lief, acknowledged or not, of its 
framers that Virginians, if not re- 
strained by savage laws, will inter- 
marry with mulattoes. In other words, 
the very existence of the bill is 
proof that its framers believe there 
is no such thing as racial integrity. 

But these people have not the wit 
to see the admission destroys their 
own case. If there is no racial in- 
tegrity in fact, it certainly cannot be 
established by law. Therefore, such 
a law would necessarily be ineffec- 


tive, and its savagery would be left 


without any sort of excuse. 

In rejecting it, the legislators re- 
flected credit on the common sense 
and the humanity of the State of 
Virginia. 

Definition of a Colored Person 

In response to an insistent de- 
mand for a more satisfactory defini- 
tion of a colored person the follow- 
ing bill was passed March 4, 1930: 


COMMITTEE SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SENATE BILL NO. 49—A BILL 
To amend-and re-enact Section 67 of the 
Virginia defining colored persons 
and American Indians and Tribal Indians. 
1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly 
of Virginia, that section sixty-seven of: the 
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Code of Virginia be amended and re-enacted 
so as to read as follows: 

Section 67. Every person in whom there is 
ascertainable any Negro blood shall be deemed 
and taken to be a colored person, and every 
person not a colored person haying one-fourth 
or more of American Indian blood shall be 
deemed an American’ Indian; except that 
members of Indian tribes living on reserva- 
tions alloted them by the Commonwealth of 
Virginia having one-fourth or more of Indian 
blood and less than one-sixteenth of Negro 
blood shall be deemed tribal Indians so long 
as they are domiciled on said. reservations. 


The registrar of the bureau of 
vital statistics explains, “This defini- 
tion of a colored person already ex- 
isted for the issuing of marriage h- 
censes and for registration in the 
office of the bureau of vital statis- 
tics, but the old one-sixteenth defi- 
nition, Section 67, applied for school 
attendance and other purposes. This 
makes the new definition applicable 
for all purposes.” 


Census Bureau Racial Classification 
: Vs. Virginia Definition 
Virginia authorities appealed to 

officials of ‘the United States Cen- 

sus Bureau to change their racial 
classification in order to conform to 

Virginia definition. 

Dr. W. A. Plecker, registrar of 
vital statistics of Virginia, in a let- 
ter to the Census Bureau said in 
part: 

You are doubtless aware that our Virginia 
law classifies as a Negro or colored any per- 
son with a trace of Negro blood. ‘Therefore, 
it cannot admit Negroes as Indians because 
they have or claim to have a trace of Indian 
blood. I judge from your statement that you 
have been following the rule of the Indian 
Bureau, which considers Negroes as Indians 
if they have a trace of Indian blood. While 
this rule may ‘work fairly well in other states, 
it certainly is a great disadvantage and a real 
hardship imposed upon our office and others 
who have the enforcement of our Racial In- 
tegrity Law. ‘These Negroes flaunt in our 
faces the fact that they have been recognized 


in Washington as Indians. 
I would like to appeal to you especially 
that you take such steps as to prevent the 


classification of families or groups of fami- 
lies as Indians when they are rated in our 
office and in your former census records as 
mulattoes; before the War Between the States 
as ‘free mulattoes’ or ‘free Negroes.’ 

As an illustration, we have a large group 
in Amberst, Rockbridge .and the adjacent 
counties, descendants of freed Negroes who 
Fave been locally known as ‘free _ issue.’ 
There has possibly in the remote past been a 
slight admixture of blood from one or two 
Indians, said to have stopped in that county 
and who cohabited with the freed Negroes. 
Upon the strength of this slight admixture, 
these mulattoes are now striving to secure 


rating as Indians. 
In 1900, the census found no Indians in 
Amherst County; in 1910, seven; in 1929, 


three hundred and four; although there had 


been no migration of Indians into the 
county. 








Fraternal insurance companies with 
white ‘officers and Negro members 
have no legal status in Virginia ac- 
cording to a law passed by the gen- 
eral assembly in 1926 making it un- 


| lawful for such companies or socie- 


ties to insure Negro members. 

A case testing the law was tried 
in the federal court at Richmond and 
Judge D. Lawrence Groner, presid- 
ing, ruled that the law is not in con- 
flict with the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The case in question affected an 
Alexandria company which has white 
officers, but insures colored people. 

The law in question is one of the 
many passed by the general assem- 
bly of Virginia in the interest of 
“racial integrity.” 

Lineal Descendant (Negro) and 

Texas Inheritance Law 

A mandamus commanding the city 
board of health to declare John Bap- 
tist Andrew Thomas Laguaite to be 
a white man was signed in October, 
1928, in the Civil District Court of 
New Orleans by Judge Mark Boath- 
ner. lLaguaite declared in his peti- 
tion that the board through error 
had called his father, J. B. Laguaite, 
“colored” when he died in Septem- 
ber, 1925. 

The term. “lineal descendant,” as 
used in the Texas inheritance law 
necessarily must be confined to chil- 
dren born in wedlock or thereafter 
made legitimate by a marriage be- 
tween their father and mother, and 
such marriage between whites and 
Negroes being interdicted by the 
penal laws of this state, it is impos- 
sible that a mulatto child of a white 
father should ever be termed a 
“lineal descendant” within the mean- 
ing of the law. 

A ruling to that effect was made 
by the attorney general’s department 
in an opinion by Assistant Attorney 
General Ernest May, delivered to 
State Comptroller S. H. Terrell in 
answer to an inquiry by Chester H. 
Bryan, county judge of Harris Coun- 
ty. It was the first time that such 
a question was ever propounded to 
any Texas attorney general. The 
letter from Judge Bryan to the comp- 
troller and by the latter presented to 
the attorney general, read: 


There is a case in this county where the 
deceased left bequests in excess of five thou- 
sand dollars to his children, who were born 
in wedlock with a common-law wife (if such 
could be) by a Negro woman. ‘The attorney 
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has requested that I obtain a ruling as to 
whether or not the bequests to them would 
be exempt from tax up to twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars each, or whether the exemption 
would be limited to 500. Will you please ob- 
tain a ruling from the attorney general in 
this matter and ‘advise* nie. 

Assistant Attorney General May 
in his opinion assumed that the de- 
scendant referred to by Judge Bryan 
was a white man. 

In advising the comptroller that 
the inheritance tax exemption could 
not apply to mulatto children of a 
white testator, Mr. May wrote: 

The exemption of $25,000 in the inheri- 
tance tax law applies to transfers passing to 
or for the use of husband or wife, or any 
direct lineal descendant of the child or chil- 
dren, or to husband or the daughter or to a 
legally adopted child or children or to a 
husband or the daughter or wife of a son. 
You are advised that in the opinion of this 
department the above exemption could not 
apply to mulatto children of a white testator. 

Under article 483 of the penal code in- 
termarriage between white persons and Ne- 
groes is forbidden, and punishment for vio- 
lation of this provision of the code is fixed 
at a term in the penitentiary. This article 
precludes the common law_ marriage claimed 
in the case submitted by Judge Bryan, for 
‘no marriage could be valid under the com- 
mon law if the same has been superseded 
by statutory enactment. An agreement to 
marry followed by cohabitation, if their 
union was not forbidden by statute, but such 
agreement could no more effect a lawful 
union between a white man and a Negro wo- 
man so that their children could be said to 
have been born in wedlock than would co- 
habitation between the same parties after an 
exchange of vows through a religious or 
civil ceremony. 

In the absence of special provision to the 
contrary an illegitimate child of the descen- 
dant who was provided for by his will would 
not be entitled to the exemptions in an in- 





heritance tax statute granted to the children 
of the descendant. 

The Definition of a Negro According 
to the Statutes of Various States 


The statutes of Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Texas, state that a 
person of color is one who is de- 
scended from a Negro to the third 
generation inclusive though one an- 
cestor in each generation may have 
been white. 

According to the law of Alabama 
one is a person of color who has had 
any Negro blood in his ancestry in 
five generations. In Michigan, Ne- 
braska, and Oregon one is not legal- 
ly a person of color who has less 
than one-fourth Negro blood. In 
Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Missouri 
and South Carolina a person of 
color is one who has as much as one- 
eighth Negro blood. The Constitu- 
tion of Oklahoma provides: 

“Whenever in this Constitution 
and laws of this state the word or 
words ‘colored’ or ‘colored race’ or 
‘Negro’ or ‘Negro race’ are used, the 
same shall be construed to mean or 
to apply to all persons of African 
descent. The term ‘white’ shall in- 
clude all other persons.” 

In Arkansas and Virginia persons 
of color include all who have a visi- 
ble and distinct admixture of Afri- 
can blood, in Virginia every person 
in whom there is ascertainable any 
Negro blood. The other states have 
no statutes defining Negro. 


DIVISION IX 
THE NEGRO AND POLITICS 


Negro Policemen ‘ 
The demand is growing, especially 
by the Negroes themselves, that in 
the districts of cities where the Ne- 
gro predominates, Negro policemen 
should be used. It is urged that 
this would be a means, not only of 
reducing crime, but likewise of pre- 
venting racial friction. The experi- 
ence in connection with the use of 
Negro policemen seems té bear out 
these claims. 


The following cities employ one or | 


more Negro policemen: Boston, Cam- 
bridge, Everett, New Bedford, Mel- 
rose and Lynn, Massachusetts; 
Bridgeport, Hartford and Waterbury, 
Connecticut; Buffalo, Utica, New 


Rochelle, New York City and Yon-! 


kers, New York; Atlantic City, Cape 
May, Elizabeth, Patterson, Plainfield, 
Trenton, Hackensack, Newark and 
Jersey City, New Jersey; Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Chester, Uniontown, 
Duquesne, Erie and Sharon, Pennsyl- 
vania; Wilmington, Delaware; Eas- 
ton, Pocomoke City and Baltimore, 
Maryland; Washington, D. C,; 
Charleston and Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia; Cincinnati, Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Dayton, Steubenville, Toledo, 
Xenia and Youngstown, Ohio; De- 
troit and Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
Evansville, Indianapolis, Richmond, 
Muncie and Terre Haute, Indiana; 
Brooklyn, Chicago, Cairo, East St. 
Louis and Robbins, Illinois; Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin; Coffeyville, Topeka, 
Kansas City and Wichita, Kansas; 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minneso- 
ta; Des Moines, Iowa; Omaha, Ne- 
braska; Louisville, Kentucky; Knox- 
ville and Memphis, Tennessee; Sara- 
sota and Tampa, Florida; Sedalia, 
St. Louis, Jefferson City and Kansas 
City, Missouri; Austin, Beaumont, 
Houston and Galveston, Texas; Mus- 
kogee, Oklahoma City, Tulsa and Ok- 
mulgee, Oklahoma; Denver, Colorado; 
Spokane, Seattle and Tacoma, Wash- 
ington; Los Angeles and Gakland, 
California. 

Negro policewomen are being used 
in the following cities: New York, 
Buffalo, Washington, Philadelphia, 
Atlantic City, Pittsburgh, Toledo, In- 
dianapolis, Detroit, Chicago, Des 





Moines, San Antonio, Los Angeles, 
and Petersburg, Virginia. 

The following cities have Negro 
probation officers to work in connec- 
tion with the juvenile courts: New 
York City, Chicago, Pittsburgh, De- 
troit, Toledo, Ohio; Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; Des Moines, Iowa; Louisville, 
Kentucky; Indianapolis and Gary, In- 
diana; Richmond, Virginia; Atlanta, 
Augusta, Columbus and Savannah, 
Georgia; Huntsville, Montgomery, 
Birmingham, Selma, Tuscaloosa and 
Mobile, Alabama; Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; and Baltimore, Maryland. 

Political Appointments 

Mrs. Fannie Barrier Williams was 
appointed a member of the public 
library board of Chicago. Other ap- 
pointments were: Mrs. Alice McNeil 
to the District of Columbia school 
board; Mrs. Emmett J. Scott, to the 
District of Columbia board of public 
welfare; Mrs. Irene C. Moats, to the 
advisory council of the West Vir- 
ginia state board of education; H. C. 
Russell of Kentucky, to be a special- 
ist in Negro education in the United 
States Bureau of Education at Wash- 
ington; Ambrose Caliver, (Civil Ser- 
vice examination), to be a specialist 
in education, United States Bureau 
of Education at Washington; Charles 
P. Howard, attorney, Des Moines, ap- 
pointed Polk County, Iowa, sanity 
commissioner; Howard E. Young, 
pharmacist to the jail board of Balti- 
more; J. Wm. Clifford, a former fed- 
eral narcotic agent, a United States 
customs inspector at New York City; 
James A. Jackson, business specialist 
Domestic Commerce Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington. | 
As a result of the resignation of 
the county treasurer to run for the 
position of state treasurer, John M. 
Wright, first deputy county trea- 
surer, was made treasurer of Shaw- 
nee County, Topeka, Kansas; Noah D. 
Thompson to be one of the fifteen 
members of the Municipal Housing 
Commission of Los Angeles; James 
Ivan Lindell to the position of chair- 
man of one of the surveying squads 
of Los Angeles; Charles Fred White 
to be a member of the Pennsylvania 
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state athletic commission; E. W. B. 
Curry, Springfield, Ohio, assistant 
chief of the division of probation and 
parole of the department of public 
welfare of the State of Ohio; Walter 
P. McClane, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, to be a state insurance examin- 
er; Matthew W. Bullock, Boston, spec- 
cial assistant attorney general of 
Massachusetts; Thomas L. Jones, as- 
sistant district attorney, the District 
of Columbia; George B. Jones, assis- 
tant to the circuit attorney of St. 
Louis; Richard L. Baltimore, assistant 


United States district attorney, 
southern district of New York; Wash- 
ington Rhoades, assistant United 


States district attorney for the Phila- 
delphia district; Hubert T. Delaney, 
assistant United States district at- 
torney for the southern district of 
New York; Harry J. Capehart, as- 
sistant United States district attor- 
ney for the southern area of West 
Virginia; Francis F. Giles, Brooklyn, 
assistant United States district at- 
torney; George Edgar Hall, New 
York City, assistant United States 
district attorney; Julian D. Rainey 
and James G. Wolff, Boston, to be 
assistant corporation counsels; Pat- 
rick KE. Prescott and George Law- 
rence, Chicago, to be assistant cor- 
poration counsels and William H. 
Temple to be assistant city attor- 
ney; Herman E. Moore, Chicago, 
one of the attorneys for the Cook 
County forest preserve in charge of 
condemnation proceedings; John W. 
Robinson, Gary, Indiana, to be assis- 
tant state’s attorney; J. C. Robertson 
to be a commissioner of the Rich- 
mond, Virginia Circuit Court, first 
Negro ever named to such a position 
there, appointment made on recom- 
mendation of Negro attorneys of 
Richmond; Nathan K. McGill, Chica- 
go, special counsel for Cook County; 
Daniel M. Jackson, Chicago, member 
of Illinois commerce commission; 
James A. Cobb to be a judge of the 
municipal court of the District of 
Columbia to succeed the late Judge 
Robert H. Terrell; Dr. Chester C. 
Ames to be junior associate in the 
department of urology on the staff 
of Detroit receiving hospital; Dr. W. 
Harold Amos, Yonkers, New York, 
to the clinical staff of the bureau of 
child hygiene in the health depart- 
_ment; Dr. Samuel E. Johnson to be a 
health officer and sanitary. inspector 





James 





for colored and white alike in Lex- 
ington, Kentucky; Dr. A. Porter 
Davis, to be assistant health director, 
Kansas City, Kansas; and Dr. Louis 
T. Wright, New York City, to be po- 
lice surgeon, position carries with it 
the rank of inspector in the police 
department. 


Negroes in the Diplomatic and 
Consular Service 

William J. Yerby, Consul at Opor- 
to, Portugal; James G. Carter, Con- 
sul at Calais, France; William H. 
Hunt, Consul at St. Michales, Azores; 
and Clifford R. Wharton, Consul at 
Las Palmas, Canary Islands. 

Negroes Holding Federal Offices— 
A. Cobb, judge, municipal] 
court, Washington, D. C.; William C. 
Heuston, assistant solicitor for the 
Post Office department; David E. 
Henderson, assistant attorney gen- 
eral of the United States; Walter L. 
Cohen, collector of customs, New Or- 
leans; Charles W. Anderson, collec- 
tor Internal revenue, third district of 
New York City, and Jefferson S. 
Coage, recorder of deeds, District of 
Columbia. 


Members of Congress 

Oscar DePriest, Negro, and form- 
er Chicago alderman, was elected 
Congressman from the first Illinois 
District to the Seventy-first Con- 
gress, 1929-1931. He was the first 
Negro Congressman since 1901 when 
George H. White from North Caro- 


‘lina retired after serving four years. 


NEGRO MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 
1868-1901 
SENATORS 
Revels, Hiram R., Mississippi, 1870-1871; 
Bruce, Blanche K., Mississippi, 1875-1881. 
, REPRESENTATIVES 
Fortieth Congress (1868-1869)—Menard, J. 
H.,* Louisiana; Forty-first Congress (1869- 
1871)—Long, Jefferson, Georgia; Rainey, Jo- 


-seph H., South Carolina; Forty-second Con- 


gress (1871-1873)—Delarge, Robert C., South 
Carolina; Elliot, Robert B., South Caroilina; 
Rainey, Joseph H., South Carolina; Turner, 
Benj. S., Alabama; Walls, Josiah T., Flori- 
da; Forty-third Congress (1873-1875 )—Cain, 
Richard H., South Carolina; Lynch, John R., 
Mississippi; Rainey, Joseph H., South Caro- 
lina; Ransier, A. J., South Carolina; Rapier, 
James T:, Alabama; Walls, Josiah T., Flori- 
da; Forty-fourth Congress (1875-1877)—Har- 
alson, Jeremiah, Alabama; Hyman, John, 
North Carolina; Lynch, John R., Mississippi: 
Nash, Charles E., Louisiana; Rainey, Joseplz 
H., South Carolina; Smalls, Robert, South 
Carolina; Forty-fifth Congress (1877-1879)— 
Cain, Richard H., South Carolina; Rainey, 
Joseph H., South Carolina; Smalls, Robert, 
South ‘Carolina; Forty-seventh Congress 
(1881-1883)—-Lynch, John R., Mississippi; 
Smalls, Robert, South Carolina; Forty-eighth 
Congress . (1883-1885)—O’Harra, James E., 
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North Carolina; Forty-ninth Congress (1885- 
1887)—O’Harra, James l., North Carolina; 
Filty-first Congress (1889-1891)—Cheatham, 
H. P., North Carolina; Langston, John M., 
Virginia; Miller, Thomas H., South Carolina; 
Fifty-second Congress (1891-1893) Cheatham, 
H. P., North Caroline; Fifty-third Congress 
(1893-1895)—Murray, George W., South Caro- 
lina; ifty-fourth Congress  (1895-1897)— 


Murray, George W., South “Carolina; Fifty- 
fifth Congress (1897-1899)—White, George 
H., North Carolina; — Fifty-sixth Congress 


ts, George H., North Caro- 
ina.* 


Members of State Legislatures 

During 1925-1929 the following 
Negroes were elected members of 
state legislatures: California legisla- 
ture, to Senate, F. M. Roberts, edi- 
tor, re-elected; Illinois legislature, 
to Senate, A. H. Richards, lawyer, 
re-elected; to House, G. W. Black- 
well, lawyer, W. B. Douglass, law- 
yer, re-elected; H. B. Gaines, law- 
yer, C. E. Griffin, re-elected; G. T. 
Kersey, re-elected; W. E. King, law- 
yer, re-elected; W. J. Warfield; Kan- 
sas legislature, to House, W. M. 
Blount, physician; Missouri legisla- 
ture, to House, G. M. Allen, lawyer; 
J. A. Davis, lawyer; L. A. Knox, 
lawyer; W. M. Moore, business man, 
re-elected; New Jersey legislature, 
to House, J. L. Baxter, F. S. Har- 
grave, physician; Nebraska legisla- 
ture, to House, T. L. Barnett, A. A. 
McMillan, physician; J. A. Single- 
ton, dentist; New York legislature, 
to House, L. Perkins, lawyer; F. E. 
Rivers, lawyer; Ohio legislature, to 
House, E. W. B. Curry, minister; P. 
B. Jackson, lawyer; Pennsylvania 
legislature, to House, W. H. Fuller, 
lawyer; West Virginia legislature, to 
House, H. J. Capehart, lawyer, re- 
elected; E. H. Harper, re-elected; 
Th Ball 

First Negro Members of a State 
Legislature—Edward .G. Walker and 
Charles L. Mitchell, who were elected 
in 1866 to the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives from Boston, were 
the first Negroes in the history of 
the race to sit in the legislature of 
any state in the Union. 

Members of City Councils 

Negroes were members of city 
councils during 1925-1929 as follows: 

Wilmington, Delaware, J. O. Hop- 
kins, re-elected and W. J. Winchester; 
New Haven, Connecticut, A. Modiste 
and J. P. Peaker; Murphysboro, IIli- 
nois, Berter Bates; Chicago, Illinois, 
L..B.. Anderson, re-elected and R. R. 
Jackson, re-elected; Gary, Indiana, S. 

*Served one year. 


‘To O Payne; 





R. Blackwell, W.E. Burrus, W. Hard- 
away and A.B. Whitlock; Nicholas- 
ville, hentucky, J. Williams; Annapo- 
lis, Maryland, C. Bell, D. Garver, C. 
A. Oliver, C. S. Spriggs; Bowie, 
Maryland, D.’L. Washington; Balti- 
more, W. T. McGuin and W. S8. 
Emerson; Springfield, Massachusetts, 
A. H. Tavernier, re-elected; Buffalo, 
New York, J. R. Taylor; New York 
City, J. C. Hawkins, re-elected and 
F. R. Moore, re-elected; Campbell, 
Ohio, H. R. Parish; Cleveland, Ohio, 
R. S. Brown, L. N. Bundy, T. 

Fleming, C. George, E. J. Gregg and 
Urbana, Ohio, J. A. 
Brown and H. Otey, re-elected; 
Youngstown, Ohio, W. S. Vaughn, 
re-elected; Kimball, West Virginia, 
R. E. Black and J. W. Moss. In 1929, 
Arthur Johnson was re-elected mayor 
of Miles Heights, Ohio. The ma- 
jority of the voters of this town are 
white. E. W. Henry was appointed 
a police court judge in Philadelphia 
in 1925 and elected to the office for 


‘the full term of six years in 1927. 


James A. Cobb was appointed, in 
1926, by the President of the United 
States as a judge of the’ municipal 


‘court of the District of Columbia and 


was re-appointed in 1930. 
Women in Politics 


Negro women were active in poli- 
tics in city, state and national elec- 
tions. Mrs. Alice Lathon of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, was a candidate for Jus- 
tice of Peace. Mrs. Mary Brown 
Martin was elected a member of the 
Cleveland, Ohio, board of education. 
Mrs. E. Howard Harper was ap- 
pointed by the Governor of West Vir- 
ginia to succeed her husband, who 
died on December 21, 1927, as a mem- 
ber of the legislature of that state. 
This was the first time a Negro wo- 
man was a member of any legisla- 
ture in this country. For the first 
time in the history of American poli- 
tics two Negro women, Mrs. Mary 
C. Booze of Mound Bayou, Mississip- 
pi, and Mrs. George S. Williams of 
Savannah, Georgia, gained the dis- 
tinction of membership on the Re- 
publican National Committee. The 
following women were alternate dele- 
gates to the 1928 National Repub- 
lican Convention: Mrs. Sarah Wat- 
son King, Atlanta, Georgia; Mrs. 
Mamie Pringle, Savannah, Georgia; 


‘Mrs. H. B. Cardoza, Bennings, D. C.; 


Mrs. Mary C. Booze, Mound Bayou, 
Mississippi; Mrs. Annie E. Mhoon, 
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Jackson, Mississippi; Mrs. Myrtle 
Cook, Kansas City, Missouri; Mrs. 
Bessie Mention, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey and Mrs. Daisy E. Lampkin, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Resolutions Expressing Dissatisfac- 
- tion with Republican Party 
Negroes attending the National 
Republican Convention at Kansas 
City held a meeting on June 14, 1928. 
The reason for this meeting being 
that the following resolutions, which 
were presented to the platform com- 
mittee of the Republican National 
Convention with the request that 
these resolutions or the substance 
thereof be made a part of the plat- 
form of the Republican party, were 


refused. 
RESOLUTION 

Whereas, the provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States, viz, the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments, are being openly and 
flagrantly violated in this, to-wit: That the 
colored citizens of the United States are be- 
ing deprived of life, liberty, property and the 
pursuit of happiness, and 

Whereas, an anti-lynching bill has been re- 
peatedly defeated, and 

Whereas, there appears to be a disposition 
and concerted effort on the part of the lily- 
white element of the Republican party to 
eliminate the colored citizen by discrimination, 
intimidation and chicanery; and 

Whereas, there has been discrimination, on 
account. of race and color in the classified 
service under the rules and regulations of 
the Civil Service Laws in respect to appojnt- 
ments where positions have been won by 
competitive examination; and 

Whereas, segregation and discrimination in 
governmental departments in Washington, D. 
C., are still being practiced, now therefore, it 
is 

Resolved, that we, the undersigned com- 
mittee, appointed at an open meeting of dele- 
gates to the Republican National Convention 
at Kansas City, Missouri, to encouch the fol- 
lowing plank in its platform: 

First, to protect the colored citizens in all 
their rights, civil and political. 

Second, for a strict enforcement of the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments to the 
Constitution, in letter and in spirit. 

Be it further resolved, that the Republi- 
can party go on record as protecting all citi- 
zens alike in the strict enforcement of the 
civil service laws of the United States. 

The committee: Ernest G. Tidrington, In- 
diana; Geo. W. Lee, Tennessee; Orlando J. 
Smith, Minnesota; Chas. P. Howard, Iowa; 
M. Lewis, Illinois; G. A. Gilmore, ‘Texas; 
A. J. Carey, Illinois; Oscar DePriest, IIli- 
nois; C. H. Calloway, Missouri; Mrs. Grace 
Wilson Evans, Indiana; S. Redmond, 
Mississippi; James M. Burr, Texas; P. H. 
Crutchfield, Louisiana; J. Finley Wilson. 
District of Columbia; Fred Dabney, Missouri 
and W. C. Hueston, Indiana. 


National Negro Voters League 

The second cause of the meeting 
was the precedent established by the 
Republican party at this convention 
in what is known as “The Texas 





case.” This case presented in brief 
the question of whether party man- 
agers had the right to call conven- 
tions to select delegates to the Re- 
publican National Convention in 
state conventions as a whole, or to 
follow the previously established rule 
of selecting some by district and 
some at large. It being made clear 
that to establish the rule of selecting 
all in state conventions bars the Ne- 
groes in the southern states from 
participation in these party matters 
and certainly prevents them from 
becoming delegates to party nation- 
al conventions. 

In the establishing of this race de- 
stroying precedent, many of the Ne- 
gro delegates following factional 
leadershin voted in the affirmative 
to the dismay of those who stand for 
race equality, by party and before 
the law. After due consideration, it 
was decided at the above meeting to 
form an organization to be known as 
the National Negro Voters League. 

The said League should justify its 
existence as follows: 

1. To have for its purposes the full 
enfranchisement of the American 
Negro. 

2. To ascertain where the Negro 
stands in the Republican party. 

8. To play with pitiless publicity 
upon those of our race who vote in 
political conventions and elsewhere 
against race interests and then seek 
prominence and priority as the price 
therefor. 

The meeting organized and elected 
the following temporary officers: J. 
Finley Wilson, president, Washing- 
ton, D. C; Chas. P. Howard, secre- 
tary, Des Moines, Iowa; W. C. Hues- 
ton, chairman of executive com- 
mittee, Gary Indiana. 

These officers were instructed to 
issue a call for a meeting to be held 
in the City of Chicago, Illinois, for 
permanent organization and to agree 
upon and announce ways and means 
to carry out the purpose of the 
League. 

Pursuant to this order a meeting 


'of the National Negro Voter’s 


League was held in the City of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, on the 24th day of 
August, 1928. 

The League chose a middle course, 


‘condemning neither the Republican 


nor Democratic party. In a reso- 
lution, which was adopted by the 
convention, some of the political ills 
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from which the Negro suffers were 
recited, but no means of remedying 
them were offered. 

Promises to Negro in Republican 

Platforms 1884-1928 

“Since June 5, 1884, the Republi- 
can party has included in its plat- 
form planks of promise to the Ne- 
gro. ! 

Among the things it promised him 
are: “Full civil and political rights,” 
1884; right to cast a “free and un- 
restricted ballot,” 1888, 1892. 

‘ Equal justice and enforcement of 
the “Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments” were promised 
in 1908. 

Lynching was condemned first in 
the Republican party platform 
of 1896 as a “barbarous practice.” 
And a federal anti-lynch law was 
promised in 1920, 1924 and 1928. 
Rights only of courts to take human 





life were asserted in 1912. | 

The Republican plank of 1884 on| 
the Negro contained 57 words, and 
that of 1888, 122 words. 

From that time on these planks 
have decreased in length until 1912 
and 1916 the Negro is not mentioned 
at all and in 1928—thirty-six words. 

In 1888, John R. Lynch, a Negro, 
for six years a congressman from 
Mississippi, was temporary chairman 
of the Republican National Conven- 
tion, made the keynote speech, and 
helped make the platform. 

In 1920, 1924 and 1928 Negroes 
sought in vain to place stronger ut- 
terances in the party platform. 

Republican planks since 1884 on 
the Negro are as follows: 


Chicago, June 5, 1884, candidate for Presi- 
dency: James G. Blaine. 

We extend to the Republicans of the 
South, regardless of their former party af- 
filiation, our cordial sympathy and pledge to 
them our uttermost earnest efforts to pro- 
mote the passage of such legislation as will 
secure to every citizen of whatever race, or 
color, the full and complete recognition, pos- 
session and exercise of all civil and political 
rights. 

Chicago, June 21, 1888. 

Presidency: Benjamin Harrison. 

Free Suffrage: We reaffirm our unswerv- 
ing devotion to the National Constitution and 
to the indissoluable union of the states; to 
the attorney reserved to the states under the 
Constitution, to-the personal rights and liber- 
ties of citizens in all states and _ territories 
in the Union, especially to the supreme and 
sovereign right of lawful citizens, rich or 
poor, native or foreign born, white or black, 
to cast one free ballot in public elections and 
to have that ballot counted. We hold the 
free and honest popular ballot and the just 
and equal representation of all our people 
to be the foundation of government, and de- 


Candidate for 
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mand effeetive legislation to secure the in- 
tegrity and purity of elections which are the 
foundation of all public authority. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota, June 9, 1892. Can- 
didate for Presidency: Benjamin Harrison. 

The ballot: We demand that every citi- 
\zen of the United States be aliowed to cast 
one free and unrestricted baliot in all public 
elections, and that such ballot be counted and 
returned as cast; that such laws shail be en- 
acted and enforced as will secure to every 
citizen, be he rich or poor, native or foreign 
born, white or black, this sovereign right 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 

St. Louis, June 18, 1896. Candidate for 
Presidency: William McKinley. 

Lynchings: We proclaim our unqualified 
condemnation of the uncivilized and barbarous 


practice, well known as lynching or killing 
human beings, suspected or charged with 
crime, without process of law. 
Philadelphia, June 20, 1900. Candidate 
for Presidency: William McKinley. ° 
Franchise in South: It was the plain 


purpose of the Fifteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution to prevent discrimination on ac- 
count of race or color in regulating the elec- 
tive franchise. Devices of state governments, 
whether by statutory or constitutional enact- 
ment, to avoid the purpose of this amend- 
ment are revolutionary and should be con- 
demned. 
Chicago, 
Presidency: 


June 22, 1904. Candidate for 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

Negro. disfranchisement: We favor such 
congressional action as_ shall determine 
whether by special discrimination the elective 
franchise in any state has been unconstitu- 
tionally limited, and if such is the case, we 
demand that representation in Congress and 
in the electoral college shall be proportionally 
reduced as directed by the Constitution of 
the United States. 


Chicago, June 18, 1908. Candidate for 
Presidency: William H. Taft. 
The Negro: ‘The Republican Party has 


been for more than 50 years the consistent 
friend of the American Negro. It gave him 
freedom and citizenship. It wrote into the 
erganic law the declarations that proclaim 
his civil and political rights, and it believes 
today that his noteworthy progress in intelli- 
gence, industry and good citizenship has 
earned the respect and encouragement of the 
nation. We demand equal justice for all men 
without regard to race or color; we declare 
once more, and without reservation, for the 
enforcement in letter and spirit of the Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments to the Constitution, which were de- 
signed for the protection and advancement 
of the Negro; and we condemn all devices 
that have for their real aim his disfranchise- 
ment for reasons of color alone as unfair, 
un-American and repugnant to the supreme 
law of the land. 


Chicago, June 18, 1912. Candidate for 
Presidency: William H. Taft. 
The Republican party reaffirms its inten- 


_ tion to»uphold at all times the authority and 


integrity of the courts, both state and feder- 


' al, and it will ever insist that their powers 


to enforce their processes and to protect life, 


liberty and property shall be preserved in- 
violate. 
, _ Chicago, June 8, rors. Candidate for 
, Presidency: Charles Evans Hughes. 
No direct reference to the Negro. 
Chicago, June 8, 1920. Candidate for 
Presidency: Warren G. Harding. 


We urge Congress to consider the most 
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effective means to end lynching in this coun- 
try which continues to be a terrible blot on 
our American civilization. 

Cleveland, Ohio, June 12, t924.' Candidate 
for Presidency: Calvin Coolidge. 

The Negro: “’ We* urge Congress to enact 
at the earliest possible date a Federal ‘anti- 
lynching law, so that the full influence of 
the federal 
exterminate this hideous crime. 

We believe that much of the misunder- 
standing which now exists can be eliminated 
by humane and sympathetic study of its 
causes. The President has recommended the 
creation of a commission for the investigation 
of social 
promotion of mutual understanding and con- 
fidence. 

Kansas City, June 13, 1928. 
Presidency: Herbert Hoover. 

We renew our recommendation that Con- 
gress enact at the earliest possible date a 
federal anti-lynching law, so that the full 
influence of the federal government may be 
wield to exterminaie this hideous crime. 

Individuals and Newspapers Bolt 

' the Republican Party 

An interesting feature of the 1924 
Presidential campaign was that sev- 
eral prominent Negroes ieft the Re- 
publican party and enrolled them- 
selves as Democrats or Progressives. 
A striking and important feature of 
the 1928 Presidential campaign was 
the very large number of prominent 
Negroes who left the Republican 
party and enrolled themselves as 
Democrats. The National Democrats 
and Republican Campaign Commit- 
tees had highly organized Negro di- 
visions. These committees, as in the 
campaign of 1924, sent campaign 
literature, gotten up especially for 
Negro voters. . 

During the 1928 Presidential cam- 
paign Negro voting clubs, in support 
of Smith for President, were organ- 
ized in Arkansas, Georgia, Florida, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, West 
Virginia, Texas, Virginia, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Nebraska, Kansas, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Minneso- 
ta, Colorado and Arizona. 

Widespread comment was. oc- 
casioned by the bolting of colored 
newspapers throughout the country 
from the G. O. P. to the Smith camp. 
Chief among the leading race publi- 
cations to support Governor Smith 
for President were: The Chicago 
Defender, Baltimore Afro-American, 
Norfolk Journal and Guide, Boston 
Guardian, Louisville News, Negro 
World, Washington Eagle, Interstate 
Tattler, New York Contender, Kan- 
sas City American, Gary Sun, Har- 
lem Star, Muskogee Herald, New 


Candidate for 


government may be wielded to: 


and economic conditions and the 








Jersey Lance, West Indian Times, 
and Chicago World. The St. Louis 
Argus, Kansas City Call and other 
influential colored papers, while not 
editorially espousing Governor 
Smith’s election said nothing in ad- 
vocacy of Mr. Hoover. 

It is the first time in history that 
the colored press has supported in - 
such large numbers a Democratic as-. 
pirant for the Presidency. 

A unique feature of the campaign 
was that of a white man running for 
President and a Negro candidate for 
Vice-President on the same ticket— 
that of the Interracial Independent 
Political Party, organized on June 
4, 1928. 

The Presidential candidate was 
General Jacob S. Coxey, leader of 
“Coxey’s Army” of 1894, composed 
of jobless men who marched to Wash- 
ington to obtain relief. Coxey, who 
was 74, operates a silica sand com- 
pany in Ohio and also has oil in- 
terests in Oklahoma. The Negro 
Vice-Presidential candidate was 
‘Simon P. Drew, a clergyman and 
a estate operator of Washington, 

.C 

Efforts to Make the Negro a 
Political Issue 

As the 1928 Presidential campaign 
progressed efforts were made to 
make the Negro a political issue. A 
news item circulated in Negro news- 
papers during the month of Septem- 
‘ber said: “Disclosures that the Ku 
Klux Klan  lily-white Republicans 
and bolting southern Democrats are 
using the Negro in their propaganda 
‘to discredit Alfred E. Smith have 
aroused widespread resentment 
‘among colored Americans irrespec- 
‘tive of party affiliation. Conclusive 
proof that a plot exists to jointly 
vilify the Governor and Negroes is 
apparent on every hand.” 

A pamphlet was circulated which 
‘said that a Negro occupied a posi- 
tion as Civil Service Commissioner 
under Tammany Hall, and that if 
Smith was elected the Negro would 
be made a member of Governor 
Smith’s cabinet. |. 

The Mobile (Alabama) - Register, . 
lin its issue of October 14, asked: 

“Who made the Negro race one of 
‘the outstanding issues of this na- 
itional campaign? Not the people of 
‘the South nor can all the blame be 
put upon either of the major politi- 
cal parties. Both parties are mak- 
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ing an energetic bid for the Negro 
vote in certain states where these 
voters are sufficiently numerous to 
turn the scales in close contests. 
“The truth of the matter is that 
more Negroes will vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket this year than ever be- 
fore in the history of the country. 
Why has the Negro vote assumed 
such importance in the national cam- 
paign this year? No matter how it 
happened, or who is to blame for it, 
it is unfortunate that the Negro 
should have become an issue in this 
national campaign. Obviously, the 
prime reason for the appearance of 
the Negro as an issue in the cam- 
paign is in the fact that the Demo- 
cratic party, for the first time in its 
history, is making an appeal for the 
Negro vote in such states as New 
York, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Mary- 
land and a few other states where 
the vote may be of importance in the 
event of a close vote between the 
two major parties in November.” 
“The New Orleans Item regretted 
that such extraneous stuff as this 
has been forced into a campaign in 
which neither the platforms nor the 
personal statements of the candidates 
give them any proper place.” Speak- 
ing of all unnamed southern Demo- 
crats who “would have all Demo- 
-eratic speakers warn deserters that 
if they made common cause with the 
Republicans they would bring the 
Negro back into power in Virginia,” 
The Richmond News-Leader said: 
“Against the injustice and the un- 
wisdom of such a course, The News- 
Leader wishes here and now to en- 
ter its protest. Why should the 
South go backward politically? Why 
_ should it be the slave of unfounded 
fears? The Negro has not involved 
himself in this campaign. He did 
not make the Volstead Law. He 
nominated neither Hoover nor Smith. 
He is Protestant, but he is not anti- 
Catholic and, manifestly, he is not 
an ally of the Klan. Prejudice against 
Smith cannot be combatted with 
prejudice against the Negro.” 


Southern White Men and Women 
Protest Injection of Race Question 
into Presidential Campaign 
In October, 1928, forty-six south- 
ern men and women issued the fol- 

lowing protest: 

The undersigned citizens of the South, 
some of them supporters of the one [resi- 
dential candidate and some of the other, de- 
sire unitedly to voice this public protest 
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against ‘the injection of the race question into 
the present political campaign. 

Had either political group alone been re- 
sponsible for raising this subject we would 
hesitate to make this statement, lest it be 
thought partisan. But it is being raised by 
partisans of “both sides who, for the purpose 
of driving voters into their respective camps, 


‘are, in our judgment, reopening the healing 


wounds of bitterness and hate. 

We believe these appeals are both irrelevant 
and dangerous. It is our hope that no one 
will be deterred by them from calmly con- 
sidering the real issues and voting his honest 
convictions; and certainly that no one will 
allow them to inflame his mind with antago- 
nism toward our Negro neighbors, who too 
long have been pawns in the game of poli- 
tics. Any attempt to influence men and wo- 
men with 


an issue so untimely is unworthy 
of the white man and unjust to all. If taken 
seriously, it is the sowing of dragon’s teeth 
of which i 


future generations must reap the 
harvest. 


Happily, we believe it will not be taken 
seriously. We believe our citizenship is too 
intelligent and too fairminded thus to sacri 
fice the cause of interracial peace and pro- 
gress. We, therefore, call upon the leadership 
of the South—the pulpit, the press, the plat- 
form—and upon every right-thinking man and 
woman among us to disclaim, discourage and 
discontinue such appeals to prejudice and 
fear, to the end that the gains of recent years 
in interracial good-will and understanding 
may not be sacrificed to the passing interest 
of a political campaign. 

Signers by states: 

Alabama: 

Dr. Dunbar H. Ogden, Mobile 

KE. G. Rickarby, Mobile 

Dr. H. M. Edmonds, Birmingham 

Mrs. J. H. McCoy, Athens. 

Georgia: 

Robert C. Alston, Atlanta 

Robert L. Foreman, Atlanta 

Dr. Plato T. Durham, Atlanta 

E. Marvin Underwood, Atlanta 

Louis D. Newton, Atlanta 

Bishop F. F. Reese, Savannah 

Bishop W. B. Beauchamp, Atlanta. 
Kentucky: 

Judge Robert Bingham, Louisville 

Mrs. Atwood Martin, Louisville 

Col. P. H. Callahan, Louisville 


Mrs. Helm Bruce, Louisville. 
Mississippi: 
Dr. D. M. Key, Jackson 


Bishop T. D. Bratton, Jackson. 
North Carolina: 

Dr. Howard W. Odum, Chapel Hill 

Mrs. T. W. Bickett, Raleigh 

Dr. W. P. Few, Durham 


Dr. W. C. Jackson, Greensboro 
KE. P. Wharton, Greensboro 
Col. Henry N. Fries, Winston-Salem 


Dr. W. L. Potuat, Wake Forest 

J. B. Ivey, Charlotte 

Gilbert T. Stephenson, Raleigh 

J..G. Hanes, Winston-Salem 
South Carolina: 

Walter B. Wilbur, Charleston 

Dr. W. J. McGlothlin, Greenville 

Dr. E. O. Watson, Columbia 

Bishop K. G. Finlay, Columbia 


Dr. H. N. Snyder, Spartanburg 

W. C. Coker, Hartsville. 
‘Tennessee: 

Dr. J. H. Kirkland, Nashville 

Dr. James I. Vance, Nashville 

Dr. John LL. Hill, Nashville 

Dr. J. D. Blanton, Nashville 
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George F. Milton, Chattanooga 

Dr. C. B. Wilmer, Sewanee. 
Texas: 

George B. Dealey, Dallas 

A. S. Cleveland, “Houston 

Dr. Georgé Wi Tructt, Dallas 
Virginia: : 

Dr. E. A. Alderman, Charlottesville 

Dr. R. E. Blackwell, Ashland 

Dr. James H. Dillard, Charlottesville 

John Stewart Bryan, Richmond. 


An Appeal to America Against Mak- 
ing the Negro a Political Issue 


On October 25, 1928, thirty-four 
leading Negroes of the country, 
Democrats and Republicans, issued 
“An Appeal to America” against the 
iniection of race prejudice into the 
Presidential campaign as follows: 

The persons whose names are signed be- 
neath are alike in the fact that we all have 
Negro slaves among our ancestors. In other 
res-ects, we differ widely; in descent, in 
dwelling place, in age and occupation, and, 
to some extent, in our apnroach to what is 
known as the Negro problem. 

More especially we differ in political thought 
and allegiance; some of us are Renublicans 
by inheritance and long custom; others are 
Democrats, by affiliation and party member- 
shin; others are Socialists. 

But all of us are at this moment united in 
the solemn conviction that in the Presidential 
camraign of 1928, more than in previous 
camnaigns since the Civil War, the American 
Negro is being treated in a manner which is 
unfair and discouraging: : 

We accuse the nolitical leaders of this 
campaign of permitting without protest, pub- 
lic and reneated assertions on the platform, 
in the press, and by word of mouth, that 
color and race constitute in- themselves an 
imputation of guilt and crime. 

Tt has been said, North and South, East 
and West, and by partisans of the leading 
candidates: 

1. That Negro voters should not be an- 
pealed to, or their support welcome by the 
advocates of just causes. 

2. That colored persons should not hold 
public office, no matter what their charac- 
ter may be, nor how well they do their 
work, nor how competently they satisfy 
their constituents. 

3, That the contact of white people and 
black people in government, in business, 
in daily life and in common effort and co- 
operation, calls for explanation and anology. 

4. That the honesty ‘and integrity of par- 
ty organization depend on the complete re- 


moval of all Negroes from voice and 
authority. ‘ : 
5. That the appointment of a_ public 


official is an act which concerns only white 

citizens, and that colored citizens should 

have neither voice nor consideration in 
such appointments. 

These assertions, which sound bald and al- 
most unbelievable when stated without em- 
bellishment, have appeared as full-paged ad- 
vertisements in the public press, as the sub- 
ject of leading editorials, and as displayed 
news stories; they have been repeated on the 
public platform in open debate and’ over the 
radio by both Republican and Democratic 
speakers, and they have been received by the 
nation and by the adherents of these and 
other parties in almost complete silence. A 
few persons have depreciated this gratuitous 


-highest type of public servant. 
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lugging in of the race problem, but for the 
most part, this astonishing campaign of pub- 
lic insult toward one-tenth of the nation has 
evoked no word of protest from the leading 
party candidates or from their official spokes- 
men; and from few religious ministers, Pro- 
testant or Catholic, or Jewish, and from al- 
most no leading social reformer. 

Much has been said and rightly of the dan- 
ger in a republic like ours of making sincere 
religious belief a matter of political contro- 
versy and of diverting public attention from 
great questions of public policy to petty mat- 
ters of private life. But, citizens of America, 
bad as religious hatred and evil personal gos- 
sip are, they have not the seeds of evil and 
disaster that lie in continued, unlimited and 
restrained apneal to race prejudice. The em- 
phasis of racial contempt and hatred which 
is being made in this campaign is an appeal 
to the lowest and most primitive of human 
motives, and as long as this appeal can suc- 
cessfully be made, there is for this land no 
real peace, no sincere religion, no national 
unity, no social progress, even in matters far 
removed from racial controversy. 

Do not misunderstand us; we are not ask- 
ing equality where there is no equality. We 
are not demanding or even discussing purely 
social intermingling. We have not the 
slightest desire for intermarriage between the 
races. We frankly recognize that the after- 
math of slavery must involve long yeais of 
poverty, crime and contempt; for all of this 
that the past has brought and the present 
gives we have paid in good temper, quiet 
work and unfaltering faith, But we do 
solemnly affirm that in a civilized land and 
in a Christian culture and among increasing- 
ly intelligent people, somewhere and some- 
time, limits must be put to race disparage- 
ment and separation and to campaigns of 
racial calumny which seek to set twelve mil- 
lion human beings outside the pale of ordinary 
humanity. 

We believe that this nation and every part 
of it must come to admit that the gradual 
disappearance of inequalities between racial 
groups and the gradual softening of preju- 
dice and hatred, is a sign of advance and 
not of retrogression and should be hailed as 
such by all decent folk and we think it mon- 
strous to wage a political campaign in which 
the fading and softening of racial animosity 
and the increase of cooperation can be held 
up to the nation as a fault and not as a vir- 
tue. Wedo not believe that the majority of the 
white people whether North or South believe 
in the necessity or the truth of the assertions 
current in this campaign; but we are aston- 
ished to see the number of persons who are 
whipped to silence in the presence of such 
obvious and ancient political trickery. 

You cannot set the requirements of political 
honesty and intelligence too high to gain our 
consent. We have absolutely no quarrel with 
standards of ability and character which will 
bring to public office in America the very 
We are more 


troubled over political dishonesty among 
black folk than you are among white. We 
are ‘not seeking political domination. But, 


on the other hand, it is too late for us to 
submit to political slavery and we most earn- 
estly protest against the unchallenged assump- 
tion that every American Negro is dishonest 
and incompetent and that color itself is a 
crime. 

It is not so much the virulance of the at- 
tack in this case. It is its subtle and com- 
placent character and the assenting silence 
in which it is received. Gravely and openly 
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these assertions are 
protest, few answer. 
when as a nation, 
and white, we can 


made and few care, few 
Has not the time come 
North and South, black 
stop this tragic fooling 
and demand not to be sure, everything that 
all Negroes might wish nor all that some 
white people might prefer, but a certain bal- 
ance of decency and logic in the discussion 





of race? Can we not as a nation assert that 
the Constitution is the law of the land and! 
that the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth 


and Nineteenth Amendments as well as_ the 
Kighteenth are still valid; that it is no crime 
for a colored man to vote if he meets the 
legal requirements; that it is not a crime to 
appoint a colored man to office unless he is 
incompetent; and if he is incompetent, the 
crime lies in his incompetency and not in his 
color; that in this modern world of necessari- 
ly increasing human contact it is , inevitable 
that persons of different races work together 
in private and public service; that this con- 
tact is not wrong unless the persons are un- 
able to do their work properly or unless their 
helpful cooperation is proven impossible? 
We are asking, therefore, in this appeal, for 
a public repudiation of this campaign of racial 
hatred. Silence and whispering in this case 
are worse than in matters of personal charac- 
ter and religion. Will white America make 
no protest? Will the candidates continue to 
remain silent? Will the church say nothing? 
Is there any truth, any issue in this campaign, 
either religious tolerance, liquor, water power, 
tariff or farm relief, that touches in weight 
the transcendent and fundamental question of 
the open, loyal and unchallenged recognition 
of the essential humanity of twelve million 
Americans who happen to be dark-skinned? 





R. R. Moton, principal, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Tuskegee, Alabama. 

W. E. B. DuBois, editor, Crisis Maga- 
zine, New York. 


John Hope, president, Morehouse College, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Mordecai W. Johnson, president, Howard 
University, Washington, D. C. 

Harry E. Davis, civil service commis- 
sioner, City of Cleveland, Ohio. 

George C. Clement, bishop, A. M. E. 
Zion Church, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Sallie W. Stewart, president, National 
Association of Colored Women, Evans- 
ton, Indiana. 

C. C. Spaulding, president, North Caro- 
lina Mutual Insurance Company, 
Durham, North Carolina. 

James Weldon Johnson, secretary, The 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, New York. 

Fred R. Moore, alderman, City of New 
ee editor, The New York Age, New 

ork. 

Eugene K. Jones, secretary, the National 
Urban League, New York. 

W. T. B. Williams, field agent, Jeanes and 
Slater Funds, Tuskegee Institute, ‘Tus- 
kegee, Alabama. : 

Walter White, assistant secretary, The 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, New York. 

C. A. Barnett, director, Associated Ne- 
gro Press, Chicago, Illinois. 

R. Nathaniel Dett, head, department of 
music, Hampton Institute, Hampton, 
Virginia. 

Ferdinand Q. Morton, municipal civil 
service commissioner, New York City. 

Mary Mcleod Bethune, president, Be- 
thune-Cookman College, Daytona, Flori- 
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William H. Lewis, former assistant at-| 


torney general of the United States, 

\ attorney-at-law, Boston, Massachusetts. 

George W. Harris, former alderrnan, City 

of New York, editor, The New York 
News, New York. 

E. P. Roberts, physician, New York City. 


George E.° Haynes, secretary, Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, New York. 


Monroe N. Work, director of Records and 
Research, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, 


Alabama. 

John R. Hawkins, financial secretary, 
-African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
chairman, Colored Republican Voters 


Division, Washington, D. C. 
Reverdy C. Ransom, bishop, African M. 
E. Church, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Archibald J. Carey, bishop, African M. 


E. Church, Chicago, Illinois. 
Channing H. Tobias, secretary, Interna- 
tional Committee, Y. M. A., New 
York. 


Albert B. George, judge, municipal court, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

W. Green, supreme chancellor, Knights 
of Pythias, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Robert E. Jones, bishop, Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Carl Murphy, editor, The Afro-American, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

F. B. Ransom, manager, Walker Manu- 
facturing Company, Indianapolis, . In- 
diana. 

Elizabeth Ross Haynes, member, Nation- 
al Board, Y. W. C. A., New York. 
Robert W. Bagnall, field agent, National 
Association for the Advancement of 

Colored People, New York. 

Ll. K. Williams, president, National, Bap- 

tist Convention, Chicago, Illinois. 
Negro Not Mentioned in President’s 


Inaugural Address 


President Hoover was criticised be- 
cause in his inaugural address he 
failed to mention the Negro. It was 
pointed out that: “Briefly the Presi- 
dent touched upon the whole cata- 
logue of governmental ideals, issues 
and problems, save the one which 
through the very force of circum- 
stances is of especial interest to 
twelve million American citizens. He 
found it neither necessary nor ex- 
pedient, as have his party’s prede- 
cessors, to make special reference to 
the Negro. 

“Tt is no desire of the Negro to be 
considered a subject apart from this 
body politic. Rather it is his strivings 
that his hopes, interests and aspira- 
tions be fused with those of the na- 
tional citizenship. But born of a 
peculiarly American psychology are 
barriers that do actually set him 
apart in the attainment of the bless- 
ings of life, the pursuit of happiness 
and the rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship. Until these barriers are 
lowered it comes as a disappoint- 
ment to the race group for a Presi- 
dent of this great nation, either by 
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word or act, to feign their non-exis- ! 
tence. Every hope of the race, ma- 
- terial and spiritual, is inextricably 
inter-woven into its hope of equal 
citizenship, and- nothing in the realm 
of government transcends that ques- 
tion in importance to us.” 

It was pointed out by the Negro 
newspapers that President Coolidge 
had failed to fulfill the expectations 
of Negroes. When he succeeded the 
late President Harding, it was _be- 
lieved because he was a New Eng- 
lander that he would give full recog- 
nition to the civil and political rights 
of colored Americans. His five years 
and seven months in the White House 
dispelled this belief. 

When he came into the Presiden- 
cy, colored Republicans were smart- 
ing under the treatment that had 
been accorded them by President 
Harding. There had been a partial 





removal of the proscriptions, dis- 
crimination and segregation that had 


been put into effect during the Wil-|. 


son regime. Glowing campaign 
promises of 1920 had not been kept. 
There had been only three appoint- 
ments of colored Republicans to stat- 
utory positions, the Rev. Solomon 
Porter Hood as minister to Liberia; 
Charles W. Anderson as collector of 
internal revenue in New York, and 
Arthur G. Froe as recorder of deeds 
of the District of Columbia. 

Negroes revived their hopes when 
Mr. Coolidge took the oath of office. 
They recalled that he had declared 
‘for a more general recognition of 
their constitutional rights, relief for 
them from all imposition, and the 
granting of equal opportunities to 
them. 

Aside from the fact that he was 
President of the United States, the 
inaugural address of President Hoo- 
ver was of little interest to us. 

We have used every possible 
stretch of our imagination trying to 
construe some word or phrase of his 
address to mean that the new Presi- 
dent thought of our group, as we 
are affected by certain conditions in 
America today. And, of course, not 
finding such words or other expres- 
sions as we had expected, we very 
naturally feel disappointed. 

It was significantly noticed that 
Mr. Hoover put much time and em- 
phasis on the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, committing 
himself to its enforcement, but it 





was also noticeable that he did not 
say a word about the enforcement of 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments to the United States Consti- 
tution. 

We don’t know whether the Presi- 
dent was “dodging the issue” or not, 
but we do know, at some time, some 
President of these United States is 
going to face the issue like a man, 
Of course, it will take a man of 
courage and a man probably the 
size of Lincoln to do it, but it must 
be done. The denial of one-tenth of 
the citizens of their common rights 
under the Constitution cannot for- 
ever be ignored by the law enforce- 
ment machinery from the President 
down to the petty officers, and kiss- 
ing the Bible is a colossal joke un- 
less one believes in God and as such 
believes in right and is willing to 
stand or fall by that belief. 

The Negro and the Republican Party 
in the South 

Those in charge of the policies of 
the Republican party have for a 
number of years been making efforts 
to build up the party in the South, 
independent of the control of the Ne- 
gro. One phase of this policy was 
to cut down the number of delegates 
from the South to the national con- 
ventions of the party. This was first 
put into practice with respect to dele- 
gates to the 1916 convention. The 
result was that the number of Ne- 
gro delegates from the South was 
cut from 62 in 1912 to 82 in 1916. 
On June 8, 1921, the Republican Na- 
tional Committee adopted a resolu- 
tion to further reduce the number of 
delegates from the South to the Na- 
tional Convention.. Under this ruling 
delegates to the 1924 Convention 
were to be selected on the following 
basis: 

“1, One district delegate from 
each Congressional district main- 
taining therein a Republican district 
organization and casting 2,500 votes 
or more for any Republican elector 
in the last preceding Presidential 
election, or for the Republican nomi- 
nee for Congress in the last preced- 
ing Congressional election. 

“9 One additional district dele- 
gate for each Congressional district 
easting 10,000 votes or more for any 
Republican elector in the last pre- 
ceding Presidential election, or for 
the Republican nominee for Congress 
in the last preceding Congressional 
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election, or having elected a Repub- 


lican representative in Congress at, 


the last preceding Congressional elec- 
tion.” 

At the meeting of the Republican 
National Committee on December 12, 
1923, the mandate of the 1920 Na- 
tional Convention, fixing the appor- 
tionment of delegates from the South 
on the basis of one delegate for each 
2,500 Republican voters, was re- 
versed, and the old apportionment 
of one delegate for each Congression- 
al district was restored; that is, the 
basis of apportioning delegates for 
the 1924 and 1928 National Republi- 
can Convention was practically the 
same as that for 1920. 

The number of Negro delegates, 
27, reached low water mark at the 
1920 Convention. Augmented by Ne- 
gro delegates from a few northern 
states, the number of Negro delegates 
increased to 39 in the 1924 Conven- 
tion and 49 in the 1928 Convention. 
There were also 55 Negro alternate 
delegates to this latter Convention 
making their total representation, 
104 in the 1928 National Republican 
Convention. 


Names of Negro Delegates and Al- 
ternates to the 1928 Republican 
National Convention 
ARIZONA—Alternate at-large: John D. Wash- 

ington, Phoenix. 

ARKANSAS—Delegates: 5th district, S. A. 
Jones, Little Rock. Alternates: sth dis- 
trict, A. C. Logan, Little Rock; 6th dis- 
trict, H. H. Phipps, Hot Springs. 

COLORADO—Alternate at-large: Joseph D. 

- Rivers, Denver. 

FLORIDA—Alternate at-large: John R. Scott, 
Jacksonville. 

GEORGIA—Delegates at-large: Benjamin Jef- 
ferson Davis, Atlanta; Joseph H. Watson, 
Albany; rst district, * William James, 
Statesboro; *B. W. S. Daniels, Savannah; 
2nd district, B. F. Cofer, Albany; 3rd dis- 
trict, E. S. Richardson, Marshallville; 4th 
district, E. J. Turner, Columbus; 6th dis- 
trict, * Sol C. Clemons, Macon, and Jake 
Wright, Forsyth; 8th district, W. H. Har- 
ris, Athens; roth district, R. C. Williams, 
Augusta; 11th district, E. W. Brinkins, 
Woodbine; 12th district, H. A. Hunt, Fort 
Valley. Alternates at-large: William P. 
Harris, Athens; Mrs. Sarah Watson King, 
Atlanta; ist district, Mrs. Mamie M. 
Pringle, Savannah: 2nd district, Lem Webb, 
Arlington; 3rd district, J. A. Lee, Cuthbert; 
4th district, R. H. Cobb, Columbus; sth 
district, A. T. Walden, Atlanta; 6th dis- 
trict, G. W: Drake, Thomaston; 7th dis- 
trict, * Frank P. Rogers, Jr., Marietta; 8th 
district, BP. J. Blackwell, Elberton; roth dis- 
trict, George W. Bentley, Lincolnton; 12th 
district, L. L,, Ellison, McRae. 

ILLINOIS—Delegates: Ist district, Oscar 
DePriest, Chicago, and Daniel M. Jackson, 
Chicago. Alternates: 1st district, Robert 
R. Jackson, Chicago, and Roscoe G—Sim- 
mons, Chicago. 











INDIANA—Alternate at-large: Ernest Tid- 
rington, Evansville. 

KANSAS—Alternate at-large: T. W. Bell, 
Leavenworth. 

KENTUCKY—Delegates at-large: W. T. Mer- 
chant, Louisville; ist district, S. H. George, 
Paducah. Alternate at-large: G. W. Broadus, 
Richmond. ; 

LOUISIANA—Delegates at-large: J. A. Bing- 
aman, New Orleans; ist district, Walter 
L. Cohen, New Orleans; 2nd _ district, 
C. C. Wilson, New Orleans; 6th district. 
J. H. Lowery, Donaldsonville. Alternate 
at-large: Andrew Turner, New Orleans; 
2nd district, E. S. Swann, New Orleans. 


MARYLAND—Delegates: 4th district, John 
L. Berry, Baltimore; 5th district, Jeremiah 
Hawkins, Brentwood. Alternates: 4th dis- 
trict, Marse S$. Calloway, Baltimore; 5th 
district, Mrs. IH. B. Cardoza, Bennings, D. C 


MASSACHUSETTS—Alternate: 11th district, 
Walter Foster, Boston. 

MISSISSIPPI—Delegates at-large: *P. W. 
Howard, Jackson; *S. D. Redmond, Jack- 
son; * W. L. Mhoon, Jackson; 2nd district, 
G. S. Goodman, Holly Springs; 3rd dis- 
trict, EK. P. Booze, Mound Bayou; 4th dis- 
trict, * W. W. Phillips, Kosciusko; and D. 
M. P. Hazley, Kosciusko; sth district, * C. 
T. Butler, Meridian; 6th district, Thomas 
I. Keys, Ocean Springs; 8th district, * A. 
M. Redmond, Jackson, and * EK. L. Patton, 
Jackson. Alternates at-large: *Mrs. 
C. Booze, Mound Bayou; * A. J. Brown, 
Vicksburg; * Mrs. Annie E. Mhoon, Jack- 
son; * FE. W. Barnes, Canton; rst district; 
. G. Sims, Aberdeen; 3rd district, J. H. 
Miller, Mound Bayou; 4th district, C. H. 
Wheeler, Okolona; Sth district, A. C. Drum- 
mond, Newton; 6th district, C. J. Burns, 
Laurel; 8th district, J. W. Hair, Jackson. 


MISSOURI—Delegates at-large: Walthall 
Moore, St. Louis; r2th district, C. E. Clark, 
St. Louis. Alternates at-large: Mrs. Myrtle 
Cook, Kansas City; 8th district, C. G. 
Williams, Jefferson City. 

NEW JERSEY—Delegate at-large: Walter G. 
Alexander, Orange. Alternate at-large: 
Bessie B. Mention, Princeton. 

NEW YORK—Delegate: 21st district, Richar 1 
M. Bolden, New York City. 

OH1O—Delegates at-large: E. W. B. Curry, 
Springfield; 21st district, Leroy N. Bundy, 
Cleveland. Alternate at-large: Leroy H. 
Godman, Columbus. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Alternates at-large: Mrs. 
Daisy E. Lampkin, Pittsburgh; 1st district, 
William Almond, Philadelphia. 

SOUTH —CAROLINA—Delegates at-large: 
Wesley S. Dixon, Barnwell; John H. Good- 
win, Columbia; 2nd district, John M. Jones, 
Saluda; 5th district, John D. Dye, Lancas- 
ter; 6th district, William Howard, Darling-’ 
ton. Alternates at-large: DL. C. Waller 
Greenwood; Benjamin Madden, Laurens; 
Kdwin J. Sawyer, Bennettsville; rst dis- 
trict, T. H. Pinckney, St. George; 2nd 
district, William A. Jackson, Aiken; 4th 
district, B. T. Smith, Spartanburg; 5th dis- 
trict, EK. W. Boulware, Winnsboro; 6th dis- 
trict, J. R. Levy, Florence; 7th district, 
C. G. Garrett, Columbia. 

TENNESSEE—Delegate: ioth district, R. R. 
Church, Memphis. 

WEST VIRGINIA—Alternates at-large: S. 
R. Anderson, Bluefield; J. C. Gilmer, 
Charleston; 5th district, J. E. Brown, Key- 
stone. 


*%% vote each. 


DELEGATES REPUBLICAN 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Delegate  at- 
large: John R. Hawkins, Washington. Al- 
ternate at-large; William H. Jernagin, Wash- 
ington. . 

For list of Negro delegates to 1924 Con- 
vention, see 1925-26 Negro Year Book pp. 245; 
for 1920 Convention, see r921-22 Negro Year 
Book pp. 183; and for 1912 and 1916 Conven- 
tions, see 1918-19 Negro Year Book, pp. 208-10. 
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share, that the building up of such 
organization must in every concep- 
tion of our foundations of local self- 
government evolve from those states 
themselves. 

“Revublican leadership in the bor- 
der states and in Virginia and North 
Carolina has long since built up 
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Further Efforts to Build Up 
Republican Party in South 


To further the efforts to build up 
the Republican party in the South 
President Hoover, on March 26, 1929, 
issued the following statement: 

“It has been the aspiration of 
Republican Presidents over many 
years to build up sound Republican 
organizations in the southern states 
of such character as would commend 
itself to the citizens of those states. 

“This aspiration has arisen out of 
no narrow sense of partisanship but 
from the conviction shared in equal- 
ly by the leaders of all parties that 
the basis of. sound government must 
rest upon strong two-party represen- 
tation and organization; that the 
voice of all states in the councils of 
the government can be assured by 
no other means; that the welfare of 
the nation at large requires the 
breaking down of sectionalism in 
politics; that the public service can 
be assured only. by responsible or- 
ganization. 

“Furthermore it has been the be- 
lief of these leaders, whose views I 
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vigorous party organization which 
assures Republican representation in 
the Congress from those states. 

“In other states including Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, 
and Florida, the Republican leader- 
ship has in recent times shown in- 
creasing strength and is now render- 
ing able and conscientious service in 
maintaining wholesome organization 
under whose advice the appointments 
to public office have steadily im- 
proved and commended themselves 
to the citizens of those states with 
increased confidence in the party. 

“T heartily approve and welcome 
the movement of the leaders of 
Texas, Alabama, Florida and other 
states to broaden the basis of party 
organization by the establishment of 
advisory committees of the highest 
type of citizenship to deal with ad- 
ministrative questions and who will 
also cooperate with independent 
Democrats. 

“This movement, springing as it 
does from within the states them- 
selves insures its strength, perma- 
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nence and constant improvement in| 
public service. . 

“Recent exposures of abuse in re- 
commendations for federal office, 
particularly in some parts of the 
states of South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Mississippi under which some of 
the federal departments, mainly the 
Post Office, were misled in appoint- 
ments, obviously render it impossible 
for the old organizations in those 
states to command the confidence of 
the administration, although many 
members of these organizations are 
not subject to criticism. 

“But such conditions are intolera- 
ble to public service, are repugnant 
to the ideals and purposes of the 
Republican party, are unjust to the 
people of the South and must be 
ended. The duty of reorganization 
so as to correct these conditions 
rests with the people of those states, 
and all efforts to that end will re- 
ceive the hearty cooperation of the 
administration. 

“It these three states are unable 
to initiate such organizations through 
the leadership of men who will com- 
mand confidence and protect the pub- 
lic service, the different federal de- 
partments will be compelled to adopt 
other methods to secure advice as to 
the selection of federal employees.” 


Views of White Press on a Two- 
Party System in South 

The reaction of the press to Presi- 
dent Hoover’s pronouncement was 
varied. The Literary Digest’s sum- 
mary of the views of the white press 
follows: 

“Reconstruction” was the policy 
of the Republican party until last 
month as far as the South was con- 
cerned, says The Boston Globe (dem); 


“Mr. Hoover has now thrown the 
policy on the scrap heap.” “If Mr. 
Hoover succeeds,” says The New 


Haven Register (Ind.), “he will end 
the last excuse for division between 
sections of the country that is based 
on the controversies that brought 
about the Civil War.” 

The political angle engages the 
attention of The Baltimore Evening 
Sun (Ind.) which says: 

“Many observers have assumed 
that as soon as the emotional crisis. 
precipitated by religious warfare, 
has subsided, all the southern states 
would promptly flop back into the 
Demoncratic column. But this as- 
sumption does not take into account 





-southerners 
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the thousands of southerners who 
have for years been wishing that 
they dared vote the Republican 
ticket. To these the ‘Holy War’ came 
as a blessed relief. Under guise of - 
supporting any war one could vote 
the Republican ticket without being 
regarded as disreputable. Such men 
will continue to vote that ticket if 
it is made possible for them to do 
so. 

“Mr. Hoover, unlike the observers, 
takes account of this element. He is 
aware that, while the millions of 
represented by Bishop 
Cannon could vote for him as against 
a Catholic without losing caste, they 
cannot, without losing caste, put 
themselves under the leadership of 
such Negro politicians as Ben Davis, 
Perry Howard, and Gooseneck Bill 
McDonald. Therefore, if Mr. Hoover 
continues to maintain Davis, Howard, 
and McDonald as high officers in his 
party, these southerners at the next 
election will—regretfully, perhaps, 
but resolutely—part company with 
him. 

“Therefore, when he flung the Ne- 
groes out, the President unquestion- 
ably did take a long step toward as- 
suring the permanency of the Re- 
publican South. It is rough on the 
Negroes, but it is first-rate politics.” 

While certain that no student o. 
southern conditions will admit for a 
moment that Mr. Hoover can per- 
manently break the Solid South, 
The Richmond Times-Dispatch ad- 
mits that “because of his leadership, 
many restless voters may yet find a 
political home in which they can 
take pride.” And an editorial in 
The Jacksonville Journal concluded 
with the words: “It looks as if the 
South may within the next few years 
embrace the two-party theory.” 

“The mere fact that a Republican 
President should have taken notice 
of the evil of job-peddling in the 
South is something to be grateful 
for,” admits The Birmingham Age- 
Herald, but it cannot find anything 
“stirring and epochal” about a mere 
separation of “sheep from goats 
among Republican leaders.” “The 
President is mistaken,” declares the 
Jackson (Miss.) News, “if he be- 
lieves that by | substituting white 
leaders in whom the people of Mis- 
sissippi have confidence whatever, he 
can form a white Republican party 
strong enough to compete with en- 
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trenched Democracy.” Governor Bil- 
bo of Mississippi is quoted as say- 
ing, “As between the black-and-tan 
organization that has been in power, 
and the leaders whom Mr. Hoover 
will probably select, I prefer the Ne- 
groes.” The News thinks this voices 
much southern sentiment. 

“If the Republican party manages 
to keep clean after once being sub- 
jected to a thorough scrubbing, it 
stands to become a real factor in the 
political life of the Southland,” we 
read in The Republican Charleston 
(W. Va.) Mail. Here The San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle (Rep.) sees “a step 
toward making it respectable for a 
southerner to be a Republican,” and 
David Lawrence, in one of his Wash- 
ington dispatches, points out that the 
President’s announcement “affords a 
place for the Hoover Democrats to 
go if their brethren don’t take them 
back.” : 

It will be a good thing for both 
Republicans and Democrats, argue 
The Chicago Evening Post (Ind.) and 
Los Angeles Times (Rep.), to have 
a real two-party South, and The Cali- 
fornia Daily even thinks that this 
may help to create a natural party 
division of the country into conserva- 
tive and liberal camps. The New 
Republic has no illusions about such 
hopes—“economic developments in 
the South are moving it toward the 
Republican party, but these develop- 
ments will be much too slow for Mr. 
Hoover’s impatience.” The Provi- 
dence News (Dem.) is skeptical about 
any real clean-up—‘it may be that 
after a period of great breast-thump- 
ing and eye elevation, the Perry 
Howards will find their way back to 
grace.’ Even among papers which 
approve the purpose of the Hoover 
move, there is acute perception of 
certain practical difficulties, especial- 
ly in connection with the Negro 
voter. As The Hartford Courant 
(Rep.) puts it: 

“A southern Republican party un- 
der Negro leadership or in which 
Negroes and whites are to mingle 
on terms of equality cannot be made 
to attract the white element Mr. 
Hoover is after. A ‘lily-white’ par- 
ty cannot be made strong unless it 
takes the same attitude toward Ne- 
groes the Democratic party does. If 
the Republican party turns its face 
against the Negroes in the South, it 
will lose the Negro votes. There will 











be repercussions in northern and 
border states where Negro votes are 
important and where, in some cases, 
they represent the balance of pow- 
er.” 

The most vigorous presentation of 
the dilemma thus outlined comes in 
a Chicago Tribune editorial, which 
says that the two-party idea is a 
good one, but to accomplish it “the 
Democratic party in the South must 
be reformed as well as the Republi- 
can.” 

“What Mr. Hoover proposes to do 
is to abolish the Republican organi- 
zation as a protection for the Ne- 
groes, and deliver it to a faction of 
the Democratic party. The Republi- 
can party will sacrifice its Negroes. 
Wades, Sumners, and Stevenses are 
needed to prevent it. 

“Under existing conditions in the 
South the Republican party organi- 
zation has been the only asylum for 
the Negro. In violation of the Con- 
stitution, he is disfranchised, and the 
protection of the ballot-box is denied 
to him. He gets slave justice in the 
southern courts, and he may be mur- 
dered with impunity. Arrayed against 
him are the southern whites with 
their Ku Klux Klan, whites with a 
thirst for mint juleps for themselves 
and prohibition for the Negro. The 
enemies of the Negro compose the 
Democratic party in the South. 

“The upbuilding of a strong two- 
party system in the South should 
not come until the South enfran- 
chises the Negro or takes the con- 
stitutional penalty of reduction of 
representation in Congress for fail- 
ure to do so.” 

“No one but a blind partisan, 
steeped and saturated in malice and 
hate,” could have written the sen- 
tences just quoted, bitterly replies 
The Nashville Tennesseean from the 
South, and it makes a wholesale de- 
nial of The Tribune’s assertions: 

“The Democratic party has ad- 
ministered, almost without interrup- 
tion, the public affairs in the states 
of the South. It has provided for 
the education and whatever opportu- 
nities for development the Negro 
has had. It has contributed of our 
wealth to promote the welfare of /the 
Negro. Democratic leaders and the 
Democratic party have routed the 
Ku Klux Klan in the South. They 
have pleaded for justice for the Ne- 
gro. The relations between the two 
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races are today better than they | 
have been since reconstruction days. 
The Democratic party is not now 
and has never been the enemy of the 
Negroes. It is a slander and a libel 
to say that the Negro receives ‘slave 
justice’ in the courts of the South.” 

The Springfield (Ohio) Sun, under 
the caption “Sleeping Dogs Down 
South,” said, “President Hoover has 
displayed considerable interest in 
cleaning up the party in the South. 
G. O. P. leaders frankly admit con- 
ditions in the party there have been 
deplorable. 


“However, the southern end of the 
party will never be able to meet the 
problem of the Negro voter honestly 
and gain white adherents in the 
South in great numbers. That is, it 
cannot meet the problem honestly if 
it is sincere in its stand for support 
of the Eighteenth Amendment upon 
which it stood in the last election. 

“The Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments freed and enfranchised 
the Negro and guaranteed him the 
same right to vote as the white man. 
The Amendments are disregarded in 
the majority of southern states. 

“By maintaining a solid white par- 
ty the white man down South keeps 
the Negro from voting in nomina- 
tions. This party has been Demo- 
cratic since the Civil War. 

“Tt is proposed to have a lily-white 
G. O. P. in the South. This would 
mean that the Republican party 
would go South and preach disregard 
for the Constitution while it fights 
aggressively to uphold it in the 
North. 

“Now that the sleeping dogs have 
been aroused the Solid South, which 
is politically a white South, may be- 
come a white elephant to either par- 
ty of its allegiance. It is becoming 
more and more difficult to explain 
those sleeping dogs while preaching 
upholding of the Constitution.” 

The Negro Press on President’s Plan 
for Building up. Republican 
Party in South 

The Negro press expressed itself 
very frankly with regard to the 
President’s plan for building up the 
Republican party in the South: 

“More is involved,” said The Chi- 
cago Defender, “in Mr. Hoover’s plan 
of strengthening his party in the 
South rather than in the creation of 
a strong southern Republicanism. It 
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may involve important party changes 
in the* North itself. For it is not 
easy to discriminate against Ne- 
groes below the line without stirring 
Negro antipathies above the line. 
The rejection of Negro leaders in 


‘the black belt may conceivably lead 


to Negro resentment in the northern 
states. 

“No plan that Mr. Hoover can pre- 
sent will make southern Republican- 
ism formidable if it includes any 
effort to enforce the Fifteenth 
Amendment generally. Few south- 
ern Caucasians will support a cru- 
sade for general Negro enfranchise- 
ment. Never can southern Repub- 
licanism command the support of any 
great number of southern whites un- 
til it accepts the southern view of 
Negro suffrage and when that is 
done by the President and his lieu- 
tenants, there is danger of a Negro 
revolt at the North. 

“In numerous northern states 
where Negro disfranchisement has 
never been practiced the Negro vote 
is a powerful factor. Without that 
vote several northern states now uni- 
formly Republican would not be Re- 
publican at all. It, therefore, would 
become a serious matter in a nation- 
al sense for the President to em- 
brace a program that ignores the 
Fifteenth Amendment and to accept 
the southern view of suffrage. In 
trying to make scuthern states doubt- 
ful the administration might easily 
make northern states doubtful also.” 

The view of the St. Louis Argus 
was: “Many, many have been our 
thoughts concerning the _ reports 
through the public press to the ef- 
fect that President Hoover has given 
his approval to a plan to take from 
the Negro whatever leadership he 
has in the South and put it into the 
hands of the _ so-called lily-whites 
in an effort to build up a Republican 
party in the South. ; 

“As we see it, and we are not judg- 
ing hastily, it looks to us that the 
President is ‘kidding’ himself if he 
thinks for one moment that there is 
the remotest chance of building a 
Republican party in the South at this 
time or as long as this country is 
conducted on a half-slave and half- 
free basis, as it is now operated. 

“We wonder if Mr. Hoover thinks 
for one moment that the mere fact 
that such states as Texas, Florida, 
Virginia, and North Carolina, which © 
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gave him a majority vote last No- 
vember, is an indication that these 
states are any more Republican to- 
day than they were a year ago, or 
two years” ago. ~ Surely everybody 
knows that it was a case of voting 
against, rather than voting for. It 
was against the Catholic Church and 
liquor and not necessarily for Hoo- 
ver and the Republican party. Had 
not the Democratic nominee been a 
Catholic, Hoover never would have 
carried a single southern state. Sure- 
ly anybody who thinks at all knows 
this from a logical conclusion.” 
President Hoover has _ declared, 
said The Baltimore Herald-Common- 
wealth, “for a two-party system in 
the South, for a clean Republican or- 
ganization in each state and an end 
to patronage selling in those states. 


“The bright young men on the 
daily papers, always ready to give 
the Negro a jab, write pretty stuff 
in which they declare that the Presi- 
dent has taken a stand for a party 
that is ‘white, respectable and effec- 
tive.’ 

“That the President wants a par- 
ty that is respectable and effective 
there can be no doubt, but any asser- 
tion that he has any intention or 
thought of excluding Negroes, North 
or South, from the Republican party 
we believe to be absolutely false. 


“In South Carolina Negroes de- 
rive no benefit from politics and for 
twenty years have taken no interest 
in conventions or elections. Disfran- 
chised by Democrats and used as 
tools by the state organization the 
number who take active interest in 
politics has dwindled every year un- 
til those who attend precinct and 
county political conventions average 
less than fifty to the county. 


“The great majority of those who 
attend these meetings are paid work- 
ers of the organization; the balance 
are men of character and deep party 
interest but despair of hope for par- 
ty progress and give their time and 
labor in the vain effort to maintain 
some degree of respectability in the 
party. Intelligent and thoughtful 
Negro men and women of the South 
will welcome the advent of the two- 
party system in that section. They 
do not control now, they hold no of- 
fices now in the South and have 
nothing to lose but everything to 
gain, as under the two-party system 





they will in time surely recover the 
franchise.” 

The Houston (Texas) Informer 
comment was that: “The recent state- 
ment issued by President Herbert 
Hoover, discussing and dealing with 
Republican party organization in sev- 
eral of the southern states, has 
created quite a furore in political 
circles not only in the affected states, 
but throughout the country, and 
many Americans of both races are 
still endeavoring to analyze and com- 
prehend the full import of the presi- 
dential announcement. 

“For instance, the President cen- 
sures. the conduct of partisan affairs 
by Republican leaders in South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Mississippi, while 
commending the partisan leaders in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas 
and Florida. 

“Tt is oddly strange that of the 
three states accused of bartering 
federal offices and other wrongdoing, 
two have colored National Commit- 
teemen and Committeewomen. 

“After all, what is behind this 
Hoover statement? ; 

“Ts he trying to sound the death- 
knell to the active participation of 
colored Republicans in the affairs 
and councils of the party in the 
states and nation, and is this in line 
with a national plan to make the 
party ‘lily-white’ in the South? 

“Ts it additional political sop be- 
ing dished out to the South in the 
vain hope that this section will be- 
come enamored of the Republican’ 
party, and that the proverbial politi- 
cal lion and lamb will lie down to- 
gether? 

“We are with President Hoover 
and party leaders in any honest and 
sincere desire and program to ‘clean 
house’ in the Republican party, but 
we cannot agree with the chief ex- 
ecutive that Texas is among those 
southern states which are ‘now ren- 
dering able and conscientious ser- 
vice in maintaining wholesome or- 
ganizations.’ 

“Whether the President knows it 
or not, he is treading on dangerous 
ground, and he should wait until he 
has been in office long enough to 
know all the facts in the cases “be- 
fore giving out such a statement.” 

“The edict of the President scrap- 
ping black and tan organizations in 
the states of Georgia, Mississippi 
and South Carolina and approving of 
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the lily-white organizations in other 
southern states has been recalled by 
him to taunt the advocates of a 
strong white Republican party in 
Dixie.” 

Success of Party Should Rest on 
Good Government Rather Than 
on Patronage 
In October, 1929, the White House 
made public a letter from President 
Hoover telling the new Florida Re- 
publican organization that the suc- 
cess of the Republican party rests 
on good government, not on patron- 

age. D 

It was alleged patronage abuses in 
the states of Georgia, Mississippi and 
South Carolina which led President 
Hoover to issue his statement last 
March. It was a row over patronage 
that caused him to write a letter of 
rebuke to the Florida organization. 


The letter was addressed to Fred 
Britten, secretary of the Republican 
state organization of Florida who 
had protested against President Hoo- 
ver’s disregard of the organization’s 
recommendations for filling the dis- 
trict attorneyship in the southern 
district of Florida. 

In the background of the Florida 
patronage row is the whole scheme 
of eliminating the Negro and build- 
ing up a lily-white Republican party 
in the South. 

The President’s letter deals with 
this conflict. “It is the natural de- 
sire of the administration,” wrote the 
President, “to build up and strengthen 
the Republican party in Florida. 
That can be done in cooperation with 
the state organization if the organi- 
zation presents candidates who 
measure up to my requirements of 
public service. 

“This is an obligation in the in- 
terest of the people of the state and 
the first tenet in that program is 
that no longer shall the laws of the 
United States be flouted by federal 
officials; no longer shall public of- 
fices be regarded as mere political 
patronage, but that it shall be public 
service. 

“I note your demands that the or- 
ganization shall dictate appointments, 
irrespective of merit or any responsi- 
bility, and that you appeal to op- 
ponents of the administration to at- 
tack me. I enclose herewith copy of 
statement which I issued last March. 
That statement was no idle gesture.” 





Negroes Win Right to Vote and 
; Register in Oklahoma 
Litigation over the right of Ne- 
groes to register and vote in Okfus- 
kee County, Oklahoma, was_ finally 


‘ended June 1, 1927, when the United 


States Circuit Court of Appeals, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, dismissed the appeal 
taken from the United States Dis- 
trict Court rendered at Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, against the county election 
board of Okfuskee County and the 
state election board of Oklahoma 
commanding the registrars to place 
upon the registration roll the names 
of more than 1,000 qualified voters 
of the Negro race. 

Attorneys secured a judgment 
against the county election board in 
1924, compelling the registration of 
about 800 Negroes. The board then 
appealed the case to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals which 
was argued and submitted in May, 
1926. 

A second suit was filed by more 
than 800 party plaintiffs against the 
county and the state election board 
including the state registrar, who is 
also secretary of the Senate of Okla- 
homa. It was tried in the Federal 
District Court at Tulsa in October, 
1926. 

This suit was in the nature of a 
mandatory injunction enjoining the 
state officials from refusing to af- 
ford the Negro voters an opportunity 
to register under the state law and 
commanded the state election board 
to appoint precinct registrars and 
furnish the necessary supplies for 
registration. 

Judgment was rendered in favor 
of the plaintiffs. A colored registrar 
was duly appointed as a result of 
which more than 2,000 Negroes regis- 
tered. 

In order to prevent the Negroes 
from voting in the general election, 
the defendants applied to the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals at St. Paul, 
Minnesota, November 1, 1926, for a 
writ of prohibition and stay of execu- 
tion, ,which was opposed. Writ was 
denied, the Negroes were allowed to 
vote in the general election pending 
the appeal from the judgment of the 
District Court upon its merits. 

Pending the hearing of the second 
appeal an opinion was rendered by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals in the 
first case in which the Court held 
that the District Court had jurisdic- 
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tion and authority to issue a writ 
of mandamus in the first case, com- 
manding the registration of quali- 
fied Negro voters. 

The question “of jurisdiction and 
power of Federal Courts to intervene 


was the principal matter involved. } 


This question having been decided in 
the first appeal practically termi- 
nated the question involved in the 
second appeal. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals sus- 
taining the motion of the plaintiffs, 
made .on June 2, 1927, to dismiss 
this appeal, put an end to the long 
drawn out litigation over the rights 
of the Negroes to vote. 

As the result of the votes of the 
2,000 Negroes registered in Okfus- 
kee County by virtue of this litiga- 


tion a Republican county judge and_/ 


county commissioner favored by the 
colored people were elected. A Ne- 
gro justice of the peace and several 
other Negro officials were also elected 
in that county. 
The Negro and the Texas 
Democratic Primary 

In 1918, the Negroes of Waco, 
Texas, went into the courts and de- 
manded that they be permitted to 
vote in the so-called white primaries 
about to be held in that city. On 
February 28, 1918, Judge E. F. Clark 
of the Nineteenth District Court, in 


an injunction suit filed by several } 
Negroes against E. L. Duke, et al.,/ 
to restrain the holding of a “White |. 


Man’s Primary,’ ruled that keeping 
Negroes from voting in the white 
primaries was a violation of Federal 
Law, of the state constitution, and 


also contrary to the Terrel Election | 
Law. As a result of this ruling Ne- | 


groes voted in the white man’s pri- 
maries of Waco and Houston. 

In 1922, the Supreme Court of the 
state ruled that any political party 
had the right in Texas to prescribe 
the qualifications for persons voting 
in its primaries and that therefore, 
the Democratic party had a right to 
hold a “White Man’s Primary.” 

This decision, however, C 
stop Negroes attempting to vote in 
Democratic primaries in the state. 
Negroes at Waco, Texas, were barred 
from participating in the 1922 Demo- 
cratic primary under the ruling of 
Judge James P. Alexander of the 
Nineteenth Judicial Court at Waco. 

During the early part of the year 
1921, C..N. Love, W. L. Davis, J. B. 


did not| 








Grigsby, William Nickerson, Jr., 
Newman Dudley, Jr., and Perry 
Mack of Houston, Texas, applied to 
the district court for an injunction 
to restrain the city Democratic 
executive committee and the election. 
judges from holding a strictly white 
voters’ primary, and to compel them 
to permit all electors, regardless of 
race, creed or color, to vote in the 
party primary. The court held that 
the question of v ting under the pri- 
mary election svatutes was a politi- 
cal and not a legal one, and that it 
was without jurisdiction to interfere 
with the action of the executive com- 
mittee. The plaintiffs appealed to 
the first court of civil appeals. This 
court also dismissed the suit. They 
then sued out a writ of error to the 
Supreme Court of Texas. This court 
dismissed the case for want of juris- 
diction, but refused to write an 
opinion. The case was brought from 
that court to the Supreme Court of 
the United States on a writ of error. 

October 20, 1924, this court ruled 
the case out on the ground that the 
“cause of action had ceased to exist.” 

The rule promulgated by the 
Demoeratic executive committee was 
for a single election only that had 
taken place long before the decision 
of the appellate court. No constitu- 
tional rights of the plaintiffs in error 
were infringed by holding that the 
cause of action had ceased to exist. 
The bill was for an injunction that 
could not be granted at that time. 
There was no constitutional obliga- 
tion to extend the remedy beyond 
what was prayed. 

Negroes voted in the 1922 Demo- 
cratic primary election at San An- 
tonio, Texas. Because of this, the 
committee on salaries and platforms 
recommended to the State Democra- 
tic Convention the following platform 
plank: “In view of the fact that 
certain counties in this state have 
not adhered to the recommendations 
of the state executive committee to 
exclude Negroes from participating 
in the primary elections, we direct 
our incoming legislature to sc amend 
the law as to forever exclude Ne- 
groes from participating in any 
Democratic primary election held. in 
any county of this state.” 

Texas Primary Law Declared 
Unconstitutional 


In October, 1923, the state legisla- 
ture of Texas passed a law prohibit- 
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ing Negroes from participating in 
Democratic primaries. 

The law was enforced throughout 
the state. At El Paso, Dr. L. A. 
Nixon (colored), and a regular Demo- 
crat of many years standing, who 
had voted in previous Democratic 
primaries, presented himself at the 
polls, and was denied the privilege 
of casting his ballot. He brought 
suit for $5,000 damages against the 
election judges, and to test the con- 
stitutionality of the law. This case 
was carried through the courts of 
Texas to the United States Supreme 
Court. On March 7, 1927, this court 
in a unanimous opinion declared the 
Texas law barring Negroes from 
voting in the Democratic primary 
elections to be unconstitutional. 

Under the caption, “The Negro’s 
Right to be a Democrat,” The Liter- 
ary Digest presented a summary of 
the views of the leading papers on 
the Texas decision. “Does it take 
color of the skin to make a Demo- 
crat? 
believes in the Jeffersonian princi- 
ples of democracy?” The questions 
come from a newspaper in the capi- 
tal of Texas, the southern state 
whose law forbidding Negroes to 
vote in a Democratic primary had 
just been declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court. Such en- 
thusiastic acceptance of the doctrine 
laid down by Mr. Justice Holmes is 
rare, but even in Texas we find no 
criticism of the court’s opinion, but 
rather suggestions that the Texas 
law was unwise, and that the matter 
of excluding undesirables from the 
party ranks might better be left to 
party officials whose decisions in a 
purely social matter cannot be 
brought into conflict with the Con- 
stitution of the United States. From 
other southern states come similar 
observations, coupled with hints that 
the Democratic party of the South 
knows how to keep its complexion 
pure white without’ benefit of uncon- 
stitutional legislation. In the North 
the judicial opinion that no state law 
may restrain a Negro from being a 
Democrat if he so desires meets with 
considerable enthusiasm. The Nation 
finds here “A decision in the spirit 
of Massachusetts, in the abolitionist 
days of Justice Holmes’s youth, when 
liberty was still a living part of the 
American tradition.”” The Brooklyn 
Citizen considers it “the most mo- 





» old ways. 


Isn’t a man a Democrat who, 








.mentous decision the colored race 


has achieved in its fight for equal 
rights since the Civil War.” For 
this, as The New York Times re- 
flects, “is the first time that the Su- 


. preme Court has pronounced on a_ 


clear issue of the rights of black men, . 
as compared with whites, under the 
constitutional amendments adopted 
after the Civil War.” 


What do they think about this ex- 
tremely emphatic decision in the 
State of Texas? They are not alto- 
gether surprised, judging from the 
Texas newspaper comments that 
have reached us. The San Antonio 
Express gives this version of th 
origin of the law: , 


“Here in San Antonio, and else- 
where in Texas, not so many years 
ago, political bosses and their pre- 
cinct workers herded Negroes to the 
Democratic primary polls in July 
and voted them ‘solid’ in the familiar 
Then in the following 
November the same Negroes would 
vote the Republican ticket straight.” 

So the law quoted by Justice 
Holmes was enacted. But The Ex- 
press “seriously questions whether 
the Democratic committees, state 
and county, let alone the common- 
wealth, may bar out Negroes from 
their party primaries so long as the 
voting in such primaries actually is 
conducted under the regulation and 
protection of state laws, both civil 
and penal.” For in this way the state 
does “take cognizance of party pri- 
maries, and thus do they become in 
effect a state concern.” Similarly, The’ 
Dallas Times-Herald finds in the de- 
cision an indication “that the pri- 
mary is no longer regarded as an 
informal election held within a party 
for nominating candidates, but is 
looked upon by the court as a full- 
fledged election!” ’ 
_ “The fact that the state is being 
called upon to assist the party in 
nominating its candidates gives’ the 
courts the authority to say who shall 
vote for the nominees. Naturally, 
Negroes are entitled to vote in an 
official election. The same argument 
is made by The Dallas News, which 
thinks that the law in question is an 
infringement of the rights of politi- 
cal parties, and besides, “as a matter 
of fact, the specter of. Negro domi- 
nation in Texas is utter foolishness.” 
The Houston Post-Dispatch calls for 
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the repeal of the whole law in ques- 
tion, as a “useless and senseless pro- 
vision in a primary election law full 
of glaring faults.’’ Of course, says 
The Houston Chronicle, “no legislative 
body in America has the right to 
classify men by color or race in the 
passage of laws.” In the opinion of 
The Fort Worth Telegram, the pri- 
mary idea presents a serious difficul- 
ty, and the only solution may bea re- 
turn to the convention system. Finally, 
we have the statement from the Aus- 
tin American, quoted at the opening 
of this article, which indicates whole- 
hearted agreement with Mr. Justice 
Holmes and his colleagues. 

Other southern states do not seem 
to be greatly perturbed. Attorney- 
General Knox of Mississippi says the 
election laws of his state have been 
upheld by the United States Supreme 
Court, and that “in order to qualify 
for suffrage a person must be able 
to read and write, and understand 
the Constitution of the United States 
and Mississippi.” “The Georgia Pri- 
mary law does not stipulate any 
color qualifications,” says former 
Senator Hoke Smith, in The New 
York World. “There is nothing in 
the primary laws of South Carolina 
specifically barring any duly quali- 
fied citizen from participating in a 
primary,’ explains The Charleston 
News and Courier. The same condi- 
tion obtains in North Carolina. We 
read in The Raleigh News and Ob- 
server: 

“Democratic committees unofficial- 
ly invite only white voters, and no 
colored voters have presented them- 
selves in Democratic primaries. If 
they should try to take part in the 
Democratic primaries in the south- 
ern states, where there is a large 
Negro population, the Democrats 
would undoubtedly abandon a legal- 
ized primary as the method for mak- 
ing nominations.” 

But whatever changes are made in 
the primary laws of southern states, 
“will be with the view of preserving 
white supremacy,” this, declares The 
Atlanta Constitution, “will continue 
as now and under laws that are con- 
stitutional.” 

Negroes Petition Texas State Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee as 
Entitled to Vote in Primary 

Upon the announcement of the Su- 
preme Court decision that the state 
law barring Negroes from Demo- 











cratic primaries was unconstitutional, 
the Texas legislature enacted a new 
statute delegating to the executive 
committee of the Democratic party 
the power to fix membership qualifi- 
cations. 

Negroes attempting to maintain 
their right to vote in Democratic 
primaries requested injunctions to 
prevent election officials from bar- 
ring them from the primaries. They 
were refused in two federal courts. 

“On July 23, 1928, Judge J. C. 
Hutcheson, Jr., of the Southern Texas 
United States District Court in a rul- 
ing at Houston, denied J. B. Grigsby 
an injunction against Guy Harris, 
chairman of the Harris County Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee in behalf 
of all members of his race in the 
county asking that election officials 
be restrained from barring Negroes 
from the state and primary elections 
on July 28. Judge Duval West of 
the Western Texas United States 
District Court, in a ruling at San 
Antonio on July 24, 1928, sustained 
the right of Democratic organiza- 
tions to bar Negroes from the Demo- 
cratic primary in Texas. Appeals 
from the decisions of Judges Hutche- 
son and West were made. 

A furor was created at a meeting 
of the Texas State Democratic Ex- 
ecutive Committee in January, 1930, 
when a number of Negroes appeared 
as applicants for recognition as en- 
titled .o ote in Focratinn “ic 
maries. The committee had met t 
take action relative to those persons 
who bolted the party presidential 
nominees in 1928.. It was charged, 
by some of the bolters seeking re- 
admission, that in barring the bolters 
the committee deliberately invited 
every Negro in Texas qualified to 
vote to participate in the 1930 pri- 
maries. Commenting on the incident 
The Dallas (Texas) News of Febru- 
ary 4, 1930, under the caption ‘“The 
Negroes Want In,” said: 

“You cannot blame the Negroes be- 
hind the movement to petition the 
state Democratic executive commit- 
tee for permission to vote in the 
Democratic primaries of Texas. The 
Negro is a citizen of Texas and the 
Democratic primary, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, determines 
in this state what men shall rule 
over the Negro citizen. The Negro 
who is interested in that is by his 
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very interest evincing one of the 
basic qualifications of citizenship. 

“The Negro’s angle of view is easy 
to understand. The party’s slant is 
a bit more complicated. It is one of 
the principles—call it one of the 
prejudices, if you _insist—of the 
Democratic party in Texas’ that 
white men, on the average, make 
better officers than colored men, and 
that white men are and ought to be 
politically the dominant race in a 
population predominantly white. 
Moreover, the whole theory of party 
government breaks down if a party 
cannot receive whom it will to be of 
its own membership (within the 
limits of citizenship, residence and 
like qualifications, of course) and re- 
ject whom it will. 

“The number of Negroes who would 
actually enter a Texas primary would 
not be large enough to imperil any- 
thing. The kind of Negro who would 
affiliate genuinely with the Demo- 
cratic party in Texas would be of 
the better, substantial sort. His vote 
would do no harm, and his presence 
would cause no more disturbance 
than it does in the general election, 
where he has as good a legal right 
as anybody else.” 

At a meeting in June, 1930, the 
Democratic State Executive Commit- 
tee, by a vote of 14 to 18, decided to 
restrict the Democratic “white” pri- 
mary elections in Texas, to members 
of the white race. In the meantime 
the Negroes of the state began prepa- 
rations to again carry the question 
into the courts. Commenting on the 
action of the executive committee, 
The Houston Informer, in its issue of 
June 28, 19380, said: 

“By the term ‘white’ is meant 
all races in this state, except Ne- 
groes, which official act bestows the 
right of citizenship upon Mexicans, 
Chinese, Japanese and other poly- 
glot races. 

“Notwithstanding the decision of 
the United States’ Supreme Court, 
which outlawed the former civil sta- 
tute in this state that excluded Ne- 
groes from participation in Demo- 
cratic primary elections and recent 
ruling of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals in invalidating the 
Democratic primary ruling in Vir- 
ginia—a law similar to the present 
Texas statute which empowers ex- 
ecutive committees of political par- 
ties to prescribe the qualifications of | 


their smembers—the Democratic par- 


ty leaders in Texas, though divided 
on the proposition, seem determined 
to exclude colored citizens from thei 
primary elections. 

“It is now up to the Negroes of 
Texas to resort to court action in 
another attempt to exercise their 
constitutional rights; and, since fed- 
eral officers will be voted for in the 
July primary election held by Texas 
Democrats, it appears to The In- 
former that a constitutional question 
is involved and that redress should 
be obtained in some federal district 
court in this state. 

“Of course, those Negroes who are 
denied the right to vote in the forth- 
coming Democratic primary  elec- 
tions have a good cause for civil 
damages against election officials 
and party leaders after the election 
has been held, and candidates will 
have grounds on which to contest 
the election or elections. Negroes, 
who are otherwise qualified, are 
American citizens under the pro- 
visions of the Federal Constitution 
and its Amendments, and no state 
has the right or authority to abridge 
or curtail these rights. Going a bit 
further, no state can delegate to a 
political party powers that the state 
does not possess, no more than John 
Doe can grant or deed something to 
Bill Smith which the former does 
not own or possess. Employing state 
machinery in the conduct and opera- 
tion of all its primary elections, the 
Democratic party (or any other po- 
litical party so engaged) becomes a 
state agent. This has been The In- 
former’s contention.” 

On July 15, 1930, the McClellan 
County (Waco, Texas) Democratic 
Executive Committee voted, unani- 
mously, to permit Negroes to par- 
ticipate in the Democratic primary 
on July 26. 

On July 19, 1930, Federal Judge C. 
A. Boynton, at El Paso, dismissed 
injunction proceedings brought to 
prevent Texas state Democratic of- 
ficials from barring Negroes from 
the Democratic primary. The peti- 
tion was filed by Luther Wiley, a 
San Antonio Negro, and named Gov- 
ernor Dan Moody, Attorney-General 
R. L. Bobbitt, D. W. Wolcox, state 
Democratic chairman, and _ other 
state and party officials defendants. 
Boynton held the Democratic pri- 
mary is not an election in the sense 
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of federal laws and therefore is not 
influenced by those sections of the 
Constitution guaranteeing there shall 
be no race qualifications for voting. 
The petition of R. C. Scott, a Waco 
Negro, asking a similar injunction, 
also. was dismissed. 

Negroes Win, Right to Participate in 

Virginia Democratic Primary 


March 30, 1928, Judge Beverly T. 
Crump, in the Law and Equity Court 
of Richmond, Virginia, ruled that 
Negro Democrats were not eligible 
to vote in the Democratic primary. 
He denied the petition of a Negro, 
James O. West, for a mandamus re- 
quiring the judges of the election at 
the first precinct of Madison ward 
to permit him to vote. On June 5, 
1929, Judge D. Lawrence Groner, in 
the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Virginia, 
handed down a decision in the .case 
of James O. West, in which it was 
ruled that the Virginia Primary Law 
is in contradiction of the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments of the 
Constitution of the United States. 
An appeal from his decision was 
made by the Democratic party of 
Virginia. 

The Norfolk Journal and Guide, a 
Negro newspaper, in commenting on 
the Virginia decision said: “When 
Judge D. Lawrence Groner in the 
United States District Court declared 
the state primary law which re- 
stricted participation in Democratic 
party primaries to white voters vio- 
lative of the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments, another barrier 
to full exercise of the suffrage on 
the part of qualified Negro voters 
was removed. Therein lies the im- 
portance of the decision to Negro 
citizens. The Democratic party pri- 
mary rule was obviously set up to 
place certain disabilities upon quali- 
fied Negro voters. They should have 
no voice nor power in the selection 
of those who were to be voted for in 
the general elections, which were, in 
view of political conditions existing 
at the time of the adoption of the 
primary rule, mere ratifications of 
what took place in the primary. The 
disfranchisement of those qualifying 
under the rigid general election laws 
was thereby accomplished. Under 
the one-party system until recently 
paramount in Virginia and other 
southern states the Negro voter had 
to surmount a double barrier in or- 








der to make a ballot mean anything. 

“Judge Groner’s decision, does not 
mean however, that there will be an 
influx of Negro voters into the Demo- 
cratic primaries. While the trend 
among the younger and more open- 
minded members of the race is away 
from entire allegiance to the Repub- 
lican party, a large majority of those 
qualified to vote are still Republi- 
cans. It is very difficult to convince 
members of our group that are past 
forty years of age that we do not 
owe, collectively, a very sacred obli- 
gation to the Republican party. 
Changes in doctrine, practice, and 
policy, which the Republican party 
has undergone in the past two 
decades, make no difference with 
them. It makes no difference even, 
that the Republicans in Virginia have 
accomplished by different methods 
precisely what the Democrats had 
the candor to give legal status to. 
So the Democrats need not fear that 
there will be any considerable ac- 
cretions to their ranks by reason of 
the court’s decision.” 

The Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch said 
editorially: “No doubt, the decision 
of Judge D. Lawrence Groner, of 
the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Virginia, hold- 
ing that the Democratic primary law 
of Virginia contravenes the Consti- 
tution of the United States, amazes 
and shocks many of the rank and 
file of the Democratic party. Yet 
when the Supreme Court of the 
United States, on March 7, 1927, 
handed down its opinion in the Texas 
case, it forecast the eventual denial 
of the validity of the Democratic 
primary law of Virginia in just such 
a case as Judge Groner decided yes- 
terday, and in just such calm and 
reasoned opinion.” 

“Tt is true that in Texas the stat- 
utes of the state confine participa- 
tion in the primaries in question to 
white persons, while in Virginia that 
restriction is set up by party law. 
But the party laws have been adopted 
in pursuance of authority conferred 
by sections 227 and 228 of the Code 
of Virginia, as amended. If the Gen- 
eral Assembly itself may not under 
the decision just reported, enact a 
law restricting participation in pri- 
mary elections of white persons, then 
it follows that it cannot delegate 
power to adopt such a resolution to 
a political party. The result is that 
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the party rule extending the right 
to vote in primaries only to white 
persons otherwise qualified is invalid 
to protect officials who may deny the | 
right to vote to any person on ac- 
count of color. \ 

“Before Judge Groner, in what will! 
be known as the Virginia case or 
the West case, the issue was sharp- 
ly defined. It was this: Can the 
General Assembly vest a group of in- 
dividuals—a political party, if we 
like, with authority to adopt. restric- 
tions which it cannot itself adopt, 
under the Federal Constitution, and 
in the act thus delegating authority 
provide that such restrictions shall 
have the force of law? That in ef- 
fect, was precisely the question be- 
fore Judge Groner. 

“The General Assembly of Virginia 
having provided for the primary as 
a method (though optional) for the 
nomination of candidates, and the| 
Supreme Court of Virginia having 
declared it when adopted an insepar- 
able part of the election machinery, 
it would seem necessarily to follow 
that the legislature cannot by dele- 
gation or otherwise give validity to 
a claimed right which it is itself pro- 
hibited by the Constitution from en- 
DCUNG MING. aWar seit pees 

To The Ledger-Dispatch, the logic 
of that reasoning and conclusion 
seems inexorable—whatever the ef- 
fect of the decision may be. At the 
moment, it would seem that the only 
possible way of continuing to confine 
participation in primaries to white 
persons, if that is considered neces- 
sary, would be to abolish the formal- 
ly legalized primary, to rid it of the 
sanction of the state, to deprive it of 
such safeguards as the state throws 
about it, and to convert it into a 
literally private affair insofar as the 
state was concerned. If that course 
were followed, we take it, the state, 
the federal government and_ the 
courts would have no more control 
over it than they. have over who 
should be admitted to membership 
in a fraternal or beneficial order. 

On June 30, 1930, the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals sitting at 
Asheville, North Carolina, ruled that 
the Democratic party of Virginia has 
no right to bar Negroes and other 
races from its primaries. This ruling 
affirmed the decision of the District 
Court of Richmond. On September 
13, 1930, the sixty days’ time limit, 








for noting an appeal from Judge 


‘Groner’s ruling, to the United States 


Supreme: Court, expired. It would ap- 
pear that the Negroes of Virginia 
had established their right to parti- 
cipate in the Democratic primary in 
that state. 

On September 13, 1930, the sixty 
days’ time limit, for noting an appeal 
from Judge Groner’s ruling, to the 
United States Supreme Court, ex- 
pired. On September 16, it was re- 
ported from Richmond that “election 
officials in local primaries will be 
instructed by the city electoral 
board to vote Negroes who satisfy 
the officials that they are Democrats 
under the same condition applying 


. to white voters.” This was in accord- 


ance with the ruling of the United 
States District Court. 


The Negro and the Democratic Pri- 
mary in Arkansas and Florida 


At a meeting of the Pensacola, 
Florida Democratic executive com- 
mittee on March 15, 1928, a resolu- 
tion was passed defining those who 
could take part in the city primary 
to be held April 10, 1928. The reso- 
lution passed pointed out that “only 
duly qualified white Democratic elec- 
tors are declared to be and are held 
as members of the Democratic party 
in Pensacola, and are therefore, en- 
titled to vote in the primary elec- 
tion.” This resolution was in accord- 
ance with the regular call for the 
primary which had been issued and 
the action was taken with a view to 
offset Negro voters, it was claimed, 
when it was discovered that more 
than 1,000 Negroes had registered as 
Democrats. This. situation was 
pointed out and the committee was 
called together to take action. 

On April 10, 1928, Henry E. 
Goode, a Negro, was denied the 
privilege of voting in the Democra- 
tie primary at Pensacola, Florida. 
He filed a suit for $5,000 damages 
against Paul Riera, Thomas John- 
son and Clifford Bell, managers of 
the, election booth where the denial 
was made. 

Judge Richard M. Mann, of the 
Second Division Cireuit Court, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, on November 26, 
1928, issued a temporary order re- 
straining judges and clerks in the 
city primary of Little Rock from 
denying Negroes the ballot. This 
ruling resulted from a petition filed 
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in the Pulaski County chancery 
court by Dr. J. M. Robinson and nine 
other Negroes asking the court to 
restrain election officials from deny- 
ing Negroes the right to participate 
in primary elections. 

_ “Section 2 of the Democratic rules 
under which -Negroes have 
barred provides that ‘the Democratic 
party of Arkansas shall consist of 
all eligible and legally qualified 
white electors, both male and female, 
who have openly declared their al- 
legiance to the principles and poli- 
cies of the Democratic party as set 
forth in the platform of the last pre- 
ceding Democratic national and 
state conventions, who have supported 
the Democratic nominees at the last 
preceding elections, and who are in 
sympathy with the success of the 
Democratic party in the next suc- 
ceeding election.” : 

Judge Mann ruled that these re- 
strictions discriminated against Ne- 
groes and were not in accord with 
decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court invalidating a Texas 
statute forbidding Negroes the bal- 
lot in Democratic primaries. 

Negroes voted in the Little Rock 
Democratic primary on December 2, 
1928, for the first time since the 
party law was passed which denied 
them the right to vote. A report of 
the voting said that, while white 
voters in general accepted the ruling 
of the court, there were those whose 
ire was aroused by the decision. 
One of the latter group, a doctor, 
-gtruck a Negro postman on the head | 
as he cast his ballot. The white | 
physician was arrested and charged 
with disturbing the peace. 

A move to restrain Democratic 
party officials from barring Negroes 
at any primary in Arkansas was 
made, December 8, 1928, by Negroes 
who obtained a temporary order No- 
vember 27 enabling members of their 
race who could qualify as Democrats 
to vote in the recent city primary. 

Permission was given by the chan- 
cery court, where the litigation was 
pending, to include E. L. Compere, 
chairman of the Democratic State 
Central Committee and H. L. Lam- 
bert, its secretary, 4s defendants. 
When brought in November, the suit 
named only the judge and clerks in 
the city primary as defendants. 

With the state committee leaders 
as defendants, the suit was expected | 
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to settle definitely the status of the 
Negroes who regarded themselves as 
Democrats through having supported 
candidates of that party in the past. 
The Negroes asked that the restrain- 
ing order be extended in scope to 
give them access at the Democratic 
polls throughout Arkansas, and that 
the Democratic officers be enjoined 
permanently from enforcing the par- 
ty rule limiting participation in 
primaries to white persons. 

On August 29, 1929, Chancellor 
Dodge announced the dismissal, for 
want of equity of the suit filed in 
Pulaski County chancery court on 
November 27, 1928, by Negroes who 
sought the privilege of voting in the 
Democratic primaries. The chancel- 
lor ruled that “no question of the 
validity of Arkansas’ primary laws 
was involved in the litigation. The 
Negroes were not barred from pri- 
maries by statute. The state laws 
do not undertake to prescribe the re- 
quirements for voting in primaries. 
Negroes were prevented from taking 
part in the primaries by the party 
rule. An appeal from the ruling of 
Chancellor Dodge was made. 

A petition was filed in the United 
States Supreme Court on July 17, 
asking this tribunal for a ruling 
whether political party organizations 
in the various states could lawfully 
prohibit Negroes from participating 
in their primaries. Pointing out the 
uniform success of the democratic 
candidates in the Arkansas elections, 
the protestants claimed that being 
denied the right to vote in the pri- 
maries deprived them of their most 
important constitutional rights. 

On March 24, 1930, the Supreme 
Court of Arkansas in denying the 
appeal, declared that no state law 
had been passed depriving qualified 
electors of the right to vote on ac- 
count of color, but that as a party 
rule with which the state was uncon- 
cerned did this, the appeal was with- 
out the jurisdiction of the Arkansas 
courts. 

“Being a voluntary political organi- 
zation and not an agency of the 
state,” the court’s opinion said, “the 
Democratic party had the right to 
prescribe rules and regulations de- 
fining qualifications of membership 
and to provide that only white people 
could become members without com- 
ing within the prohibition of either 
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the Fourteenth or Fifteenth Amend- 
ments.” 

Primary election laws were de- 
fined by the court as instrumentali- 
ties to legalize the primary but not 
to enforce the holding of such pri- 


N 


maries, or to define party machinery | 


applicable thereto. 

“A political party,” the opinion 
read, “such as the Democratic party 
in Arkansas, is an unincorporated 
association of persons sponsoring 
certain ideas of government or main- 
taining certain political principles or 
beliefs in the public policies of gov- 
ernment.” 

Referring to: the Texas case of 
Nixon vs. Herndon, in which the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
declared unconstitutional a Texas 
statute barring Negroes from Demo- 
cratic primaries, the Arkansas Su- 
preme Court distinguished between 
what in that case was a state law 
and this, a party rule. An appeal 
to the United States Supreme Court 
was made. 

Why the Negro Would Divide 
His Vote 

Under the title ‘Let the Negro 
Give and Take” The Atlanta Inde- 
pendent gives the Negroes’ point of 
view with respect to the white pri- 
mary: “Let the Democrats of the 
South abolish the white primary, and 
hold party primaries like the Demo- 
crats of the North do, and the Ne- 
gro will divide his votes both locally 
and nationally. 

“Let the Democratic party, like 
the Republican party, establish a 
national primary policy, based on 
principles and not on race and re- 
ligious prejudice, and the Negro will 
divide his votes, and vote for men 
and measures rather than party poli- 
cies. Let the Democrats of the South 
use some of the common sense that 
the Democrats use in the North and 
make a political ally instead of a 
political alien. Why deny the Negro 
the freedom of the ballot in the 
South so long as northern Democrats 
give him the ballot, vote him, send 
him to Congress, elect him to the 
legislature, as aldermen, councilmen, 
senators, civil service commissioners 
and share with him the emoluments 
of war? Liberalize both your politi- 
cal and economic policy and invite 
the Negro to vote with you and share 
with you the duties and responsibili- 
ties of state. He wants to vote with 
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his . neighbors. He believes his 
neighbor’s interest is his best in- 
terest. White supremacy will not be 
imperilled or threatened by this 
broad and humane policy. No mi- 
nority group or people have ever 
been a serious menace to the rule of 
the majority in any government long 
aia tlme: 

Negroes Register and Vote As 

Democrats in North Carolina 

In the 1930 North Carolina sena- 
torial primary between F. M. Sim- 
mons and J. W. Bailey a considerable 
number of Negroes registered. The 
largest number was at_ Raleigh 
(Wake County) where 375 regis- 
tered as Democrats, 45 as Republi- 
cans and 2 as Independents. The 
registration of Negroes as Demo- 
crats in North Carolina attracted 
national attention and strong oppo- 
sition within the state. This oppo- 
sition was led by The Raleigh News 
and Observer. An editorial on_this 
subject appearing in the June 2, is- 
sue of this journal said: se 

There was no excuse, reason or justifica- 
tion for the introduction of the Negro into 
primary contests this year. With few ex- 
ceptions, the Negro is not responsible. 

The Negro in North Carolina has been _a 
Republican since he was enfranchised. He 
is a Republican whenever his vote will help 
that party. The attempt to introduce him as 
a disturbing element in the Democratic pri- 
mary is a wrong alike to the Negro and to 
the Democratic party. Those who have been 
induced to register as Democrats would serve 
their race by voluntary declining to be 
used by any political faction. | Democratic 
conventions and meetings and primaries have 
always been confined to white voters. There 
has been no change in the rule and _ policy. 
Except in a few local scrambles in Raleigh 
where some unworthy Democrats were will- 
ing to put the party in jeojardy to carry a sel- 
fish purpose, there has been no appeal by 
Democrats to the Negro. Even then it was 
repudiated by Democrats who saw the danger. 
This is the first time politicians have sought 
to induce Negroes to come into a state pri- 
mary to kill hundreds of the votes of white 
Democrats. No matter who is guilty, the 
Democrats of North Carolina will not toler- 
ate this unauthorized departure from a policy. 
that has been in existence since 1868. 

The right of, Negroes to register 
and vote as Democrats was chal- 
lenged by Bart M. Gatling, Wake 
County manager for Senator Sim- 
mons. 

A number of the challenged Ne- 
groes declared they were Democrats 
and had voted the Democratic ticket 
before. Officials ruled, on the chal- 
lenges, that the only questions that 
could be asked. the Negro registrants 
were whether they had ever voted 
the Democratic ticket in the past and 
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whether they intended to support the 
Democratic nominees in the Novem- 
ber election. 

Before this ruling was put into 
effect, several queries along the edu- 
cational’ line developed that all the 
registrants were able to read and 
write, and held either high school or 
college diplomas. 

On June 4, of 127 Negroes sum- 
moned to appear for hearing on that 
day, 70 were present and it was re- 
ported were given approval without 
exception by the precinct registrars 
and judges of election. 

In the Wake Forest precinct of 
Wake County Negroes were not per- 
mitted to register. These Negroes 
sent the following protest to the 
county board of elections: 

Whereas, the recent registration at Wake 
Forest has proved to be irregular, illegal and 
unsatisfactory to many of the citizens resid- 
ing in the township, in that the discrimina- 
tion rule has been applied and used when 
qualified Negroes appeared for registration 
in order to bar them from registering; and 

Whereas, the registrar yielded the duties of 
his offices as registrar by asking and allowing 
outside parties to participate in conducting 
the examination of certain applicants which 
was a violation of section 17 of the election 
laws of North Carolina; and 

Whereas, said registrar made efforts to in- 
timidate Negroes by sending them word that 
it was useless to come for registration and 
that they would surely be barred. 


Therefore, we, the undersigned citizens, 


do file our protests against said registration, } 


and ask that a copy of this protest be sent 
the state board of elections. 

At Wilson, (Wilson County) on 
June 9, 18 challenged Negroes were 
permitted to remain on the registra- 
tion books as Democrats while, it 
was reported, more than two score 
local Negroes who had been on the 
books as either Democrats or Repub- 
licans were not challenged. 

Not all of the North Carolina 
newspapers approved of the position 
taken by The Raleigh News and Ob- 
server. The Rocky Mount Telegram 
in its issue of June 2, pointed out: 

That the registration of Negroes in the 
capital city has been brought up and over- 
played purely for political purpos7s Is indi- 
cated by figures given in Associated Press 
dispatches from Raleigh. These figures show 
that there were 2,017 Negroes on the old 
primary registration books of Raleigh town- 
ship as Democrats. Under the new registra- 
tion, however, the registration about which 
all the stir has been needlessly generated, 
only about soo Negroes are on the books. 

Yet with a decrease of approximately 1,500 
in the Negro registration, somebody gives 
vent to a verbal explosion and seeks to manu- 
facture an issue which will bring votes to a 
favorite candidate through fanning the fires 
of prejudice, of ill-feeling and of sentiment. 
The end cannot possibly justify the means 








and the danger which it brings to North 


Carolina. 
The High Point Enterprise in its 


issue of May 27 asked: 

Ought the Democratic party of the South 
be closed hermetically against the Negro seek- 
ing to affiliate with it? 

The News and Observer, todays, says: 

There are no Negro Democrats in Raleigh. 
Nearly every southerner knows a few Negroes 
who regularly vote the Democratic ticket. 

The’ registration of more than a normal 
number of Negroes as Democrats is worthy 
of party notice in Raleigh or elsewhere in 
the state, and we agree with The News and 
Observer that the strictest supervision of the 
primary should be kept to guard against a 
false brigading of voters, of any color, for 
immediate political purpose. it pisameasier, 
naturally, to keep that guard where the Ne- 
gro is trying to qualify spuriously for. par- 
ticipation in a Democratic primary. But is 
it really the will of the Democratic party in 
the South that a Negro may not join it? 

The time is coming when all Negroes will 
be eligible to vote. Their lack of education 
is the only bar to them now and that they 
are overcoming. The southern states cannot 
prevent their voting beyond the day of their 
qualification. Several southern states have 
Negro majorities. All of them have such 
strong Negro minorities as to enable design- 
ing white men to swing elections with the 
use of small white minorities with all Negro 
adults voting. If not through the loyalty of 
intelligent Negroes to the best interests of 
the state rather than to racial pride, how can 
the better class whites hold these states in- 
definitely? An arbitrary cloture of the White 
Supremacy party to an honest Negro desir- 
ing affiliation is an interesting and sweeping 
proposal. 


Results of Swapping Education for 
Non-Participation in Politics 

The Fayetteville Observer of May 

24, under the caption “The Negro 


Democrat” said: 

Editors of The Raleigh News and Observer 
are showing so much consternation over Ne- 
groes registering as Democrats to vote in the 
Democratic primary that we have a suspicion 
that the editors of The News and Observer 
have a suspicion that the Negroes are not 
going to vote for their candidates. 

Declares The News and Observer in no un- 
certain words: ‘ 

he’ Negro is a Republican and those who 
advised the Raleigh Negroes to register as 
Democrats were enemies of Democracy and 
white supremacy. This is true, no matter 
what they may call themselves. 

While we are glad that the matter of a 
few Negroes registering in the Democratic 
primary fails to raise our blood pressure ab- 
normally, nevertheless it is time for southern 
white people. to realize that the participation 
of Negroes in politics from now on promises 
to present a problem worthy of the most 
careful (and unimpassioned) consideration. 

Doubtless the blood of The News and Ob- 
server boils at the thought of the Negro as 
a Democrat for that organ is still living in 
the stirring days of the overthrow of the 
fusion government in North Carolina “more 
than 30 years ago. 

Shortly thereafter Aycock swapped the 
North Carolina Negro an education for a 
generation of non-participation in politics. 

Whether we like it ‘or not, that swap is now 
bearing fruit. Every year the Negro in North 
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Carolina under our system of universal edu- 
cation is becoming a more intelligent citizen. 
Every year more and more Negroes are able 
to hurdle the intellectual barrier set up at 
the downfall of the fusion regime. 

And as the Negro becomes more and more 
educated, whether we like it or not, he is 
becoming more and more obsessed with the 
yearning to take part in government, 7 

We are inclined to believe that it is more 
this yearning of the educated Negro than the 
machinations of unscruptilous white politi- 
cians that is causing the Negroes to turn to 
the Democratic party as that organ through 
which they are more apt to secure a voice 
in their own government. 

As the Negro becomes more educated this 
yearning is going to increase and in the next 
generation the Negro vote is again going to 
become a vital factor in North Carolina poli- 
tics. ' 

White people of both parties should begin 
to realize this and to plan now how the in- 
creasing Negro vote is to be assimilated best 
into the political fabric of the commonwealth; 
to consider how the Negro may best be given 
a share in his own government with a mini- 
mum of friction with the theory of white 
supremacy. 

Frankly, we wish the Negro, could remain 
forever the happy non-political citizen he has 
been for the past generation, but frankly we 
do not see how this condition can be pro- 
longed much longer in view of our system 
of universal education, 

And frankly, we do see a great social and 

political danger in making any one political 
party a permanent Jim Crow car for the 
€ver increasing number of Negro voters. 
_ The problem is a delicate one that calls for 
judicious and calmly arrived at action on the 
part of thinking white people. It is not one 
to be banished by the impassioned waving of 
the red shirt. 


Presidents and the Official Enter- 
tainment of Negroes 


June 14, 1929, the wife of Oscar 
DePriest, Negro Congressman from 
the State of Illinois, was entertained 
at a formal and official tea in the 
White House at Washington, D. C., 
at which tea there was present also 
as guests, white ladies. In spite of 
the fact that the entertainment of 
Mrs. DePriest was only a part of the 
regular routine of having the wives 
of all the members of Congress to 
tea, severe criticism was launched 
against the administration for this 
incident. Resolutions condemning it 
were introduced in the legislatures of 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi and 
Texas. 

The charge was made in some 
quarters that the Hoover administra- 
tion was setting a social equality 
precedent. An investigation revealed 
that instead of setting a precedent, 
precedent was being followed, for in 
at least fourteen other instances Ne- 
groes had been officially entertained 
by Presidents of the United States, 
as follows: 
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1864—Frederick Douglass dined with Presi- 
dent, Lincoln at the White House. — 
1865—-At Presilent Lincoln’s second inaugu- 


ral reception Frederick Douglass was enter- 
tained at the White House. . 
1870—Senator B. K. Bruce was entertained 
by President Grant and the wife of the 
Senator entertained the members of the 
diplomatic set at her home at a reception. 
1871—P. B. S$. Pinchback (at one time gov- 
ernor of lJ,ouisiana) was entertained by 
President Grant at the White House. 
1878—President Rutherford B. Hayes was a 
cousin of President Patton (white) of 
Howard University, and was entertained 
by him at the university. At this entertain- 
ment President Hayes met John M. Lang- 
ston, the first dean of the university law 
school, upon whom President Hayes later 
called socially at the Langston home. 
1885—Frederick Douglass was entertained by 
President Hayes at the White House. 
1886—The minister to Haiti was entertained 
by President Cleveland. 
1903—John C. Dancy (recorder deeds) 
White 


and wife were entertained at 

House. 

1903—Booker T. Washington, principal of 
Tuskegee Institute, dined at the White 
House with President Roosevelt. 
t904—Judson W. Lyons, (register of the 
treasury) and wife were entertained at 
the White House by President Roosevelt. 
1912—President Roosevelt entertained William 
H. Lewis, former assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral, at the former’s home at Oyster Bay, 
New York, as an overnight house guest. 
1926—President Coolidge entertained Presi- 
dent Borno of Haiti on the occasion of his 
visit to the United States. 


Bishop W. N. Ainsworth of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
made the following comment: 

“From the first years of American 
history, the President and his wife 
have entertained members of Con- 
gress and their wives, as well as the 
representatives of all foreign govern- 
ments. : 

“Such occasions, while social, are 
not personal, but official. During 
these years, every color of human 
being from lily-white to ebony black, 
and all that lies between, has been 
entertained at the White House and 
by every occupant thereof. It is 
nothing new. 

“The color scheme does not enter 
into the arrangement and cannot. ° 
Every legally elected Congressman 
or representative of a foreign gov- 
ernment is entitled to the same con- 
sideration in regard to such official 
formalities. 

“There is no more justification for 
the exclusion of a black man and his 
wife from such a function that there 
is to exclude a red, yellow, brown or 
white one. The President and his 
wife do not select any of them; the 
constituency does. 

“It is about time for everybody to 
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quit seeing black only and having 
these blatant outbreaks about it. 

“In my opinion, all of this excite- 
ment over the recent White House 
entertainment is’a tempest in a’ tea- 
pot.” " 

With regard to the furore that was 
stirred up by his wife’s presence at 
the White House, Congressman De- 
Priest, gave out the following state- 
ment:. 

“It’s all a lot of moonshine for any 
one to suggest that a question of 
social equality was involved in my 
wife’s going to a White House tea. 
My wife was invited not because she 
was white or black, Republican or 
Democrat. She was invited because 
she happened to be the wife of a man 
who was a member of Congress. 
That’s all there was to that. 

“These southern Democrats, these 
haters, are trying to stir up preju- 
dice and help themselves politically 
in those southern states that voted 
against Al Smith and gave electoral 
votes for Hoover. The political ef- 
fect will be to drive all colored votes 
back into the Republican party. 

“There can be no social equality 
question as between races. Social 
equality is all a matter of individual 
taste. It isn’t national or racial. 
For instance, there are men and wo- 
men of my own race with whom I 
wouldn’t care to have any social re- 
lations or contact. There are both 


blacks and whites with whom I 
would not want to associate. I as- 
sociate with persons I like. I keep 


away from those I don’t like.” 

Commenting on this The New York 
World said: 

“This is so clearly put, so profound 
in ,its grasp of the issues involved 
that there is little to add to it.” 

Emergence of the Negro “Bloc” 

William Hard, special correspon- 
dent of a number of southern papers 
sent the following from Washington 
under date of April 19, 1930: 

“To the wet ‘bloc’ in the approach- 
ing congressional elections there 
must now be added the Negro ‘bloc’; 
and the effect of both ‘blocs’ is to 
increase the chance of the Democrats 
for winning control of the House of 
Representatives. 

“Oscar DePriest, Republican Negro 


representative in the Lower House/ 


of Congress, from the first district 
of Illinois, in Chicago, is principally 
responsible for the emergence of the 
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Negro ‘bloc,’ which is called ‘the 
people’s movement.’ The purpose of 
this movement essentially is to vote 
for Republican candidates or Demo- 
cratic candidates or independent can- 
didates in accordance solely with 
their attitude toward the Negro race. 
That such a bi-partisan or non-par- 
tisan ‘bloc’ should be originated by a 
Republican representative is almost 
without precedent. Authentic reports 
are that it is going strong in north- 
ern and border-state congressional 
districts in which Negro voters are : 
thickly congregated. 

“It might readily prove decisive in 
many of those districts, and it has 
its origin in four main discontents. 

“First: The Republican Presidential 
campaign managers of last year dis- 
carded all efforts to please the Ne- 
groes in favor of efforts to please 
the southern whites. 

“Second: The existing Republican 
administration has appointed virtual- 
ly no Negroes to office. ; 

“Third: The Negro division of the 
Republican national division of the 
Republican national committee has 
been closed down. 

“Fourth: John J. Parker, of North 
Carolina, accused of opposing Negro» 
participation in politics, has been 
nominated to be a Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. This 
fourth discontent might have been in 
itself of minor consequence. It gets 
its importance from being the match 
which set the heap of the previous 
discontent on fire. 

“Negroes have ironically but abun- 


_ dantly proved that they can vote for 


Democrats.” 

Legislation Affecting the Civil and 
Political Rights of Negroes 
13TH AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION 
Sec. 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude, except as a punishment for crime 
whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
victed, shall exist within the United States, 

or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 
Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation. 
' Adopted December 18, 1865. 
Constitutional Amendments—The 
Thirteenth Amendment adopted De- 
cember 18, 1865, made slavery in the 
United States unconstitutional. The 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amerid- 
ments conferred upon the descen- 
dants of the slaves and upon the de- 
scendants of the free Negroes, the 
constitutional rights which had been 
denied them under the _ so-called 
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“Black Laws,” passed by the dif- 
ferent states. (*) Under the Amend- 
ments conferring upon Negroes all 
the fundamental rights of white men, 
race distinctions were not abolished 
but race discriminations were made 
illegal. 

It is important at the outset to distinguish 
clearly between race distinctions, and race 
discriminations; more so, because these words 
are often used synonymously, especially when 
the Negro is discussed. A distinction between 
the Caucasian and the Negro, when recog- 
nized and enforced by the law, has been in- 
terpreted as a discrimination against the lat- 
ter. In fact there is an essential difference 
between race distinctions and race discrimina- 
tions. North Carolina for example, has a 
law that white and Negro children shall not 
attend the same schools but that separate 
schools shall be maintained. If the terms of 
all the public schools in the state are equal 
in length, if the teaching force is equal in 
numbers and ability, if the school buildings 
are equal in convenience, accommodations and 
appointments, race distinction exists but not 
a discrimination. 

There is no discrimination so long as 
there is equality of opportunity, and this 
equality may often be attained only by a dif- 
ference in methods. On the other hand, if 
the term of the Negro school is four months 
and that of the white eight; if the teachers 
of the Negro schools are underpaid and in- 
adequately or wrongly trained, and the teach- 
ers of the white schools are well paid and 
well trained; if Negro children are housed in 
dilapidated uncomfortable, unsanitary build- 
ings, and white children have new, comfort- 
able, and sanitary buildings; if courses of 
study for Negro children are selected in a 
haphazard fashion without any regard to their 
peculiar needs, and a curriculum is carefully 
adapted to the needs of white children; if such 
conditions exist under the law, race distinc- 
tions exist which are at the same _ time 
discrimination against Negroes. A race distinc- 


tion connotes a difference and nothing more. } 


A discrimination necessarily implies partiality 
and favoritism. 

REFERENCES: Stephenson—Race Distinc- 
tions in American Law, pp. 2-4. 

14TH AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION 
(Ratified July 28, 1868.) 

Sec. 1. All persons born or naturalized in 
the United States, and subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, are citizens of the 
States, and of the state wherein they reside. 
No state shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
a citizen of the United States; nor shall any 
state deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law, nor deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws. . 

Sec. 2. Representatives shall be appointed 
among the several states according to their 
respective numbers, counting the whole num- 
ber of persons in each state, excluding In- 
dians not taxed. But when the right to vote 
at any election for the choice of electors for 
President and Vice-President of the United 
States, Representatives in Congress, the execu- 
tive and judicial officers of a state, or the 
meinbers of the legislature thereof, is denied 
to any of the male inhabitants of such state 
being twenty-one years of age, and citizens 
ie See 1925-26 Negro Year Book, pp. 227- 
231. 
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of the United States, or in any way abridged, 


_except*for participation in rebellion or other 
‘crime, the basis of representation therein shall 


be reduced in the proportion which the num- 
ber of such male citizens shall bear to the 
whole number of male citizens twenty-one 
years of age in such state. 

Sec. 3. No person shall be a Senator or 
Representative in Congress, or Elector of 
President and Vice-President, or hold any of- 
fice, civil or military, under the United States, 
or under any state, who having previously 
taken an oath as a member of Congress, or as 
an officer of the United States, or as a mem- 
ber of any State Legislature, or as an execu- 
tive, or judicial officer of any state, to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States, 
shall have engaged in insurrection or rebellion 
against the same, or given aid or comfort to 
the enemies thereof. But Congress may, by 
a vote of two-thirds of each House, remove 
such disability. ; 

Sec. 4. The validity of the public debt of 
the United States authorized by law, includ- 
ing debts incurred for payment of pensions 
and bounties for services in suppressing in- 
surrection or rebellion, shall not be questioned. 
But neither the United States nor any state 
shall assume or pay any debt or obligation 
incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion 
against the United States, or any claim for 
the loss or emancipation of any slave; but all 
such debt, obligations, and claims shall be 
held illegal and_ void. 

Sec. 5. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce, by appropriate legislation, the pro- 
visions of this article. ; 

15TH AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION 
(Ratified March 30, 1870) 

Sec. 1. The right of the citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States, or by any 
state, on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

2. The Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. (**) 

Federal Legislation—The first Civil 
Rights Bill was passed by Congress, 
April 9, 1866. It prescribed that “all 
persons born in the United States 
and not subject to the foreign power, 
excluding Indians not taxed, are 
hereby declared to be citizens of the 
United States; and such citizens of 
every race and color, without regard 
to any previous condition of slavery 
or involuntary servitude, except as a 
punishment for crime * * * shall have 
the same right, in every state and 
territory in the United States, to 
make and enforce contracts, to sue, 

* * * and to full and equal benefit 
of all laws and proceedings, in the 
security of persons and property, as 
is enjoyed by white citizens, and shall 
be subject to like punishment and 


penalties, and to none other.” 

The Civil Rights Bill of 1866 was in a 
large measure superseded by the Fourteenth 
Amendment, adopted July 28, 1868. The pur- 
pose of this Amendment was (1) to make 


** For Negro Suffrage in the Reconstruc- 
tion Period including Negro members of legis- 
latures see 1925-26 Negro Year Book, pp. 
236-40. ; 
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the Bill of Rights (the first ten Amend- 
ments to the Constitution) binding upon the 
states as well as upon the nation; (2) to give 
validity to the Civil Rights Bill of 1866, and 
(3) to declare who were citizens of the United 
States. OF se - 

Another Civil Rights Bill was passed March 
1, 1875, which declared that all persons with- 
in the jurisdiction of the United States should 
be entitled to the full and equal enjoyment 
of the accommodations, advantages, facilities, 
and privileges of inns, public conveyances on 
land or water, theaters and other places of 
public amusements, subject only to the con- 
ditions established by law and applicable alike 
to citizens of every race and color, regard- 
less of any previous condition of servitude. 


This law was the last effort of 
Congress to guarantee to the Negro 
his civil rights. In 1883, the Supreme 
Court of the United States declared 
the Civil Rights Bill of 1875 uncon- 
stitutional. 

That year five cases having to do with 
Civil Rights of Negroes reached the Supreme 
Court. ‘‘Two of them concerned the rights 
of colored persons in inns and_ hotels, two 
of their rights in theaters, and one in rail- 
road cars. Mr. Justice Bradley, delivering 
the opinion of the court, took the ground 
that the first and second sections of the Civil 
Rights Bill were unconstitutional for these 
reasons: (1) They are not authorized by the 
Thirteenth Amendment, abolishing and _ pro- 
hibiting slavery, because the separation of 
the races in public places is not a badge of 
servitude... (2) The Civil Rights Bill is 
not authorized by the Fourteenth Amendment, 
because that refers to action by the state, 
while the Bill refers to individual discrimina- 
tion. It is state action of a particular kind 
that is prohibited.” 

In June, 1913, the Supreme Court reaffirmed 
the ruling of 1883 and extended its applica- 
tion to Federal territory and navigable waters 
of the United States. 


State Legislation—A number of 
states in the North have enacted Civil 
Rights Bills which undertake to 
guarantee equality of accommoda- 


tion in public places. 

On May 16, 1865, Massachusetts declared 
that there should be no distinction, discrimi- 
nation, or restriction on account of color or 
race in any licensed public place of amuse- 
ment, public conveyance, or public meeting, 
imposed a fine of fifty dollars for the viola- 
tion of this law. ‘The next year it included 
theaters within the prohibition. ’ 

After the Federal Civil Rights Bill was 
declared unconstitutional in 1883, and the 
burden of securing to Negroes equality of 
accommodation in public places was placed 
upon the states, many of them outside of the 
South adopted bills which practically copied 
the Civil Rights Bill of 1875. The following 
is a list of the states that have such Civil 
Rights Bills with dates of their adoption: 





Connecticut. —=--=-==e=—==——— 1884 and 1905 
Men Aue oe ee eee 1884 and 1892 
New Jersey -~------------------------- 1884 
OUtOl sae te ee a eee 1884 and 1894 
(Oboe) woe eae, 1885 and: 1895 
Illinois 1885 
Indiana 1885 
Michigan - 1885 
Minnesota. aoeee nas 1885, 1897 and 1899 


INelicaska, 32 oss—-=.—- see 1885 and 1893 
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RH OGG aS aTid ere att ee 2 SE LT 1885 
ING Woe OD Kis Sass ae 1893, 1895 and 1913 
Pennsylvania 1887 
Washington 1890 
Wisconsimimss set a ete: er ee 1895 
Galiconiiaarae Soe moe nee Lee ts ee 1897 


Southern States Whose Laws 
Restrict the Suffrage(*) 


Suffrage amendments have been 
adopted by the southern states in 
the following order: Mississippi, 
1890; South Carolina, 1895; Louisi- 
ana, 1898; North Carolina, 1900; 
Alabama, 1901; Virginia, 1901; Geor- 
gia, 1908; and Oklahoma, 1910. 


The substance of the laws restricting suf- 
frage is that the prospective voter must have 
paid his full taxes and then, in order to 
register, must own a certain amount of prop- 
erty, or must be able to pass an educational 


test or must come under the grandfather 
clause. 
Tax Test—Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 


Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia require the 
payment of poll taxes as a prerequisite to vot- 
ing. In Georgia all taxes legally required 
since 1877 must be paid six months before 
the election. 

Property Test-——The property requirement in 
Alabama is forty acres of land in the state 
or real or personal property worth three 
hundred dollars ($300) on which the taxes 
for the preceding year have been paid. 

In Georgia it is forty acres of land in the 
state or five hundred dollars ($500) worth 
of property in the state. 

The Louisiana requirement is three hundred 
dollars ($300) worth of property and pay- 
ment of personal taxes. 

South Carolina prescribes three hundred 
dollars ($300) worth of property on which 
taxes for the preceding year have been paid. 

Mississippi, North Carolina and Virginia 
have no property test. 

Educational Test 

Alabama requires that the applicant, unless 
physically disabled, must be able to read and 
write the Constitution of the United States in 
English. 

In Georgia he must, unless physically dis- 
abled, be able to read and write the Consti- 
tution of the United States in English; or 
if physically disabled from reading and writ- 
ing, to ‘understand and give a reasonable in- 
terpretation” of the Constitution of the United 
States or of Georgia, when read to him. 

Louisiana requires that the applicant must 
be able to read and write and must make an 
application for registration in his own hand- 


writing. i 
In Mississippi he must be able to under- 
stand or reasonably interpret any part of 


the constitution of the state. 

In North Carolina the requirement is the 
ability to read and write the state constitu- 
tion in English. 

The Constitution of Oklahoma says the ap- 
plicant ‘“‘must be able to read and write any 
section of the constitution of the state.” 

South Carolina requires ability to read and 
write the Constitution. 

Virginia requires that the applicant must 
make out his application in his own hand- 
writing and prepare and deposit his ballot 
without aid. 

*For Negro suffrage before the Civil War 
see 1925-26 Negro Year Book, pp. 235-36. 
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Grandfather Clause 

The Grandfather Clause permits a_ person 
who was not able to satisfy either the edu- 
cational or property tests to continue a voter 
for life if he was a voter in 1867 (or in Okla- 
homa in 1866) or is an old soldier or the 
lineal descendant of such voter or soldier 
provided, except in Oklahoma, ‘he registered’ 
prior to a fixed date. 

The expiration of the date when such per- 
sons could register was in South Carolina, 
January 1, 1898; Louisiana, September 1, 
1898; Alabama, December 20, 1902; Virginia, 
December 31, 1903; North Carolina, Decem- 
ber 1, 1908; Georgia, January 1, 1915. The 
Oklahoma Grandfather Clause intended to be 
permanent, provided that: 

No person who was on January 1, 1866, 
or at any time prior thereto, entitled to vote 
under any form of government} or who at 
that time resided in some foreign nation, and 
no lineal descendant of such person, shall be 
denied the right to register and vote because 


¢ 


of his inability to so read and write such 


Constitution... The Supreme Court of the 
United States, June 21, 1915, declared the 
Grandfather Clause invalid. Mississippi had 


no Grandfather Clause. 
Understanding and Character Clauses 
Only two ‘states, Georgia and Mississippi, 


‘have permanent understanding and character 


clauses. Although in Georgia a person may 
have neither property nor education he may 
be permitted to register if he is of good 
character and understands the duties and _ob- 
ligation of citizenship under a republican 
form of government. 

The Mississippi law permits one who can- 
not read to register if he can understand and 
reasonably interpret the Constitution when 
read to him. 


In Alabama, South 
the Understanding Clause 
Grandfather sections and became 
with the ‘Grandfather Clauses.” 


Carolina and Virginia 
is a part of the 
inoperative 
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Disfranchisement Has Kept Demo- 
cratic Party in South in 
Political Ditch 


An analysis of the foregoing tables 
shows that: ~~ 

The Democratic vote for Mississippi, in 

1888, in the Presidential election immediate- 
ly before the passage of the disfranchisement 
law in that state, was 85,467. This number 
of votes was not equaled until 1924, 36 years 
later, when with women voting the number 
was 100,475: The Democratic vote in Mis- 
Sissippi in 1888 was 72.3 per cent of the total 
white males of voting age. In 1920 it was 
32.2 per cent, a decrease for the 32 years of 
40.1 per cent. 
_ The Democratic vote for South Carolina 
in 1892, in the Presidential election immediate- 
ly before the passage of the disfranchisement 
law in that state, was 54,698. This was 5,690 
more Democratic votes than was cast ‘in the 
election of 1924, 32 years later at which time 
women were eligible to vote. In 1892 the 
Democratic vote in South Carolina was 60.7 
per cent of the total white males of voting 
age. In 1920 it was 38.7 per cent a decrease 
of 22.0 per cent. 

The Democratic vote for Louisiana in 1896, 
in the Presidential election immediately be- 
fore the passage of the disfranchisement law 
in that state, was 79,009 or 49. 7 per cent of 
the total white males of voting age. In 1920 
it was 30.1 per cent of the total white males 
of voting age, a decrease of 19.6 per cent. 

In North Carolina where there was a large 
white Republican vote the total vote cast in 
1896, in the Presidential election immediately 
before the passage of the disfranchisement law 
in that state, was 85.4 per cent of all males of 
voting age. In 1920 with women voting the 
total vote cast was 44.8 per cent of all per- 
sons of voting age. In 1924, with women 
eligible to vote, the total vote cast was 40 


per cent of all persons of voting age and in 
1928, 52.8 per cent. 

The Democratic vote for Alabama in 1900, 
in the Presidential election immediately be- 
fore the passage of the disfranchisement law 
in that state, was 41.5 per cent of all the 
white males of voting age. In 1920 it was 
45.6 per cent, an increase of 4.1 per cent. 
The total vote cast in Alabama in 1924, with 
women voting was 14.6 per cent of all per- 
sons of voting age, and in 1928, 21.2 per 
cent, 

The Democratic vote for Virginia, in 1900, 
in the Presidential election immediately be- 
fore the passage of the disfranchisement law 
in that state, was 146,080 or 48.5 per cent 
of the white males of voting age. In 1920 
it was 32.4 per cent. ‘The Democratic vote 
in 1928 was 101,631 which was 44,000 less 
than it was 28 years earlier; whereas the 
Republican vote in 1900 and in 1928 was 
practically the same, 115,865 for the former 
year and 115,348 for the latter year. In other 
words, to defeat the Democrats, it was only 
necessary to poll 517 less Republican votes 
in 1928 than were polled in 1900. ‘The total 
vote cast in Virginia in 1928, with women 
voting, was 18.2 per cent of all persons of 
voting age. 

The Democratic vote for Georgia in 1904, 
in the Presidential election immediately be- 
fore the passage of the disfranchisement law 
in that state was 27.1 per cent of the total 
white males of voting age. In 1920 the Demo- 
cratic vote was 25.0 per cent of the total 
white males of voting age. In 1924, with 
women voting the total vote cast was 11.8 
per cent of all persons of voting age and in 
1928, 16.2 per cent. 

When one makes a careful study of the 
results of voting in the states having disfran- 
chisement laws, he can raise the question, 
whether, in keeping the Negro in the political 


ditch, the Democratic party, in these states, 
has not been compelled to remain in the 
ditch with him? 


DIVISION X 


PROGRESS IN SIXTY-FOUR YEARS 


ECONOMIC PROGRESS— 
Homes Owned 
Farms Operated 20,000 
Businesses Conducted 
Wealth Accumulated 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS— 


$20,000,000 


Per Cent Literate 10 
Schools for Higher Training * 15 
Students in Public Schools , 100,000 
Teachers in all Schools 600 
Property for Higher Education $ 60,000 
Annual Expenditures for all 

Education 700,000 
Raised by Negroes $ 80,000 

RELIGIOUS PROGRESS— 

Number Churches 700 
Communicants 600,000 


Sunday Schools 
Sunday School Pupils 
Value Church Property 


1,000 
50,000 
$ 1,500,000 





1866-1930 
3 Gain in 

Tage Sixty-four Years 
750,000 738,000 
1,000,000 980,000 
70,000 67,900 


$2,600,000,000 $2,580,000,000 


90 80 

800 785 
2,288,000 2,188,000 
56,000 55,400 

$ 50,000,000 $ 49,940,000 
$ 61,700,000 $ 61,000,000 
$ 3,500,000 $ 3,420,000 
42,000 41,300 
5,200,000 4,600,000 
36,000 35,000 
2,150,000 2,100,000 

$ 200,000,000 $ 198,500,000 








* Includes Public High Schools. 


Property Owning 

Recent reports on property owning 
show that in 1928, Negroes in Geor- 
gia owned, 1,444,294 acres of land 
assessed at $18,491,117. The value of 
their city property was $24,726,311. 
The total assessed valuation of all 
their property was $48,633,022. The 
-Negroes of Virginia, in 1928, owned 
1,981,258 acres of land assessed at 
$29,663,190. The value of their city 
property was $29,452,629. The total 
assessed valuation of all their real 
estate was $59,115,819. The Negroes 
of North Carolina, in 1928, owned 
1,730,373 acres of land valued at 
$49,621,980. The value of their city 
property was $46,301,013. The total 
assessed valuation of all property, 
real and personal, of North Carolina 
Negroes, in 1928, was $110,869,405. 

Along with the movement of Ne- 
groes to cities has come a marked 
increase in the amount of city prop- 
erty which they own. Reports on 
property owning in Georgia, North 








Carolina and Virginia indicate that 
there is a tendency for Negroes to 
purchase less farm lands than form- 
erly. This decrease in the acquisi- 
tion of farm lands is off-set, how- 
ever, by an increase in the acquisi- 
tion of city property. 

It is still trve, however, that the 
lands which they own amount to more 
than 22,000,000 acres or 34,000 square 
miles, an area greater than that of 
the five New England states, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

The Negroes of Georgia, in 1928, 
owned 187,569 less acres of land than 
they owned in 1923 when the num- 
ber of acres owned was 1,632,863. In 
North Carolina where the number of 
city lots owned by whites and Ne- 
groes is shown in the published tax 
returns it is found that in 1928 the 
number of city lots owned by Ne- 
groes was 46,065. In 1928 they 
owned 63,009 city lots an increase in 
number of 16,944 or 36.8 per cent. 


> 
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Acres of Land Owned 1923 and 1928 








STATE ACRES OWNED INCREASE 
. 1923 1928 Amount Per Cent 
Georgia ; 1,632,863 1,444,294 —187,569 * —13.0 * 
North _ Carolinas 1,652,389 1,730,373 77,984 4.7 
Virginia 1,920,485 (1) ° 1,981,258 60,773 32 
; Value Farm Property 1923 and 1928 
Sih ee ee 
STATE VALUE INCREASE 
1923 1928 Amount Per Cent 
Georgia $15,567,057 $13,491,117 —$2,075,940 * neh 
North Carolina 48,343,205 49,621,980 1,278,775 2.6 
Virginia 28,899,656 (1) 29,663,190 763,525 2.6 
Value City Property 1923 and 1928 
STATE VALUE INCREASE 
1923 1928 Amount Per, Cent 
Georgia y $20,179,465 $24,726,311 $4,546,846 - 22.5 
North Carolina 30,332,118 46,301,013 15,968,895 52.6 


Virginia 20,065,409 (1) 29,452,629 9,387,220 46.6 


(1) For Year, 1922 
*—decrease indicated by a minus sign. 
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It would appear that there has 
been no marked increase in the 
acreage production of the staple 
crops raised in the South. The 
average yield per acre of cotton in 
1899 was 183.8 pounds per acre; the 
average yield in 1926 was 182.6 
pounds per acre. The average yield 
of corn per acre in 1899 was 17.1 
bushels per acre; the average yield 
in 1919 was 18.3 bushels per acre. 

It would appear that we shall have 
to look in other directions than the 
average yield per acre to ascertain 
whether progress is being made in 
agriculture in the South. It is found 
that in spite of the loss in farm popu- 
lation the agricultural products of 
the South are not decreasing. Cer- 
tain factors have helped to main- 
tain and in some instances increase 
production. The increasing use of 
machinery has resulted in an increase 
in production per man. The number 
of acres cultivated per farmer in- 
creased from 48.7 in 1910 to 49.0 in 
1920 and to 50.4 in 1925. The develop- 
ment of cooperative marketing is an 
important factor because it is en- 
abling both the white and Negro farm- 
er to find a dependable profitable 
market for their poultry, swine, cat- 
tle and other products. Another im- 
portant factor is the great increase 
in the extent to which farm boys in 
the South are being educated, through 
4-H clubs and in other ways, for 
farming. 

Success of Individual Negro Farmers 


Negro farmers share in all the dis- 
advantages which farmers in gener- 
al have. There are, however, many 
fine examples of successful. individual 
Negro farmers. The progress of 
these individuals is shown by the 
reports they make at Negro Farmer 
conferences and by the _ exhibits 
which they display at Negro fairs, 
community, county, and state. 

Turner Rountree, a Negro tenant 
farmer, near Valdosta, Georgia, es- 
tablished a record in cotton produc- 
ing. He gathered, from six and 
a-half acres, nine bales of cotton 
averaging 510 pounds to the bale. 
“Those conversant with cotton grow- 
ing in Georgia,” said The Savannah 
News, “are of the opinion that the 








product of this six and a-half acres 
of land hangs up a new record for 
Georgia farm activity and Georgia 
land.” Virgil Kimball, a_ Negro 
farmer of Columbia County, Florida, 
set a mark, in 1927, for Florida cot- 
ton producers to shoot at, according 


to reports to the Florida State 
Chamber of Commerce. Kimball 
picked more than six thousand 


pounds of cotton from six and a-half 
acres and from an experimental plot 
of one and one-half acre gathered 
over 1,700 pounds. W. R. Sarratt of 
Cherokee County, Georgia, owns 
eighty-four acres of land. His house, 
which cost him $6,000, is equipped 
with a Delco lighting system. He 
paid $40 per acre for his land. It 
was “run down.” By taking care of 
his terraces, deep plowing and rota- 
tion of crops, he has brought it up 
to a high state of cultivation. He 
raises his own corn, wheat, oats and 
meat. He has bought no flour in 
four years and eats wheat bread all 
the time; he has bought no corn 
since before the World War. He 
keeps one cow, two mules, a Ford- 
son and a Ford touring car. Andrew 
Buckhalter of Rankin County, Mis- 
sissippi, raised 125 bales of cotton on 
190 acres of land, and besides raised 
enough corn and feed stuff not only 
to supply the needs of his farm but 
also to sell a goodly amount. 

“An Example of Intensive Farm- 
ing in the Cotton Belt” was the title 
of a bulletin issued in 1912 by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The unusual thing about 
this bulletin was that it was a record 
of what had been accomplished on 
two acres of land in Wilcox County, 
Alabama, by Samuel McCord, an ex- 
slave, then over 75 years of age. Mc- 
Cord, in one year, on this two acres 
of ground produced seven bales of 
cotton and demonstrated what could 
be done_by rotating crops. The de- 
part t officials declared that this 
aged Negro had set a great example 
for other small farmers. McCord con- 
tinued, actively, as a farmer until 
his death in 1928. The well known 
“Sam McCord Cotton Seed” bearing 
his name, is a tribute to his accom- 
plishments in agriculture. 
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When the boll-weevil, followed by 
the drought, struck Jackson County, 
Georgia, William Thomas was the 
possessor of a farm of 161 acres for 
which he had pledged himself to pay 
$50 per acre. He did not lose courage, 
abandon the farm and like many 
others seek.a home elsewhere. He 
looked about for a more practical 
way out of a bad situation, and 
found it. He began making and sell- 
ing charcoal, a product made from 
charring wood and used for heating 
purposes. The first year he sold 
eleven hundred dollars worth, and he 
gradually increased his output until 
in 1926 his sales amounted to $1,474. 
In 1927 he made fifty bales of cot- 
ton on his farm, and the purchase 
price of the farm was almost paid. 


The State of Indiana and the town 
of Tell City, in 1925, honored a 
colored tenant farmer for growing 
more than 100 bushels of corn per 
acre on a 5-acre plot. As 1924 was 
the hardest year in more than a 
decade to achieve such a mark, and 
only twenty farmers in the entire 
Hoosier state won the Purdue Uni- 
versity gold medal for such produc- 
tion, the honor is all the more signifi- 
cant. 

The Augusta (Georgia) Chronicle 
of March 13, 1927, carried out the 
following: “For Sale—8,000 bushels 
of corn and 10,000 bales of choice 
native hay. Phone 2140 J.” 


That is nothing extraordinary in 
itself, but to this section there is 
something striking about it. Inves- 
tigation discloses the fact that the 
offerings are native grown and more 
than that produced by a colored 
farmer, or rather a family of farm- 
ers. 

“J, FE. Thompson came to Augusta 
some 35 years ago from Union Point 
and started work as a drayman on 
cotton row. Long years of service 
have incapacitated him for further 
work, but his son Charles carries on 
and Harold, another son, is the farm- 
er of the family, augmented by his 
mother, who started the family out 
in agriculture. 

“Harold began his work as a mere 
youth and rented land a short time 
until he bargained to buy a farm, 
the Taylor Hill place down the river, 
consisting of some 900 acres of land, 
and, when this was settled for, he 
bought, with the assistance of other 
members of the family, the Lombard 





and Holmes tracts, comprising an- 
other 400 acres and has under lease 
at present 150 acres more land, or a 
total of about 1,500 acres. 


“The lesson of these colored farm- 
ers is one that ought to be inspira- 
tional throughout this entire section 
and a visit to the place, six or seven 
miles down the Savannah River road, 
will show the public what is being 
done there and what can be done 
elsewhere around Augusta. 

“Anybody who has some 8,000 
bushels of fine corn, and 10,000 bales 
of choice native hay to sell at this 
season has little to worry about mak- 
ing a success of agricultural opera- 
tions.” 

Thomas King, a Negro farmer liv- 
ing near Hutchinson, Kansas, came 
to that vicinity several years ago as 
a common day laborer. He bought a 
few acres of land and continued to 
add to his holdings until they now 
amount to more than 600 acres. He 
specializes in wheat raising. It is 
reported that in one year he har- 
vested 22,000 bushels of wheat from 
his farm. 

Louis Dooly of Noxubee County, 
Mississippi, bought on credit, a farm 
of 256 acres for $2,500, a few cows 
and a cream separator. In three 
years’ time he was meeting his pay- 
ments so well that he decided to buy 
another piece of land of 144 acres. 
For this he promised to pay $5,275, 
with interest at six per cent. In six 
years he built his herd up to 55 cows, 
and reduced his notes down to $530 
on the first place and $1,500 on the 
last one he bought. He raises no 
cotton whatever, but sells annually 
about $500 worth of hogs and a por- 
tion of the increase in his herd. In 
addition to this he has built and paid 
for a nice home and other improve- 
ments from the proceeds of his dairy. 

“With a crop of citrus fruit on the 
trees and moving to the market that 
he expects to net him $9,000 this 
year, ‘Jim’ Wright, well known 
colored resident of DeLand, during 
the past 18 months has increased his 
citrus planting by 70 acres, 50 acres 
being planted to late Valencia 
oranges and 20 acres to tangerines. 

“ ‘Jim’ Wright is one of the wealth- 
iest colored men in this section of 
Florida, and all that he possesses has 
been earned in DeLand. 

“Wright’s first purchase of land, 
was after the freeze in 1895. For 
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$300 he bought 10 acres of land, half 


of it in a grove which had been|. 


frozen down. He paid $50 down on 
the purchase price and the rest in 
installments. 

“Through hard work and applying 
himself to the task of cultivating hig 
grove, Wright made a success. He 
took care of what he earned and in- 
vested in other real estate. In 1920 
he erected the Wright building at 
the corner of South Florida and 
Voorhis avenues, where he conducted 
a mercantile establishment. Now he 
has leased the building and sold his 
stock, and devotes all his time to 
citrus growing.” DeLand (Florida) 
News, December 31, 1928. 

George Doakes of Muskogee County, 
Oklahoma, sold seventeen car loads 
of potatoes in one year for $18,000. 
Matthew G. Gross known as the 
“strawberry king,” of Conecuh 
County, Alabama, has experimented 
for 25 years in growing the straw- 
berry. He has got as high as 185 
crates per acre, while the average 
yield per acre in Conecuh County 
is 75 crates. L. D. Fontenot is a 
successful rice grower in Jeffer- 
son County, Texas. He has 500 acres 
of farm land leased. Four hundred 
acres are planted in rice, and 60 
acres in general farm crops, while 
40 acres are used for grazing pur- 
poses for his livestock. For the pro- 
duction of his crops he owns two 
tractors (one McCormick and one 
Fordson), pulling eight foot and 
four foot binders, respectively, and 
one separator (threshing machine). 


“The flavor of romance is not lack- 
ing in the recent sale of the Old 
Phil Cook plantation, in Lee County, 
Georgia, to a Negro who has been a 
tenant on its broad acres for 18 
years. 

“The plantation embraces 1,400 
acres, and on it its owner, General 
Phil Cook, lived for many years. He 
represented the Third District in 
Congress, then became Georgia’s 
Secretary of State, holding the lat- 
\ ter office till his death. He was suc- 
ceeded as secretary of state by his 
son and namesake, who had been 
born on the Lee County plantation, 
and who in turn held the office in 
which his father had died till his 
own death somé years ago. 

“The Cook place was sold at auc- 
tion for the purpose of affecting a 
division among the heirs. The sale 





attracted a large crowd, but the bid- 
ding* was not spirited, owing to the 
fact that large plantations are not 
now in demand. The Negro tenant to 
whom the place was knocked down 
obtained it for $16,000. He is John 
Murphy, a practical and successful 
farmer who is highly thought of in 
his community. 

“This Negro farmer, the descen- 
dant of slaves, thus becomes the 
owner of a plantation that is fairly 
typical of those landed estates which 
in an earlier day were the pride of 
this section. Lee, Terrell, Randolph, 
Calhoun, Dougherty, Baker, Mitchell, 
Harley and Decatur counties em- 
braced: scores of great plantations 
ranging in area from one to three 
thousand acres each. Their owners 
constituted the landed aristocracy of 
this section, for they were men of 
wealth and influence whose sons and 
daughters enjoyed the best educa- 
tional and social advantages, and 
whose country homes were models of 
elegance and comfort. 

“During the Civil War these great 
southwest Georgia plantations sent 
tons of food supplies to the Con- 
federate armies. So rich was their 
contribution to the support of Gen- 
eral Lee’s all-too-often hungry le- 
gions that this section came to be 
known as the ‘Egypt of the Con- 
federacy.’ 

“In later years the big plantation 
has had its troubles. The ‘country 
aristocracy’ moved to town, and its 
sons became merchants, lawyers, 
doctors and manufacturers, instead 
of farmers. 

“Now one of these fine old plan- 
tations—a place that was a social 
center till long after the Civil War, 
whose owners made it yield abundant 
crops and maintained it in fine con- 
dition, but who in time felt the lure 
of the city and left 1,400 splendid 
acres to the tender mercies of crop- 
pers—is bid in at an auction sale by 
a descendant of those who, as slaves, 
helped ‘make the glory that was’ in 
a day of rural magnificence. Great 
changes have come to pass in 60 
years, and the big plantation of a 
golden age can no longer hold its 
own.” . Albany (Georgia) Herald, 
April 11, 1929. 


Agricultural Extension Work 


A staff of 335 Negro cooperative 
extension workers is engaged in 
carrying to Negro farmers informa- 
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tion on improved farming and home- 
making methods. These are trained 
men and women cooperatively em- 
ployed by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the land- 
grant colleges of the 15 southern 
states. Of these, 171 are agricultur- 
al agents working in counties, 128 
are home agents for one or more 
counties, four are in movable school 
work, and 28 are supervisors. Two 
field agents work from the federal 
department, J. B. Pierce of Hampton, 
Virginia, whose district includes the 
northern section of the area, and T. 
M. Campbell of Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama, whose district comprises 
the Gulf States. 

C. W. Warburton, director of the 
United States Agricultural Extension 
Service, in a recent report to the 
Secretary of Agriculture stated that: 

“Negro farmers did more diversi- 
fied farming and participated more 
generally in cooperative undertakings 
than ever before. Negro extension 
agents in sections of Oklahoma and 
Alabama, wishing to promote dairy- 
ing, organized tours of their farmers 
to Starksville, Mississippi, that they 
might see for themselves the pros- 
perity of Negro farmers in Missis- 
sippi who have included farm dairy- 
ing in their enterprises. One out- 
standing extension event in Lowndes 
County, Alabama, was a cooperative 
turkey sale in which six carloads of 
turkeys were handled. Approximate- 
ly 90 per cent of the turkeys brought 
into this sale were raised and owned 
by Negro farmers, the majority of 
them tenants. Credit for the success 
of this sale was given the Negro 
agent in this county. 


“Perhaps the outstanding work of 
Negro home demonstration agents 
was in child care, health and sanita- 
tion in rural Negro homes. Their 
food production and _ preservation 
work was also successful.” 

Mrs. A. C. Oliver, who is district 
home demonstration agent in Missis- 
sippi for the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, sums up poul- 
try activities among women and girls 
in that state for the year 1929 as 
follows: “This year, 3,212 women en- 
rolled in the poultry clubs, and 1,578 
increased their incomes directly 
through the sales of their poultry 
products. Six housewives are keep- 
ing their girls in boarding school 
solely from sales of poultry products. 





One housewife in Sharkey County as- 
sisted her husband in the purchase 
of a new car with money cleared 
from the sale of $3847.00 worth of 
eggs and chickens. A total of 2,826 
women adopted improved practices 
relative to poultry work during 1929. 
Seven counties report a growing ten- 
dency tq patronize the public hatch- 
eries. ' 


Federal Farm Board not the Same 
as Federal Farm Loan Board 


Under what is designated as “The 
Agricultural Marketing Act,’ Con- 
gress, in 1929, created a Federal 
Farm Board and_ appropriated 
$500,000,000 “to promote the effec- 
tive merchandising of agricultural 
commodities and to place agriculture 
on a basis of economic equality with 
other industries.” 

Since the creating, in 1929, of the 
Federal Farm Board there has been 
a tendency to confuse this board with 
the Federal Farm Loan Board which 
Congress created in 1916 and under 
which the Federal Farm Loan Banks 
operate. There is also a further 
cause of confusion relative to the In- 
termediate Credit Banks created in 
1925 and operating under the Feder- 
al Farm Loan Board. The respec- 
tive functions of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, the Intermediate Credit 
Banks and the Federal Farm Board 
are set forth below: 


Federal Farm Board—Important 
features relative to the borrowing of 
money from the Federal Farm Board 
are that money is to be loaned by 
the board to assist in: 

(1) The effective merchandising of agricul- 
tural commodities and food products thereof; 

(2) The construction or acquisition by pur- 
chase or lease of physical marketing facilities 
for preparing, handling, storing, processing, 
or merchandising agricultural commodities or 


their food products; 


(3) The formation of clearing house asso- 
ciations; 

(4) Extending membership of the coopera- 
tive association applying for the loan by edu- 
cating the producers of the commodity handled 
by the association in the advantages of co- 
operative marketing of that commodity; and 

(5) Enabling the cooperative association ap- 
plying for the loan to advance to its mem- 
bers a greater share of the market price of 
the commodity delivered to the association 
that is practicable under other credit facili- 
ties. 

It is also to be noted that: 

(1) An individual farmer 
money for any purpose from the 
Farm Board. 

(2) A producer must join a properly or- 
ganized cooperative marketing association to 
be directly benefited under the provision of 
the Agricultural Marketing Act. 


cannot borrdw 
Federal 
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_ (3) It is not necessary for a producer to 
join any organization other than a commodity 
cooperative association qualified to deal with 
the Federal Farm Board. 

(4) The board cannot loan money to a 
commodity cooperative association, qualified 
to deal with it, for the purpose of growing 
the commodity. It can loan to such an or, 
ganization only for the purpose of aiding them 
to market the commodity. 


The Annual Tuskegee Negro Con- 
ference, in December, 1929, had as 
its principal speaker, James C. Stone, 
vice-president of the Federal Farm 
Board. Speaking to the Negro farm- 
ers present from all sections of the 
South, Mr. Stone said: 

“Tf you are interested in procuring 
better returns for your produce and 
in realizing a more satisfying rural 
life, you will organize local units to 
be affiliated with the state farm bu- 
reau and to cooperate with similar 
units of white farmers in your re- 
spective counties. 

“When you will have established 
such units you will be eligible for 
federal aid. 

“Under the provisions of the law, 


the federal farm board is directed | 


to work through cooperative market- 
ing associations and other farmer- 
owned and farmer-controlled organi- 
zations. This makes it impossible to 
deal directly with the individual 
farmer.” 

The following outline of plans for 
extending aid to Negro farmers un- 
der the Agricultural Marketing Act 
were worked out in Alabama early 
in 1980 under the auspices of the 
Alabama State Farm Bureau, the 
Alabama Extension Service and the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. It is understood that this 
plan is a model for other states to 
copy. The important features of the 
plan are: 


Realizing the advantages that may come to 
the Negro farmer through the Agricultural 
Marketing Act and realizing the responsibility 
that rests unon the Extension Agent in pro- 
moting auxiliary organizations among the 
people in the county: 

It is recommended that the greatest caution 
and tact be used in presenting the advantages 
of this act, to the farmer, that by his mem- 
bership in the organization the wrong im- 
pression is not given, and that the farmer 
is 1n no way mislead; to the end, that he 
would feel by joining, he will in some way 
be entitled to assistance not contemplated in 
the Act. To this end we recommend that we 


undertake the organization of our farmers 
under the plan herein set forth. 

1. There shall be separate local or com- 
munity units officered by members of our 
own race. 

2. No organization shall be set up that 


would separate commodity or commodities. 
3. The Negro units shall have representa- 











tion in county, state and national board of 
directors’ councils, so that at all time the - 
local Negro units will be informed on the 
whole workings of the national organization. 

4. That the portion of the joining fee col- 
lected from the Negro members be reverted 
to the county units, to be used in the fur- 
therance of the development of said units, 
same as in the white organizations. ; 

And that rebates of handling charges in 
any business transaction be pro-rated to the 
Negro county unit according to the volume 
of business done after the expenses of such 
transactions have been paid. 

5. The Negro farm agent within the county 
shall represent the Negro farm members of 
the Farm Bureau. He shall in cooperation 
with the Negro members, perfect a standing 
committee of the representative Negro farm- 
ers to cooperate with him. 

6. Negro members of the Farm Bureau who 
pay their $5.00 fee become actual and regu- 
lar members of the Farm Bureau. The $5.00 
fee of the Negro farmers should be distributed 
as follows: 

(1) $1.00 goes to the state office, $.50 of 
which goes to the American Farm Bureau 
and $.50 of which goes to the Alabama Farm 
Bureau, for overhead expenses including the 
publications. 

(2) $2.00 is paid for insurance which the 
Negro Farm Bureau member will receive the 
same as white members. 

(3) The remaining $2.00 shall be paid into 
tke general treasury of the County Farm Bu- 
reau and after a fair share of the general 
expenses of the County Farm Bureau is borne 
out of the $2.00 the balance shall be set aside 
to be used for the promotion of the Negro 
work in the county. 

The object of the above. suggestions is to 
organize the Negro farmers for their eco- 
nomic aid in exactly the same manner as 
white farmers, though our organization which 
eliminates competition and unifies action of 
all common economic problems for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the benefits of the Federal 
Farm Board. 


Suggestive Plan for Organizing Ne- 
‘gro Farmers into Cooperative 
Marketing Units 


A. Organization ; ‘ : 
1. Local units will be established in suitable 
communities. 


2. The Negro farm agent will visit the 
community and call a meeting of Negro 
farmers. 

3. A chairman and a_ secretary-treasurer 


will be elected. 

4. Membership fees will be paid to the 
secretary-treasurer in the presence of the 
farm agent, for which individual receipts will 
be given. The local secretary-treasurer will 
turn over all monies to the farm agent with 
a list of names of persons paying the fee, 
for which the agent will give the secretary- 
treasurer of said local unit a receipt. 

B. Affiliation with the county organization 

1» The farm agent will turn over all monies 
to the secretary-treasurer of the county farm 
bureau. : J 

2. Tke secretary-treasurer of the county 
farm bureau will give to the farm agent in- 
dividual duplicate receipts. He will also give 


the agent a receipt for the total amount 
turned in from each local unit. 
3. An advisory committee will be formed 


by the county agent, composed of a represen- 
tative from each local unit in the county 
(preferably the local chairman) to assist the 
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agent in furthering the interest of Extension 
Service. 

4. The Negro farm agent will be responsi- 
ble for the delivery of life insurance policies 
to paid up members of local units. 

C. Cooperation “between white and Negro 
farm agents 

1. The responsibility for the organization 
and operation of local units rests upon the 
Negro farm agent, and he will cooperate with 
the white agent, making all contacts between 
local Negro units and the county organization. 

2. All contacts between individual mem- 
bers of local Negro units and the county 
farm bureau should be made by the Negro 
farm agent. 

Federal Farm Loan Banks—In 
1916, the United States Congress 
created the Federal Farm Loan 
Board and established Federal Farm 
Banks through which owners of farm 
lands might borrow money on their 
lands at a rate not to exceed six per 
cent. These loans may run from five 
to 40 years. The loans are to be re- 
paid to the government on the amor- 
tization plan; that is, by install- 
ments through a period of years, 
which payments would include the 
interest and a specified part of the 
payment, so that at the end of a 
stated period both the principal and 
interest would be paid. 

To borrow from a federal land 
bank a farmer should apply for mem- 
bership in the nearest national farm 
loan association; or, ten or more 
farmers, in a community may form 
a national farm loan association. The 
prospective borrowers should hold an 
organization meeting and elect from 
their members a board of five or 
directors and this board should elect 
a loan committee of three, a presi- 
dent, a vice-president and a secre- 
tary-treasurer, who is bonded officer. 
The secretary-treasurer may or may 
not be a member of the association. 

These ten or more farmers should 
make application in writing to the 
federal land bank for loans to the 
aggregate amount of $20,000 and for 
a charter to do business. They must 
sign and acknowledge articles of as- 
sociation and forward them to the 
federal land bank. The loan com- 
mittee is to agree upon the valua- 
tions of the property to be offered 
as security and send a report of these 
valuations with the application for 
the loans. The federal land bank will 
then send its appraiser to inspect 
the land offered as security for the 
loans applied for, and, if satisfactory, 
the loans will be authorized when 
the charter is granted to the associa- 
tion. The bank then advances the 





money through the secretary-treasu- 
rer of the local association. In the 
application signed by borrowers each 
must indicate how much money he 
desires and must list the value of 
the land to be mortgaged as securi- 
ty. 

The money may be spent only to 
discharge indebtedness incurred for 
the purchase of land, for the pay- 
ment of a mortgage of debt already 
existing, for purposes specified in 
the law, for the purchase of live 
stock or for any kind of productive 
improvements such as _ fertilizer, 
needed buildings, drainage, etc. 

No one farmer may borrow more 
than $10,000 nor less than $100. No 
national farm loan association may 
start with less than $20,000. Pros- 
pective farm owners, that is, those 
who are about to purchase land for 
their own use may, under certain 
conditions, join a farm loan associa- 
tion. Loans up to 50 per cent of the 
value of the land and 20 per cent of 
the value of the improvements may 
be secured. That is, if a farmer’s 
land is appraised at $10,000 he would 
be entitled to borrow $5,000 and if 
the improvements were worth $2,000 
he could borrow $1,000 more or a 
total of $6,000. Many Negro farmers 
through farm loan associations of 
their own or through farm loan as- 
sociations of white farmers are tak- 
ing advantage of the federal farm 
loan opportunities. 

The location of the Federal Farm 
Loan Banks through which Negro 
farmers in the South may secure 
loans and the state comprising the 
district each bank serves are as fol- 


lows: The Federal Land Bank of 
Baltimore, for Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia and _ the 


District of Columbia; the Federal 
Land Bank of Columbia, for North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia 
and Florida; the Federal Land Bank 
of Louisville, for Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana and Ohio; the Federal 
Land Bank of New Orleans, for Ala- 
bama, Louisiana and Mississippi; the 
Federal Land Bank of St. Louis, for 
Illinois, Missouri, and Arkansas; the 
Federal Land Bank of Wichita, for 
Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Oklahoma; the Federal Land Bank 
of Houston, for Texas. For further 
information about how to organize 
farm loan associations, etc., write: 
The secretary of the Federal Land 
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Bank of the district in which you re- 
side. 

Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
—These banks operating under the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, were, 
created by an Act of Congress in 
1925. There are 12 Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks located in the 
same cities as the 12 Federal Farm 
Land Banks. The officers and direc- 
tors of the several Federal Land 
Banks are the officers and directors 
of the several Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks. 

Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
are authorized “to make loans or ad- 





vances direct to any cooperative as- 


‘sociation organized under the laws 


of any state and composed of per- 
sons engaged in producing, or pro- 
ducing and marketing, staple agri- 


_ cultural products, or livestock, if the 


notes or other such obligations repre- 
senting such loans are secured by 
warehouse receipts, for shipping 
documents covering such products, or 
mortgages. on livestock, provided, 
that no such loan or advance shall 
exceed 75 per cent of the market 
value of the products. covered by 
said warehouse receipts or shipping 
documents, or of the livestock cov- 
ered by said mortgages.” ; 


Farm Tenure 








Numser oF WuHiITs AND CoLoreD FARMERS IN SoutH By TENURE: 1925, 1920, 1910, 1900 
Number of Farmers 
‘Tenure White Colored 
1925 1920 1910 1900 1925 1920 1910 1900 
Total 2,299,963 2,283,750 2,207,406 1,879,721 831,455 922,914 890,141 740,670 
Owners 1,324,653 1,379,636 1,326,044 1,183,806 194,540 217,989 218,467 186,676 
Managers 10,259 16,548 15,084 17,172 667 1,770 1,200 1,593 
Tenants 965,051 887,566 866,278 678,743 636,248 703,555 670,474 552,401 
Percentage Distribution 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Owners 57-6 60.4 60.1 63.0 23.4 23.6 24.5 25:2 
Managers 0.4 0.7 0.7 0.9 O.1 0.2 O.1 0.2 
Tenants 42.0 38.9 39.2 36.1 76.5 76.2 75.3 74.6 
It is seen from the above table| see. It is also found that while there 


that the number of white and colored 
farm owners was greater in 1925 
than in 1900, but less in 1925 than 
in 1920. There was a decrease in 
the five-year period, 1920-1925, of 
colored owners, 23,049; and of colored 
tenants, 67,307. White farm owners 
in the South showed a decrease in 
this five-year period of 54,983. In 
contrast there was an increase in| 
white tenants of 77,485. 

When the individual states of the 
South are examined it is found that 
in the period, 1920-1925, there were 
five states which had an increase of 
colored farm owners, namely: Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and Florida. There were six 
states which had an increase in the 
number of colored: tenants, these 
states are: Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, Oklahoma 
and Texas. 

Although there was a decrease in 
the number of white farm owners for 
the South in this period, there were 
seven states which showed an _ in- 
crease in the number of white farm 
owners, these states are: Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, Florida and Tennes- 





was an increase in the number of 
white tenants in the South for the 
period, 1920-1925, there were four 
states which showed a decrease in the 
number of white tenants. These states 
are: Delaware, Maryland, Georgia 
and Kentucky. 
Length of Stay of Tenants on Farms 
The movement from farm to farm 
of white and colored tenants in the 
South is of interest. It appears that 
white farm tenants move more often 
than colored farm tenants. Informa- 
tion from the 1920 census shows 
that 24.8 per cent of the white ten- 
ants of the South had lived less than - 
one year on the farms on which they 
were when the census. was taken; 
29.0 per cent one year; 27.7 per cent 
two to four years; 11.0 per cent five 
to nine years; 7.4 per cent ten years 
and over. The number of years the 
colored tenants had lived on the 
farms which they were renting when 
the census was taken for 1920 was: 
Less than one year, 15.4 per cent; 
one year, 24.7 per cent; two to four 
years, 33.8 per cent; five to nine 
years, 14.2 per cent; ten years and 
over, 11.8 per cent. 
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Per Cent Distrisution of Wurtr AND CoLorgD TENANTS IN THE Soutu, 
By NumsBeEr oF YEARS\ON FARM: 1920 








Color and Tenure Less than 1 Year 2 to 4 5 to 9 10 Years 

1 Year Years Years and Over 
All Tenants 20.6 27.1 30.4 12.5 9-4 
Share Tenants, including Croppers 22.8 29.0 30.0 Senta 72 
Share Tenants Proper 21.8 26.9 29.8 12.7 8.8 
Croppers 24.0 31.4 30.2 9.2 5.3 
Share-cash Tenants 17.4 23.6 32.2 16.2 10.6 
Cash Tenants, including Standing Renters 13.0 20.6 32.4 17.2 16.7 
Cash Tenants Proper 13.5 21.6 S22 16.7 15.9 
Standing Renters 12.0 18.7 32.6 18.2 18.4 
Unspecified Tenants 18.9 24.6 27.3 14.2 15-0 
White Tenants 24.8 29.0 27.7 11.0 7.4 
Share Tenants, including Croppers 26.4 30.2 27.0 10.1 6.3 
Share Tenants Proper 24.5 28.3 28.1 11.6 7:5 
Croppers , 30.5 34.2 24.7 6.9 3.8 
Share-cash ‘Tenants 20.8 25-7 30.5 15.1 7-9 
Cash Tenants, including Standing Renters 18.5 24.5 30.9 14.7 II. 
Cash Tenants Proper 18.3 24.7 31.0 14.7 II.4 
Standing Renters 19.8 23.6 30.7 14.7 Li.2 
Unspecified Tenants 20.3 aban 20.7 Ley, T4s2 
Colored Tenants 15-4 24.7 33.8 14.2 11.8 
Share Tenants, including Croppers 18.0 27.3 34.0 12.4 8.4 
Share Tenants Proper 14.8 Bie 34.2 P55 2.2 
Croppers 19.6 29-5 33.8 10.7 6.3 
Share-cash ‘Tenants 11.5 19.9 35.3 18.2 hese 
Cash Tenants, including Standing Renters 8.6 17.6 33-5 19.2 21.1 
Cash Tenants Proper 8.0 17.9 Boe, 19.0 21.2 
Standing Renters 9.4 17.1 GSS 19.4 20.9 
Unspecified Tenants Id. meas 29.8 16.2 18.2 








Averack WacrEs Paip to Hirep Farm Lazor, IN THE SOUTH, 


JANUARY, 1927-1929 





Per Month, With Board 


Per Month, Without Board 











January January 

State 1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 
Delaware $35.00 $30.00 $33.00 $51.00 $45.00 $47.00 
Maryland 35325 34.00 34.75 50.75 49.75 50.25 
Virginia 29.00 30.00 30.00 41.00 43.00 41.00 
West Virginia 32.75 35.50 32.25 48.50 49.50 47.25 
North Carolina 29.00 28.25 27.00 39.00 40.50 40.00 
South Carolina 21.50 20.00 19.00 28.25 29.00 27.00 
Georgia 19.00 19.75 18.50 27.25 27.75 26.50 
Florida 26.00 24.00 23.00 37.00 35.00 35.00 
Kentucky 26.50 25.50 25.75 35-50 35.50 36.25 
Tennessee Bours, 24.00 23.00 30.50 31.00 32.50 
Alabama 21.90 20.00 22.00 30.00 27-50 31.00 
Mississippi 21.05 22.00 21.75 31.00 31-25 31.50 
Arkansas 23.50 24.50 25.00 34.50 36.00 36.00 
Louisiana 23.25 22.50 25.00 35.50 34.25 36.00 
Oklahoma 29.25 28.00 oes 42.75 41.25 40.75 
Texas 27.00 28.00 28.75 39.00 41.00 42.50 

Per Day, With Board Per Day, Without Board 
January January 

State 1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 
Delaware $2.40 $2.25 $2.25 $3.15 $2.80 $3.00 
Maryland 2.20 T.95 1.95 2.90 2.65 2.65 
Virginia 1.60 1.60 baer) 2,10 2.05 2.00 
West Virginia 1.70 1.65 1.65 2.35 2.30 2.20 
North Caroina 1.50 1.50 1.40 1.90 1.90 1.85 
South Carolina 1,00 95 1.00 1.30 1.30 1.25 
Georgia .95 1.00 1.03 1.30 1.35 1.30 
Florida 1.50 1.10 eau 1,90 1.60 1.55 
Kentucky 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.70 1.65 1.70 
Tennessee i 05 1.10 T.25 1.45 1.45 1.50 
Alabama ae ae) 1.10 1.10 1.50 1.40 1.50 
Mississippi 1.20 TanS 1.15 1.50 T.59 1.50 
Arkansas 1.20 ‘apis) 1.20 1.60 1.60 1.50 
Louisiana 1.30 1.15 28) 1,65 1.55 1.60 
Oklahoma 1.65 1.60 nteS)b) 2.20 ae Zale 
Texas 1.40 1.45 1.45 1.85 1.85 1.85 
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The Size of Farms 


When the size of the total farms 
of the United States is considered 
it is found that.the greatest increase 
has been in the group of farms rang- 
ing from 10 to 49 acres. There has 
been a consistent increase in this 
group of farms for the 45 year 
period, 1880-1925. Farms under 10 
acres increased from 1880-1910, de- 
ereased from 1910-1920 and increased 
from 1920-1925. Farms of from 50 
to 99 acres increased each decade 
from 1880-1920 but decreased from 
1920-1925. Farms of from 100 to 
499 acres increased for the 30 years, 
1880-1910 and decreased from 1910- 
1920 and from 1920-1925. Farms of 
500 acres and over increased in num- 
ber each decade from 1880-1920 and 
decreased from 1920-1925. 

When the size of farms in the 
South is considered it is found that 
farms under 10 acres increased each 
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from 1910-1920 and increased from 
1920-1925. Farms ranging in size 
of from 10 to 49 acres increased each 
decade from 1880-1920 and decreased 
from 1920-1925. Farms ranging 
from 50 to 99 acres increased each 
decade from 1880-1920 and decreased 
from 1920-1925. Farms ranging 
from 100 to 499 acres increased in 
size each decade from 1880-1910 but 
decreased from 1910-1920 and from 
1920-1925. - Farms of over 500 acres 
decreased each decade from 1880- 
1925. The number of such farms in 
1880 was 172,286 and in 1925, the 
number was 51,8385. 


The average size in acres of both 
white and colored farms in the South 
appears to be decreasing. The aver- 
age size of farms of white farmers 
in 1900 was 172.1 acres and in 1920 
it was 185.2 acres. The average size 
of farms of colored farmers was, in 
1900, 52.1 acres and in 1920, 44.8 


decade from 1880-1910, decreased’ acres. 
NuMBER OF FarMs BY S1zE For THE Unitep States: 1880-1925 
Size Group Number of Farms 
1925 1920 1910 1900 1890 1880 
Total 6,371,640 6,448,343 6,361,502 5,737,372 4,564,641 4,008,907 
Under 10 Acres 378,535 288,772 335,043 267,229 150,194 139,241 
ro to 49 Acres 2,038,692 2,011,495 1,918,499 1,664,137 1,168,327 1,036,323 
50 to 99 Acres 1,421,078 1 474,495 1,438,069 1,366,038 1,121,485 1,032,810 
too to 499 Acres 2,326,155 2,456,107 2,494,461 2,290,282 2,008,694 1,695,983 
500 and Over 207,180 217,224 175,430 149,686 115,941 104,550 
Percentage Distribution 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Under 10 Acres 5.9 4.5 5.3 4.7 3.3 3.5 
to to 49 Acres 32.0 31.2 30.1 29.0 25.6 25.9 
50 to 99 Acres 22.3 22.9 22.6 23.8 24.6 25.8 
too to 499 Acres 36.5 38.1 39.2 39.9 44.0 42.3 
500 and Over Bao 3.3 2.8 2.6 25 2.6 


ee ee eee 


NuMBER oF FarMS IN THE SoutH By SizE: 1880-1925 





Size Group Number of Farms 

1925 1920 1910 1900 1890 1880 

Total 3,131,418 3,206,664 3,097,547 2,620,391 1,836,372 1,531,077 
Under 10 Acres 184,321 1335771 160,158 125,500 70,056 59,680 
ro to 49 Acres 1,407,782 1,425,746 1,296,363 1,024,036 629,909 494,819 
50 to 99 Acres 713,032 750,771 694,737 583,047 384,386 310,310 
too to 499 Acres 774,448 837,810 884,156 822,822 683,294 593,982 
500 and Over 51,835 58,566 62,133 64986 68,927 72,268 

Percentage Distribution 

‘Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Under 10 Acres 5.9 4.2 5.2. 4.8 3.8 3.9 
to to 49 Acres 44.9 44.5 41.9 39.0 34.3 Sara 
50 to 99 Acres 22.8 23.4 22.4 22:3 20.9 20.3 
100 to 499 Acres 24.7 26.1 28.5 31.4 37.2 38.8 
500 and Over Te7, 1.8 2.0 2a5 3.8 4.7 


pom. 100) Ove ene ee ee ee 


AVERAGE Size oF Farms IN SouTH oF WHITE AND ConorED FARMERS, 
By GxrocrapHic DIVISION, 1920, 1910, 1900 





Average Size of Farms in Acres 


1920 1910 1900 
White Colored White Colored White Colored 
The South 135.2 44.8 141.3 47-9 172.1 52.1 
South Atlantic 102.6 47.5 113.9 49-7 Br Oney: 54.1 
East South Central 89.7 39.4 94.7 41.8 108.0 47.1 
West South Central 47-4 215.0 54.2 291.0 56.3 


212.6 
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Farm Population 


The United States Census for 1920 
and the agricultural census for 1925 
give the number of persons living on 
farms and divides the total popula- 
tion into farm, village and urban. 
The village population being that 
part of the rural population living 
in towns and villages with less than 
2,500 inhabitants. On this basis it 
is found that the percentage distri- 
bution of the total population of the 
country is: farm population, 29.9 
per cent; village population, 19.0 per 
cent and urban population, 51.1 per 
cent. The percentage distribution of 
the white population is almost the 
same as that for the total popula- 
tion, that is, farm population, 27.8 
per cent, village population, 19.1 per 
cent and urban population, 53.1 per 
cent. The percentage distribution of 
the Negro population on the other 
hand is: farm population, 48.9 per 
cent; village population, 17.2 per cent 
and urban population, 33.9 per cent. 
The percentage distribution of the 
Negro population in the South is: 
farm population, 56.6 per cent, vil- 


Farm PopuLaTion For THE Sout By Coror For Divistons AND STATES: 





, lage*population, 18.3 per cent and ur- 
ban population, 25.1 per cent. 


Decrease in Farm Population— 
There was a marked decrease in farm 
population. in the South for the 
period 1920-1925. The decrease of 
the total farm population of the 
South for the five years was, 1,799,- 
267. The white farm population de- 
creased 1,009,531 and the colored 
789,736. There were seven southern 
states in which the loss in the total 
farm population from 1920-1925 was 
over one hundred thousand. These 
states and their losses are: Missis- 
sippi, 141,375; Kentucky, 141,861; 
Arkansas, 147,209; South Carolina, 
162,808; Texas, 163,241; Alabama, 
169,458; and Georgia, 375,629. Three 
states had a loss of over fifty thou- 
sand in their colored farm popula- 
tion from 1920-1925. These states 
are: Arkansas, 61,218; Mississippi, 
73,5389 and Alabama, 179,576. Two 
other states had a loss of over one 
hundred thousand in their colored 
farm population. They are: South 
cerns, 111,270 and Georgia, 232,- 
61. 


1920-1925 





Total Farm White Farm Colored Farm 

Population Population Population 
Division and State 1925 1920 1925 1920 1925 1920 
The South 15,028,567 16,827,834 10,721,317 11,730,848 4,307,250 5,096,986 

South Atlantic 5,660,560 6,416,698 3,731,910 4,066,843 1,928,650 2,349,855 
Delaware 44,662 81,212 38,933 42,250 5,729 8,962 
Maryland 249,319 279,225 201,001 258,481 48,318 62,994 
District of Columbia 682 8094 614 676 68 21 
Virginia : 980,162 1,064,417 697,031 755,190 283,131 309,227 
West Virginia 455,204 477,924 450,730 473,872 4,474 4,052 
North Carolina 1,446,881 1,501,227 987,001 1,023,111 459,880 478,116 
South | Carolina 911,885 1,074,693 382,593 434,131 529,292 640,562 
Georgia 1,309,584 1,685,213 785,241 927,909 524,343 757,304 
Florida 262,181 281,893 188,766 193,473 73,415 88,420 
East South Central 4,631,856 5,182,937 3,325,598 3,666,573 1,306,258 1,516,364 
Kentucky 1,163,001 1,304,862 1,110,666 1,231,434 2,335 73,428 
‘Tennessee 1,173,316 1,271,708 1,005,506 1,068,030 167,810 203,678 
Alabama , 1,166,432 1,335,885 730,145 820,022 436,287 515,863 
Mississippi 1,129,107 1,270,482 479,281 547,087 649,826 723,395 
West South Central 4,736,241 5,228,199 3,663,809 3,997,432 1,072,432 1,230,767 
Arkansas 999,840 1,147,049 726,840 812,831 273,000 334,218 
Louisiana 696,179 786,050 380,259 424,140 315,920 361,910 
Oklahoma 925,690 1,017,327 827,646 900,977 98,044 116,350 
Texas Sid 5o2  asy7775 1,729,064 1,859,484 385,468 418,289 
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DECREASE IN FarM PoPuLATION AND PER CENT oF DECREASE 1920-1925 By Conor 
FoR DIVISIONS AND STATES 




















Divisi a st Decrease in Farm Population Per Cent of Decrease in 

AON GOS ates 1920-1925 Farm Population 1920-1925 

Total White Colored Total White Colored 
The South 1,799,267 1,009,531 789,736 10.7 8.6 T5.5 
South Atlantic 756,138 334,933 421,205 11.8 8.2 17.9 
Delaware A 6,550 OZOL7, 3,233 12.5 7.9 36.1 
Maryland ; 29,906 57,480 14,676 10.7 22.2 PIB) 
District of Columbia 212 62 150 23.7 9.2 68.8 
Virginia 84,255 58,159 26,096 7.9 717 8.4 
West Virginia 22,720 23,142 *422 4.8 4.9 10.4 
North Carolina 54,346 36,110 18,236 3.6 Bis 3.8 
South Carolina 162,808 51,538 I11,270 Louk 11.9 17.4 
Georgia 375,629 142,658 232,961 2250 15.4 30.8 
Florida 19,712 4,707 15,005 7.0 2.4 17.0 
East South Central 551,081 340,975 210,106 10.6 9.3 13.9 
Kentucky i 141,861 120,768 21,093 10.9 9-9 28.7 
Tennessee = t 985302 62,52 35,868 7 5.9 17.6 
Alabama 169,453 89,877 79,576 Toe Il.0 15.4 
Mississippi 141,375 67,806 73,569 porns 12.4 10.2 
West South Central 491,958 333,623 158,335 9.4 8.3 12.9 
Arkansas 147,209 86,009 61,218 12.8 10.6 18.3 
Louisiana 89,871 43,881 45,990 11.4 10.3 p27 
Oklahoma 91,637 73,331 18,306 9.0 8.1 10.4 
Texas 163,241 130,420 32,821 Wao 7.0 7.8 


* Increase 


DIVISION XII 
THE NEGRO IN BUSINESS 


In spite of the failure, from 1925- 
1930, of a number of banks which 
they operated and one of the most 
important of their life insurance com- 
panies, “The Standard Life of At- 
lanta, Negroes continued to make 
progress in business. Negro buyers 
became more and more conscious of 
their economic power and began to 
use it in the form of boycotts when 
they did not receive the courtesy 
that they felt their economic posi- 
tion deserved. 


In Baltimore, in the latter part of 
1928, when it was charged that “try 
on” privileges were refused, charge 
accounts discontinued to colored pa- 
trons because they were colored and 
‘colored buyers were made to feel that 
their trade was not wanted, The 
Herald Commonwealth, a Negro 
newspaper, analyzed the buying pow- 
er of the Negro population as about 
a million dollars a week and advised 
“colored buyers, when they are ad- 
vised, expressly .or by discourtesy of 
the management or by withdrawal or 
refusal of necessary privileges or 
accommodation that their patronage 





Negro Percentages 


is not wanted, to withdraw it and be- 
stow it upon the houses which wel- 
come and appreciate their trade.” 


The Norfolk Journal and Guide, in 
a comment on the buying power of 
Negroes stated that this power so 
long considered as negligible, is 
more highly regarded now than ever. 
“An important potential consumer 
market is represented by any group 
of nearly twelve million people. 
Equally important are the potential 
retail purchases of the thousand re- 
tail Negro establishments.” 

The importance of Negro markets 
in the United States is indicated by 
the following estimate by the Nation- 
al Negro Business League of the an- 


“nual expenditures of Negroes for the 


standard commodities: 


Groceries 2) $2,200,000,000 
Clothes#2 sae: 1,400,000,000 
SHOGS* sees ee 550,000,000 


The volume of Negro trade in a 
group of cities surveyed by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
is indicated by the following table 
in which the population percentages 
have been inserted: 


Percentage of Fur- 


of City’s Population chases made by Negroes 


City Sales to Negroes 
Atlanta $ 7,846,800 
Baltimcre 18,000,000 
Birmingham 16,000,000 
Houston 5,646,000 
Jacksonville 6,546,000 
Mobile 4,273,000 
New Orleans 12,134,000 
Norfolk 14,000,000 
Richmond 9,800,000 
St. Louis 10,500,000 
Pittsburgh 8,000,000 
Program National Negro Business 
League 


In 1926, the National Negro Busi- 
ness League at its annual meeting 
adopted a program which included 
the following: 

First: A national .organizer to 
travel, organize local leagues and 
strengthen leagues already organ- 
ized. This field worker will be a man 
conversant with modern business 
systems and business promotion. His 
chief function in travelling will not 
be to be entertained by local leagues, 
but to render service to them in help- 
ing them to strengthen and develop 
their enterprises through increased 
efficiency and cooperative efforts. 


42 | 21 
18 12 
38 12 
24 19 
45 38 
36 33 
31 21 
61 23 
2 ; 27 
9 5 

3 4 


Second: The League will undertake 
to nationalize National Negro Trade 
Week through newspaper and maga- 
zine articles and will invite the co- 
operation of national advertisers and 
other established agencies for busi- 
ness development. The League will 
employ every means possible to “sell” 
Negro business to the Negro and to 
America, 

Third: To maintain an information 
and exchange bureau which will keep 
Negro business men of the country 
informed of business opportunities 
along their particular lines; main- 
tain sources of information on busi- 
ness problems; keep names and ad- 
dresses of trained workers who may be 
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available for positions and list posi- 
tions open in establishments where 
Negroes are employed. 
_ _ Fourth: To publish a monthly bul- 
letin givimg brief but comprehensive 
reports of the League’s activities and 
the unusual achievements of the race 
along business lines. 

Fifth: Within the limits of its re- 
sources, the League will seek compe- 
tent and expert assistance in making 
a nation-wide survey of Negro busi- 
ness enterprises. 

At the 1928 meeting of the Na- 
tional Negro Business League, R. R. 
Moton, president of the League, made 
the following comment: 

“We must demonstrate our capaci- 
ty to cooperate among ourselves, be- 
fore demanding any cooperation 
where the resources of others are at 
stake. 

“Business is the ultimate test of 
our ability to cooperate. Somehow 
we must learn this fundamental les- 
son. It will be costly; there will be 
some loss in the process, but we must 
keep it up until we have developed 
within the race a group of men of 
definite capacity and unquestioned 
integrity, who can lead the way to 
larger achievements for the benefit 
of the whole race.” 


Survey Negro Business Enterprises 


The National Negro Business 
League in 1928 made a survey of Ne- 
gro business enterprises in 38 cities. 
Of the 2,757 enterprises studied, gro- 
cery stores lead with 19 per cent; 
barber shops representing 14 per 
cent, second; cleaning, pressing and 
tailoring establishments, 11.3 per 
cent are third; restaurants, 11 per 
cent, are fourth; and drug stores, 
auto mechanics and service tie for 
fifth place with 6 per cent each. 

Some oddities in the tabulations 
are represented in the number of 
white persons employed in Negro es- 
tablishments. One hundred and for- 
ty-eight (148) or 1.2 per cent of the 
total persons employed in Negro en- 
terprises are white. Contractors and 
builders lead with 69 white persons 
employed, and grocery stores follow 
with 51 white persons employed. Four 
white barbers work in Negro shops, 
while smaller numbers work in Ne- 
gro restaurants, tailor shops, mov- 
ing and express companies, soft 
drink stands, mechanical industries 
service, hardware stores, and miscel- 














laneous establish- 

ments. 

Some of the more important needs 
indicated by the survey were: 

(a) More adequate financing and 
credit facilities for legitimate 
business enterprises. 

(b) The problem of the investment 

of the surplus funds of Negro 
fraternal organizations to the 
benefit of the race more direct- 
ly and profitably than at pres- 
ent. 
Elimination of overcrowding 
of certain fields with small, 
undercapitalized, poorly man- 
aged, “shoe-string” individual 
businesses making it practical- 
ly impossible for any of them 
to succeed. 

Selling the value of advertis- 

ing more extensively to our 

business men. 

(e) Developing new fields of busi- 
ness among Negroes. 

(f) The perpetuation of many of 
our older businesses from one 
generation to another. All too 
many die with the passing of 
the founders, largely through 
lack of foresight in training 
younger men to take the places 
of those passing away. 

(g) Specialized training of larger 
numbers to meet the growing 
demand of Negro business or- 
ganizations. 


C. M. A. Stores 


Many Negro businesses are adopt- 
ing the modern tendency of merging 
and consolidating for self-protection 
and expansion. A notable example 
is the organization, under the aus- 
pices of the National Negro Business 
League, of grocery stores operated 
by Negroes into cooperative associa- 
tions, under the title C. M. A. stores; 
that is, (Colored Merchants Associa- 
tion). Among the cities reported to 
have such associations are: Birming- 
ham, Montgomery and Selma, Ala- 
bama; Atlanta, Georgia; Chicago, 
Illinois; Louisville, Kentucky; Jack- 
son, Mississippi; Omaha, Nebraska; 
Brooklyn and New York City, New 
York; Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
lina; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Dallas, Texas, » and 
Norfolk, Virginia. In order to perfect 
a permanent organization of Nation- 
al C. M. A. stores and to promote 
large scale buying for local organi- 
zations, national headquarters have 


manufacturing 
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been established at the New York 
office of the National Negro Busi- 
ness League, 145 W. 41 Street. 


Another example was the consoli- 
dation, in 1929, of the Liberty Life 
Insurance Company of Chicago, the 
Northeastern Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark, New Jersey, and 
the Supreme Life Insurance Casual- 
ty Company of Columbus, Ohio, into 
a new company under the name ‘The 
Supreme Life Insurance Company’ 
with headquarters in Chicago and 
$26,000,000 of business in force. 


It was reported, in 1926, that an 
automobile association similar to the 
American Automobile Association 
had been formed in Washington, D. 
C., and incorporated under the laws 
of the State of Delaware with the 
name “The Federal Automobile As- 
sociation.” The National Motors As- 
surance Association, with headquar- 
ters at Nashville, Tennessee, was or- 
ganized in 1929. The purpose of 
this Association is to give to the 
colored motorist the assurance of 
safe, economical and convenient travel 
on a national scale. 

Mr. James A. Jackson, business 
specialist, United States Department 
of Commerce, summarizes the status 
of Negro business in 1980 as follows: 

“The growing commercial-minded- 
ness of the Negro is evidenced in 
many ways. Perhaps the most im- 
portant indication is the increased in- 
terest manifested by the race in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of better busi- 
ness practices and correct methods. 
The increasing number of national 
trade and professional organizations 
with many local industrial and com- 
mercial bodies show .by their very 
existence that those already in busi- 
ness are grasping after information 
as to modern practices. The trade 
journals published under the auspices 
of Negro organizations and the fre- 
quency with which publications pre- 
pared for general distribution are 
found in Negro-operated business 
places is further evidence that many 
of those now in business are making 
intelligent effort to meet modern con- 
ditions. 

“The increase in number and ef- 
ficiency of Negro business schools, 
and the attention being accorded to 
the financial and business administra- 
tion departments of standard col- 
leges and high schools, emphatically 
marks the close of the trial and error 





system of acquiring business knowl- 
edge and the substitution of facts 
for mere desire as a foundation for 
the business affairs of the group. 
“The large number of Negroes find- 
ing employment in business places 


‘operated by others in the Negro dis- 


tricts of many cities, a number that 
is constantly growing, is another 
source of gratification. This not on- 
ly provides employment but creates 
the opportunity for practical experi- 
ence which will be reflected in later 
business ventures on the part of 
some of those now so employed. 

“There is a general distribution of 
this innovation from coast to coast 
and from North to well into the South. 
It is a tacit recognition of the value 
of the Negro market and Negro abili- 
ty to serve. 

“Fraternal associations and church 
conferences have come to recognize 
the necessity of developing the com- 
mercial phases of progress and vir- 
tually every denomination has ex- 
hibited active interest in assisting 
the United States Department of 
Commerce to distribute its lessons 
in business efficiency to the Ameri- 
can Negro. 

“Then, too, American business it- 
self is more and more recognizing 
that merchandising by, and among 
Negroes is a substantial part of the 
general process of distributing com- 
modities; and because of that a more 
general tendency to accord to Negro 
merchants educational assistance is 
noticeable. 

“At present the files of the small 
business section of the domestic com- 
merce division contain information to 
the effect that Negroes are engaged 
in more than 60 different lines of 
manufacture and 179 different types 
of retail merchandising.” 

Some Individual Successes in 
Business 

Negroes have entered the automo- 
bile business. Homer Roberts oper- 
ates, in Chicago, his own sales and 
display. room devoted exclusively to 
the sale of new .cars. Albert A. 
French has been recently appointed 
a direct factory Ford dealer in Bal- 
timore. His sales and service build- 
ing is located in “auto-row” and has 
the very latest mechanical equipment 
and devices in the service depart- 
ment. Mr. French is reported. to 
have been identified, in various 
capacities, with the Ford interests 
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for about sixteen years. He was in 
business for himself as a Ford dealer 
in Philadelphia prior to going to Balti- 
more. 

Starting, in 1916, with two Packard 
automobiles for- rental business .and 
one taxi cab, William H. Peters and 
Samuel Hamilton of New York City, 
were reported; in 1930, to be the 
largest Negro taxi cab operators in 
the United States. Their business is 
said to represent a half million dol- 
lars investment. The firm has 250 
special built taxi cabs and a working 
force of more than 750 persons. 

Other examples of businesses in 
which Negroes are succeeding are: 
The People’s Ice Cream Company, of 
Pensacola, Florida, employing 28 per- 
sons and turning out 500 gallons of | 
ice cream daily. | 

What is said to be the largest and | 
finest department store owned and. 
operated by Negroes in the United | 
States is the T. J. Elliot Rerprinien | 
Store at Muskogee, Oklahoma. This 
store carries a general stock of 
goods inventoried at approximately 
$90,000 and employs 25 salesmen 
and saleswomen. 

Arthur Herndon, who began mak- 
ing high grade candies in Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina, some 20 years 
ago now operates the Southern Can- 
dy Company, an incorporated manu- 
facturing concern employing a dozen 
men in its modern plant. 

Thomas Pritchard, a Negro, who 
operates the Dixie Kitchen at Manila, 
Philippine Islands, has 140 em- 
ployees and is reported to serve some 
2,500 persons daily. 

The Hefflin Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Los Angeles, California, is 
a Negro concern devoted to the manu- 
facturing of furniture with toy mak- 
ing as a side line. Their factory is 
valued at over $200,000. 

A Negro corporation operates an 
enameling plant at Palmyra, New 
Jersey, and manufactures enameled 
signs. Some 50 persons are employed 
in the manufacturing and the whole- 
sale and retail distribution of the 
signs. 

Paul R. Williams is a successful 
architect in Los Angeles and is a 
member of the American Institute of 
Architects. 

With the completion of the con- 
crete skeleton of the first unit of 
the $10,000,000 Walnut Plaza Apart-; 
ment building in Philadelphia, a, 
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record was established for reen- 
forced concrete work. The structure, 
which is ten stories, on a site 262 
feet by 148 feet, building measure- 
ments, was completed in sixty-nine 
days, insofar as the concrete work is 
concerned. Frederick Massiah, a Ne- 
gro, engineer and contractor held the 
contract for this phase of the develop- 
ment., It is understood that the con- 
tractor had a contract from the 
builders, Armstrong and Latta, white, 
with a limited clause in it, specify- 
ing that the work had to be com- 
pleted within a certain number of 
days. A bond also was necessary as 
is the case with big developments 
guaranteeing that the work had to 
be completed at a certain date. This 
necessitated the hiring of a small 
floating population of an average of 
two hundred and fifty men per week. 
They were employed in all phases of 
concrete work, and their work at 
times was so rapid, and the progress 
of the development moved with such 
exact precision, that it was often 
necessary to send rush calls to the 
steel mills for more steel. Thirty- 
eight carloads of material were used 
each week and every six days there 
had to be two carloads of steel de- 
livered on the job. All told, there 
are 700 tons of steel in the first unit 
of the development. 

During the course of constructing 
the concrete skeleton, a class of en- 
gineering students from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania visited the de- 
velopment to study the methods of 
the contractor. Among other de- 
velopments of which Mr. Massiah was 
the concrete contractor is the new 
Browning-King building at 16th and 
Chestnut streets and the sixteen 
story apartment building at 19th and 
Panama streets. The only elliptical 
concrete dome in the United States, 
which graces the Church of the As- 
cension of Our Lord at F. and West- 
moreland streets, was built by Mr. 
Massiah. 

Archie A. Alexander, a young 
colored engineer, recently completed 
the erection of a $2,500,000 central 
heating plant for the University of 
Iowa. This marks the conclusion of 
contracts worth $5,000,000 in twelve 
years by Alexander. In commenting 
upon the successful career of this 
young engineer, The Gazette-Republi- 
can (white) published at Cedar 


Rapids, lowa, says: 
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“Fifteen years ago the University 
of Iowa awarded the degree of bache- 
lor of science in engineering to a 
young Negro. Starting, in 1915, in a 
field practically closed to his race, he 
has forged to the front until he is 
recognized as one of the leading con- 
tracting engineers in Iowa and the 
midwest. For two years after his 
graduation from Iowa, he worked as 
a designing engineer for a Denver 
company. Then he became a con- 
tracting engineer, getting small pav- 
ing jobs at the start, but gradually 
increasing his field until now he has 
built many bridges, viaducts, sewage 
systems and buildings, including the 
central heating plant. Practically, all 
of the skilled workmen on Alexan- 
der’s jobs are white men and their 
comments on their boss give a direct 
commentary on the character of the 
man. Alexander goes about his job 
with a pack of blue prints in his 
hands, a gleam in his eyes ag he di- 
rects the rearing of a monument to 
himself that will outlast even the 
memorial to his class.” It will be 
recalled that this is the same Alexan- 
der who became the first of a great 
trio of colored tackles on the Uni- 
versity of Iowa football team. 

The building world was surprised 
in 1925 to learn that the contract for 
the foundation of the Hospital Cen- 
ter of New York City had been let 
to the Irving Fireproof Centering 
Company, a colored company of 
which Samuel A. Irving is the found- 
er and head. As the Columbia-Pres- 
byterian Medical Center was one of 
the largest and most important 
building projects then under construc- 
tion in New York, several hundred 
contractors sent in bids. The Irv- 
ing Fireproof Centering Company 
was the successful bidder for the 
foundation work. The buildings in- 
cluded in the Center are the Presby- 
terian and Columbia Medical schools, 
the State Psychiatrie Institute and 
Hospital, the Neurological Institute, 
Babies’ Hospital, Sloane Hospital for 
Women, Vanderbilt Clinic, and the 
Presbyterian Hospital School for 
Nursing. These buildings contain 
over 23,000,000 cubic feet, or one and 
a-half times the space in the Wool- 
worth building. According to Mr. 
Irving, more concrete was used in 
the foundation of this group of 
buildings than he had ever used be- 
fore in a single building operation. 


medicine to relieve pain, 








Paul E. Johnson, of Chicago, is a 
manufacturer of therapeutic lamps. 


‘His line includes incandescent carbon 


and a special heat or infra-red lamp, 
made in different types and styles. 
These lamps are used in the field of 
for the 
treatment of tuberculosis, ulcers, 
anemia and nervousness. Johnson’s 
lamps are also used in the industrial 
field for aging woods, curing tobac- 
co, tanning leather, making patent 
leather, sterilizing water, testing 
dyes, ete. 

Life Insurance as an Investment 

A considerable number of Negroes, 
in recent years, have used life in- 
surance as a form of investment. Ac- 
cording to the North Carolina Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company the fol- 
lowing persons carry insurance poli- 
cies of $25,000 or more: 

Watt Terry, millionaire real estate 
broker of New York and Brocton, 
Massachusetts, $545,000; John A. 
Kenney, physician, Newark, New J er- 
sey, $225,000; C. C. Spaulding, presi- 
dent, North Carolina Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, $200,000; An- 
thony Overton, president, Victory 
Life Insurance Company, Chicago, 
$158,500; J. M. Avery, president, and 
secretary, North Carolina Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, $131,000; W. F. 
Boddie, banker, Atlanta, Georgia, 
$130,000; A. E. Bush, president, Cen- 
tury Life Insurance Company, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, $130,000; Henry A. 
Boyd, publisher, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, $115,000; John E. Nail, New 
York City, real estate, $115,000; W. 
F. Willoughby, physician, Englewood, 
New Jersey, $115,000; H. L. Hunter, 
physician, Hamilton, Ohio, $115,000; 
R. L. MecDougald, business man, 
Durham, North Carolina, $90,000; 
Samuel A. Irving, contractor, New 
York City, $85,000; William H. 
Wortham, real estate, New York, 
$83,500; Richard M. Fowler, phy- 
sician, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
$77,000; Edgar P. Benjamin, lawyer, 
Boston, Massachusetts, $75,000; P. 
M. H. Savory, physician, New York, 
$65,000; James T. W. Granady, New 
York, $50,000; Channing H. Tobias, 
National Board Y. M. C. A., New 
York, $50,000; George M. Oliver, 
clergyman, New York, $40,000; Fitz- 
herbert Howell, real estate, New 
York, $35,000; P. M. Murray, phy- 
sician, New York, $30,000; J. A. 
Steele, plumbing contractor, New 
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York, $30,000; George C. Booth, phy- 
sician, New York, $28,500; James S. 
Watson, lawyer, New York, $27,000. 


Negro Insurance Companies 


Insurancé from the standpoint of 
capital concentrated is the largest 
field of business in which Negroes 
are engaged. It was reported at the 
1930 meeting of the National Negro 
Insurance Association that the 21 
companies in the Association had a 
total insurance in force of $260,174,- 
467.00 of which $169,976,107.00 was 
industrial life and $90,198,360.00 was 
ordinary life. The total assets of 
these companies were $18,445,798.00. 
LIST OF MORE IMPORTANT INSUR- 


ANCE COMPANIES OPERATED 
BY NEGROES 


Alabama 
Provident Insurance Company ______ Mobile 
Union Mutual Insurance Company __ Mobile 
Union Central Relief Association _ Birmingham 
Arkansas 
Century Life Insurance Company _ Hot Springs 
California 


Golden State Guaranty Fund Insurance Com- 
Danlyipe— see. Sees eo Los Angeles 
: District of Columbia 
Federal Life Insurance Company _ Washington 
National Benefit Life Insurance Company 
fe iy ep ea ee Washington 
Florida 
Afro-American Insurance Company 
Sees pean he Ue aes nee Jacksonville 
People’s Industrial Insurance Company 
Pe a es els eT Se Jacksonville 
Central Industrial Insurance Company _ Tampa 
Citizens Industrial Life Insurance Company 
ee ee ee ee Jacksonville 
Georgia 
Atlanta Life Insurance Company -__ Atlanta 
Georgia Mutual Insurance Company — Augusta 


Guaranty Mutual Insurance Company 
ee ee ee re 2 eee Savannah 

People’s Health and Life Insurance Com- 
Daun = eee RS - PD Savannah 

Pilgrim Health and Life Insurance Company 
ee a eS Augusta 

Illinois 

Underwriters Mutual Insurance Company 
ee ee eee FNS Chicago 

Unity Mutual Insurance Company __ Chicago 


Insurance Company 
PE A Bg RS Set ee Se Chicago 
Pyramid Mutual Insurance Company _ Chicago 
Victory Life Insurance Company __ Chicago 
Indiana 
Gibraltar Health and Accident Insurance Com- 
Paty Soames owe ke | ee Indianapolis 
Kentucky 
Domestic Life Insurance Company — Louisville 
Mammoth Life and Accident Insurance Com- 
Pany Voss aes ee eee Louisville 
Louisiana 
Louisiana Industrial Life Insurance Company 
enh Semen teas eee ee Ee New Orleans 
The Liberty Industrial Life Insurance Com- 
pany. New Orleans 
Unity Industrial Life Insurance Company 
Se era a RN New Orleans 
Douglas Life Insurance Company 
Lys ieee see ee ees a ee New Orleans 
Globe Beneficial Association --._.New Orleans 
Pelican Industrial Life Insurance Company 
Shreveport 


Supreme Liberty Life 
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New Jersey 
Globe Beneficial Association ~_______ Newark 
North Carolina 


Bankers Fire Insurance Company ____Durham 
Eagle Life Insurance Company ______ Raleigh 
North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Com- 

pany, ice. ee ee Durham 


Winston Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Stee teste see Winston-Salem 
King Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Ere Sete oe a Le Se EE Edenton 
Ohio 

Anchor Life Insurance Company __ Cleveland 

Fireside Mutual Aid Association __ Cincinnati 
Oklahoma 

Security Life Insurance Company _ Muskogee 
Tennessee 

Universal Life Insurance Company _ Memphis 
Virginia 

Richmond Beneficial Life Insurance Company 

rs eat Se Me Richmond 


Southern Aid Society of Virginia _ Richmond 
Negro Banks 


The Freedmen’s Bank—During the 
Civil War, military savings banks 
were established at Beaufort, South 
Carolina, and Norfolk, Virginia, in 
order to give the colored troops. cen- 
tered at these points an opportunity 
to save their pay. These banks were 
so successful that the friends of the 
Negro decided to provide an oppor- 
tunity for all the emancipated slaves 
to save their earnings. The matter 
was laid before Congress, and on 
March 3, 1865, by congressional en- 
actment, “The Freedmen’s Savings 
Bank and Trust Company was estab- 
lished.” 

Branches of the Freedmen’s Bank were es- 
tablished at: 

Atlanta, Georgia; Augusta, Georgia; Bal- 
timore, Maryland; Beaufort, South Carolina; 
Charleston, South Carolina; Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee; Columbus, Mississippi; Columbia, Ten- 
nessee; Huntsville, Alabama; Jacksonville, 
Florida; Lexington, Kentucky; Little Rock, 
Arkansas; Louisville, Kentucky; Lynchburg, 
Virginia; Macon, Georgia; Memphis, Tennes- 
see; Mobile, Alabama; Montgomery, Ala- 
bama; Natchez, Mississippi; Nashville, Ten- 
nessee; New Bern, North Carolina; New Or- 
leans, Louisiana; New York City; Norfolk, 
Virginia; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Raleigh, 
North Carolina; Richmond, Virginia; Savan- 
nah, Georgia; Shreveport, Louisiana; Alexan- 
dria, Louisiana; St. Louis, Missouri; Talla- 
hassee, Florida; Vicksburg, Mississippi; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Wilmington, North Carolina. 


Section V of the Act of Incorpora- 
tion of the Freedmen’s Bank said, 
“that the general business and ob- 
ject of the corporation hereby cre- 
ated shall be to receive on deposit 
such sums of money as may from 
time to time be offered therefore by 
or on behalf of persons heretofore 
held in slavery in the United States 
or their descendants, and investing 
the same in stocks, bonds, treasury 
notes and other securities of the 
United States.” 
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In 1870, an amendment to the char- 
ter was secured by which one-half 
of the funds subject to investment 
might at the discretion of the trus- 
tees be invested “in bonds and notes 
secured by mortgages on real estate 
and double the value of the loan.” 
This amendment permitted injudi- 
cious speculation and caused the sus- 
pension of the bank in 1873. During 
the time that the bank was in exis- 
tence about $57,000,000 were de- 
posited. Sixty-two per cent of the 
losses were repaid to the depositors 
as follows: November 1, 1875, 20 per 
cent; March 20, 1878, 10 per cent; 
September 1, 1880, 10 per cént; June 
1, 1882, 15 per cent; May 12, 1883, 
7 per cent. 

“The accounts of the Freedmen’s 
Savings and Trust Company were 
finally closed on December 1, 1920, 
and the comptroller of currency, as 
commissioner, reported to the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives 
that the sum of $1,733,475.71 had 
been paid on claims amounting to 
$2,939,925.22. The funds of this 
company were entirely exhausted on 
that date.” 

The First Private Negro’ Banks— 
The Capital Savings Bank of Wash- 
ington, D. C., began business Octo- 
.ber 17, 1888. After being run for 
about sixteen years it failed. 


The True Reformers’ Bank of 
Richmond was chartered March 2, 
1888. It began business, April 3, 
1889. The bank failed in 1910. 


The Mutual Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chattanooga, Tennessee, was 
started in 1889 and failed in the 
panic of 1898. 


The Alabama Penny Savings Bank, 
Birmingham, Alabama, began _busi- 
ness October 15, 1890. Failed, De- 
cember 28, 1915. 


There are now 51 Negro banks, 
capitalized at about $3,000,000 with 
resources of about $20,000,000. The 
volume of their annual business 
amounts to about $75,000,000. 


DIRECTORY OF NEGRO BANKS 
Alabama 
Acme Finance Corporation ____ Birmingham 
Tuskegee Institute Savings Bank __ Tuskegee 
Institute 
District of Columbia 


Industrial Savings Bank 


Washington 
Mhemenuderitial [Banc as enna 


Washington 





F Florida 
Tie Ocala ‘Savings “Banks 2lse22ee2 Ocala 
ai Georgia : 
Tyiberty Savings & Real Estate Corporation 
parietal Bes Sat A lt Sy EE Macon 
Middle Georgia Savings & Investment Com- 
(og Ree eee Se EMME TI SS ee Macon 
Laborers’ Savings & Loan Company 
ES a A D>, See aes ee eee Columbus 
Citizens / Trust AGompany), 2225-32 = Atlanta 
Wage Earners Realty & Investment Company 
Ne ses rds 2. RS Te ees ae ee ae Macon 
Illinois } 
Douglas National Bank of Chicago _ Chicago 
Kentucky a 
Furst, Standard Bank) == ssee=s5 Louisville 
American Mutual Savings Bank -_ Louisville 
Maryland : 
Harryit-@7 sWilson: sBbank,. =< 20.2 Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Eureka Cooperative Bank —-~----_-_ Boston 
South End Cooperative Bank —_-___ Boston 
Michigan 
D. C. Northecross & Company, Bankers , 
a ee ee eee ee ee Detroit 
People’s Finance Corporation ~-_~~~ Detroit 
Missouri d 
People’s Finance Corporation -_-_ St. Louis 
Peoples’ Finance Corporation __ Kansas City 
North Carolina 
Dime... Bank 35° 233 eee Kinston 
Holloway, Murphy & Company ---- Kinston 
Mechanics & Farmers Bank ________ Durham 
Mutual Aid & Banking Company _. Newbern 
Ohio 
Cleveland’s Peoples Finance Corporation 
Sat eer ae 2h See eee Cleveland 
Star Building and Loan Association — Toledo 
Building & Loan Association ___. Springfield 


Empire Savings & Loan Company _ Cleveland 
Hamilton 


Building & Loan Association —~~__ 
Adelphi Building, Loan & Savings 
GComipaiiiy 285 Seas eas ee ee ee 
Oklahoma 

Merchants & Farmers Bank 
Inter City Finance Corporation 
Pennsylvania 

Citizens & Southern Bank & Trust 





Companyy. = eee eee ee 4 Philadelphia 
South Carolina 
Victory sSavings “Bank. (= = 22 see Columbia 
Mutual “Savings Bank ..2 20225. Charleston 
‘Tennessee 

Citizens’ Savings Bank & Trust 

CGompanyss20 oes. Sea ee ween ak Nashville 

Texas 

Farmers’ Improvement Bank ________ Waco 
Farmers’ & Mechanics Bank ________ Tyler 
Fraternal Bank & Trust Company 

BR) Se ee ae ee eee Fort Worth 
Workmen’s Savings & Loan Company 

i eee IS NE et a ae Galveston 

Virginia 

Acori.s Bark) ce,toce hs bey. Bes enue Roanoke 
Metropolitan Bank & ‘Trust Company 

ee Oe at Cee ene eee eT Norfolk 
Commercial Bank & Trust Company 

eae eee ee eee Annee AISI NS Sb Richmond 
Sons and Daughters of Peace, Penny, Nickel 

and Dimie: Bank ==. 6 Newport News 
Second Street Savings Bank ____ Richmond 


Peoples’ Dime Savings Bank & Trust 

Gorm Banya sss ee ee Staunton 
Savings Bank of Danville Danville 
St. Luke’s Penny Savings Bank __ Richmond 
The Phoenix Bank of Nansemond __ Suffolix 
Continental Savings Bank ________ Dendron 

. West Virginia 

Mutual Savings & Loan Company — Charleston 
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Migration Movement a Good Thing 
for the Negro and for the South 


_ The migration of the Negro con- 
tinued during’ the period 1925-1930 
but with a lessened volume as com- 
pared with the period 1915-1920 or 
the period 1920-1925. The main 
stream of the migration from the 
South for the past five years as in 
earlier periods was to northern in- 
dustrial centers. There was, how- 
ever, a considerable migration to the 
West occasioned both by the growth 
of industry in that section and the 
development of cotton production in 
western Texas, New Mexico, Arizo- 
na, and California. There, likewise, 
has been during the past few years 
a considerable migration to Florida 
from the other southern states. This 
was caused by the large urban and 
rural development in that ‘state. 


The migration of the Negro is 
bringing about a change in the re- 
lationship and the attitude of the 
South toward the Negro. Before the 
migration, the South was mainly 
concerned with how it might control 
Negro labor rather than about the 
needs of the laborers and how they 
should be treated. A result of the 
migration has been to focus atten- 
tion on the needs of the laborers and 
to cause a great deal of discussion 
about how they should be treated. It 
is causing the South to assume a new 
attitude toward Negro labor. This 
_ new attitude is finding expression in 
the tendency to pay Negroes higher 
wages, to accord them just treat- 
ment, including a tendency to give 
them better protection under the law 
and to provide better educational fa- 
cilities for them. This latter tenden- 
cy is shown by the _ increasing 
amounts which are being expended 
in providing better public school fa- 
cilities. 

Out of the great welter of discus- 
sion relative to the migration move- 
ment, there has emerged the more or 
less general view that the migration 
of the Negro will be a good thing 
for the South and the Negro. It will 
be a good thing for the South for 
the reason that the Negro popula- 
tion will be more evenly distributed 
over the entire country and it will 





tend to take away from the South 
the fear, real or alleged, of race 
domination, and remove many of the 
peculiar characteristics which today 
hamper its development. 

The general effect on the South 
may be stated as follows: It will tend 
to accentuate the breaking up of the 
plantation system; it will increase 
the use of machinery in agriculture; 
it will help to bring about the diver- 
sification of farming; it will improve 
the social life of both whites and 
Negroes; it will tend to secure bet- 
ter treatment of tenants, white and 
black; it will secure better education- 
al facilities; labor in the South, both 
white and black, will become more 
valuable and will be accorded better 
treatment; and it will help to break 
up the mass of Negroes. It already 
appears that the counties of the 
South in which the population is one- 
half or more Negro are decreasing 
in number and the proportion of Ne- 
groes in these counties in which, Ne- 
groes are still in the majority is de- 
creasing. 

Prosecutions for Peonage 

There was, during the period 1925- 
1930, a number of prosecutions, un- 
der the charge of peonage, of plan- 
tation owners and turpentine and 
lumber camp operators. Four men, 
in 1925, were sentenced at Anderson, 
South Carolina, to imprisonment in 
the federal prison at Atlanta, follow- 
ing their conviction in the United 
States court on charges growing out 
of the alleged holding of a Negro 
man in peonage. At Corpus Christi, 
Texas, five white men including the 
sheriff, two deputy sheriffs and a 
justice of the peace, were found 
guilty of peonage by a federal jury 
hol. IOS Parl 

Two cases of peonage or virtual 
enslavement, discovered by agents of 
the Department of Justice, resulted 
in the arrest and indictment, in 1927, 
of four men, two of whom were 
wealthy plantation owners in Amite 
County, Mississippi. Joseph S. An- 
ders and Loomie Blumfield, the two 
plantation owners, caused the depu- 
ty sheriffs of Tangipahoa Parish, 
Louisiana, to arrest a Negro at his 
home in that parish, for a debt which 
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the two men claimed the N egro owed 
them, and to avoid threatened jail 
sentence the Negro is said to have 
agreed to work out the debt on the 
plantations. He was, without extra- 
dition proceedings, “smuggled” by 
automobile across the Louisiana-Mis- 
sissippi state line. Webb Bellue and 
John D. Alford, also of Amite Coun- 
ty, were indicted on charges of hav- 
ing sold Crawford Allen, fifty-year- 
old Negro, his wife and three chil- 
dren for $20. In this case it was 
charged that the two men seized the 
Negro and his family for an alleged 
$20 debt and transported, them to 
their farm near Fluker, Louisiana, 
where they were forced to work sev- 
eral weeks without pay. Alford was 
sentenced to six months in the Tan- 
gipahoa Parish jail. 

Florida Labor Laws and Their 

Operation 

The most numerous instances of 
peonage came from Florida. This 
in spite of the fact that in 1923, 
after an expose by the New York 
World, the Florida legislature abol- 
ished the leasing and flogging of 
convicts. M. B. Davis and Charles 
Land, turpentine operators and 
three other persons of Calhoun Coun- 
ty, Florida, charged with peonage 
were found guilty by a federal jury 
in May, 1925. The New York World, 
in its issue of November 24, 1929, 
carried an extended article by a spe- 
cial correspondent setting forth the 
extent and the evils of peonage as 
practiced in Florida. This correspon- 
dent pointed out that a law of that 
state, passed in 1919, “is responsible 
for the imprisonment of many an ig- 
norant Negro; for no other crime 
than leaving his employer and for 
nothing more nor less than simple 
debt.”’ 


This law, Sections 7300 and 7304 of 
the General Laws of Florida, sets 
forth that: “Any person in this state 
who shall with intent to injure and 
defraud, under and by reason of a 
contract or promise to perform labor 
or service procure or obtain money 
or other things of value as a credit, 
or as advances, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine 
not exceeding $500 or by imprison- 
ment not exceeding six months.” 

Section 7304. In all prosecutions 
for a violation of the foregoing sec- 
tion this failure or refusal without 








just cause, to perform such labor or 


.serviee or to pay for the money or 


other thing of value so obtained or 
procured shall be prima facie evi- 
dence of the intent to injure and de- 
fraud.” 

The law is on its face and in the 
opinion of the best legal’ minds of 
the state unconstitutional. The cor- 
respondent was of the opinion that. 
the great majority of the people of 
Florida held no brief for their 1919 
law. The facts were given over to 
agents of the bureau of investiga- 
tion, United States Department -of 
Justice. The difficulties in the way 
of legal action were keenly summed 
up by a business man of Perry—a. 
leader of his community. 

“Yes, all you say is so. We know 
how conditions are. And you can 
talk your head off to the United 
States Government, and they can in- 
vestigate to their hearts’ content. 
Do you know why they can’t get any 
convictions? Here’s why: Suppose 
they arrest some operators. All right. 
Now bring them into court. They’re 
men of wealth and _ respectability. 
They own big property. They elect 
the county and state officers. Who’s 
the jury? Men who owe ’em money! 
Accuse ’em of peonage. They bring 
in records to show they don’t owe a 
Negro a penny. The owner, the boss 
men, the bookkeeper, the commissary 
clerk, all testify. And what else? 
Every big company has favorite Ne- 
groes, who get good wages and act 
as straw bosses. They put them on 
the stand. They’ve been working for 
that company for years; paid every 
month and never mistreated. And 
against that line-up, you got a poor 
devil of an ignorant Negro off a 
chain gang! Think you can convict? 
Don’t be absurd! Who would that 
jury believe?” So any moves of 
state or federal officers may be 
awaited with interest. 

In December, 1929, a federal grand 
jury at Pensacola, Florida, returned 
no indictments for alleged violations 
of the Federal Peonage Act of the 
Florida turpentine camps. A jury 
in the United States middle Georgia 
district court, Americus division, re- 
turned a verdict acquitting W. D. 
Arnold of holding Claude King, white, 
and John Vanover, Negro, in peon- 
age. The verdict was returned 
after the jury had deliberated an 
hour and three minutes. The trial 
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consumed four days. The Columbus 
(Ga.) Enquirer-Sun in reporting this 
case stated that Arnold admitted 
killing a Negro several years ago, 
said he had lasKed another and beat 
a third with an automobile jack be- 
cause he had stolen a pistol, but de- 
nied he ever had held any of his 
laborers in peonage. His denial fol- 
lowed the reiterated statements of 
King and Vanover that they had been 
severely whipped by Arnold’s orders 
while they were employed on his 
farm. 

Several Webster County farmers, a 
peace officer and a banker took the 
stand and testified Arnold had a 
reputation for mistreating his farm 
hands. Arnold produced an equal 
number of witnesses who testified he 
was a good character.” James Pig- 
gott, a wealthy planter of Washing- 
ton Parish, Louisiana, was indicted, 
in 1929, by a federal grand jury 6n 
charges of peonage. He plead guilty 
and was sentenced in April, 1930. 


The Negro in Industry 

The following excerpts, on the Ne- 
gro in industry, taken from the 
volume, “Negro in American Civili- 
zation,” are important: 

“By and large, American industry 
has put brains into displacing skilled 
labor by machinery but has taken un- 
skilled labor for granted. It is only 
within the last few years that Ameri- 
can industry has begun deliberately 
to use machinery to replace unskilled 
labor. Heretofore it has depended 
upon unskilled labor from Europe 
for its rough jobs and has used ma- 
chinery largely as a. replacer of 
skilled labor. In the interval between 
the abandonment of this policy and 
the inauguration of the new one, the 
Negro became almost indispensable. 

“The continued specializing of proc- 
ess and product calls not so much 
for a long and unpleasant relation- 
ship of learning with a skilled work- 
er, as for some specialized compe- 
tence, such as dexterity, strength, 
endurance, and divided skill. ' The 
continued use of machinery is creat- 
ing an increasingly large body of 
work of the grade to which Negro 
and women workers are most fre- 
quently limited. 

“The general situation of the Ne- 
gro worker in relation to income and 


wages are: 
1. For unskilled work in the North there 

is little difference between wages paid to Ne- 

groes and wages paid to non-union whites. 








2. In most sections of the South, for un- 
skilled work, the wages for Negroes are less 
than the wages paid whites. 

3. For skilled work in the North the scale 
of wages for whites and Negroes is practical- 
ly the same, but Negroes do not get free 
access to work. 

4. For skilled work in the South Negroes 
have greater access but in most sections there 
is a dual wage scale. : 

5. On.piece rates in the North there is 
the same scale, but Negroes are seldom al- 
lowed the piece work bringing highest pay. 

6. On piece work in the South there are 
occasional differences in scales as well as 
limitations to the work that brings the low- 
est returns. 

“Objections to Negro Labor—Some 
of the causes of exclusion of Negroes 
from plants may be summarized as 


follows: 

1. Traditional 
employ Negroes. 

2. Fear of racial difficulties if whites and 
Negroes are introduced into the same plant. 

3. Fear of the objection of white workers 
and resultant labor difficulties. 

4. Traditional beliefs about the Negro 
which concern their mentality and character, 
and general inability to perform the work 
required. 

5. Fear of bringing Negroes 
with white women workers. 

6. Lack of training of Negroes for certain 


policy of the plant not to 


into contact 


jobs. ; 
7. Unsatisfactory experience with Negro 
workers in the past. 


Advocacy of certain jobs as belonging 
exclusively to the white race. 

9. Expense that would be involved in mak- 
ing alterations in the building to accommo- 
date white and Negro workers separately. 

10. Objections of labor unions. 

“The reactions of present employ- 
ers on the question of skilled Negro 


workers may be grouped as follows: 
(a) Those who think they cannot perform 
other than unskilled work because of limited 
intelligence; 
(b) Those who think they can perform 
other than unskilled tasks but lack both train- 
ing and the opportunity for training; 


(c) Those who entertain the belief that 
Negro workers are inherently incapable of 
jobs requiring skill and responsibility, but 


who have not tested these beliefs by any ex- 
periment; 

(d) Those who believe that they are capa- 
ble of skilled responsible work; because they 
are at present engaged upon it, or have been 
known to perform it satisfactorily. 

“The contradictions in the various 
statements concerning the efficiency 
of the Negro indicate that we are 
still in the realm of belief and opin- 
ion and not in the realm of ascer- 
tained fact. 

“In spite of that, we find that the 
majority of employers (when meas- 
ured both by the number of employ- 
ers and by the number of people en- 
ployed) say that the Negro is about 
as good as the white worker, and 
that some say he is better. 

“With regard to the labor turn- 
over of the Negro we are told in 
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some quarters that he is unsatisfac- 
tory and not faithful and takes ex- 
cessive time off. But a rather care- 
ful study has been made in certain 
localities and it is found that the 
Negro labor turnover is not so very’ 
much different from the white labor 
turnover. Moreover, we know that 
labor turnover depends largely upon 
management, and where we have a 
high turnover we do not talk about 
the worker any more; we want to 
know what is the matter with the 
employment policy of the industry 
concerned. : 

“Some plants with ag many as 25 
per cent Negroes in the total work- 
ing force reported that they were re- 
sponsible for 75 per cent of the turn- 
over. However, this was in unskilled 
work where turnover generally is 
high, and an equal number of firms 
stated that the Negro turnover had 
not been, even at the start, any 
greater than for other racial groups. 


“Too often the employer has turned 
to the southern Negro simply in the 
hope that he could be pulled out of 
a tight labor difficulty in this fash- 
ion. The result is that the employer 
puts the newcomer on what might be 
termed turnover work—work not 
fitted to the man’s training, and up- 
on which there would be a constant 
change of employees under any cir- 
cumstances.” 

Harvey J. Borders of Buffalo, New 
York, employed at the Pullman car 
shops, is said to hold the world’s 
record on wheel turning on the new 
Seller’s wheel-lathe. The capacity 
of the lathe is sixteen pairs of wheels 
a day of eight and three-fourths 
hours. In two weeks time, Borders 
was turning out 22 pairs of wheels 
per day and a week later he reached 
his highest mark of 29 and one-half 
pairs in one day. His highest mark 
for one week was one hundred and 
thirty-five pairs of wheels. Between 
August 25, 1922 and March 30, 1926, 
he turned out 21,000 pairs of wheels, 
which is 8,000 more than any other 
turner’s work recorded in the same 
length of time. 

Sam Dabney, colored coal miner 
of Harvey, West Virginia, is reported 
to be the champion coal digger and 
loader of the state. Dabney, loaded 
554 tons of coal in 26% working 
days, besides doing day work. The 
figures received show that he worked 
at coal loading for 196 hours on a 








basis. of eight hours a day and that 
‘he loaded an average of 2.1 tons of 
coal every hour that he worked. 
Negro Women in Industry _ 
A survey of Negro women in in- 


- dustry in fifteen states by the wo- 


men’s bureau of the Department of 
Labor furnishes the following inter- 


esting facts: F 
Number of states studied) 22-22. = 225 15 
Number of establishments visited ~--~-~ 682 
Number of Negro women employed ~~ 17,134 
Number of establishments in manu- 

facturing and mercantile industries -- 312 
Number of Negro women employed 

in these, exclusive of women known 

to be sweepers or cleaners ~------_ 12,284 
Number of women in manufacturing 

prdfits? ste eS pact ek ee 12,123 
Number of women in general 

mercantile establishments ~----------_ 161 


“The types of work in which Negro 
women were found may safely be 
said to represent, for them, distinct 
if somewhat slow industrial progress. 
Large numbers were still engaged in 
Sweeping and in cleaning of various 
kinds and many of these have been 
omitted from the present. study. 
Others worked at tasks that would 
properly be classified under general 
labor. Still others were in employ- 
ments that, while scarcely unusual in 
themselves, were notable because 
they represented the carrying over 
of the older traditional occupations, 
sometimes with changes in method, 
into the newer industrial system. A 
considerable number operated ma- 
chines of different kinds, many of 
which involved only simple opera- 
tions or movements repeated indefi- 
nitely, but some of which required 
dexterity or a degree of skill. A 
few were found in supervisory posts 
or in positions involving more or less 
responsibility. Two of these were in 
a pickle factory and seven were in a 
plant making house furnishings. In 
each of these cases one of the women 
had entire charge of engaging and 
supervising all Negro women in the. 
establishment, while the others super- 
vised departments, instructed, or in- 
spected. In a shirt factory more re- 
cently visited and not included in the 
general tabulations the duty of en- 
gaging and supervising Negro wo- 
men devolved upon a Negro woman. 
In a nut plant one Negro woman was 
in charge of nineteen in the sorting 
department. Two timekeepers were 
found—one in a tobacco and one in 
a glass factory. Occupations that 
required the greatest skill were those 
of the spinners in textile plants, 
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of the loopers and seamers in hosiery 
mills, of the operators of power sew- 
ing machines and of metal presses, of 


the riviters-in-bag factories, of the} 


core makers in metal plants, of a 
few of those working in wooden-box 
making, and of those found in one 
printing and: publishing house in 
which Negro women were carrying 
on all parts of the work, however 
skilled, including monotype operat- 
ing, composing, and proof reading. 
“Week’s earnings were ascertained 
for 5,588 women in 209 establish- 
ments in eleven states, year’s earn- 
ings of 330 women in 55 establish- 
ments in nine states. Differences in 
time of survey, in type of industry, 





and in locality narrow the scope of 
the accurate comparisons that are 
possible from the data secured. In 
four states the median of the week’s 
earnings of all women reported was 
$5.70 or less, in two states it was 
$11.30 or more; earnings in the other 
five states ranged from $6.10 to $8.65. 
The highest of all medians of a 
week’s earnings in any industry were 
those of women in general mercan- 
tile establishments and in slaughter- 
ing and meat packing in a state sur- 
veyed in 1920, the lowest were those 
of women in a lumber and veneer 
mill in 1922 and of women in a cloth- 
ing plant in 1920. 


TIME IN THE TRADE 
2.819 NEGRO WOMEN IN I2 STATES 


Per Cent 
of women 


Under 6 months 


6 months and 
Under 1 year 


1 and under 
2 years 


2 ond under 
3 years 


3 ond under 
4 years 


4 and under 
5 years 8.5 


S and under 
10 years 


10 years and 
over 


u.S.Dept. of Labor 
Women's Bureou 
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“The earnings of pieceworkers| jobs are traditionally “white” or - 
showed -much greater fluctuations| “Negro” may be questioned, for 


than did those of timeworkers, and 
in many occupations some _ piece- 
workers had “earnings far — below 
those of any timeworker in the same 
occupation. 

“The highest year’s earnings were 
$1,189 received by a meat trimmer 
in 1920. In 1922, a handsewer in a 
bag factory received $895, and in the 
same year a machine operator in a 
metal plant received $747. A twist- 
er in a tobacco factory in 1925 earned 
$916. The lowest year’s earnings were 
those of a roving hauler in cottonyard 
goods in 1922, $172.” 

Mexican Labor Competes with 
Negro Labor 

During the past several years 
there has been a large immigration 
of Mexican laborers into the United 
States. They are found in the south- 
west in the beet and cotton fields 


and to some degree in other agricul- | 


tural work such as truck farming 
and sheep herding. They are used 
to a large extent as section hands 
and in other unskilled work on rail- 
roads in the southwest. They have 
penetrated from the west and south- 
west further north and into the mid- 
west. There are fairly large colo- 
nies in several of the mid-west cities. 
They are used as unskilled and semi- 
skilled labor in the mines and in the 
steel industries. 

Their low standard of living al- 
lows their employment at an even 
lower wage than is paid Negro labor- 
ers. Because of its cheapness, Mexi- 
can labor has become a serious com- 
petitor of Negro labor. In many 
cases the Mexican worker, as he 
moves to the North and East, re- 
places the unskilled Negro worker. 
This competition of Mexican and Ne- 
gro labor is reflected in the efforts 
in Congress to place Mexican immi- 
gration on the quota basis because 
of the alleged inability of the cotton 
grower east of the Mississippi to 
compete with the cotton grower west 
of the Mississippi who employs 
Mexican labor. 

Some Replacements Negro Labor by 
White Labor 

In the period between 1925-1930 
there was considerable discussion in 
the press concerning the taking over 
by whites of certain jobs that were 
traditionally “Negro.” .That any 











there are practically no occupations 
in which there are not some Negroes 
nor are there any occupations en- 
gaged in by Negroes that are not 
engaged in by whites. There may 
be changes in some aspect of the oc- 
cupation but that does not necessari- 
ly indicate an economic loss to the 
race. For instance, the number of 
Negro barber shops catering to white 
trade is decreasing but with the rise 
in the standard of living of large 
groups of Negroes the number of 
Negro barbers increases to meet the 
demand within their own racial 
group. The very fact that Negro bar- 
bers are organizing throughout the 
country indicates their strength in 
the trade. In Kansas City, Missouri, 
and in New Orleans barbers have 
organized unions to protect and ad- 
vance their trade. A state-wide or- 
ganization, the “Barbers Protective 
Association of Virginia,’ was effec- 
tive in the fight in the legislature of 
that state against the State Barbers’ 
Licensing Bill, an act generally recog- 
nized as discriminating against Ne- 
gro barbers. In Chicago and New 
York the general union conducted an 
extensive campaign to include Negro 
barbers and hair dressers. Again, the 
Negro waiter, when compared with 
the white waiter, is in somewhat the 
same position with respect to com- 
petition with waitresses. The point 
of the matter is that females are 
competing successfully with males in 
the occupation of waiting. As a re- 
sult there is a very large increase of 
both white and Negro waitresses. 


WAITERS AND WAITRESSES 
1910 and 1920 


WHITE Per 
Sex 1910 1920 Increase Cent 
Male 63,386 76,712 13,326 21.0 
Female 78,048 102,486 24,438 31.3 
Total 141,434 179,198 37,764 26.7 
NEGRO 
Male 32,676 31,681 —995* — 3.0* 
Female 7,377 14,1595 6,778 91.9 
Total 40.053 45,836 5,783 14.4 
CHINESE, JAPANESE, ETC. 
Male 2,503 3,671 1,168 46.7 
Female 248 280 32 12.9 
Total 2,751 3,951 1,200 43.6 


* Decrease 

There was doubtless some replace- 
ment of Negroes by white laborers 
throughout the country. The prin- 
cipal factors promoting this change 
were: 

(1) The industrialization of the 
South bringing with it a changed at- 
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. titude towards work on the part of 
the white southerner, and 

(2) Country-wide unemployment 
beginning in 1927 and increasing 
steadily. On the other hand, instances 
of new types of employment oppor- 
tunities for Negroes are as frequent 
as examples of their replacement. In 
urban centers where Negroes are iso- 
lated in their own sections, there is 
a nation-wide tendency for white 
merchants depending on the patron- 
age of these sections to employ Ne- 
groes in positions of salesmanship. 
Jobs dependent on political prefer- 
ence multiply with the acctmulation 
of political strength on the part of 
the Negro. 

The “Black Shirts” 

In the summer of 1930, an organi- 
zation known as the “Black Shirts” 
or the “American Fascisti,” was or- 
ganized at Atlanta, Georgia. It was 
reported that one of the objects of 
the order was to oust Negroes from 


their situations and to replace them |. 


with whites. In the petition for a 
charter, it was set forth: “That it is 
the purpose of said organization to 
inculcate and foster in the minds of 
its members and the public general- 
ly, white supremacy; charity among 
its members, and fellowship; the 
obedience to law and order; the up- 
holding of the Constitution and laws 
of the United States and the several 
states thereof; the instruction of its 
members in the fundamental princi- 
ples of free government; the combat- 
ing of all influence that seeks to un- 
dermine and overthrow the principles 
of democracy and the republican 
form of government; to promote 
friendship and good _ fellowship 
among its members and the public 
generally; care for its sick; bury its 
dead, and do any other act of charity 
and benevolence which its governing 
board or the members or its different 
lodges and subdivisions may decide 
to do.” 

Strong opposition developed against 
the order of “Black Shirts.” The 
Grand Jury of Fulton County in 
which Atlanta is located petitioned 
on September 5, 1930, the Fulton 
Superior Court to sustain an injunc- 
tion suit instituted to prevent the is- 
suance of the charter. The resolu- 
tions of the Grand Jury were as fol- 
lows: 

“Resolved, that a condition in the 








opinion, of the grand jury confronts 
us in which all good citizens are vi- 
tally interested. We refer to the ac- 
tivities of the ‘American Fascisti’ or 
‘Black Shirts.’ 

“The housewives of Atlanta are 
very much alarmed at the methods 
being used by members of this or- 
ganization to intimidate their domes- 
tic servants. 

“Many employers of Negro labor 
in this city have been approached by 
members of this organization and a 
demand has been made upon them to 
discharge all Negro help in their 
employ. 

“Be it further resolved, that such 
methods as are employed by this or- 
ganization are inimical to the best 
interests of .both the white and 
colored races. This movement has 
reached such proportions as to arouse 
the best thinking people of Georgia 
who feel that many unfortunate cir- 
cumstances are liable to arise and 
might even go beyond the control of 
constituted authorities. Believing 
that an ounce of prevention is worth 
several pounds of cure, we are ad- 
dressing this resolution to the judges 
of the superior court of Fulton Coun- 
ty with the hope that some measure 
of prevention might be promptly ap- 
plied. 

“Be it further resolved, that we 
believe it to be contrary to public 
policy for the State of Georgia to is- 
sue a charter to such an organiza- 
tion, and we appeal to the consti- 
tuted authorities to refuse the charter 
to the ‘American Fascisti’ or the 
‘Black Shirts.’ ” 

In an Associated Press report of 
September 7, 1930, issued by Holt J. 
Gewinner, adjutant general of the 
order, it was said that the “Black 
Shirts”: 

“Never have made a demand on a 
single merchant or manufacturer in 
the City of Atlanta or any place else 
that they discharge Negro employees. 

“We have asked and are asking 
now that our good citizens, whenever 
they "have a job open that a white 
man can hold, give the job to the 
white man, thereby assisting our 
movement in driving the bolsheviks 
from our country. 

“We have affidavits filed with the 
solicitor’s office in this county where 
forgers have been caught forging 
the writer’s name to various letters 
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and passing them out to manufac- 
turers. 

“We are the best friends the Ne- 
gro has ever had, and all we ask is 
that he stay “in his place. . The 
reason for this request is due to the 
literature that is being circulated 
among our good Negroes telling them 
to fight for their rights, politically 
and socially. These documents we 
have in our possession. 


“We fight communism, radicals and 
insane factions. One other thing we 
stand for: We do not practice and 
preach prejudice religiously or other- 
wise. 

“We are giving this statement in 
view of the danger we see ahead 
emanating from the Red, or Com- 
munist party, who are sending white 
men out among the Negroes attempt- 
ing to stir up racial trouble.” 


The Negro in Domestic Service 


Negro domestic servants. in the 
South get less wages than any other 
servants in any sections of the coun- 
try except Mexicans in certain towns 
in Texas and whites in towns where 
college girls work for room and 
board. This is one of the interest- 
ing facts revealed in a recent survey 
of domestic servants made by Grace 
Robinson, a writer on the staff of 
Liberty magazine. 

“Jackson, Mississippi, is one of the 
cities paying the lowest wages, out 
of the thirty-one cities surveyed. In 
Jackson, cooks, who are all colored, 
are paid from $4 to $10 a week. 
Columbia, South Carolina, comes 
next with a wage of $5 a week to a 
general houseworker. Chauffeurs are 
paid $20 a week, furnished a uniform 
and expected to do other work be- 
sides on the car. Mobile, Alabama, 
pays $5 a week for general house- 
work and $6 to $15 for cooks, accord- 
ing to the survey. Cooks in this 
town get extra pay for late parties. 
New Orleans pays $5 to $12 for 
cooks and $10 to $15 for chauffeurs. 
Housemaids get $4 to $6; housemen, 
$5 to $6; butlers, $8 to $15; and 
laundresses $4 to $9. Memphis pays 
$10 to $15 for cooks and $15 to $20 
for chauffeurs. El Paso, Texas, hires 
some colored help, but a lot of Mexi- 
can; and pays general houseworkers 
$4 to $10 and Mexican day workers 
$1. 62 a day. In Baltimore, the scale 
is slightly better with general house- 
workers getting from $8 to $12 a 











week and cooks from $10 to $15 a 
week. Kansas City, Missouri, pays 
$30 to $75 monthly for general hhouse- 
workers; $50 to $100 for butlers. 
“New York pays the best scale 
although only a part of the servants 


- in the big city are colored. General 


houseworkers get $65 to $100, cooks 
$75 to $250 and chauffeurs $100 to 
$200. Eleven cities out of the thir- 
ty-one did not want colored help at 
all, many stating that the family 
troubles of Negroes made them un- 
desirable servants. Scandinavians are 
preferred by eight cities and Ne- 
groes by seven. Four of these seven 
cities literally “cry’’ for colored help. 
The biggest complaints against 
colored help are their family troubles; 
their wild times over Saturday night, 
the laying off to go to funerals and 
for illnesses. In their favor it is 
said they are “astonishingly, patient” 
and able to get a great amount of 
work done “when so minded.” Of 
course, from southern white people, 
the complaint was made that the 
younger generation of Negroes was 
too educated and too independent. 
One mistress bewailed the fact that 
she could not get a girl “like in the 
old days” for fifty cents a day to 
work from sun-up to sun-down. 

Complaints on white servants are 
numerous, the most damaging being 
from Omaha, Nebraska, where white 
maids were reported as having a ten- 
dency to steal and also a tendency 
toward immorality. Southern mis- 
tresses do not complain of Negroes 
stealing, except that they take home 
baskets of left-overs. “But with a 
wage of $4 a week, how would a poor 
servant live?” 

School to Train for Better 
Domestic Service 


The Community Employment Ser- 
vice School was established in Atlan- 
ta, Georgia, in the early part of 1930. 
Any Negro who desires training for 
domestic and personal service is ad- 
mitted to the school. Three teach- 
ers are employed. The work is prac- 
tical as well as theoretical. The 
school is located in a Duplex bunga-. 
low, modern in appointment, ar-. 
ranged in accordance with good taste: 
and equipped with all conveniences: 
found in a modern home. .Among the: 
subjects taught are: general house: 
work, cooking, maid service, butler 
service, simple landscape gardening, 
care of automobiles, simple mechan- 
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ics and chauffeuring. The school is 
under the auspices of the Atlanta 
Community Chest. The Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund has given $25,000 for its 
support, to be used over a period of 
five years. 

Efforts to Increase Economic Oppor- 

tunities of Negroes 


For the purpose of strengthening 
the economic position of the Negro 
workman, the Industrial Relations 
Department of the National Urban 
League proposed the following: 

I. Securing new occupational op- 

portunities for Negroes. 

II. Urging young people to train 
to do definite tasks creditably 
and advising workers to avoid 
the mistakes that have occa- 
sioned criticism. 

Ill. Interpreting Negro labor to or- 
ganized labor and organized 
labor to Negroes as a means 
of breaking down the barriers 
which interfere with the occu- 
pational freedom of Negro 
workers, and 

IV. Spreading information regard- 
ing the successes of Negro 
workers and the limitations 
that retard full use of their 
services. 

Through industrial campaigns, 
called “Negro in Industry Week,” the 
department has tried to enlarge eco- 
nomic opportunities for Negroes. 
Campaigns of this type were con- 
ducted in Boston, Philadelphia, Kan- 


sas City, Milwaukee, Springfield 
(Ill.) 5 Chicago, Columbus (Ohio); St. 
Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 


Pittsburgh. Under the slogan “Don’t 
spend your money where you can’t 
work,” The Chicago Whip has waged 
a fight for employment of Negroes 
in mercantile and industrial plants 
situated in the Negro sections of 
Chicago and largely dependent on 
Negro patronage for support. The 
precedent set by The Whip has been 
followed in other cities by the fol- 
lowing papers: Gary American, 
Louisville News, Atlanta Indepen- 
dent, New York Age, Norfolk Jour- 
nal and Guide, Kansas City Call. 


The following, from The Amster- 
dam News of New York City, is a 
sample of the tactics these news- 
papers employed: “Stores of every 
description, drug stores, chain gro- 
cery stores, butcher shops, markets, 
cigar stores, department stores, dry 
goods and notion stores, hardware 
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stores, laundries, etc., located in this 
vicinity are here in the belief that a 
profitable business can be done in 
this section. Most of them refuse to 
employ Negroes in any capacity. A 
few employ them in menial jobs. 
Many of them practice discrimina- 
tion of the rankest kind, the theatres 
going so far as to wantonly segre- 
gate Negroes while Negroes are per- 
forming on the stage. 

“Pressure must be brought to bear 
upon every concern doing business in 
Harlem that Negroes must be em- 
ployed by them if they expect the 
patronage of Negroes. 

“Spend money only in stores where 
Negroes are employed not merely as 
porters but as clerks, cashiers, mana- 
gers and other worth-while positions. 
Open the door of opportunity for 
your children. If you are competent 
to fill a position in any enterprise 
depending for the major part of its 
support upon Negroes, have no_hesi- 
taney, apply for it. If your girl or 
boy is competent to fill a position in 
any such store, direct them to apply. 
The plan is simple. Make it unprofit- 
able for a concern to do business in 
Harlem without employing Negroes 
and profitable for the merchant who 
does employ them.”’ 

Union Labor Negro and White 

Cooperates 


By the terms of a new wharf labor 
agreement, in 1925, it was decided 
that an equal number of white men 
and Negroes would thereafter be em- 
ployed in loading and unloading 
ships at Galveston, Texas City, and 
Houston. No question of relative ef- 
ficiency was involved. It was simply 
a matter of bringing about an equi- 
table distribution of the enormous 
pay roll controlled by employers of | 
wharf labor. For the past several 
years, about 65 per cent of longshore- 
men labor has been done by Negroes. 
Several complications had heretofore 
stood in the way of a realignment. 
Both the Negro and the white locals 
were called upon to make conces- 
sions. The white unions gave up the 
distinction they had hitherto drawn 
between the loading of cotton and 
other classes of freight. That was 
primarily a concession to the em- 
ployers. It simplifies the conduct of 
stevedoring operations, since the 
same local will hereafter handle cot- 
ton and other cargo. The number of 
locals were reduced from four to 
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two. The white and colored long- 
shoremen of New Orleans were amal- 
gamated, in 1924-1925, in an effort 
to win better working conditions and 
higher wages. They met as one 
body. Harry Keegan was made presi- 
dent and Mose Johnson, former presi- 
dent of the Negro longshoremen, 
vice-president. 

Negro and white motion picture 
operators were victors in a _ nine- 
month strike against a concern oper- 
ating several theatres in the Harlem 
section of New York City. Men of 
both races struck together and won 
together under the leadership of 
Operators’ Local 306. 

The National Civic Union, a Negro 
organization of Memphis, Tennessee, 
established a subordinate union at 
the Happy Feed Mills for the pur- 
pose of having better understanding 
between employers and employees. - 


In the coal miners strike, in what 
is known as the Central Competitive 
Field of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and 
western Pennsylvania, Negroes par- 
ticipated, both as union and non- 
union miners. In some cases it appears 
that the Negro union miners were 
among the most zealous and faithful 
of the strikers, on the other hand it 
was said that Negro non-union labor 
was the dominant factor in breaking 
the strike. The National Miners’ 
Union recently organized in Pitts- 
burgh in opposition to the Union 
Mine Workers, elected a Negro, 
William Boyce, as its vice-president. 
Twenty-eight colored women em- 
ployed by the North American Laun- 
dry organized in 1927, what was said 
to be the first strike of colored wo- 
men in New York City. They were 
trying to bring their week’s wage 
up to $16. They were receiving $12 
to $14 a week. They worked from 
8. a. m. to 7 p. m. with three-quarters 
of an hour for luncheon. Highty-five 
Negro women walked out of the 
Maras Importing Company, Chicago, 
packers of figs and dates, in 1926, 
when their already meager piece rate 
was cut one-half cent. The Women’s 
Trade Union League and the Chica- 
go Federation of Labor aided the 
women in their strike. 

Negro Railway Employees Win Fight 
for Fairer Consideration 

The Brotherhood of Dining Car 
Employees of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad se- 
cured, in 1926, an agreement with 
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the company guaranteeing them fair 
working hours: 240 hours a month 
or eight hours a day. In 1929, the 
Brotherhood ended a nine year fight 
with the same line for monthly relief 
with pay for dining car cooks and 
waiters. Monthly relief with pay is a 
long established custom for train ser- 
vice and Pullman car service employ- 
ees, general throughout the industry. 
New Haven was the exception and, 
even in this respect, made dining car 
employees the sole victims. Even 
after the director-general of rail- 
roads ordered relief with pay during 
the war-time government control of 
railroads, the New Haven dining car 
division continued its pre-war cus- 
tom of relief without pay. Some of 
the accrued but denied pay on this 
account was subsequently recovered 
by the union. After return of the 
roads to private management the 
cooks-waiters fight for relief began. 
In a conference a controversy between 
the Southern Railway System, lines 
east, and the Brotherhood of Dining 
Car Employees in regard to the inter- 
pretation of a contract between them 
with respect to the rates of pay in- 
sofar as they are affected by a con- 
struction of the rules was agreeably 
settled. 

The contract between the Southern 
Railway, lines east, and the Brother- 
hood provides for a basic eight-hour 
day. Under the rules, the company con- 
tended that a dining car employee 
was not entitled to pay for overtime 
unless he had done more than 240 
hours service in a month. The 
Brotherhood contended that in cases 
where regular runs required less than 
the maximum number of hours, the 
employee was entitled to extra pay 
for all extra work performed. The 
company through its representative 
agreed to the latter interpretation of 
the rules and to pay overtime when- 
ever an employee was used on other 
than his regular run. This construc- 
tion of the rules will provide definite 
schedules of work and of lay offs. 

It was also agreed that there 
would be no further dismissals of 
employees without hearing by the 
superintendent of the lines east; and 
employees so dismissed if they desired, 
were to be restored to duty with pay 
for time lost. 


Pay increases for approximately 
1,100 cooks and waiters on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, east of Erie, Pitts- 
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burgh and Buffalo, were agreed to in 
a conference of the railroad’s dining 
car management and a committee of 
cooks-waiters, members of Local No. 
1 of the Brotherhood of Dining Car 
Employees in 1929. 

During the past 20 years there 
have been efforts, from time to time 
through bills introduced into the 
legislatures of various states, to oust 
the colored train porter. These bills 
have the general title of, “The Full 
Crew Bill” and are said tg have the 
backing of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers and Firemen and 
other organizations of railroad em- 
ployees. The provision of such a 
bill is that a minimum full crew shall 
consist of an engineer, a fireman, a 
brakeman and a flagman on all pas- 
senger trains carrying more than 
three coaches. Such a bill was intro- 
duced, in 1929, in the Illinois legisla- 
ture. “The Full Crew Bill’ would do 
away with the colored train porter 
who carries a switch-key the same 
as the brakeman and performs simi- 
lar duties. The bill would not affect 
the porters in the Pullman service. 

Charles Sideboard, district organ- 
izer of the Association of Colored 
Trainmen, won his suit for $7,500, 
in a test case against the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Railroad Company. 

Sideboard was a train porter and 
he contended that under a contract 
made by the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, he having performed the 
duties of a brakeman, was entitled 
to the pay of a brakeman and not 
that of a porter. 

The $7,500 judgment given Side- 
board by the court represented the 
difference in salary between that of 
a porter and that of a brakeman 
since 1925, when the company re- 
duced his salary about 50 per cent 
in violation of the contract with the 
Brotherhood. 

Railroad lawyers: contended that 
neither Sideboard nor the other por- 
ters were covered by the contract of 
the Brotherhood, and further con- 
tended that Sideboard had accepted 
checks with the words printed there- 
on “In full of all services.” 

Judge E. L. Brien decided that the 
porters were covered by the con- 
tract; that there was nothing for the 
jury to consider. 

He held that the contract did cover 
the porters, and that as provided in 
the contract, the porters having per- 
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formed the duties of brakemen were 
according to the agreement entitled 
to the pay of a brakeman, and that 


the attempted reduction in the sal- 


aries of these workers was not in ef- 
fect. 

The Railroad Labor Board, in a 
dispute between the Illinois Central 
and the Association of Colored Rail- 
way Trainmen over an alleged viola- 
tion of the yardmen’s agreement at 
the Memphis terminal by the restric- 
tion of colored switchmen’s seniori- 
ty to head-on service only, has de- 
cided that the provisions of the rules 
of the schedule of wages. governing 
service, age or seniority rights of 
yardmen in the Memphis terminal, 
shall be complied with without any 
discrimination in favor of or against 
either white or colored yardmen. In 
its opinion, the board said that 
colored switchmen, under the rules, 
have equal privileges of exercising 
rights as white switchmen on 
yard crew positions other than fore- _ 
man—such as so-called head-end men, 
rear-end men, long-field men, liners, 
ete. To grant white switchmen the 
right to exercise a seniority in pref- 
erence to such positions and to re- 
fuse colored employees the right to 
exercise a similar preference, is a 
discrimination that is a violation of 
the provisions of the rules, concluded 
the Labor Board. Decision No. 3534. 


State Federation of Labor Adopts 
Resolution in Interest of 
Negro Labor 


At the 1925 annual session of the 
Virginia Federation of Labor objec- 
tion was raised by some of the white 
delegates to the admission of colored 
delegates. The committee on cre- 
dentials, however, approved and ad- 
mitted the colored delegates through 
the regular.badges of the organiza-. 
tions issued to them. 


The Pennsylvania State Federa- 
tion of Labor, in 1926, adopted the 
following resolution in the interest 
of Negro labor: 


WHEREAS, there still exist local unions 
that discriminate against Negro workers, and 

WHEREAS, ‘it is against the interests of 
all workers both white and colored, to divide 
the ranks of labor along the lines of race, 
sex or religion, therefore, 

Be It Resolved: That 
State Federation of Labor convention goes 
on record as opposing race discrimination 
wherever it manifests itself, and further, be 


it 

RESOLVED, that the State Federation of 
Labor of Pennsylvania pledges itself to do 
everything in its power to do away with race 


the Pennsyivania 
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discrimination and instructs its delegates to 
the American Federation of Labor convention 
to-use its influence in order to establish com- 
plete race equality “im all trade unions affili- 
ated with the American Federation of’ Labor. 
_The Pennsylvania Federation of 
Labor, in 1927, passed a resolution 
in which all labor unions were urged 
to admit Negroes to membership on 
equal terms with white men. The 
resolution also instructed the Penn- 
sylvania delegate to the convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
to introduce a similar resolution 
there. 

The Pullman Porters Benefit As- 
sociation is a company union operat- 
ing on what is called the Employees’ 
Representative Plan. It had its be- 
ginning in 1915 and became opera- 
tive in 1921. In 1925, a few porters 
organized under the leadership of A. 
Philip Randolph, against the Pull- 
man Company’s Union on the grounds 
that the employee representation 
plan was company organized, com- 
pany owned, and company controlled. 
The new organization was called the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 
Its announced objectives were: 

(1) A living wage, beginning at a mini- 
mum of $150 a month, accompanied by the 
abandonment of tipping. 


(2) A reduction of working hours, from 
a possible 400 hours to 240 hours a month. 


3) A place provided in sleeping cars for |. 


porters when their duties permit rest. 


The case of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters was presented 
to the United States Meditation 
Board in 1926 and again in 1927. 
The Meditation Board determined 
that the Brotherhood was a bona-fide 
union and represented a majority of 
the porters and maids in the service. 
In 1929, the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters requested membership 
in the American Federation of Labor, 
but in the opinion of the Federation 
it was not strong enough to function 
nationally. Therefore, instead of is- 
suing to the Brotherhood a charter 
of affiliation to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Federation 
chartered under its own immediate 
jurisdiction as directly affiliated lo- 
cal unions, the locals of porters which 
had formerly composed the Brother- 
hood. 

Communist Party Propaganda - for 
Organizing Negro Workers 

The Communist party through the 
American Negro Labor. Congress 
and the Trade Union Unity League 
has been actively engaged in propa- 
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gandizing and attempting to organ- 
ize Negro workers throughout the 
country. This was a part of the Com- 
munist party’s program to organize 
the workers of all races throughout 
the world. The earlier centers for 
this agitation to organize Negro 
workers in the United States, were: 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, Topeka (Kans.), and Mil- 
waukee, (Wis.). More recently in 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington and Philadelphia in the Hast, 
and in Oakland and San Francisco 
in the West, Negroes and whites 
have joined together in the activities 
of the party. Organizers have also 
gone into southern communities with 
a so-called militant campaign for the 
organization of white and Negro 
workers on a full equality basis. 
Norfolk, Virginia, and Atlanta, Geor- 
gia; Birmingham, Alabama, and some 
of the mill towns in North Carolina 
(Gastonia, Charlotte and Winston- 
Salem) have been the scenes of this 
campaign. In Atlanta, an ancient 
Georgia stone code enacted in 1833 
against inciting to insurrection, was 
invoked. The white and Negro agi- 
tators put under arrest. They were 
later released on bond. 

In the summer of 1925 a call was 
issued for the first American Negro 
Labor Congress to meet in Chicago, 
October 26 to 31. A provisional com- 
mittee signing this call consisted of: 
William Bryant, business manager 
of Asphalt Workers’ Union, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin; Edward L. Doty, 
organizer of Negro plumbers, Chica- 
go; H. V. Phillips, organizer of Ne- 
gro Working Class Youth, Chicago; 
Elizabeth Griffin, president of Ne- 
gro Women’s Household League; 
Charles Henry, representative of un- 
organized Steel Workers, Chicago; 
Otto Hall, Waiters and Cooks Asso- 
ciation, Chicago; Louis Hunter, 
Longshoremen’s Protective and Be- 
nevolent Union, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana; Otto Houiswood, African Blood 
Brotherhood, New York City; Aaron 
Davis, Neighborhood Protective As- 
sociation, Toomsuba, Mississippi; 
John Owens, organizer of Negro 
Agricultural Workers, Ripley, Cali- 
fornia; Rosina Davis, secretary of 
Chicago Negro Women’s Household 
League; E. A. Lynch, fraternal dele- 
gate from West African Seamen’s 
Union, Liverpool; Jack Edwards, 
representative, Negro Pullman Car 
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Workers, Chicago; Sahir, Karimji, 
fraternal delegate from Natal Agri- 
cultural Workers, South Africa. 
Lovett Fort-Whiteman was the na- 
tional organizer of the congress. 

On October 24, 1925, a resolution 
calling on Negro labor to discounte- 
nance all efforts at sowing bolshe- 
vism and communism within its 
ranks was passed by the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church district 
conference in Kirkwood, Missouri. 
“We emphasize the value of our 
race group of standing squarely back 
of capital in this country,” the resolu- 
tion declared, “to that end that we 
may continue the economic develop- 
ment set in motion during the last 
five years.” On this same date William 
Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, warned Negroes 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor “not to participate in 
a movement backed by Russian com- 
munists in this country to lure the 
American Negro into their revolu- 
tionary organization. It will not be 
held to benefit the Negro but to in- 
still into the lives of that race that 
most pernicious doctrine—race ha- 
tred.” 


Resolutions American Negro 
Labor Congress 


The 


following resolutions were 
adopted by the American Negro 
Labor Congress: 
The Negro workers, who constitute one- 


seventh of the workers of America, are today 
an important factor which must be incorpo- 
rated within the organized labor movement if 
a genuine and successful effort is to be made 
to maintain and improve the standards of the 
worker, black and white. ‘The World War, 
the migration of the people from the farms 
to the cities, the industrialization of the South, 
and the stoppage of European immigration, 
have established the Negro workers as an 
indispensable and powerful labor force. 

In order to improve the conditions of the 
Negro workers and to insure the standards 
of the white workers also, it is absolutely 
necessary that the workers of both races be 
organized in the trade union movement. ‘T'rade 
unions are the organizations which are created 
by the workers to prosecute their fight against 
the employers for higher wages, better con- 
ditions and a proper standard of living. 

Only by the effective organization of the 
Negro and white workers in the union is it 
possible to avoid union competition and re-cut- 
ting between these workers which will result in 
their common degradation. This was clearly 
demonstrated by the great steel strike of 1919 
which was defeated because the steel barons 
would draw upon the vast army of unorgan- 
ized Negro workers, pitting them against the 
whites to the great injury of both. 

This perilous situation demands that the white 
and black workers must be united solidly in 
the union and demonstrates that trade unions 
which fail to effect the unity of all workers, 
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regardless of race, sex, nationality, religion 
or color on the sole basis of their common 
interests as workers, fail in the most neces- 
sary task for the protection and advancement 
of the workers. 

The unions, therefore, should neither ex- 
clude Negroes nor wait until they are out 
on the picket line to start the necessary work 


- of uniting them but should begin at once to 


conduct a thoroughgoing, efficient nation-wide 
drive to organize the colored workers. They 
must forever break with the vicious and sui- 
cidal policy followed by many white unions 
in the past and_ still persisted in _~ by 
some of the most highly skilled labor aristo- 
crats who bar the Negro workers either by 
open clauses in their constitutions or by secret 
understandings and must throw the doors of 
the union wide open to the Negro workers 
welcoming them upon a basis of full equality. 
The American Negro Labor Congress calls 
for the immediate removal of all bars and 
discrimination within the unions and demands 
equality of treatment in wages, opportunity 
for employment and representation in union 
administration; and instructs its members to 
fight energetically to effect this in all unions. 
This congress condemns all scabs, Negroes 
who improperly recruit strike-breakers, and 
whites who dissent. It resents the branding 
of Negroes as strikebreakers and points to 
the fact that where Negroes have been fairly 
treated they have made as loyal and aggres- 
sive union men as any other group of workers. 
This congress further condemns all efforts 
from whatever source to segregate the Negro 
workers in separate unions and demands that 
all such discrimination be abolished immediately. 
Any divisions in the trade unions and all 
dual or secession movements will be firmly 
opposed by this congress, but it declares that 
the Negro workers must organize their own 
unions to protect themselves and to fight their 
way into the unions as equals. : 
The American Negro Labor Congress here- 
by instructs its ofhcers and members to unite 
with all progressive bodies in the American 
Federation of Labor to eradicate the various 
evils of race discrimination in the unions 
and to achieve that unity of black and white 
workers which alone can insure their eleva- 
tion and emancipation. 


In April, 1926, local officials of the 
Boston American Federation of Labor 
made it plain that the members of 
the American Negro Congress, who 
were barred from the great organ- 
izing campaign parade in that city, 
were barred not because they were 
Negroes, but because their organ- 
ization, in the opinion of the labor 
leaders, is affiliated with the Com- 
munist organization, the Workers’ 
Party of America. 


A ’group of 100 colored men and 
Women, armed with banners, claimed 
that as representatives of the Ameri- 
can Negro Congress they had the 
right to march through any streets 
through which it was permitted any 
other labor organization to march. 

President John J. Kearney, of the 
Central Labor Union, warned the 
colored group that they could not 
march as their presence in the line 
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would cause people to believe that 
the American Federation of Labor 
favored the -Gommunist sentiments 
inscribed on their banners. 

They did not march, but when the 
paraders reached Faneuil Hall they 
found the colored folk assembled in 
the front rows and so-called Com- 
munist placards were posted up all 
over the “Cradle of Liberty.” 

The group was allowed to stay as 
everybody was welcome, regardless 
of race or color, but the signs were 
either taken down or turned face to 
the wall. 

The Public Should Not Be Alarmed 
by Communist Propaganda 

Concerning the efforts of the com- 
munists to convert Negroes to com- 
munism, William Pickens, field sec- 
retary of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People, wrote the following, in 1927, 
to The Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


To the editor of The Public Ledger: 

Sir:—There are very few Negro Commu- 
nists in the United States. More than a 
tenth part of the American population are 
Negro people, but not even a twentieth part 
—perhaps not one-fiftieth—of American Com- 
munists are Negroes. And yet, because 
some newspaners have just “discovered” the 
names and addresses of a few of these colored 
Communists, there is a great alarm and cry 
of “Help! Murder! Congress must do some- 
thing about it!” 

The fact is, nothing has been “discovered” 
except to those persons who are very ignorant 
of colored people’s affairs. It is well known 
that there are some Negro Communists, and 
the constant wonder is that there are not 
more, considering the status of colored Ameri- 
cans. And it is also known that these Com- 
munists, like all other party politicians, have 
been doing and will doubtless continue to do 
what they can to convert others to their way 
of thinking. But the outstanding fact “1S, 
that a much smaller proportion of Negroes 
than of whites has heeded the call of Com- 
munism, in spite of the relatively much more 
unfavorable situation of the Negro popula- 
tion. 

Tt need not be forgotten that similar alarm- 
ing misstatements were made concerning 
“German Propaganda” among American Ne- 
groes during the World War. In order to 
make this Russian menace sound still more 
alarming, some one speaking of Negro stu- 
dents that have gone to be educated in the 
“astern University’ at Moscow says: 

“Brom fifty to a hundred of these instru- 
ments of propaganda have been shipped out 
of the United States,’ etc. 

But this should read this way: Just take 
that minimum figure fifty and take away the 
zero and you have the correct number, five. 
Only five American Negro students, could, 
after a long campaign, be induced to take ad- 
vantage of the Soviet Government’s world- 
wide offer for people to come and study un- 
der free scholarships in their university at 
Moscow, but more than 1200 students of other 
colors accepted, white, yellow, eastern and 
western—American white people, English 
white people, German white people, French 








white people and many peoples from Asia. 

Only one Negro from Africa accepted. One 
of the five American Negro students died, 
so that the remaining ‘“‘peril’’ is: One Afri- 
can, four live American Negroes and one 
dead one. What a menace this is to the 
government and people of these United 
States! 

The Russian government asked for only 
twelve American Negro students at the time 
and all the hard efforts of American Com- 
munists could find only five that would ac- 
cept. 


Communist International Resolution 
on Negro Question in United 
States of America 
The Communist International is- 
sued from Moscow on October 26, 
1928, the following resolution on the 


Negro Question in the United States: 

1. The industrialization of the South, the 
concentration of a new Negro working class 
population in the big cities of the East and 
North and the entrance of the Negroes into 
the basic industries on a mass scale, create 
the possibility for the Negro workers, under 
the leadership of the Communist party, to 
assume the hegemony of all Negro liberation 
movements, and to increase their importance 
and role in the revolutionary struggle of the 
American proletariat. 

The Negro working class has reached a 
stage of development which enables it, if 
properly organized and well led, to fulfill suc- 
cessfully its double historical mission: 

(a) To play a considerable role in the 
class struggle against American imperialism 
as an important part of the American work- 
ing class; and i 

(b) To lead the mowement of the op- 
pressed masses of the Negro population. 
2. The bulk of the Negro population 

(86 per cent) live in the southern states; of 
this number 74 per cent live in the rural dis- 
tricts and are dependent almost exclusively up- 
on-vagriculture for a -livelihood. Approximately, 
one-half of these rural dwellers live in the 
so-called “Black Belt,’ in which area they 
constitute more than 5o per cent of the en- 
tire population. The great mass of the Ne- 
gro agrarian population are subject to the 
most ruthless exploitation and persecution of 
qa semi-slave character. In addition to the 
ordinary forms of capitalist exploitation, 
American imperialism utilizes every possible 
form of slave exploitation (peonage, share- 
cropping, landlord supervision of crops and 
marketing, etc.) for the purpose of extract- 
ing super-profits. On the basis of these slave 
remnants, there has grown up a super-struc- 
ture of social and political inequality that 
expresses itself in lynching, segregation, Jim 
Crowism, etc. 

Necessary Conpitions For NATIONAL 

ReEvoLuTIONARY MovEMENT 

3. The various forms of oppression of the 
Negro masses, who are concentrated mainly 
in the so-called “Black Belt,” provide the 
necessary conditions for a national revolu- 
tionary movement among the Negroes. The 
Negro agricultural laborers and the tenant 
farmers feel most the pressure of white per- 
secution and exploitation. Thus, the agra- 
rian problem lies at the root of the Negro 
national movement. The great majority of 
Negroes in the rural districts of the South 
are not “reserves of capitalist reaction,’ but 
potential allies of the revolutionary proleta- 
tiat. Their objective position faciliates their 
transformation into a revolutionary force, 
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which, under the leadership of the proletariat, 
will be able to participate in the joint strug- 
gle with all other workers against capitalist 
exploitation. 

4. It is the duty of the Negro workers to 
organize through the mobilization of the 
broad masses of the Negro population the 
struggle of the agricultural laborers and 
tenant farmers against all forms of semi- 
feudal oppression. On the other hand, it is 
the duty of the Communist party of the 
United States of America to mobilize and 
rally the broad masses of the white workers 
for active participation in this struggle. For 
that reason the party must consider the be- 
ginning of systematic work in the South as 
one of its main tasks, having regard for the 
fact that the bringing together of the work- 
ers and toiling masses of all nationalities for 
a joint struggle against the landowners and 
the burgeoisie is one of the most important 
aims of the Communist International, as laid 
down in the resolutions on the national and 
colonial question of the Second and Sixth 
Congresses of the Comintern. 


For Compete Emancipation or Oppressep 
Necro Racw 

5. To accomplish this task, the Communist 
party must come out as the champion of the 
right of the oppressed Negro race for full 
emancipation. While continuing and _ intensi- 
fying the struggle under the slogan of full 
social and political equality for the Negroes, 
which must remain the central slogan of our 
party for work among the masses, the party 
must come out openly and unreservedly for 
the right of the Negroes to national self-de- 
termination in the southern states, where the 
Negroes form a majority of the population. 
The struggle for equal rights and the propa- 
ganda for the slogan of self-determination 
must be linked up with the economic demands 
of the Negro masses, especially those directed 
against the slave remnants and all forms of 
national and racial oppression. Special stress 
must be laid upon organizing active resis- 
tance against lynching, “Jim Crowism,” seg- 
regation and all other forms’ of oppression of 
the Negro population. 

6. All work among the Negroes, as well as 
the struggle for the Negro cause among the 
whites, must be used, based upon the changes 
which have taken place in the relationship 
of classes among the Negro population. ‘The 
existence of a Negro industrial proletariat of 





almost two million workers makes it impera- | 


tive that the main emphasis should be placed 
on these new proletarian forces. The Negro 
workers must be organized under the leader- 
ship of the Communist party, and thrown in- 
to joint struggle with the white workers. The 
party must learn to combine all demands of 
the Negroes with the economic and political 
struggle of the workers and the poor farmers. 


American Necro Question Parr 
or WorLD ProsLEM 

7. The Negro question in the United States 
must be treated in its relation to the Negro 
questions and struggles in other parts of the 
world. The Negro race everywhere is an op- 
pressed race. Whether it is a minority (U. 
S. A., etc.), majority (South Africa) or in- 
habits a so-called independent state (Liberia, 
etc.), the Negroes are oppressed by imperial- 
ism. Thus, a common tie of interest is es- 
tablished for the revolutionary struggle of 
race and national liberation from imperialist 
domination of the Negroes in various parts 
of the world. A strong Negro revolutionar 
movement in the United States of America 
will be to influence and direct the revolu- 
tionary movement in all those parts of the 
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world where the Negroes are oppressed by 
imperialism. 

8 The proletarianization of the Negro 
masses makes the trade unions the principal 
form of mass organization. It is the primary 
task of the party to play an active part and 
lead in the work of organizing the Negro 
workers and agricultural laborers in trade 
unions. Owing to the refusal of the sma jori- 
ty of the white’ unions in the United States 
of America, led by the reactionary leaders, 
to admit Negroes to membership, steps must 
be immediately taken to set up special unions 
for those Negro workers who are not allowed 
to join the white unions. At the same time, 
however, the struggles for the inclusion of 
Negro workers in the existing unions must 
be intensified and concentrated upon, special 
attention must be given to those unions in 
which the statutes and rules set up special 
limitations against the admission of Negro 
workers. The Primary duty of the Communist 
party in this connection is to wage a merci- 
less struggle against the American Federation 
of Labor bureaucracy, which prevents the Ne- 
gro workers from joining the white workers 
unions. The organization of special trade 
unions for the Negro masses must be carried 
out as part and parcel of the struggle against 
the restrictions imposed upon the Negro work- 
er and for their admission to the white work- 
ers unions. The creation of separate Negro 
unions should in no way weaken the struggle 
in the old unions for the admission of Ne- 
groes on equal terms. Every effort must be 
made to see that all the new unions organ- 
ized by the left wing and by the Communist 
party should embrace the workers of all nation- 
alities and of all races. The principle of 
one union for all workers in each industry, 
white and black, should cease to be a mere 
slogan of propaganda, and must become a 
slogan of action. 

Party Trapg Unton Work Amone Nxcroxs 

9. While organizing the Negroes into unions 
and conducting an aggressive struggle against 
the anti-Negro trade union policy of the 
American Federation of Labor, the party 
must pay more attention than it has hitherto 
done to the work in the Negro workers’ organ- 
izations, such as the Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters, Chicago Asphalt Workers’ 
Union, and so on. ‘The existence of two 
million Negro workers and the further in- 
dustrialization of the Negroes demand a radi- 
cal change in the work of the party among 
the Negroes. The creation of working class 
organizations and the extension of our influ- 
ence in the existing working class Negro organ- 
izations, are of much greater importance 
than the work in bourgeois and petty-bour- 
geois organizations, such as the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, the Pan-African Congress, ete. 


to. The American Negro Labor Congress 
continues to exist only nominally. Every 
ettort should be made to strengthen this 
organization as a medium through which we 
can extend the work of the party among the 
Negro masses and mobilize the Negro work- 
ers under our leadership. After careful pre- 
Paratory work, which must be started at once, 
another convention of the American Negro 
Labor Congress should be held. A concrete 
plan must also be presented to the congress 
for an intensified struggle for the economic, 
social, political and national demands of the 
Negro masses. The program of the Ameri- 
can Negro Labor Congress must deal special- 
ly with the agrarian demands of the Negro 
farmers and tenants in the South. 

11. The importance of trade union work 
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imposes special tasks upon the Trade Union 
Educational League. The Trade Union Edu- 
cational League has completely neglected the 
work among»rthe ,Negro workers, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that these workers are objective- 
ly in a position to play a very great part in 
carrying through the program of organizing 
the unorganized. The closest contact must 
be established between the Trade Union Edu- 
cational League and the Negro masses. ‘The 
Trade Union Educational League must be- 
come the champion in the struggle for the 
tights of the Negroes in the old unions, and 
in the organizing of new unions for both Ne- 
groes and whites, as well as separate Negro 
unions. 


Wuitt CHAUVINISM EVIDENCED IN THE 
AMERICAN Party 

12. The C. E. C. of the American Com- 
munist party itself stated in its resolution of 
April 30, 1928, that the party as a whole has 
not sufficiently realized the significance of 
work among the “Negroes.” Such an _ atti- 
tude toward the party work among the Ne- 
groes is, however, not satisfactory. The time 
is ripe to begin within the party a courageous 
campaign of self-criticism concerning the 
work among the Negroes. Penetrating self- 
criticism is the necessary preliminary condition 
for directing the Negro work along new lines. 

13. The party must bear in mind that white 
chauvinism, which is the expression of the 
ideological influence of American imperialism 


among the workers, not only prevails among | 


different strata of the white workers in the 
United States of America, but is even reflected 
in various forms in the party itself. White 
chauvinism has manifested itself even in 


open antagonism of some comrades to the 
_ Negro comrades. In some instances where 
Communists were called upon to champion 


and to lead in the most vigorous manner the 
fight against white chauvinism, they instead 
yielded to it. In Gary, white members of the 
Workers party protested against Negroes eat- 
ing in the restaurant controlled by the party. 
In Detroit, party members, yielding to pres- 
sure, drove out Negro comrades from a_ social 
given in aid of the miners on strike. Whilst 
the party has taken certain measures against 
these manifestations of white chauvinism, 
nevertheless those manifestations must be 
regarded as indications of race prejudice even 
in the ranks of the party, which must be fought 
with the utmost energy. 

14. An aggressive fight against all forms 
of white chauvinism must be accompanied 
by a widespread and thorough educational 
campaign in the spirit of internationalism 
within the party, utilizing for this purpose to 
the fullest possible extent the party schools, 
the party press and the public platform, to 
stamp out all forms of antagonism, or even 
indifference among our white comrades toward 
the Negro work. This educational work 
should be conducted simultaneously with a 
campaign to draw the white workers and the 
poor farmers into the struggle for the sup- 
port of the demands of the Negro workers. 
Tasx of Party In ReLation To Necro Work 

1s. The Communist party of the United 
States of America in its treatment of the 
Negro question must all the time bear in 
mind this two-fold task: 

(a) To fight for the full rights of the 
oppressed Negroes and for ‘their right to 
self-determination and against all forms of 
chauvinism, especially among the workers 
of the oppressing nationality. f 

(b) The propaganda and the day-to-day 
practice of international class solidarity 
must be considered as one of the basic 














tasks of the American Communist party. 
The fight—by propaganda and by deeds— 
should be directed first and foremost against 
the chauvinism of the workers of the op- 
pressing nationality as well as against bour- 
geois segregation tendencies of the oppressed 
nationality. The propaganda of international 
class solidarity is the necessary prerequisite 
for the unity of the working class in the 
struggle. 

The center of gravity in educating the 
workers of the oppressing countries in the 
principles of internationalism must inevitably 
consist in the propaganda and defense by 
these workers of the right of segregation by 
the oppressed countries. We have the right 
and duty to treat every socialist of an op- 
pressing nation, who does not conduct such 
propaganda, as an imperialist and as a scoun- 
drel. (Lenin, selected articles on the national 
question). 

16. The party must seriously take up the 
task of training a cadre of Negro comrades 
as leaders, bring them into the party schools 
in the United States of America, and abroad, 
and make every effort to draw Negro prole- 
tarians into active and leading work in the 
party not confining the activities of the Negro 
comrades exclusively to the work among Ne- 
groes. Simultaneously, white workers must 
specially be trained for work among the Ne- 
groes. 

17. Efforts must be made to transform the 
“Negro Champion” into a weekly mass organ 
of the Negro proletariat and tenant farmers. 
Every encouragement and inducement must be 
given to the Negro comrades to utilize the 
party press generally. 


Necro Work Part oF GENERAL Work 

oF Party 

18. The party must link up the struggle on 
behalf of the Negroes with the general cam- 
paigns of the party. The Negro problem 
must be part and parcel of all and_ every 
campaign conducted by the party. In the 
election campaigns, trade union work, the 
campaigns for the organization of the unor- 
ganized, anti-imperialist work, labor party 
campaign, International Labor Defense, etc., 
the central executive committee must work 
out plans designed to draw the Negroes into 
active participation in all these campaigns, and 
at the same time to bring the white workers 
into the struggle on behalf of the Negroes’ 
demands. It must be borne in mind that 
the Negro masses will not be won for the 
revolutionary struggles until such time as the 
most conscious section of the white workers 
show, by action, that they are fighting with 
the Negroes against all racial discrimination 
and persecution. Every member of the party 
must bear in mind that “The age-long op- 
pression of the colonial and weak nationali- 
ties by the imperialist powers, has given rise 
to a feeling of bitterness among the masses 
of the enslaved countries as well as a feel- 
ing of distrust toward the oppressing nations 
in general and toward the proletariat of those 
nations.” (See resolution on Colonial and 
National Question of Second Congress.) 

19. The Negro women in industry and on 
the farms constitute a powerful potential 
force in the struggle for Negro emancipation. 
By reason of being unorganized to an even 
greater extent than male Negro workers, they 
are the most exploited section. The American 


Federation of Labor bureaucracy naturally 
exercises toward them a double hostility, 
by reason of both their color and sex. It 


therefore, becomes an important task of the 
party to bring the Negro women into the 
economic and political struggle. 
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20. Only by an active and strenuous fight 
on the part of the white workers against all 
forms of oppression directed against the Ne- 
groes, will the party be able to draw into its 
ranks the most active and conscious Negro 
workers—men and women—to increase its in- 
fluence in those intermediary organizations 
which are necessary for the mobilization of 
the Negro masses in the struggle against seg- 
regation, lynching, Jim Crowism, etc. 

21. In the present struggle in the mining 
industry, the Negro workers participate ac- 
tively and in large numbers. The leading 
role the party played in this struggle has 
helped greatly to increase its prestige. Never- 
theless, the special efforts being made by the 
party in the work among the Negro strikers 
cannot be considered as adequate. , The party 
did not send enough Negro organizers into 
the coal fields, and it did not sufficiently at- 
tempt, in the first stages of the fight, to de- 
velop the most able Negro strikers and to 
place them in leading positions. ‘The party 
must be especially criticized for its failure 
to put Negro workers on the presidium of 
the Pittsburgh Miners’ Conference, doing so 
only after such representation was demanded 
by the Negroes themselves. 

22. In the work among the Negroes, special 
attention should be paid to the role played 
by the churches and preachers who are acting 
on behalf of American imperialism. ‘The par- 
ty must conduct a continuous and carefully 
worked out campaign among the Negro 
masses, sharpened primarily against the 
preachers and the churchmen, who are the 
agents of the oppressors of the Negro race. 


Party Work Amonc Necro Pro.erariat 
AND PEASANTRY 

23. The party must apply united front tac- 
tics for specific demands to the existing Ne- 
gro petty bourgeois organizations. ‘The pur- 
pose of these united tactics should be the 
mobilizing of the Negro masses under the 
leadership of the party, and to expose the 


treacherous petty bourgeois leadership of 
these organizations. 
24. The Negro Miners Relief Committee 


and the Harlem Tenants League are examples 
of joint organizations of action which may 
serve as a means of drawing the Negro 
masses into the struggle. In every case the 
utmost effort must be made to combine the 
struggle of the Negro workers with the strug- 
gle of the white workers, and to draw the 
white workers’ organizations into such joint 
campaigns. 

25. In order to reach the bulk of the Negro 
masses, special attention should be paid to 
the work among the Negroes in the South. 
For that purpose, the party should establish 
a district organization in the most suitable 
locality in the South. Whilst continuing trade 
union work among the Negro workers and 
the agricultural laborers, special organizations 
of tenant farmers must be set up. Special 
efforts must also be made to secure the sup- 
port of the share croppers in the creation of 
such organizations. The party must under- 
take the task of working out a definite pro- 
gram of immediate demands, directed against 
all slave remnants, which will serve as the 
rallying slogans for the formation of such 
peasant organizations. 

Henceforth the Workers (Communist) party 
must consider the struggle on behalf of the 
Negro masses, the task of organizing the Ne- 
gro workers and peasants and the drawing 
of these oppressed masses into the proletarian 
revolutionary struggle, as one of its major 
tasks, remembering, in the words of the 
Second Congress resolution, that “the victory 


* surrender 





over capitalism cannot be fully achieved and 
carried to its ultimate goal unless the prole- 
tariat and the toiling masses of all nations of 
the world rally of their own accord in a con- 
cordant and close union.” (Political Secre- 
tariat, Communist International, Moscow, U. 
S. R., October 26, 1928). 


Communist Party Makes Estimate of 
Its Activities Among Negroes 
In December, 1928, the Communist 
party issued the following estimate 
of its activities among Negroes in 
the United States: 


In the main, the party cannot be satisfied 
with its work among the Negroes. But since 
the last convention and especially since the 
criticism of the party by the sixth Commu- 
nist International Congress, some headway 
has been made in the party’s Negro work: 
The establishment of the Negro department; 
full time Negro organizers in a number of 
districts; the regular appearance ~ of Ne- 
gro comrades in the election campaign; con- 
tacts established with Negro workers especially 
in the South; energetic fight against white 
chauvinism. 

A number of serious errors has been made 
in our Negro work: Insufficient leadership by 
the central executive committee; underestima- 
tion of the Negro work; white chauvinism in 
the ranks of the party, especially in the South; 
to white chauvinism in Detroit 
(Gietz); weakness of party membership among 
the Negroes and weak Communist cadre and 
insufficient proletarian Negro forces attracted 
to our party; an un-Communist attitude to- 
wards the church among some of the leading 
Negro comrades. (Moore) 

A decisive turn in the policies of the par- 
ty. towards the Negro work is necessary. 

1. The attitude of underestimating the Ne- ° 
gro work must be combatted vigorously, the 
work among the Negroes is not to be consid- 
ered as a special task of the Negro comrades 
but it is the task of the entire party. The 
party must appear as the unhesitatingly ener- 
getic champion of the oppressed Negro race. 

2. The industrialization of the South, the 
concentration of a huge Negro population in 
the big cities, the creation of a Negro indus- 
trial proletariat in the basic industries on a 
mass scale, makes the organization of the 
Negro workers who are overwhelmingly un- 
organized and constitute a large section of 
the unorganized masses, one of our _ basic 
tasks of the party. 

3. The party must establish a base among 
the Negro tenant farmers, share croppers, and 
agricultural workers, in the South, forming 
organizations of these significant sections ot 
the Negro population. 

4. A merciless struggle shall be conducted 
against all remnants of white chauvinism in 
our party ranks as well as in the ranks of 
the working class as a whole. 5 

5. The maximum effort should be made to- 
ward déveloping an effective Communist party 
cadre among the Negro workers; increased 
emphasis should be placed on drawing prole- 
tarian forces into the party. 

6. While maintaining as its central slogan 
the struggle for the full racial, social, politi- 
cal equality of the Negro race, the party 
must take every necessary idealogical mea- 
sure to give the membership an adequate un- 
derstanding of the basis of the Comintern 
decision on the question of national self-de- 
termination of the Negroes, and the party as 
a whole must come out as the advocate of 
this slogan. 


ISSUE OF COMMUNISM AND ISSUE OF RACE 
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7. The party must fight for the leadership 
by the Negro proletariat of all race move- 
ments. I EL 


Communist Program for Organizing 
Work Among Negroes 

A program for organizing work 
among Negroes in the United States 
was outlined in a resolution unani- 
mously adopted in 1929 at the Trade 
Union Unity League convention in 
Cleveland. It states: 

The Trade Union Unity League must be- 
come the champion of the struggle for the 
rights of the Negroes in the old unions, and 
in the organizing of new unions for both 
Negroes and whites, as well as separate Ne- 
gro unions, in industries controlled by the 
revolutionary unions and in which we have 
no new militant union. The organization of 
special trade unions for the Negro workers 
in these industries must be carried out as 
part and parcel of the struggle against the 
restriction imposed upon the Negro workers 
and for their admission to the white workers’ 
unions. 

The creation of separate unions should in 
no way weaken the struggle in the ‘Trade 
Union Unity League, through its contracts in 
the old unions and by all possible means out- 
side of these unions must wage a merciless 
struggle against the American Federation of 
Labor bureaucracy which prevents the Negro 
workers from joining the white workers’ 
unions. In all locals of the reformist unions 
in which the influence of the left wing is 
strong, Negroes shall be admitted in direct 
violation of American Federation of Labor 
restrictions. 





Into the South 

The resolution points out that the 
main field of organization work 
among Negroes is in the South, where 
increasingly rapid industrialization 
is bringing them to the factories, 
mines and mills. 

A fight on race prejudice is pro- 
posed, with special Negro literature 
to be issued from the T. U. U. L. 
national office full representation on 
all T. U. U. L. committees, and a 
constant linking together of the Ne- 
gro and white workers in militant 
campaigns for immediate demands 
through strike action. 

Factors that make for the success 
of organizers among the Negroes are 
the rising resentment of Negro work- 
ing masses against the attacks upon 
them by bourgeoisie, land owners, 
the American Federation of Labor, 
the campaign on wage cuts, speed-up, 
the mechanization of agriculture, and 
the growing war danger. 

The Issue of Communism and the 
Issue of Race 

1929 witnessed a series of strikes 
in the textile mills of Tennessee, 
North Carolina and South Carolina, 








in which both the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Communists 
were involved. ; 


William Z. Foster, secretary of 
the Trades Union Unity League and 
a director of the Communist program 
for organizing southern industries, 
said that while the organization did 
not consider race equality as the 
most important part of its program 
it would take an uncompromising 
stand for full social, political and 
racial equality of the Negro. He de- 
clared that race equality is part of 
the revolutionary program and that 
it is ultimately inevitable under any 
circumstances. He elaborated his 
meaning by the following compari- 
son: 

“The Negro is now in the situation 
that the Jew was in Russia before 
the Russian revolution. The Jew 
was oppressed, slain by thousands in 
pogroms, regarded everywhere as an 
inferior race. Today the Jew has 
gained full social equality in Russia, 
and the old theory of race inequality 
has disappeared like a myth. We be- 
lieve that the same thing will hap- 
pen in the South for the Negro. 

“Where white men and black men 
work together, we will organize them 
together. That is the first and most 
important step toward racial equali- 
ty. The employer now plays one 
race against another. The white and 
black workers must stand together 
or the one will be used against the 
other.” 

The Nation, New York City, in 
discussing the unionizing of textile 
workers by Communists in mill dis- 
tricts in North Carolina, said in its 
issue of April 24, 1929: 


Behind this issue of Communism in_ this 
strike is the issue of race. The National 
Textile Workers Union believes in admitting 
Negroes and whites upon the same basis, and 
in a few instances Negroes have joined the 
union. The instant that the manufacturers 
discovered this union policy in respect to Ne- 
gro workers, a new attack was begun in the 
press. Hand bills were distributed reading: 
“You believe in White Supremacy?” 

The strikers themselves remain wholly un- 
converted to the ideal of race equality. They 
were eloquent and emphatic. “The nigguhs 
can join the union if they want to,” said one 
of them, “but they cayn’t meet undet the 
same roof with us. No, suh! Not in the 
same room. Not in the same room at the 
mill neither. Anyways I ain’t seen a nigguh’s 
name on the books of this union yet. The 
Nothun folks cayn’t tell us how to run the 
nigguh’s; we know how to do that our- 
selves.” 

On the other side of the strike the deter- 
mination is just as strong to maintain white 
supremacy. 
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As for the Negro strikers, there are only 
a handful of them because so small a propor- 
tion of the mill workers are colored. 


Dr. Will W. Alexander, director of 
the Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation, in an article in the April 
1930 issue of Opportunity, A Jour- 
nal of Negro Life, on “Negroes and 
Organized Labor in the South” dis- 
cusses this aspect of the campaign 
to organize the South. i 

“The American Federation of 
Labor faces many difficulties in its 
present effort to organize ‘southern 
factory workers. Not the least of 
these is the presence of large num- 
bers of Negro workers who must be 
taken into consideration in anything 
affecting southern labor. The national 
federation has fine paper policies 
to which they are sincerely com- 
mitted. There is no doubt that the 
national leaders are quite in sympa- 
thy with these oft-stated purposes to 
include all workers in the organiza- 
tion, irrespective of races.” Dr. 
Alexander outlines the handicaps to 
including Negroes in the organiza- 
tion in the South as follows: (1) The 
handicap of traditional fear and 
prejudice going back to the monopo- 
ly of skilled trades by slaves during 
slavery. (2) Southern white work- 
ers are individualists and when out- 
siders from the North suggest includ- 
ing Negroes in unions suspicion will 
arise among them. 

The American Federation of Labor 
and the Negro 

So important was the movement 
towards organization in the South 
that the American Federation of 
Labor at its annual convention in 
Toronto, Canada, was forced to de- 
clare itself in regard to its part in 
this first important struggle of labor 
in the South. The federation adopted 
as the most important plank in its 
new program “‘to unionize the South.” 
Although the Negro occupies a rather 
small place in the textile industry 
on which the federation plans to lay 
great emphasis, the question arose 
both in the North and the South as 
to what the American Federation of 
Labor intended to do with the Ne- 
gro worker. 

William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, in a 
statement to the Negro press in 
answer to the question of the atti- 
tude of the American Federation of 
Labor toward Negro workers, said: 

“There are within the United 








States wage earners of many nation- 
alities and races. The ideals for 
which our -republic stands require 


‘that all these wage earners shall be 


accorded equal opportunities for self- 
development and progress. Keenly 
conscious of these self-evident facts, 
the American Federation of Labor 
in convention assembled in 1890 de- 
clared that the ‘American Federation 
of Labor looks with disfavor upon 
trade unions having provisions in 
their constitutions excluding from 
membership persons on account of 
race and color and requests they be 
expunged.’ 3 

“Again in 1898 the convention pro- 
claimed: 

“ ‘Resolved, that we here and now 
reaffirm as one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of the labor movement that 
the working people must unite and 
organize irrespective of creed, color, 
sex, nationality and politics.’ 

“The standards established by the 
foremost ranks of workers cannot 
progress further than they can re- 
sist the downward pull of the back- 
ward ranks. The backward ranks 
have been recent immigrants and 
those racial groups within our coun- 
try whose standards are below ours. 
The American Negroes have been in 
this class. 

“The Negro wage earners of the 
United States have made great 
strides under tremendous handicaps 
for historical causes over which they 
were not equipped to compete. Yet 
Negro workers have proved their 
ability to make a contribution to the 
world’s work and to achieve posi- 
tions of responsibility and service. 

“As Negro workers have increas- 
ingly found their way into the in- 
dustrial field they have come more 
or less directly into competition with 
white wage earners. That competi- 
tion works against the best interests 
of both groups. It vanishes only 
when the Negro workers raise their 
standards of life and work. This 
can be done only through organiza- 
tion, directly or indirectly. 

“The pioneers of the organized 
labor movement were very conscious 
of this when they drafted into the 
constitution of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor the following provision: 

“Separate charters may be issued 
to central labor unions, local unions, 
or federal labor unions, composed 
exclusively of colored members, 
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where in the judgment of the execu- 
tive council,.it appears advisable and 
to the best interest of the trade 
union movement to do so! 

“In the obligation given to wage 
earners who join local unions hold- 
ing charters of affiliation from the 
American Federation of Labor, they 
are required to declare ‘never to dis- 
criminate. against a fellow worker 
on account of creed, color or nation- 
ality.’ 

“There are 105 national and inter- 
national unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor repre- 
senting the principal trades and call- 
ings in the industrial field. At least 
100 of these unions admit colored 
workers to membership. Where this 
is not done the American Federation 
of Labor issues certificates of affilia- 
tion direct. 

“Many Negro workers have as- 
sumed the responsibility of industrial 
workers and have joined the unions 
of their trades. However, as the 
national and international unions are 
organized upon the basis of compe- 
tency of the workman to meet the 
requirements of trade union obliga- 
tions and not the nationality of the 
applicant, it would be difficult to as- 
certain the exact number of colored 
workers now holding membership in 
the national and international unions 
of their trades and callings. 


“There are now chartered direct 
by the American Federation of Labor 
twenty-two local unions of colored 
workers and five central labor unions 
whose component local unions have 
a membership entirely colored. 

“The forces of industry. operate 
impersonally—irrespective of race, 
religion or prejudice of any nature. 
If those forces are to be controlled 
and directed to conserve the best in- 
terest of those employed in produc- 
tion, there must be cooperation and 
joint counsel irrespective of any con- 
sideration but the welfare of the 
group determined on a functional 
basis. 

“It is my most earnest hope that 
Negro wage earners will not allow 
themselves to be lured from princi- 
ples and practices that make for 
substantial and practical progress. 
With them as well as with all man- 
kind, their hope for progress lies in 
education. They should guard their 
educational agencies against propa- 
ganda of special interests. Freedom 











of learning is the heart of all real 
freedom; for if the mind is in bond- 
age then are we hopelessly lost. 

“The American Federation of 
Labor stands ready to give to the 
Negro workers the protection of an 
organized movement. Many have al- 
ready joined, but many more are still 
on the outside. Our organization has 
demonstrated its practical value. The 
struggle is not easy but the Negro 
workers owe it to themselves and to 
us to join in the movement for the 
advancement of common interests.” 

The Norfolk Journal and Guide 
commented on President Green’s 
statement as follows: 

“Though the American Federation 
of Labor as early as 1890 went on 
record as looking with disfavor upon 
trade unions excluding persons from 
membership on account of race and 
color, this expression of policy dur- 
ing the intervening years has been 
practically a dead letter. Only in the 
late years since the World War has 
the federation begun to sense with 
more concern the ever-present threat 
to its own best interest of the non- 
unionized colored laborer. 

“Of course, the test of whether 
colored and white workers can be 
brought together in any organized 
labor movement lies in the ability 
of the capitalist and exploiter of both, 
to play successfully upon the racial 
prejudices of the white workers. The 
one unfailing cue of the capitalist 
when he fears that the solidarity of 
white and colored workers would 
defeat his purpose of exploitation of 
both or either, is to hold up before 
the credulous whites so unreal a 
thing as ‘social equality.’ ’”? Comment- 
ing on this editorial, The Daily Index 
Journal of Greenwood, South Caro- 
lina, said: “It is a mighty dumb 
people who cannot see that the very 
first requisite to human existence is 
the right and capacity to earn suf- 
ficient upon which to live. Such 
trifles as with whom to associate and 
not to marry, can be attended to 
after the all important question of 
assuring one’s self a living has been 
threshed out.” 

Congressional Investigation of Com- 
munist Activities 

During the summer of 1930 there 
was considerable agitation relative 
to the activities of the Reds (Com- 
munists) in the United States. Pub- 
lic attention was especially called to 
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this matter by the proceedings of a 
congressional committee appointed 
to look into this alleged activity. 


The testimony before the committee 
brought out conflicting views with 
reference to the number of Commu- 
nists in the United States which was 
estimated to be from 15,000 to 100,- 
000. There was the same diversity 
of opinion with reference to the num- 
ber of Negro Communists. The num- 
ber as given varied from 238 to 738. 
N. E. Hewitt, statistician of the 
American Intelligence Vigilantes’ 
Association, gave the following esti- 
mate: Negro Communists 238; num- 
ber in the American Labor Congress, 
1100; number in the Harlem Red 
League, 900; number in other groups 
in the country, 2000. 

Fred R. Moore, Negro alderman 
from Harlem, (New York City) and 
A. Phillip Randolph, president of 





the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car} 
Porters, in their testimony before 
the congressional committee held 


that it was not probable that Com- 
munism would obtain a strong foot- 
hold among Negroes. 

Kelly Miller, professor of sociolo- 
gy at Howard University in a letter 
to The New York Herald-Tribune 
under date of July 9, 1930 and with 
the title, “Will the Negro Turn 
Red?” said: 

“The Red Russian regime is fran- 
tically trying to precipitate a world- 
wide movement of revolt. It seeks 
to spread its propaganda among the 
dissatisfied and dispossessed elements 
throughout the world. Without a 
knowledge of Negro psychology it 
hopes to sow the seeds of discontent 
in the minds of this docile and com- 
placent race. Seizing upon the mal- 
adjustment of industrial conditions 
in America for the moment, the 
apostles of the Red revolt are urging 
our work folk, temporarily out of 
employment, to join them in the 
risky experiment of the second ‘in- 
dustrial revolution.’ The working- 
man’s extremity becomes their cher- 
ished opportunity. It is of the na- 
ture of all sweeping reforms to ap- 
peal to the weak and heavy laden 
with enticing allurements of their 
newly found panaceas. 

“The appeal of the Russian Reds 
to the American Negro as the man 
farthest down in the social scale is 
inevitable. But such revolutionary 





seed falls upon the mind of the Ne- 
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gro as upon stony ground. It is both 
conscience and consciousness which 
make the Negro think rather of the 
ills he has than fly to those he knows 
not of. He would not exchange his 
prospects for betterment under the 
American flag for the vain delusion 
of the Red Russian regime. For, 
whatever promise this novel experi- 
ment in social order may hold for 
the Russian people on their own 
heath, it can hold out no hope for 
the Negro, alien in culture and race. 
According to the July issue of “The 
Forum,’ there is no assurance against 
the recurrence of a pogrom against 
the Jews, although the Soviet rulers, 
for prudential reasons, seem desper- 
ately determined to hold the anti- 
Semitic sentiment in restraint. Even 
Karl Marx, the father of the Com- 
munist cult, predicated its success 
only in a racially homogeneous com- 
munity. 

“The leaders of the Soviet experi- 
ment are graciously and generously 
considerate toward a half handful of 
American Negro intelligentsia who 
have visited that country. Their re- 
ception and treatment have been so 
different from what they have been 
accustomed to at the hands of Ameri- 
can authorities that they have mis- 
taken a temporary courtesy to so- 
journers for a broader racial policy. 
Even though, in the exuberance of 
their enthusiasm for their newly em- 
braced cult, they may declare that 
it recognizes no distinction of race, 
yet we know that this is a part of 
the propaganda of every new evan- 
gel. Note the high-sounding declara- 
tion of Christianity about the brother- 
hood of man; but alas! note also how 
far short it falls when pressed for 
concrete fulfillment. 


“Among Negroes, as among whites, - 
there may be found here and there 
a few restless, dissatisfied, irrespon- 
sible spirits who are ever ready to 
join any indictment against existing 
order. These are so insignificant in 
their influence and effect upon the 
mass thought and feeling that their 
importance is magnified only by pub- 
lic mention.” 

On July 21, 1930, three members 
of the congressional investigating 
committee, Representatives John E. 
Nelson of Maine; Robert S. Hall of 
Mississippi; Edward Eslick of Ten- 
nessee, visited two Communist sum- 
mer camps near Newburgh, New 
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York. The account of this visit as 
it appeared in The New York Times, 
of July 22, 1930, is of interest. 

“At both Camp Nitgedaiget, which 
means ‘Don’t Worry,’ and at Camp 
Unity, the members of the commit- 
tee were met with boos, jeers, cat- 
calls and denunciation as hundreds 
of Communists staged what they 
termed ‘protest demonstrations’ 
against the ‘Fascist fishing expedi- 
tion.’ 

“The party descended a winding 
road to the mess hall, and there, on 
a meadow with an improvised plat- 
form, pandemonium broke loose from 
about 300 Communists in all styles 
of bathing attire. Many of them 
wore only short trunks. 

“Jack Perilla, who is state cam- 
paign manager for the Communist 
party, charged that ‘the investigation 
of the committee was begun because 
they are preparing an _ offensive 
against the working class.’ 

“‘An attempt is being made to 
suppress the Communist party and 
the revolutionary trade unions, be- 


cause the workers are rallying to}: 


their standards more than ever before.’ 

“T want the two gentlemen from 
the South, in particular, to listen to 
this, the gentlemen from Mississippi 
and Tennessee, where workers are 
starved to death in the mills.’ 

“‘The Communist party is the on- 
ly party that fights against the be- 
trayers of the working class, the Re- 
publican party, the Democratic par- 
ty and the Socialist ‘party,’ Perilla 
continued. ‘This investigation is all 
part of the capitalist conspiracy 
against the Soviet Union, the work- 
ers’ only fatherland. The Soviet 
Union is the fatherland of all the 
workers, their beacon light and hope 
and salvation. 

“If you make war on the Soviet 
Union, we will give our answer to 
you by civil war against capitalism. 
Your committee has proposed the 
suppression of the Communist party. 
You want to have us outlawed. All 
you will accomplish will be to get 
the workers stronger than ever be- 
hind the Communist party.’ 

“After loud cheers for the Soviet 
Union and the Communist party, 
Perilla introduced Richard B. Moore, 
a Negro, Communist candidate for 
state senator, for whom the commit- 
tee had been looking in an effort to 


get him to testify at its hearing. . 

“The gentlemen from the South 
may be hurt to know that there are 
no lynchings or pogroms in Soviet 
Russia,” said Perilla, introducing 
Moore, ‘Down with lynching; down 
with Jim Crowism,’ yelled the Com- 
munists, as Moore, also in bathing 
trunks, took the floor. 

“ ‘Well, we have important visitors 
today, Moore began, as he tried to 
catch the eyes of the two represen- 
tatives from the South. ‘You work- 
ers gathered here should understand 
the importance of this visit. This 
congressional investigation is an ex- 
pression of the development in the 
United States of a Fascist govern- 
ment of repression against the work- 
ing class. All this talk of democracy 
is a joke. Democracy in this country 
is but a brutal capitalistic dictator- 
ship. There are 8,000,000 starving, 
unemployed workers in the United 
States. You don’t see this commit- 
tee investigating that, but you see 
them investigating the militant organ- 
ization of the working class, which 
fights against unemployment, lynch- 
ing and repression. The Communist 
party in the United States is the only 
party which represents the interests 
of the toiling and oppressed workers. 
We don’t care about your investi- 
gation.’ ” 

William Pickens in a syndicated 
article for The Associated Negro 
Press for the week of August 8, 
1930, says facetiously: “We note 
with more amusement than alarm 
that the Hamilton Fish Committee 
of Congress investigating Commu- 
nism in the United States has ‘dis- 
covered’: (a) That there are Commu- 
nist children in the high schools of 
Chicago, and (b) that Communist 
propaganda is actually being spread 
among Negroes. 

“We ask: (a) Have not the chil- 
dren of Communists the same rights 
in American schools as have the off- 
springs of Republicans, Democrats 
and Hoovercrats? 

“(b) If there is Communist propa- 
ganda is it any more dangerous for 
it to be spread among Negroes than 
among Caucasians. Are Negroes 
more ‘dangerous’ in America than 
are the white people? Since when? 
If Negroes are not more susceptible 
to radical political doctrines than are 
white persons, then why single out 
or mention the Negro’s connection 
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with the propaganda at all? -If any 
kind of propaganda is being spread 
around, naturally: it. will not alto- 
gether miss a whole special.-tenth of 
the ‘population. Up to now no one 
has even dared to say that the. Ne- 
gro has attained his proportionate 
share. in’ Communism, or in any. of 
the other political: ‘isms’ except Re- 
publicanism;. and it is our assertion 
that he has more than his numerical 
proportion in Republicanism—not in 
the leadership but in the dumb fol- 
lowship.. It is our belief that it will 
be best for the Negro to hold his 
own, in all ‘isms.’ Then, since he is 
so far behind. in Communism, why 
bring that up? 

“We have a. suspicion that the 
bosses of the other ‘isms’ have a 
special fear of the contact of the Ne- 
gro with Communists. Since the Ne- 
gro has always shown a good amount 
of horse-sense, why not let all the 
‘isms’ present their cases to him and 
let him select and choose? When 
the Communists preach ‘racial equali- 
ty,’ let the Republicans and Demo- 
crats and others preach whatever 
they have to preach. Do they be- 
lieve in ‘race equality’ or do they 
not? If they have faith in whatever 
they do believe in, let them pit it 
openly and fairly against what the 
others say they believe in. 

“We know one thing: the Repub- 
licans and Democrats are dumb—to 
be always talking and squawking in 
a way to make the Negro think that 
there must be something good for 
him in Communism after all.” 

Types of Union Relations 

The best sources of information as 
to the number of Negroes in labor 
unions indicate that the number is 
close to 100,000. The chapter “Negro 
Workers and Organized Labor” in the 
volume “American Civilization” under 
the title, “Tynes of Union Relations” 
gives the following illuminating in- 
formation:* 

“Unions Which Exclude Negro 
Workers—Twenty-one _ international 
and national labor organizations ex- 
clude Negro workers by constitution- 
al provision. Eleven of the interna- 
tional unions which are known to 
have exclusion clauses in their con- 
stitutions or rituals have a_ total 
membership of 486,200 and control a 
field in which are employed a mini- 
mum of 43,858 Negroes.” 


*Reid, Ira D., “Negro Membership in Ameri- 
can Labor Unions, pp. 103, LO7,' Yaar 
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These unions are: 


Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Heip- 


' ers of America, International Brotherhood of; 


Carmen of America, Brotherhood of Rail- 

way; . ! s - 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 5ta- 

tion Employees, Brotherhood of Railway | and 


Steamship; te 
‘Conductors, Brotherhood of Dining Car; 
Conductors,, Order of $leeping Car; 


Conductors of America, Order of Railway; 

Engineers, Grand International Brotherhood 
of locomotive; “f 

Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood. of 
Tocomotive; 

Machinists, International Association of; 

Mail Association, Railway; 


Masters, Mates and Pilots, National Or- 


ganization; 
Neptune Association; 
Railroad Workers, American Federation of; - 
Switchmen’s' Union of -North America; 
Telegraphers, Order of Railroad; 
Telegraphers, Union of America, 
cial; 
Train Dispatchers Association, American; 
Trainmen, Brotherhood of Railroad; 
Wire Weavers’ Protective Association, Ameri- 
can; 
Yardmasters of America, Railroad; 
Yardmasters of North America,. Railroad; 


“To this list might be added the 
Blacksmiths and Helpers’ Union 
which, though permitting auxiliary 
locals of Negro helpers, insists that 
they shall not be promoted to black- 
smiths; they shall not transfer ex- 
cept to another Negro heipers auxil- 
lary, and that they shall not be ad- 
mitted to shops in which white help- 
ers are now employed. In certain 
agreements drawn between this union 
and employees it is specified that 
‘none but white, English-speaking 
helpers are to be employed.’ 

“The Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees and the National 
Rural Letter Carriers’ Association, 
while admitting Negro members, 
specifically bar them from represent- 
ing themselves in conventions or 
holding office. 


“Unions Which Discourage Negro 
Membership—There is but small dif- 
ference between this group and the 
next one which, while having nothing 
in its constitution against Negro 
membership yet discourages it, and 
actually succeeds in keeping the 
numbers low. Most outstanding of 
such unions are the Electrical Work- 
ers with 142,000 members and prac- 
tically no Negroes although there 
are at least 1,343 Negro electricians; 
the Sheet Metal Workers with 25) - 
000 members and no known Negroes; 
the Plasterers Union with 30,000 
members and less than 100 Negroes, 
although there are 6,000 Negro plas- 
terers; the Plumbers and Steam Fit- 


Comuner- 
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ters with 35,000 members, no Ne- 
groes, and a long history of success- 
ful .circumventions to avoid. Negro 
membership although there are 3,500 
Negro workers in this’ trade ° (the 
case of the Negro plumbers in Chi- 
cago who for over six years have 
been attempting to get into the 
unions, is a notable instance of this). 
“There are also the Flint Glass 
Workers with 6,100 members who 
have no law against Negroes, but 
who object to them universally on the 
grounds that the pipe on which glass 
is blown passes from mouth to mouth 
and ‘no one would use it after a Ne- 
gro.’ The Journeymen Tailors, with 
9,295 members and less than 100 Ne- 
gro members, assert that there are 
few Negro tailors capable of mak- 
ing coat, vest and pants of a suit. 
“Unions Which Do Not Encourage 
Negro Membership—A third group of 
unions admit but do not encourgae 
Negro memberships. These include 
the carpenters with 340,000 members 
and only 592 Negro members al- 
though there are 34,217 Negro car- 
penters; the painters with 120,604 
members and only 279 Negroes al- 
though there are 10,600 Negroes in 


the trade. There are numerous other 
organized trades of lesser impor- 
tance. 


“Another reason for low member- 
ship in the unions of this class is a 
situation for which the unions are 
not wholly responsible. It is the 
blunt fact of experience, testified to 
by scores of skilled Negro workers 
working in independent crafts out- 
side of factories, that when they 
place themselves under union juris- 
diction and cease bargaining individu- 
ally for themselves, all other white 
workers are given preference over 
them both by employers and officials 
who have in their hands the assign- 
ments of jobs. The unions regard 
this, coldly, as the Negro workers’ 
‘hard luck’ and make no effort to do 
anything about it. If the Negro works 
for other than union rates, in order 
to work at all, he is subject to a fine 
or suspension. The net result is vir- 
tually punishment for a_ sacrifice. 
The attitude of the union is evident 
in the comment of one official that 
‘the Negroes expect us to get jobs 
for them.’ Where these unions are 
in control and in demand in cities, 
it is extremely difficult for Negro 
workers to get admittance. The total 





membership of the 11. organized 
trades which while admitting, either 
discourage or do not, encourage Ne- 


‘gro membership is 783,959. 


“Unions Admitting : Negroes: Free- 
ly to Separate Organizations — A 
fourth group consists of those unions 
which admit Negroes freely but on- 
ly to separate unions. These include 
the musicians with 125,000 members 
and 3,000 Negroes; the Hotel and 
Restaurant employees, with 38,503 
members of which over 1,000 are Ne- 
groes; the Journeymen Barbers, the 
Laundry Workers, Tobacco Workers, 
United Textile Workers, and Cooks 
and Waiters. 

“Unions Admitting Negroes Free- 
ly to Mixed and Separate Organiza- 
tions—There is a fifth group com- 
posed of unions which admit Negroes 
freely to mixed or separate unions. 
In this is included the largest Negro 
membership. They are: The Long- 
shoremen, The Hod Carriers and Com- 
mon Building Laborers, and Tunnel 
Workers. 

“Unions Admitting Negroes to 
Mixed Organizations Only—A_ sixth 
group is made up of those unions 
which admit Negroes only to mixed 
unions. These include the United 
Mine Workers and the Garment 
Workers Unions. In the first union 
discrimination among members and 
locals is discouraged with the threat 
of a fine. In the second, because the 
clothing industry centers about New 
York City and Chicago, and is large- 
ly Jewish and foreign in membership, 
racial sentiment against Negroes is 
not strong. There are probably 11,- 
000 Negroes in these two unions. 

“Independent Negro Unions—The 
seventh group is composed of inde- 
pendent Negro unions. Among these 
are the Railroad Men’s Independent 


and Benevolent Association with 
headquarters in Chicago, a protest 
union composed of railroad men 


barred from the regular unions of 
their crafts; The Dining Car Men’s 
Association with headquarters in 
Washington, and the Pullman Por- 
ters’ Organization just forming. 
These, together, have a membership 
of about 8,000. 

“There is another group, composed 
of unions which are organized in 
lines in which few or no Negroes are 
employed—for example, the Patterm 
Makers, Operative: Potters, Leather 
Workers, Metal. Engravers, Granite 
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Cutters, Plate Printers and Dye| union members who will neither in- 
Stampers. Here the lack of skill, the] struct nor work with Negro aspir- 


lack of opportunity of gaining skill + ible 
through the restrictions imposed both | , ants for these pera pie sf al 
by employers who will not hire, and| for the absence of Negroes. 


DIVISION XIV 
INVENTIONS BY NEGROES 


Inventions 1925-1930 

_ Negroes have applied their inven- 
tive talents to a wide range of sub- 
jects. These include agriculture im- 
plements, wood and metal working ma- 
- chines, land conveyances on road and 
track, seagoing vessels, chemical com- 
pounds, electricity through all its wide 
range of uses, aeronautics, house fur- 
niture, bric-a-brac, mechanical toys, 
amusement devices, etc. It is estimated 
that Negroes hold patents on some 
4,000 inventions. Among the inven- 
tions on which Negroes’ secured 
patents during the period 1925-1930 
are the following: ‘ 

George W. Carver, consulting chem- 
ist, Tuskegee Institute, holds the fol- 
lowing patents: June 6, 1925, on cos- 
metics from peanuts; June 9, 1925, a 
blanket patent covering several pro- 
cesses for the manufacturing of paints 
and stains from clays, minerals, etc. 
June 14, 1927, improvement in pro- 
ducing paints and stains, including the 
cold water processes. 


J. H. Montgomery, assayer and 
chemist of Los Angeles, is reported 
in 1930 to have perfected an inven- 
tion that embodies the aerodynamical 
system that nature bestowed on the 
eagle, vulture, and albatross—a sys- 
tem that requires no flapping of 
wings or artificial power plant to 
sustain flight. The wing is not an 
invention, but merely the application 
of the heretofore unknown principle 
of the bird’s flight. 

“It is claimed that the vulture-type 
plane will be superior to present air- 
craft by tripling the lifting power, 
cutting the motor horsepower in half, 
increasing the pay load 150 per cent, 
reducing the landing speed by sixty 
per cent, shortening the take-off 
ninety per cent and decreasing both 
fuel consumption and dead weight.” 

The Vortex Wing Company of Los 
Angeles, an $80,000,000 concern is 
promoting Mr. Montgomery’s inven- 
tion. It is reported that the model 
for this type of plane is insured by 
the Vortex Wing Company for $15,000 
and the inventor himself for $100,000. 

Francis D. Crichton, Lynchburg, 
Virginia, invented a flag holder 
which has the advantage of automa- 


. tically releasing and readjusting the 


flag when it becomes wrapped or 
tangled around the flag pole; Thomas 
Busch, New York City, invented an 
office safe in which there is an elec- 
tric siren that is set off when any 
attempt is made to break into the 
safe; John A. Ash, Savannah, Geor- 
gia, secured a patent for a tooth pow- 
der intended to stop pyorrhea; W. T. 
Hodgen, Campbellsville, Kentucky, 
has patented an all metal aluminum 
washboard; L. D. Moore, Pulaski 
County, Kentucky, has contrived a 
combined cotton scraper, chopper 
and cultivator; J. E. King, Chicago, 
Illinois, has patented a cotton chop- 
per and thinner; Louis Wade, St. 
Louis, Missouri, has invented a coal 
car unloader and a box car unloader; 
Marcellus M. Cook, Baltimore, Mary: 
land, has a compress air invention to 
be used in automobiles, aeroplanes, 
boats and anywhere else a gas en- 
gine is used; Ernest King, Los An- 
geles, California, has devised an au- 
tomatic control for a radio which it 
is stated was sold to the Atwater 
Kent Corporation on a royalty basis; 
Ira W. Franklin, Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, has invented a device designed . 
to improve radio reception and re- 
duce static; Robert Blair, Detroit, 
Michigan, has invented a new type 
anti-aircraft gun. 

Dennis Piggee, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, is reported to have patented 
a 16 gauge double barrell pump shot- 
gun; William Thomas, Norwalk, 
Florida, has a device that is designed 
to permit aeroplanes to rise or de- 
scend vertically; William Hale, Mc- 
Dowell County, Kentucky, has an in- 
vention designed to permit aero- 
planes to descend vertically and to 
move backwards or sideways as well 
as forward; H. A. Crenshaw, Chica- 
go, Illinois, has invented a signal de- 
vice to be attached to automobiles; 
James Whittaker, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, is the inventor of a safety 
bumper for automobiles; S. R. In- 
gram, Savannah, Georgia, has in- 
vented what is intended to be a punc- 
ture proof tire; Arthur W. Tate, 
Zanesville, Ohio, has invented an im- 
provement for the handling of auto- 
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mobiles; R. B. Spikes, Freno, Cali- 
fornia, has invented a new type of 
cable car brake. He is reported to 
have patented 28 inventions among 
which are a railroad semaphore sys- 
tem now in use and a brake testing 
machine; Paul E. Johnson, Chicago, 
Illinois, has a number of patents on 
therapeutic lamps; Solomon Harper, 
New York City, was recently granted 
patents on special beauty culture in- 
struments; Firmin C. Brown, Chica- 
go, Illinois, was recently granted a 
patent on a device known as “a self 
firing attachment for furnaces”; Ne- 
ro Cowling, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
has invented a smoke eliminator de- 
vice; Edward E. Harris, Lorraine, 
Ohio, is said to have. perfected a pro- 
cess designed to make pure copper 
as hard as tool steel; Henry Charle- 
magne, Anse-Vieux, Haiti, was 
granted a patent from Washington 
on a combination lock; Benjamin F. 
Thornton, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
has invented a machine that can be 
attached to any telephone. This 
machine will not only take messages 
but also automatically send them. 
There is a clock arrangement to re- 
cord the time of all messages. 


Mrs. Virginia Scharschmidt, New 
York City,’ has patented a. safety 
window cleaner by which the outside 
of windows in office buildings and 
apartment houses can be washed by 
the use of the device operating from 
the inside of the building. 


Important Inventions by Negroes 
in Slavery Days 

Benjamin Banneker, noted Negro 
astronomer, was born free, Novem‘ 
ber 9, 1731, in Baltimore. County, 
Maryland. He received some educa- 
tion in a pay school. He early showed 
an inclination ‘for mechanics and 
about 1754, with imperfect tools, 
made a clock which told the time 
and struck the hour. - This was the 
first clock constructed in America. 
James Forten of Philadelphia, who 
died in 1842, is credited with the in- 
vention of apparatus for: managing 
sails. Robert Benjamin Lewis, born 
in Gardiner, Maine, 1802, invented a 
machine for picking oakum: This 
machine, in all its essential particu- 
lars, is said to ‘still be used by -the 
ship-building interests of Maine. 
The first Negro to réceive a patent 
on an invention was Henry Blair, of 
Maryland, who’ in 1834 and 1836, 








‘invention to his. master. 


-vester. 
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was granted patents on a corn har- 
He is supposed to have been 
a free Negro. A number of inven- 
tions were made by slaves. It has 
been claimed, but not verified that a 
slave either invented the cotton gin 
or gave to Eli Whitney, who obtained 
a patent for it, valuable suggestions 
to aid in the completion of that in- 
vention. It is reported that ice 
cream was invented by Augustus 
Jackson, a Negro confectionery deal- 
er, of Philadelphia. 

In 1858, the commissioner of pat- 
ents ruled and the Attorney General 
of the United States concurred that 
a slave could neither take out a pat- 
ent on an invention nor assign his 
The same 
question came up in connection with 
the invention of a boat propeller by 


| Benjamin T. Montgomery, a slave of 
_defferson Davis, president of the late 


' confederate states. 


Having unsuc- 
cessfully tried to have his slave’s in- 
vention patented, President Davis 
had the confederate congress pass a 


‘law permitting a slave to assign his 


invention to his master. The law 


| Was: 


“And be it further enacted, that in 
case the original inventor or discov- 


_erer of art, machine or improvement 


for which a patent is solicited is a 


. slave, the master of such slave may 


/ the originator; 


take an oath that the said’ slave was 
and on complying 
with the requisites of the law: shall 
receive a patent for said discovery 


or invention, and have all the rights 


to which a patentee is entitled by 


| law.” 


Sometime after the Dred Scott De- 


_ cision, 1857, the patent office refused 


‘eltizen of ‘the 


a’ Negro of Boston’ a patent on an 
invention on the ground that accord- 
ing to this decision: he’ was not:'a 
United «' States and 


‘therefore, a patent could not be is- 


sued to him. 


December 16,1861, 
Senator Charles Summer, on behalf 


of this Negro inventor, offered the 


following’ resolution in‘ the: Senate: 
“Resolved, that. thé committee on 
patents and the patent office be di- 
rected to» consider if vany = ‘further 
legislation is necessary in order to 


secure:to persons of African descent, 
‘in our’ country, the right to take out 


the 


patents for useful inventions, ‘under 
Constitution of the meped 


. . States.” 


The committee. made: no report on 
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the resolution. It was a case for in- 
terpretation rather than legislation. 
The matter was settled in 1862 by an 
opinion of the attorney-general, re- 
lating to passports, that a free man 
of color born in the United States is 
a citizen. 


Negroes Make Important Inventions 
1865-1925 

William B. Purvis, of Philadelphia, 
has inventions covering a variety of 
subjects, but directed mainly along a 
single line of experiment and. im- 
provement. He began, in 1912, the 
invention of machines for making 
paper bags, and his improvements: in 
this line of machinery are covered 
by a dozen patents. Some half dozen 
other patents granted Mr. Purvis, in- 
cluded three patents on electric rail- 
ways, one on‘a fountain pen, another’ 
on a magnetic car-balancing device, 
and still another for a cutter for roll 
holders. Joseph Hunter Dickinson, of 
New Jersey, specialized ‘in the line. 
of musical instruments, particularly 
the piano. He began more than fifteen 
years ago to invent devices for auto- 
matically playing the piano. His vari- 
ous inventions in piano- -player mechan- 
ism were adopted in the construc-' 
tion of some of the finest piano-play-’ 
ers. He has more than a dozen pat- 
ents to his credit. — 

‘Frank J. Ferrell, New York? City, 
has obtained about a dozen patents: 
for his inventions, the larger num-' 
ber ‘of them being for improvement 
in valves for steam ‘engines. ‘Ben-. 
jamin F. Jackson, ' of Massachusetts, 
is the inventor of a dozen’ different’ 
improvements in heating and light~ 
ing devices, including © a’ controller: 
for a trolley. ‘wheel.’ Charles’ V.’ 
Richey, of the District of Columbia, 
obtained about a dozen’ patents on’ 
his inventions, the last of which was’ 
a most ingenious device for register- 
ing the callgy'on a telephone and de-' 
tecting’ the unauthorized use of that: 
instrument. George W. Murray, of" | 
South Carolina, former member of 
Congress, from that state, received 
eight, patents for his inventions on 
agricultural implements, | including 
mostly such different attachments as 
readily adapt a single implement to 
a variety of uses. Henry Creamer, 
of New York, made seven different 
inventions in steam-traps, covered by 
as many patents and Andrew J. 
Beard, of Alabama, had about the 
same number to his credit for inven- 
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‘tions in car-coupling devices. Wil-: 
‘liam: Douglass, of Arkangas, -was 


"granted about half a dozen patents 
for various inventions for harvesting 
|machines. James’ Doyle, of Pitts-. 
‘burgh, obtained several’ patents. for 
his inventions, one of them ‘being for 
‘an automatic serving system. . This 
latter device is ia scheme for dispens- 
‘ing with the use of waiters in dining. 
‘rooms, restaurants can at railroad, 
‘lunch counters. ; 
In the Civil Service: at Washing-; 
ton, there are several colored men 
/who have made inventions of more’ 
or less importance which were. sug-' 
gested | by the mechanical problems’ 
arising . in their’ daily occupations. 
_ Shelby J. Davidson, of Kentucky, a 
‘clerk in the office of the auditor for’ 
‘the post office department, operated: 
a machine for tabulating’ and’ totaliz- 
ing ‘the quarterly accounts which 
_were regularly submitted by the post 
masters of the country. Myr. David-' 
i son’s* attention was’ first directed : to” 
‘the loss “in time through’ the neces- 
sity for periodically stopping to manu-: 
ially dispose ' of the paper coming’ 
‘from’ the machine. “He invented a 
|rewind device which Served: as an’ at- 
'tachment: for automatically taking 
/up the’ paper as it issued from the 
machines’ and adapted it for use 
again on the reverse ‘side, thus ef- 
fecting a very considerable” economy 
of time and material. His’ main in- 
‘vention, however, ° was a novel.attach- 
ment for" ‘adding machines ‘which was’ 
designed to automatically include the 
government fee, as well as the amount’ 
sent, when totalizing ‘the “money or- 
ders in the reports submitted by post-" | 
masters.’ “This | was a distinct im-° 
provement in the efficiency’ and value’ 
of thée*machine he was operating, and 
the government granted him’ patents 
on both inventions, Robert’ Pelham, 
| of * Detroit, ‘Michigan, was employed 
|in the census office bureau where his 
' duties ’ included « ‘the*-compilation of: 
groups of statistics ‘on ‘sheets: from 
_data sent into the office from~ the 
‘thousands of’ manufacturers: in the 
| country. Hei devised a machine used 
las ‘an°adjunct in tabulating: ‘the sta-: 
| tistics from the‘ manufacturer’s’ Sche= 
,dules in a way that displaced a doz- 
jen men in a given quantity of work, 
| doing the work economically, speedi- 
|ly and with faultless precision. Mr. 
Pelham has been granted a patent 
for his inventions and the improved 
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efficiency, of his devices induced the 
United States Government to lease 
them from him, paying a royalty » 
for their use, in addition to his sala- 
ry for operating them. 

The late Granville T. Woods, of 
New York, and his brother Lyates 
took out some fifty or more patents. 
Wood’s inventions principally relate 
to electrical subjects, such as tele- 
graph and telephone instruments, 
electric railways and general sys- 
tems of electrical control. Several 
are on devices for transmitting tele- 
graphic messages between moving 
trains. According to patent office 
records, several of Woods’ patents 
have for valuable consideration been 
assigned to the foremost electrical 
corporations, such as the General 
Electric Company, of New York and 
the American Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, of New York. Mr. Woods, in- 
ventive faculty also worked along 
other lines. He devised an incuba- 
tor, a complicated amusement device, 
a steam boiler furnace and a me- 
chanical brake. The largest number 
of patents received on inventions by 
a Negro was by Elijah McCoy, of 
Detroit, Michigan. McCoy obtained 
his first patent in July, 1872, and 
his last one in 1920. During this 
period of forty-eight years he in- 
vented one thing after another and 
has fifty-seven patents to his credit. 
His inventions cover a wide range of 
subjects, but relate particularly to 
the lubricating of machinery. He 
was a pioneer in the art of steadily 
supplying oil to machinery in inter- 
mittent drops from a cup so as to 
avoid the necessity for stopping the 
machine to oil it. McCoy’s lubricat- 
ing cup was famous forty years ago 
as a necessary equipment for all up- 
to-date machinery. 

John Ernest Matzeliger, born in 
Dutch Guiana, 1852, died in Lynn, 
Massachusetts, 1899. He is the inven- 
tor of the first machine that performed 
automatically all the operations in- 
volved in attaching soles to shoes. 
Other machines had previously been 
made for performing a part of these 
operations, but Matzeliger’s machine 
was the only one then known to the 
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mechanical world that could simul- 
taneously hold the last in place to 
receive the leather, move it forward 
step by step so that other co-acting 
parts might draw the leather over 
the heel, properly punch the grip and 
grip the upper and draw it down 
over the last, plait the leather proper- 
ly at the heel and toe, feed the nails 
to the driving point, hold them in po- 
sition while being driven, and then 
discharge the completely soled shoe 
from the machine, everything being 
done automatically, and requiring 
less than a minute to complete a 
single shoe.. This wonderful achieve- 
ment marked the beginning of a dis- 
tinct revolution in the art of making 
shoes by machinery. Matzeliger 
realized this, and attempted to capi- 
talize it by organizing a stock com- 
pany to market his invention; but his 
plans were frustrated through fail- 
ing health and lack of business ex- 
perience and shortly thereafter died. 
The patent and much of the stock 
of the company organized by Matzeli- 
ger were bought up. The purchase 
laid the foundation for the organiza- 
tion of the United Shoe Machinery 
Company, the largest and richest 
corporation of the kind in the world. 
The United Shoe Machinery Company 
established at Lynn, Massachusetts, 
a school, the only one of its kind in 
the world, where boys are taught ex- 
clusively to operate the Matzeliger 
type of machine. Some years before 
his death Matzeliger became a mem- 
ber of a white church in Lynn, called 
the North Congregational Society 
and bequeathed to this church some 
of the stock of the company he had 
organized. Years afterwards this 
church became heavily involved in 
debt, and remembering the 
that had been left by this colored 
member, found, upon inquiry, that it 
has become very valuable through 
the importance of the patent under 
the management of the large com- 
pany then controlling it. The church 
sold the stock and realized from the 
sale more than enough to pay off the 
entire debt of the church, amounting 
to $10,860. 
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DIVISION XV 


CARNEGIE HERO FUND 


The following is a list of the 
awards made from June 16, 1924, to 
April 25, 1930, inclusive, by the Car- 
negie Hero Fund Commission to 
colored persons for deeds of heroism 
and also of the awards to white per- 
sons who performed deeds of hero- 
ism in connection with efforts to 
save colored persons from injury or 


death.* 
AWARDS 
Edward Ashby Pipkin, (white), aged twenty- 


seven, farmer, saved Lucy Smith, (colored), 
and attempted to save Esther M. Smith 
(colored), aged twenty-five and one, respec- 
tively, from drowning, Ansonville, North 


Carolina, January 13, 1923. As an automo- 
bile carrying Mrs. Smith, Esther and Pipkin, 
was being driven from a ferry-boat onto the 
bank of the Pee Dee River, the boat moved 


away; and the automobile sank twenty feet 
from the bank. Pipkin swam to the bank; 
and Mrs. Smith rose, struggling violently, 


twenty-five feet from the bank. Pipkin then 
re-entered the water and swam_ ninety-five 
feet mostly with the current to Mrs. Smith. 
He grasped one of her fingers but she strug- 
gled and grasped at him. Twice he released his 
hold of her to avoid being grasped; but he 
managed to tow her, struggling, to the bank. 
Pipkin then ran to a point opposite Esther and 
swam thirty feet to her. He grasved her and 
started to swim, but he was winded and mo- 
mentarily went under water. He started to 
sink again, called for help, and struggled 
with Esther to a point fifteen feet from the 
bank. Then as he started to go under again, 
he grasped a submerged branch and pulled 
himself to the bank. Esther could not be 
revived. He was awarded a bronze medal 
and $1,000 for a worthy purpose as needed. 


Robert J. Royal, (colored), aged twenty- 
nine, miner, rescued Albert E. Rody, (white), 
aged twenty-three, timberman’s helper, from 
a cave-in in a mine, Lamberton, Pennsylvania, 
July 12, 1923. While Rody and Royal were 
clearing a mine entry, which had been blocked 
by falls, a large chunk of slate fell, striking 
Royal on the back, temporarily paralyzing 
his legs. It also fell on Rody, breaking his 
legs and pinning him to the ground. Royal 
crawled fourteen feet to a point in the entry 
which had been protected by timbering. Upon 
calling to Rody and learning that he was in- 
jured and unable to move, Royal crawled to 
Rody, using his arms and dragging his legs. 
He raised the chunk off Rody with consider- 
able effort and held it up, using his left 
elbow and forearm as braces, while Rody 
moved from under it. Small pieces of 
slate fell, but there was no further cave-in. 
Rody and Royal then crawled to safety, and 
Royal dragged himself into a mine car and 
drove a horse hitched to the car two thou- 
sand feet for help. He was disabled seven 
their 


months and Rody nine months from 
injuries. He was awarded a bronze medal 


*The Carnegie Hero Fund Commission was 
established in 1904. For a list of its awards 
to colored persons for their efforts’ to save 
colored persons, see, for the period 1904 to 
January 22, 1919, pages 229-232 of the 1918-19 
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and $500 for a worthy purpose as needed. 


William Wesley Cager, (colored), aged forty~- 
five, caulker, saved Roy C. Binebrink, (white), 
aged thirty-five, gas company foreman, from 
suffocation, Baltimore, Maryland, January 4, 
1925. Binebrink entered a manhole six feet 
deep and almost immediately was overcome 
by illuminating gas, which was leaking from 
a broken main. Cager lowered himself into 
the hole and lifted Binebrink, enabling men 
at the top to grasp his.arm and pull him out. 
Cager, feeling the gas affecting him, then 
raised his hands; and several men at the top 
reached into the hole and drew him out. He 
was badly dazed, but he and Binebrink were 
treated at a hospital and recovered. He was 
awarded a bronze medal and $1,000 for a 
worthy purpose as needed. 

William IL. Kite, (white), aged fourteen, 
student, attempted to save Mead Wilkinson, 
(colored), aged fifty-seven, janitor, from 
drowning, Barrington, Rhode Island, Septem- 
ber 1, 1924. Wilkinson found the current too 
strong for him while swimming in the Bar- 
rington River; and after sinking momentarily, 
he became alarmed and called for help. Kite, 
who weighed much less than Wilkinson, swam 
twenty feet from a moored raft to Wilkinson 
and took hold of his bathing suit at the 
back of the neck and started to swim with 
him. Wilkinson then grabbed Kite, and they 
bobbed up and down. Kite called to an older 
brother, who was on a bridge near by, for 
help; and the latter swam to them, reaching 
them just as .Wilkinson released his hold on 
Kite. Kite’s brother then towed them to the 
bridge. Wilkinson was almost unconscious 
but was revived. Kite suffered only from 
weakness. He was awarded a bronze medal 
and $500 for a worthy purpose as needed. 


John V. Murphy, (white), aged thirty-three, 
signalman, saved William R. Clash (colored), 
aged thirteen, school boy, from drowning, 
Boston, Massachusetts, May 8, 1923,  Wil- 
liam got on a mattress in a cove of South 
Bay and drifted from the bank. The mat- 
tress sank beneath the surface as it drifted 
to the edge of a mass of floating debris; 
and William held to the debris at a point seven- 
ty-five feet from the bank, where the water 
was eleven feet deep. Murphy, who was 
dressed, plunged into the water and swam 
ninety feet along the edge of the debris to 
William. He grasped him, and William flung 
both arms around his neck, and they went 
under the surface. Murphy broke William’s 
hold and rose; and although he suffered se- 
verely from cramp and the cold water, he 
supported William on the debris for forty-five 
minutes until a boat was brought to them. 
Murphy could not stand when he reached 
the bank. He was awarded a bronze medal 
and $1,000 for a worthy purpose as needed. 


S. Munsey Waugh, (white), aged_twenty- 
eight, merchant, saved Joan Campbell, 
(colored), aged eighty-five, from being killed 
by a train, Crestwood, Kentucky, March 26, 
Mrs. Campbell stepped upon a track 
as a passenger train was approaching at a 
edition of the Negro Year Book and for the 
period April 25, 1919 to June 16, 1924, pages 
254:256 of the 1925-26 edition of the Negro 
Year Book. 
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speed of fifty-eight miles an hour.’ .Waugh 
ran sixty feet to the track, put one foot be- 
tween the railg and seized her by the shoul- 
ders as fhe ‘train was fifty feet distant. 
jerked her clear of the track and fell to the 
ground to avoid being struck by the cylin- 
der of the locomotive. He was awarded a 
bronze medal and $1,000 for a worthy pur- 
pose as needed. 

Edward Mitchell, (colored), aged twenty- 
eight, laborer, died attempting to save Joseph 


H. Waters, (white), aged forty-one, lawyer, 
from drowning, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
July 28, 1925. Waters dropped from the 


Smithfield Street bridge into the Monongahela 
River, where the water was ten feet deep. He 
maintained himself by swimming "for a short 
time and was then submerged several times 
ninety feet from the bank. Mitchell waded 
ten feet from the bank and swam sixty feet 
to within twenty feet of Waters, and. Waters 
then sank and did not reappear... Mitchell 
turned and swam toward the bank. When 
he was thirty feet from the bank, he went 
under, rose and made feeble attempts to 
swim. His half brother swam to him and 
attempted to rescue him, but he also got into 
distress. Another man swam toward them 
and attempted to throw a rope to them, but 
they did not get hold of it. Mitchell, his 
half-brother, and Waters were drowned. <A 
bronze medal was awarded to the widow and 
until further notice $50 a month, not to ex- 
tend,. however, beyond five years or the date 
of her remarriage. 

Felix Hood, (colored), aged forty-two la- 
borer, died attempting to save Ada E. and 
Blanche E. Edwards, (colored), aged twenty: 
four and nine respectively, from drowning, 
Fairmont, West Virginia, July 13,' 1924. Mrs. 
Edwards swam with her daughter to a point 
twenty feet from the bank of. the Mononga- 
hela River; and her daughter seized her in 
fright and rendered her helpless, where the 
water was nine feet deep. Mrs. Kdwards 
called to Hood, whd was standing on the 
bank; and Hood swam fifteen feet ard grasped 
Mrs. Edwards’s extended hand: ‘The three 
went under the surface and rose, Hood being 
four feet from Mrs. Edwards and Blanche, 
who were clasped. together. Hood went -un- 
der the surface again, reappeared, and then 
sank and was drowned. Mrs. Edwards and 
Blanche remained at or. near the surface in 
an unconscious condition and were later 
taken to the bank in a boat and were revived. 
A bronze medal was awarded to the widow 
and until further notice. $60 a month with 
$5 additional on account of. each of four 
children while’ the child is dependent upon 
her’ and’ not over sixteen; no. benefits to ex- 
tend, however, beyond. eleven years or the 
date of the widow’s remarriage. ‘ 

Edgar C. Broyles, (colored), aged thirty; 
farm demonstrator, died -attempting : to. save 
James Shumaker, (colored), aged twenty-one, 


porter, from drowning, Kosiusko, Mississippi, 
July. 17, :1924.. While swimming in deep 
water in. the .Yokahockany River, Shumaker 


became helpless... Broyles called: to two men, 
who were in the water and were good swim- 
mers, to go to, Shumaker, ‘but they hesitated 
until Broyles, fully dressed, started to swim 
toward Shumaker. They reached Shumaker 
first; and he seized one’ of the men, but the 
‘man freed himself and swam back to the 
bank. Shumaker then seized the other mai 
but let go of him when Broyles approached 
and took hold of Shumaker. Thé other mar 
then swam back to the’ bank, but’ Shumaker 
grabbed Broyles around the body with both 
arms, and both sank and were drowned. A 
bronze medal was awarded to the widow and 
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‘untik further notice $70 a month with $5 a 


month additional on account of each of two 
children while the child is dependent upon 
her and; not over ;sixteen; no benefits: to ex- 
tend, however, beyond fourteen years or the 
date of the widow’s remarriage. : 

Joseph P. Ia Polla, (white); aged_ thirty- 
letter carrier, saved Samuel Thomas, 
(colored), aged forty-six, longshoreman, from 
New York City, New 
York, August 19, 1925. Thomas fell from a sta- 
tion platform to a railroad track four feet below 
and lay across the rails, on which an elec- 
tric train was approaching. La Polla, who 
knew a train would arrive at- any moment, 
jumped to the track from the platform and 
tried unsuccessfully to lift ‘Thomas. The 
train was then about a ‘hundred and fifty 
feet distant, running at a speed of fifteen 
miles an hour; and La Polla rolled and half- 
carried Thomas over the rail..and under the 
narrow, overhang of the platform. With dif- 
ficulty he held Thomas quiet as the electric 
shoes of the trucks of two cars passed within 
a few inches of them. Neither was injured. 
He was awarded a bronze medal and $1,000 
for a worthy purpose as needed. 

Luke Erwin, (colored), aged forty-five, 
farmer, saved James Jeffrey, (colored), aged 
thirty-one, farmer, from _ suffocation, Mount 
Sylvan, .Texas,, February 13, 1925. Jeffrey 
was overcome by gas ina well fifty-five feet 
deep. Erwin was lowered on a windlass rope, 
which he had fastened around his hips. Hold- 
ing his breath, he removed the rope from 
himself and fastened it around Jeffrey’s chest 
under his arms. Erwin then held the rope 
and climbed the wall as Jeffrey was drawn 
to the top. Jeffrey revived. Erwin was 
awarded a bronze medal and $1,000 for a 


| worthy purpose as needed. 


Thomas P. Edwards, (colored), aged twen- 


| ty-three, musician, died attempting to save 
_ Georgia Barlow, (colored), .aged’ thirty-two, 
. from drowning, Catherine, Alabama, Decem- 


i hers 245. T9259. 


Mrs.. Barlow fell from a ferry- 


| barge on the Alabama River into water twelve 


' James D. Brown, 
| student, 
, Sinia, July 10; i925. 


feet deep. Edwards, fully clothed, jumped 
from the barge and swam a few feet toward 
Mrs. Barlow but. was then carried away by 
the current. A rope was thrown to Mrs. 
Barlow, and she was pulled to the barge. 
Edwards drifted about thirty feet and finally 
sank and was drowned. A bronze medal and 
$500 was awarded to the father for a worthy 
purpose as_ needed. 

Edward A. Mitchell, (colored), aged thirty- 
five, farm manager, died attempting to save 
(colored), aged seventeen, 
electric shock, Cambria, Vir- 
While’ Brown -was cul- 


from 


, tivating ‘corn,’ he got’ in ‘contact ‘with a guy- 
| wire carrying an electric. current of twenty- 


| three hundred volts. 
| unconscioustess: 


, the widow’ and 


He ‘was shocked ‘into 
Mitchell’ went to: his assis- 
tance and was ‘also'’shocked. Neither could 
be revived. “A: bronzé medal was’ awatded: to 
until further -notice; $55 a 


. month with $5 a’ nionth additional on account 


- of each 


of ‘two: children while the child is 
dependent upon ber and hot over sixteen; no 


| benefits ‘to exténd; however, beyond thirteen 


-years ‘or the date ‘of the 


widow’s ‘remarriage. 
Bert “V.°*MeMinn; ‘(whité), aged fifteen, 
school boy, saved Tédnard’ ‘Jones, (colored), 
aged forty-two, well-digger, from ‘a-cave-in in 
a well, Jacksonville, Texas, January 25, 1925. 
While Jones was at work in the bottom of a 


well forty-one feet deep, a fall of «sand: from 
, one side covered him ‘to the top of his shoul- 


ders. “McMinn, who had never been! io ea 
well, descended to Jones and: shoveled the 
sand away from Jones and sent it up to the 
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top in a bucket. Becoming tired, ‘he ‘called 
for aid; but men at the top would not de- 
scend. When he had_ cleared the sand about 
to Jones’s hips, “a ‘slip of sand from the op: 
posite side buried Jones to his shoulders again. 
McMinn kept removing the sand; and after 
working an hour and ‘a-half, he freed Jones. 
Both were then drawn out of the well. He 
was awarded a bronze.medal and $1,600 for 
educational purposes as needed. 

_ Herbert Gayle Bryan, (white), aged twen- 
ty-seven, toolmaker, saved Thelma FE. Bruce, 
(colored), aged five, from being killed by a 
train, Oakley, Ohio, October 4, 1926. Thelma 
was ‘standing on a track on which a passen- 
ger train' was approaching at a speed of for- 
ty-five miles an hour. Bryan ran toward 
her, stepped onto the track with one foot, 
and pulled her toward him as he stepped from 
the track. The traim was thirty-five feet from 
him when he took hold, of Thelma, and it 
passed them when they had got but four 
feet from the track. He was awarded a 
bronze medal and $1,000 for a worthy »pur- 


pose as needed. 

Henry Sherman Potter, Jr., (colored), 
thirteen, school boy, saved Omar isp 
Jr., (white), aged ten, from drowning, San- 
dusky, Ohio, January 30, 1926. While Omar 
was skating on Sandusky Bay, the ice broke 
under. him; and he went into water eight feet 
deep. Henry, who was dressed and wore 
skates, crawléd ten feet toward Omar on‘\thin 
ice and broke through. about five feet. from 
Omar. His fall broke, the ice. between them, 
and Henry then broke the thin’ icé with his 
elbow back to firm.i¢e anid got on it. Omar 
swam-toward him; and when Omar was with- 
in six feet of firm ice, he could go~no -far- 
ther. Henry then tossed the end ‘of ‘his 
sweater to Omar and. pulled him on firm ice. 
He was awarded a. bronze medal and $1, 600 
for educational purposes as needed.’ 

John Crockett; « (colored), aged ‘forty-six, 
laborer, died saving. Richard. H..,.Haden, 
(colored), aged seventy;one, well- digger, ‘from 
suffocation, Rustburg, Virginia, September 
28; 1927- While at work at. the bottom. of 
a well forty-one feet deep, Haden was over- 
come; by gas. Stating he feared Haden had 
been affected. by fumes from exploded dyna- 
mite, Crockett was’ lowéred on a _ windlass 
rope and tied the rope around -Haden’s chest. 
Haden was drawn out of the well.. The rope 
was lowered to Crockett, but Crockett was so 
affected by' gas that’he could not handle the 
but none 


aged 
Meyer : 


rope. “Many men reached the’ well, 
would enter to aid Crockett... Finally,. Crock- 
ett’s. stepson, securely roped, was lowered; 


and he tied the windlass rope to Crockett. 
He held to the rope as Crockett: was being 
drawn up and reached the top of the well; 
but .Crockett slipped from the rope and fell 
to the bottom, his neck being broken. Half 
an hour ‘later’ his body was removed from 
the well. Hadén was unconscious when taken 
fram the well .but. was revived. A_ silver 
medal was awarded to the widow and “until 
further notict $35 a month with $5 a month 
additional on account of her foster-son while 
he is,dependent upon her and. not over | six- 
teen; no benefits to extend, however, beyond 
six years or the date of the: widow’s somes’ 
riage. 

Joseph H.. Hill, 
farmer, attempted 
gowan, (colored), 


aged " gFty Ave, 
to save David M. Mc- 
aged fifty-seven, *well-dig- 
ger, from suffocation, ‘Abbeville, South Caro- 
lina, September 1, 1925. McGowan was 
overcome in a well fifty-five feet deep. Others 
having refused to enter, Hill, a stranger in 
the community, ‘was ‘lowered in 2a bucket. His 
breathing was affected immediately, but , he 


(white), 
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‘detached the rope from the bucket and fas- 


tened it around McGowan. McGowan was 
drawn out of the well. While this was be- 
ing done, Hill, feeling that he might be over- 
come‘ at any moment, stepped into the bucket 
and tied himself to it with a plow line. The 
rope was quickly lowered: fo the bottom; and 
Hill hooked it to the bucket,, tied the plow 
Hine to ‘the well rope, and was drawn out 
after having been in the well three or four 
minutes. He was dizzy. ,McGowan was dead. 
He was awarded a-bronze medal and $1,000 
for a worthy’ purpose as needed. 

Williany McConnel, (coloted), 


aged forty- 


- three, cement worker, died saving Jane D. 
Myers, (white), aged eleven, from drowning, 
Addingham, Pennsylvania, August 20, 1928. 


While’ Jane was wading in Darby Creek, she 
plunged into deep water fifteen feet from the 
bank. McConnell, who was, fully clothed, and 
was but a fair swimmer, swam to Jane {from 


the bank and’ then swam eight feet toward 


' was drowned.. 


the opposite bank with her on his ‘back hold- 
ing him around the,neck. He then/cailed for 
help,, and a good swimmer arrived and took 
Jane to the bank. McConnell ‘soon sank and 
A -bronze medal. was «awarded 
to’ the. widow until further: notice ‘$60 a 
month with $5 a. month additional on account 
of each of two children while the children are 
dependent: upon her and ‘not-over’ sixteen; no 
benefits to extend,, however, beyond seven 


‘years or the date oF: the. widow’s remarriage. 


| elevator .operator, 


‘operated by Pope. 
‘ began to ascend, 

: stood behind: Pope, 
/it at the two deputies and told-.Pope. to stop 


_ the .assailant’s ‘wrist, 
1 The assailant “fired; 


(colored), aged’ fifty-three, 
rescued ‘Thomas J. Higgins, 
(white),..aged forty-eight,, and »Ames; R. Jones, 
(white), aged forty, deputy sheriffs,,-from a 
homicidal assault, Los Angeles, California, 
January 21, 1929. Higgins and Jores; in 
charge of two criminals;: who were ‘handcufied 
to each other,, entered an elevator that. was 

Just after the cievator 
one of the criminals, who 
drew apistol ‘and: pointed 


Robert L,. Pope, 


.quickly,. turned, grabbed 
and shoyed his’-arm up. 
anu the frst shot seared 


the .elevator. Pope , 


the top of Pope’s shoulder:) |’ Pope’ retained 
his. hold, in .a, prolonged struggle, during 
which the assailant fired’ six more. times but 


was himself shot and killed by the ‘deputies. 


| Jones was‘ seriously wounded but- recovered. 
; Pope’s heating was affected. by the explosion 
, of a shot close, to his ear, and he was disabled 


two weeks: 


/at’a speed of twenty-five miles an- hour 


; fan, 


‘five, 


' While’: floating 


He was awarded a bronze ‘medal 
and $1,000 for a worthy purposé as needed. 


Thomas F. Gasberry, (colored), aged thir- 
ty-nine, locomotive hostler,* saved Dolores 
Rice, (white), aged four, from being killed 
by a-train at Hannibal, Missouri, November 


23, 1926. . Dolores was. standing on a track 
on which a passenger train was pee 
as- 
berry ran. to) Dolores, picked: her up as he 
and fell with her clear of the: track just 
as ‘the locomotive. of the train. passed. He 
was awarded a bronzé medal and $2, 000 for 
a worthy purpose as needed.» ; 

Lynn. P. Collins; (colored),. eged twenty- 
student, died attempting to save Clyde 
K. Redd, (colored), aged thirty-six, from 
drowning, Iowa City; Towa, July 4, 1928. 
over .a isubmetged , baf..in« the 


‘lowa River,., Miss Redd drifted to deep water 


seventy- five feet from the bank. ’ Collins swam 


‘4 few feet td Miss’*Redd and triéd to swim 


ried 


toward the bar with’ her, but. they-were car- 
farther from, it.: After Collins had sup; 
ported Miss Redd for several minutes, she 
struggled with him; and both were drowned: 
A bronze medal and $1,000 was awarded to 
the .widow.as needed, : 


/ 
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SPORTS 


Pugilism 

It is said that Negroes were the 
pioneers in American pugilism and 
that the first champion was a Ne- 
gro slave, Tom Molineaux, of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, who in the first part 
of the eighteenth century won his 
freedom by winning a $100,000 stake 
for his master, Algeron Molineaux, 
who had wagered this amount that 
he could produce a black man that 
could whip any other slave that could 
be produced. 

Tom Molineaux, after defeating all 
comers in America went to England, 
1810, where he was defeated by Tom 
Cribb, the British champion, on De- 
cember 8, 1810. The most noted of 
the Negro pugilists are Peter Jack- 
son, (contemporary of John L. Sulli- 
van and James Corbett), George 
Dixon, Joe Gans, Joe Walcott, Dixie 
Kidd, Joe Jeannette, Sam Langford, 
Sam McVea, Harry Wills and Jack 
Johnson. 

Pugilistic Champion s—Heavy- 


weights, (175 lbs.), Jack Johnson, 
1908-1915. 
Middleweights, (160 Ibs.), Tiger 


Flowers, 1926. 

Welterweights, (147 lbs.), Joe Wal- 
cott, 1901-1904; Dixie Kidd, 1904- 
1908; Jack Thompson, 19380. 

Lightweights, (133 lbs.), Joe Gans, 
1902-1908. 

Featherweights, (122 lbs.), George 
Dixon, 1892-1897 and 1898-1900. 

Bantamweights, (116 lbs.), George 
Dixon, 1890-1892. 

Baseball 

Some of the best professional base- 
ball teams are composed of Negroes 
such as the American Giants of Chi- 
cago; the Lincoln Giants of New 
York City, etc. It is generally con- 
ceded that there are many Negro 
players who are equals of the big 
league players and it is only their 
color which keeps them out of the 
big leagues. 

When the first National Associa- 
tion of Baseball Players was organ- 
ized in Philadelphia, December 11, 
1867, it was recommended that colored 
clubs be excluded from representa- 
tion in the association. The prece- 
dent then established has since been 
followed and was construed to in- 
clude individuals as well as clubs. 


Some Negroes, however, in spite of 
these restrictions became members 
of professional teams. Moses F. 
Walker, a Negro, was catcher for To- 
ledo of the Northwestern League in 
1883 and remained with Toledo, when 
in 1884, it became a member of the 
American Association, a major league 
organization. Frank Grant, a Negro, 
was a second baseman, in 1886, on 
the Meriden (Connecticut) team of 
the Eastern League which dropped 
out before the close of the season. 
Grant finished that season with a 
Buffalo team, also of the Eastern 
League. He played four years with 
this team and is said to have been 
regarded as the equal of any second 
baseman in the country. In 1890, he 
was with the Harrisburg team of the 
Pennsylvania State League. He then 
dropped out and was the last Negro 
in organized baseball. 
Football 

A number of Negroes have achieved 
distinction as football players on 
leading university and college teams. 
Among the players who achieved dis- 
tinction in former days were: 

Lewis, at Harvard, (one of the 
greatest centers the game has ever 
produced); Taylor, at Pennsylvania; 
Marshall, at Minnesota, (all-Ameri- 
can left end, 1905-1906); Bullock, at 
Dartmouth; Grey and Pinkett, at 
Amherst; Ayler at Brown; Chadwell, 
at Williams; Craighead, at Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College; Jones, 
at Harvard; Ransom, at_ Beloit; 
Young and Wheeler, at Illinois; John- 
son and Ross, at Nebraska; Green, 
at Western Reserve and Roberts, at 
Colorado College. 

Among the Negro football players 
who have achieved distinction in 
more recent days are: Tibbs, at Sy- 
racuse; Smith, at Michigan Agricul- 
ture’ College, (tackle, all-Western 
eleven); Brown and Morrison, at 
Tufts; Pollard, at Brown, (all-Ameri- 
can halfback, 1916); Robeson, at 
Rutgers, (all-American end, 1918); 
West, at Washington and Jefferson 
and Slater, at Iowa, (tackle, all-West- 
ern eleven and all-American eleven, 
1921). 

Track and Field 

Some of the best performers in 

track and field work in universities 
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and colleges have been Negroes. The 
most notable of these are: J. B. Tay- 
lor, at Pennsylvania, 440 yards; 
Fred White, at Pennsylvania, short 
and middle distance runner; W. R. 
Granger, at Dartmouth, half miler; 
A. L. Jackson, at Harvard, hurdler; 
Theodore Cable, at Harvard, hammer 
thrower; Irving Howe, at Colby, short 
distance runner; Fritz Pollard, at 
Brown, hurdler; Binga Dismond, at 
Chicago, 440 yards; Sol Butler, at 
Drake, all-round athlete, short and 
middle distance runner and jumper; 
Howard P. Drew, at Springfield Y. 
M. C. A. College and University of 
Southern California, short distance 
runner. R. C. Craig, Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, short distance run- 
ner; Edwin O. Gourdin of Harvard 
all-round athlete; short and middle 
distance runner, putting shot, throw- 
ing javelin, throwing discus and 
jumping. Charles West, Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, all-round athlete; 
DeHart Hubbard, Michigan, short dis- 
tance runs and jumping. Eddie To- 
lan, Michigan, short distance runner; 
Phillip Edwards, New York Univer- 
sity, middle distance runner; Gus 
Moore, Pittsburgh, cross country 
runner; Edward I. Gordon, Iowa, 
jumping. 
Track and Field Records Held 
by Negroes 

Four Negroes were on the all- 
America athletic team for 1929, se- 
lected by Daniel J. Ferris, secretary- 
treasurer of the Amateur Athletic 
Union of the United States. 

100 yards run—Eddie Tolan, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

880 yards run—Philip Edwards, 
New York University. 

Cross-country—Gus Moore, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 

Running broad jump—Edward I. 
Gordon, Jr., University of lowa. 

Philip Edwards was also selected 
on the all-American college team for 
1929 in the 880 yards run. 

Official World’s Track and Field 
Records Accepted by the Internation- 
al Amateur Athletic Federation—100 
yards—H. P. Drew, United States, 
March 28, 1914, time, 9 3-5 s. DeHart 
Hubbard, Municipal Track Meet, Cin- 
cinnati, September 17, 1927, time, 
9 3-5 s. Eddie Tolan, Evanston, Illinois, 
May 25, 1929, time, 9 1-2 s.. (On July 
1, 1930, at the International Track and 
Field Meet, Vancouver, British Colum- 








bia, Tolan set a new world’s record of 
10 1-5 s. for the 100 meters dash, 131 
yards, 23 1-3 in.). 

Running Broad Jump Records— 
International meet between “Yale, 
Harvard, Cambridge and Oxford Uni- 
versities, Harvard, July 23, 1921. Run- 
ning broad jump—E. O. Gourdin, dis- 
tance, 25 ft. 38 in. Previous record, 24 
ft. 11 3-4 in. by Peter O’Connor in 
England, August 5, 1901. 

Running broad jump—DeHart Hub- 
bard, National Collegiate Track and 
Field Championship, Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, June 13, 1925. Distance, 25 
ft. 10 7-8 in. Silvio Cator, Haiti, post 
Olympic Meet, Paris, September 9, 
1928, distance, 26 ft. 1-8 in. 

Olympic Track and Field Records 
—100 meters—R. C. Craig, United 
States, 1912, time, 10 4-5 s. 200 meters 
—R. C. Craig, United States, 1912, 
time, 21 7-10 s. 

Running broad jump—DeHart Hub- 
bard, United States, 1924, distance, 
24 ft. 6. in. 

American Amateur Records—100 
yards—Eddie Tolan, Evanston, Illi- 
nois, May 25, 1929, time, 9 1-2 s. 

500 meters—Philip Edwards, New 
York City, February 18, 1929, time, 
1m. 5s. 

Running broad jump—DeHart Hub- 
bard, New York City, March 20, 1926, 
distance, 24 ft. 7 1-4 in. 

Noteworthy Performances—65 


yards—DeHart Hubbard, _ Boston, 
Massachusetts, February 22, 1926, 
6 4-5 s. 


120 yards—H. P. Drew, Crescent 
Park, Rhode Island, August 24, 1914, 
11 3-5 s. 

Amateur Track and Field Cham- 
pions of America—100 yards—H. P. 
Drew, Springfield (Massachusetts) 
high school, 1912, time, 10 s. and 1913, 
time, 10 2-5 s. 

Eddie Tolan, University of Michi- 
gan, 1929, time, 10 s. ; 

220 yards—H. P. Drew, Spring- 
field (Massachusetts) high school, 
1913, time, 22 4-5 s. I. T. Howe, 
unattached, Boston, 1914, time, 22 
1-5 s.; R. F. Moore, Salem, Crescent 
A. C., New York, 1915, time, 21 1-5 
s. Eddie Tolan, 1929, University of 
Michigan, time, 21 9-10 s. 

440 yards—J. B. Taylor, Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania, 1907, time, 51 
s. Cecil G. Cooke, Salem Crescent 
A. C., New York, 1925, time, 49 1-5 s. 
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880 -yards—Philip. Edwards, 
York. University,. 1929, time, 
55 7-10 s. 

Five. mile run—R. E, Johnson, E.° 
Thomson, S.. W. A. A., Pittsburgh, 
1921, time, 25.m,. 58 2-5 g.; 1922, time, 
25,m. 33.s.; 1923, time, 26 m. 52 s. 

Ten mile run—R. E. Johnson, 1921, 
time, 53 m, 20 4-5 s.; 1924, time, 
54 m.,.29 2-5, s. 

Senior cross-country-individual—R. 
E. Johnson, 1921, time, 24 m. 23 4-5 s.; 
Gus Moore, Brooklyn Harriers A. A., 
1928, time, 31 m. 18 s.; Gus Moore, 
University of Pittsburgh, 1929, time, 
381m. 10s. 

Seven mile walk—Philip Granville, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Y. M. C. A., 1923, 
time, 55 m. 34 8-5 sg, 

Running broad jump—Sol Butler, 
Dubuque (Iowa) College, 1920, dis- 
tance, 24 ft. 8 in.; E. O.' Gourdin, 
Harvard University, 1921, distance, 
23 ft. 7 3-4 in.; DeHart Hubbard, 
unattached, Cincinnati, 1922, distance, 
24 ft. 5 1-8 in.; 1923, University of 
Michigan, distance, 24 ft. 7 3-4 in; 
1924, University of Michigan, dis- 
tance, 24 ft.; 1925, unattached, dis- 
tance, 25 ft., 4 3-8 in.; 1926, Century 
A. C., New York, distance, 25 ft. 2 
1-2 in.; 1927, unattached, distance, 
25 ft. 8 3-4 in.; E. I. Gordon, Jr., 
University of Iowa, 1929, distance, 
24 ft. 4 1-4 in. 

Running, hop, step, and jump—De- 
Hart Hubbard, unattached, Cincinna- 
ti, 1922, distance, 48 ft. 1 1-2 in. 
University of Michigan, 1923, dis- 
tance, 47 ft. 1-2 in. 

Pentathlon Champions—E. O. Gour- 
din, Harvard University, 1921, points, 
A unattached, Boston, 1922, points, 





New ! 
1. m. 


Junior Amateur Champions of 
America—100 yards—H. P. Drew, 
South Boston A. C., 1911, time, 10 
1-5 s.; E. O. Gourdin; unattached, 
Boston, 1920, time, 10 1-5 s.; Wes- 
ley Foster, Washington (State), un- 
attached, 1926, time, 10 s. 

220 yards—I. T. Howe, North Dor- 
chester A. C., 1918, time, 23 2-5 S.3 
P. J. White, Salem Crescent A. Cy 
New York, 1917, time, 22 2-5 gs. 

440 yards—Cecil G. Cooke, Salem 
Crescent A. C., New York, 1925, 
time, 49 3-5 s, 

880 yards—Philip Edwards, Holy 
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Name. Club, New York, 1927, time, 
1 mz 55; 2-5 ‘sk: Rea 

Five mile run—R..,E. Johnson, 
Camp Upton, Yaphank, New York, 
1918, ‘time, 27 m. 22:s. hater 

120 yards high , hurdles—Charles 
Drew, Century A..C., New York, 1926, 
time, 15 2-5 s.; been 

Running broad jump—Sol Butler, 
Rock Island A. C., Chicago, 1915, 
distance, 22 ft..11 in.;. DeHart.:Hub- 
bard, unattached, Cincinnati, . 1922, 
distance, 24 ft..3 1-2 .in. 

American Athletic Union National 
Championships for 1929—Senior Out- 
door Track and Field, Denver, Colo- 
rado, July 4. ; 

100 yards—Eddie Tolan, Universi- 
ty of Michigan, time, 10s. ° 

220 yards—Eddie Tolan, Universi- 
ty of Michigan, time, 21:9-10 s. 

880 yards—Philip Edwards, New 
York University, time, 1 m. 55 7-10 s. 

Broad jump—E. I. Gordon, Jr., 
University of Iowa, distance, 24 ft. 
4 1-4 in. 

Senior cross-country—Gus Moore, 
University of Pittsburgh, December 
8, at New York, time, 31 m. 10 s. 

National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation—Running broad jump—H. I. 
Gordon, Jr., University of lowa, 
June 8, 1929, distance, 24 ft. 8 1-2 
in. 
Best record made in N. C. A. A. 
championship meets: running broad 
jump—DeHart Hubbard, University 
of Michigan, June 138, 1925, distance, 
25 ft. 10 7-8 in. 

Western Conference Outdoor 
Records—100 yards—Eddie Tolan, 
University of Michigan, May 25, 
1929, time, 9 1-5 s. 

440 yards, (around a turn)—Binga 
Dismond, University of Chicago, June 
3, 1916, time, 47 2-5 s. 

Running broad jump—DeHart Hub- 
bard, University of Michigan, June 
6, 1925, distance, 25 ft. 3 1-2 in. 

International Champion- 
ships, France and England at Paris, 
1929—J. E. London, 100 meter run 
champion, time, 10 4-5 s. 

‘Special European Records—Eddie 
Tolan, United States, 100 meters at 
Stockholm, Sweden, August 8, 1929 
and at Copenhagen, Denmark, August 
29, 1929, time, 10 2-5 s. 
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Scholastic’ Gt ieveneats 


Branches | Bowmar of Richinond, 
Virginia, won in 1925, the first prize 
in a poster contest which was’ open 
to all school childten in that city, 
both colored and white. Aida’ Bear- 
den, nine- year- -old school girl, of New 
York City, has been’ presented with 
a medal by Mayor ‘Walker, as the 
author of the best ‘composition on, 
“Fire Prevention,” in the 1927 con- 
test among grammar school students 
of the city. Eleanor Webb, Yonkers, 
New York, was graduated as an 
honor pupil from school number ‘six 
and won the D. A. R. medal. | This 
is a gold medal given by the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution to 
the eighth grade student writing the 
best essay on a given subject. 
subject this year was “Alexander 
Hamilton.” Louise Collins and Craw- 
ford Purnell are both grammar school 
graduates of Troy, New York, June, 
1925. Crawford passed the highest 
in the regents geography examina- 
tion of any child in the state. Louise 
was valedictorian of the eighth 
grade. Martha Washington received 
one of the Rebecca Hisberg $150 me- 
morial awards for 1927, given each 
school term to the most deserving 
boy or girl in the graduating classes 


of the Manhattan public | schools, 
New York City. 
Monroe Gregory, a _ student at 


East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
won first prize in an essay contest 
sponsored by the Colonial Dames of 
America in 1926. His essay was 
unanimously selected by the judges 
from among four hundred and fifty 
submitted. Kermit Armstrong, Flush- 
ing High School boy, was winner of 
the 1926 gold medal offered in 
Queensborough, New York City, for 
the best essay on, “Good Citizenship.” 
John A. Brown graduated in 1926 
from DeWitt Clinton High School, 
New York City. While there he was 
especially proficient in English, re- 
ceiving third prize in a short story 
contest in 1925. He was president 
of the short story club of the school 
and vice-president of the short story 
club league of New York. Yvette 
Jenkins, a senior in Sumner High 
School, Kansas City, Kansas, has 
been awarded first prize for her es- 


_ title of Miss Jenkins’ essay is, 


* The’ 





say submitted. in the 1927 S¥ute con+ 
test for the prize, offered by, the 
American... Chemical : Society. i The 
“The 
Relation of Chemistry ‘tothe, Home.” 
The state award is $20 in gold -with 
a first prize certificate. .The winning 
essay will be: entered in the national 
contest, the prize for which is a full 
scholarship to an American college, 
with an annual stipend of .$500. 


For the second year in. succession, 
a student at Mary Potter Memorial 
School, Oxford, North Carolina, has 
won first prize in the state. contest 
offered by the American Chemical 
Society to students:in high schools 
of the United States and Porto Rico 
for the best essay on such subject 
as may be selected by the society. 
In 1928, Garland Crews: won first 
prize with his essay on, “The Rela- 
tion of Chemistry to Health and 
Disease.” This year, Allene Crews 
was winner with her essay on, “The 
Relation of Chemistry to the Home.” 

Belle Channing Tobias, junior at 
Wadleigh High School, New York 
City, stood second in the junior list, 
with an average of ninety-three per 
cent in 1926. Ella Mae MacDonald 
graduated from the South high 
school, Cleveland, Ohio, in 1925. She 
was the only colored girl in a class 
of ninety and was one of the sixteen 
on the honor roll with an average of 
ninety-two and a-half per cent. At 
Amenia, New York, Mildred Carl, a 
colored girl, was valedictorian at the 
thirty-first | commencement. Amy 
Joyce Denniston, of Oak Bluffs, Mas- 
sachusetts, graduated with honors 
from the Oak Bluffs High School as 
the valedictorian of her class. Lula 
Love Wilkinson, graduated from 
Drew Seminary, Carmel, New York, 
as valedictorian of her class. Stand- 
ing as head of her class with an 
average of 92.2 per cent. She also 
won the Floy prize for the best rec- 
ord in French. Ruth E. Coleman 
graduated from the Hadden Heights, 
New Jersey, high school, at the head 
of a class of 94, of which only four 
were Negroes. Margaret B. Jackson, 
aged 14, was among the mid-year 
graduates of Englewood High School, 
Chicago, Illinois, finishing the four- 
year course in three and _ one-half 
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years with an average of EH. Her 
sister, Dorothy, graduated from the 
Englewood High School at the age of 
14, finishing her four-year course in 
three and one-half years with an 
average of E. Dorothy entered the 
University of Chicago and swept 
through the four-year course in 
three and one-half years and at the 
age of 18 began teaching Spanish 
and French at Talladega College. 

The Class of 1927 of Williams Me- 
morial Institute at New London, 
Connecticut, awarded thrée of its 
most distinctive honors to a colored 
graduate, Lois Gertrude Taylor. Miss 
Taylor besides receiving the Fenner 
prize awarded annually to the senior 
who writes and speaks the best En- 
glish, and the Williams prize for ex- 
eellence in French, was also class 
poet. Receiving the Cumston prize 
of $800 for having exerted the best 
influence among his classmates dur- 
ing his high school course and the 
Washington L. Franklin medal for 
the highest marks in American his- 
tory, Ewart G. Guinier graduated as 
valedictorian of his class in Boston, 
Massachusetts. Ewart was born in 
Panama, came to this city four 
years ago, and entered English High 
School by examination. During his 
entire high school course, he never 
received other than an “A,” having 
received three “A’s” during his last 
term. In 1926, John L. Taylor gradu- 
ated from Moran Park High School, 
Chicago, Illinois, with high honors. 
Besides being an honor pupil, he 
won an _ unconditioned scholarship 
from Armour Institute of Technolo- 
-gy. Grace Peterson, who graduated 
with honors with the 1926 class of 
Poughkeepsie High School, was one 
of the winners of the state scholar- 
ships to Cornell University, through 
competitive examinations taken on 
June 5, 1926. 

Charlotte Ruth Wright, who gradu- 
ated from the West Philadelphia 
high school in 1926, was awarded 
one of the mayor’s scholarships to 
the University of Pennsylvania. 
Miss Wright was one of the twenty 
out of 2500 graduates who won ‘these 
scholarships. W. A. Trayham, New 
York, is the first member of his 
race to receive the $1,000 scholar- 
ship awarded by the state. Josephine 
D. Matson, who was graduated in 
June, 1927, from Hyde Park High 
School, Chicago, Illinois, won a hun- 








dred dollar scholarship for the au- 
tumn quarter at the University of 
Chicago, in a competitive examina- 
tion in history. Six states took part 
in the contest. Among the winners 
of the Pulitzer scholarships at Co- 
lumbia College in 1928, was Ronald A. 
Edwards, a student at the George 
Washington High School. Edwards 
was the only Negro among ten New 
York City high school graduates to 
achieve this distinction. Edwards 
will receive, in addition to free tui- 
tion, $250 a year for four years. He 
was among 107 applicants, 36 _of 
whom qualified for final consideration 
by the Pulitzer committee of award. 
The selections were made on the 
basis of financial need, scholarship, 
character, leadership and promise of 
value to mankind. In the order of 
examination grades and in the scho- 
lastic aptitude test Edwards ranked 
seventh. 

Robert C. Weaver, a junior at 
Harvard University and a member 
of the debating team there, has been 
awarded the Pasteur medal for 1928 
which is an annual award to the best 
speaker on a subject drawn from 
contemporary French politics. The 
topic discussed was: “Resolved, that 
the United States Adopt Foreign 
Minister Briand’s Treaty Outlawing 
War Between France and the United 
States.” Weaver is the first Negro 
member of a Harvard debating team 
in the past 25 years. We quote the 
following from the column of Alfred 
Segal in The Cincinnati Post: “It was 
the first time it had ever happened: 
The leading orators of the Universi- 
ty of Cincinnati had assembled for 
the annual contest of oratory and a 
colored boy was chosen the best the 
other night. Theodore Berry had 
come to this triumph over all thorns 
that beset the way of the Negro. | 
Poverty nd underprivilege and 
prejudice have encumbered his feet.” 
Earl Wilkins was awarded first place 
and a prize of $50 in the annual 
freshman-sophomore oratorical con- 
test at the University of Minnesota 
for his speech on “John Doe, Colored 
Student.” Harry S. Williams, fresh- 
man law student, University of Cin- 
cinnati, won the first prize in the an- 
nual prize day competition in May, 
1928, for his short story “Stack-o- 
Dollars.” The Class of 1931, of Con- 
necticut College for Women at New 
London, has bestowed one of its high- 
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est and most conspicuous honors on 
Miss Lois Taylor, ohe of the colored 
members of the class, designating 
her to write the freshman class play. 
The play, “The Magic Flute,” was 
given on the school campus by mem- 
bers of the class. B. C. Cyrus, a 
student at the University of Chicago 
law school, was the first speaker on 
the University of Chicago debating 
team in its contest with a joint team 
representing the universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, England, in 
1925. John Preston Davis, graduate 
of Dunbar High School, Washington, 
D. C., was selected as editor-in-chief 
of “The Bates Student,” college 
paper of Bates College, in 1925, 
Lewiston, Maine. Mr. Davis special- 
ized in journalism. He represented 
his school in the international debate 
with Oxford and was selected to go 
to England on the return debate. 

Mrs. Clara Burrill Bruce was 
elected student editor-in-chief of The 
Law Review, the leading publication 
of the law department of Boston 
University, in 1925. The editorship 
of The Law Review is only voted to 
a student of superior attainment. 
James Madison Nabrit, of Northwest- 
ern University, became senior editor 
of “The Illinois Law Review,” publi- 
cation of the Northwestern Univer- 
sity and University of Chicago law 
schools in 1925 and John Preston 
Davis, of Bates College, was made 
editor-in-chief of “The Bates Stu- 
dent,” the same year. Two Negroes 
were members of the editorial board 
of “The Law Review,” of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, in 1926: Sadie 
Tanner Mossell and Robert Burk 
Johnson. In 1927, Leon Whitaker, a 
law student at the University of 
California, was elected to the edito- 
rial staff of The California Law Re- 
view, a law magazine. In the same 
year Homer Smith was special writ- 
er for “The Minnesota Daily,” the 
world’s largest college newspaper. 
In 1928, P. B. Young, Jr., at Ohio 
State University was a member of 
the staff of “The Ohio State Lan- 
tern.” William H. Hastie was a mem- 
ber of the staff of “The Harvard 
Law Review.” In 1929, Thomas W. 
Young, (brother of P, B., Young), 
was made managing editor of “The 
Ohio. State Lantern.” 

The following. students attained 


cum laude ratings in northern col-. 


leges, 1925-30: In, 1926, Ruth G. 
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Smith, Syracuse University; in 1928, 
Enid Cooke, single colored student at 
Bryn Mawr; Cheta McCard, Smith 
College; L. H. Knox, Bates College; 
Cyril C. Jones who also finished his 
college course in three and one-half 
years and won a Tremain scholarship 
at the College of the City of New 
York; Florence Byrd, (magna cum 
laude), Jackson College (Tufts) Bos- 
ton; in 1929, Julian D. Steele, Harvard 
College and Lyla Dallas, Keuka Col- 
lege, New York. Miss Dallas was sec- 
retary of the senior class and of the 
classical club, was prominent in ath- 
letics and took part in the June play. 
She was elected permanent vice-presi- 
dent of the class; in 1930, Asa T. 
Spaulding, (magna cum laude), New 
York University; Harriet I. Pickens, 
Smith College. Miss Pickens had al- 
ready received the very highest ath- 
letic honor, the “Blazer” uniform, 
and the highest honor for “College 
Citizenship,” and general good stand- 
ing, the “S” pin; Velma F. Bell, 
(magna cum laude), Beloit College. 

Martha A. Roberts, who was gradu- 
ated from the University of Illinois 
in June, 1928, was on the honor roll 
during her entire course and was a 
member of the national honorary so- 
ciety for scholarship. Merze Tate, 
of the Western State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, Michigan, worked 
her way through college, finished her 
course in three years, and ranked her 
class of 2,300 students. Francis A. 
Gregory completed his sophomore 
year at Case School of Applied Sci- 
ence, Cleveland, Ohio, winning the 
sixty dollar first prize in the Whit- 
acre prize essay contest and a three 
hundred dollar scholarship. William 
H. Dean, Jr., was awarded in 1928, 
the Noyes Political Economy prize of 
$60. for excellence in economics: at 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 
As the results of his ranking in a 
competitive examination for a schol- 
arship open to the biology students 
at Dartmouth University, Hanover, 
Massachusetts, and of his. having the 
highest. scholastic standing, Lowell C. 
Wormley, junior, was declared a win- 
ner and went to Woods Hole, Massa-, 
chusetts, a biological station, to study 
during the summer of 1926. 

In 1927, at Manhattan, Kansas Ag- 
ricultural College, Louis, E.-Fry, re- 
ceived the Lorentz:.Schmidt prize for 
drafting; the gold:,medal.’-of. the 
American Institute .of* Architects, 
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awarded yearly to the student in 
architecture who has made the best 


scholastic record for the entire four, 


years of undergraduate work and a 
book entitled, “Mont St. Michel and 
Chartres,” for general excellence in 
architecture. In 1926, Mr. Fry was 
awarded the faculty prize for excel- 
lence in architectural design and was 
elected to membership in the National 
Scholastic Honor Society, Phi Kappa 
Phi to which only about the upper 
three per cent of the entire senior 
class was elected. At the close of the 
year, 1929, at Colorado College, Dol- 
phus Stroud received the $400 Per- 
kins Scholarship for having the high- 
est scholastic average of any student 
in the sophomore class. Effie Stroud 
received the $125 scholarship. Both 
are now juniors. 

Ralphe Bunche, valedictorian of 
the University of California, Los 
Angeles branch, 1927, had an unusual 
record for his entire college career. 
He won several oratorical contests, 
and gained three scholarships. He 
is one of the two highest students in 
scholarship in the university of al- 
most 6,000 having maintained an “A 
minus” average for four years. On- 
ly three per cent of the students are 
given an “A” grade, and to main- 
tain an “A” average shows consis- 
tently good scholarship. He held 
what is believed to be the athletic 
scholarship-activity record of the 
West. Bunche is a three-year let- 
ter man in basketball and has had 
two years’ of varsity baseball. He 
is one of the three seniors who recently 
were awarded blankets for three 
years’ participation in major sports. 
He was made a member of the Blue 
C Society an honorary athletic fra- 
ternity; treasurer of the “Forum,” 
Men’s Debating Society; assistant 
sport editor of the “Southern Cam- 
pus,” University Year Book; reporter 
on the “Grizzly,” the university daily; 
and member of the cast of the an- 
nual Greek drama production, before 
the end of his sophomore year. He 
was a member of the senior board of 
control and the senior class commit- 
tee. He was editor of the “Southern 
Campus,” the year book of the uni- 
versity, which was rated as the 
seventh best in the United States. 

Frederick W. Bonner was gradu- 
ated from the New Bedford High 
School, New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
and entered Yale in 1925. He stood 
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second highest in his class and de- 
livered the salutatory address. He 
was captain in the school R. O, T. C. 
He made an excellent’ scholastic 
record, being on the honor roll all 
four years and at graduation re- 
ceived “orations” appointment. He 
was holder of a scholarship all four 
years, the amount for senior year 
alone being $500. Rudolph Winston 
won a four-year scholarship in the 
medical school of the University of 
Pennsylvania by competitive exami- 
nation in 1926. Three scholarships 
were awarded. Mr. Winston was the 
only Negro competitor and is the 
second Negro to obtain this scholar- 
ship. Dr. W. H. Barnes was the 
first one to win it in 1908. Winston 
was graduated from the Central high 
school of Philadelphia and won a 
four-year scholarship in the college 
department of the University of 
Pennsylvania, finishing in June, 1926, 
with an A. B. degree. He has helped 
support himself by working in the 
post office. He is 24 years old, was 
born in Hampton, Virginia, and has 
been self-supporting since he was 15, 
when his father died. 

Alphonse Heningburg, graduate of 


Tuskegee Institute and Phi Beta 
Kappa man from Grinnell College in 
Iowa, studied at the Sorbonne, 


France, in 26-27. He graduated with 
honors and was awarded a profes- 
sor’s diploma from that university. 
Willis N. Huggins, teacher in the 
New York City schools has received 
a certificate in history, Oxford Uni- 
versity, England, and a certificate in 
history and geography, University of 
Paris. Mercer Cook of Washington, 
who was graduated from Amherst in 
June, 1925, was awarded the $1,500 
scholarship for brilliant work in 
French which entitled Mr. Cook to: 
a year’s study in the Sorbonne. Be- 
cause of excellent scholarship at 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1927, Arthur Owens 
Waller, a junior, won a scholarship 
for one year’s study at the Univer- 
sity of Geneva in Switzerland. Charles 
Red Law of Gary, Indiana, pursued 
a five months’ scholarship course in 
‘Paris, France, which he won while a 
student in architecture at Armour 
Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
iMarie Davis, of Ohio State Universi- 
ity, received the Eleanora Duse Fel- 
lowship of 1929. The fellowship is 
‘awarded on the basis of scholarship, 
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record and personality, in an art 
of the United~ States and searidell 
for one year of graduate study in 
literature, history or philosophy in 
Italian universities. 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund has 
granted special fellowships for study 
in Europe as follows: To Miss Augus- 
ta Savage, sculptor, New York City, 
for study in Italy and France; to 
Professor Willis J. King, Gammon 
Theological Seminary, Atlanta, for 
study in Hebrew at the University of 
Oxford; to Mr. James Weldon John- 
son, executive-secretary, National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People, for a year to do 
ereative writing and to observe con- 
ditions in this country and abroad; 
to Professor Ernest E. Just, Howard 
University, for study in the Marine’s 
Zoological Laboratory at Naples, 
Italy, and in other biological] labora- 
tories in Europe. The expenses for 
Professor Just’s study in Europe 
were included in a grant of $80,000 
covering a five-year period for the 
support of his research and teaching 
at Howard University and for the de- 
velopment of a graduate department 
in biology at that institution. 

Ruth Anna Fisher, a graduate of 
Oberlin College, was granted a schol- 
arship sometime ago to study at the 
London School of Economics. She 
has been engaged for a considerable 
time in collecting manuscript ma- 
terials from London libraries for 
American historians. She is now 
working for the Manuscript Division 
of the library of Congress under the 
direction of the well-known historian. 
Dr. J. F. Jameson, chief of that di- 
vision, who makes the following 
statement: “The work in which Miss 
Ruth Anna Fisher is engaged is the 
supervision and conduct of all the 
work which the library of Congress 
is now carrying out in London for 
the securing, on a very large scale, 
of photographic reproductions of 
manuscripts relating to American 
history which are to be found in the 
archives and libraries of that city. 
She has been engaged in that work 
since September, 1927. It is a part 
of a large project for such photo- 
copying in the various countries ot 
Europe, provided for by a subvention 
to the library by Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., amounting, for the whole 
period of five years involved, to the 
sum of $450,000. In the second 
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year, for instance, concluded at the 
end of August, 1929, more than 
400,000 pages of manuscript relating 
to American history were repro- 
duced for the library, partly by the 
photostat and partly by a photo-film- 
ing process. The British portion of 
this work, which is in the general 
care of Miss Fisher, has consisted of 
reproducing large portions of Ameri- 
can material in the public record of- 
fice, in the British Museum, in the 
archives of the House of Lords, in 
those of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, ete. Having seen Miss Fisher 
at work in London in the conduct of 
this enterprise, I take pleasure in 
saying that she has not only man- 
aged it with extraordinary ability 
and greatly to the satisfaction of 
the librarian of Congress, but also 
that she has manifestly made her- 
self very distinctly persona grata to 
the authorities of the British Mu- 
seum and to all those assistants who 
have worked under her direction.” 
The following Negroes have re- 
ceived fellowship awards from the 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation: In 1925, Isaac Fisher, 
for a study in America and abroad 
of the danger trends in world race 
relations. In 1926, Dr. Julian H. 
Lewis, assistant professor of patholo- 
gy, University of Chicago, to study 
fundamental nature of immunity 
phenomena. Isaac Fisher was re-ap- 
pointed. In 1927, Nicholas G. J. Bal- 
lanta, New York City and Free Town, 
Sierra Leone, to continue scientific 
studies of the musical conceptions of 
the African peoples and compare 
these conceptions with the musical 
conceptions of the older systems of 
music in Europe. Walter F. White, 
Negro novelist, assistant executive- 
secretary of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People, New York City, for creative 


writing. He is the author of two 
novels, “Fire in the Flint,” and 
“Plight.” In 1928, Eric Walrond to 


go to the West Indies to obtain ma- 
terials for a novel and short stories. 
dealing with that section; Nicholas 
G. J. Ballanta, composer, to continue 
his research into musical conceptions. 


‘of the Aframerican peoples, a pro- 


ject which he undertook when granted 
the award in 1927, and Countee Cul- 


‘len to go to Paris to do a group of 
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narrative poems and the libretto for 
an opera. 

In_ recent examinations held in|, 
the New York City school system for 
teachers in the junior high schools, 
Jessie Fauset was rated second over 
many competitors for positions as 
French teachers. Pearl Fisher re- 
ceived third place on an equally long 
list in the English examination. Mrs. 
Elise McDougald was appointed to 
the position of assistant principal of 
public school No. 89 of New York 
City. Mrs. Maudelle B. Bousfield, the 
frst colored principal in the public 
school system of Chicago, assumed 
the principalship in the Keith school 
on January 3, 1928. This appoint- 
ment was the result of a competitive 
examination in which Mrs. Bousfield 
ranked among the first twenty. 

John H. Manning Butler, an Ameri- 
can Negro, who went to the Philip- 
pine Islands as a teacher more than 
a generation ago, has been promoted 
to the division superintendency of 
one of the largest provinces of the 
islands. He is recognized also as 
the author of school textbooks used 
there for the education of eight mil- 
lion Philippinos. He is superinten- 
dent of two divisions each of which 
formerly had a white superintendent 
at its head. The examination which 
he passed resulted in his receiving 
a higher average than any other per- 
son had hitherto obtained. He is 
probably the first Negro in history 
to reach a school superintendency 
with full powers equal to those held 
by the graduates of leading univer- 
sities of America, with 40,000 pupils, 
four high schools, 40 intermediate and 
300 primary schools to direct. 

J. S. Gibson, a night student in 
the law school of the University of 
Toledo, was awarded a 24-volume 
set of law books as a reward for ob- 
taining the highest grade on a 
series of questions involving legal 
research. In a contest sponsored by 
the American Law Book Company in 
1928, a contest open to all members 
of the legal profession in the United 
States and drawing in ten thousand 
letters as entries, one of the five 
prize-winners was Patrick B. Pres- 
cott, of Chicago, a Negro member of 
the staff of the Chicago Corporation 
Counsel. Z. Alexander Looby ranked 
highest among 100 successful candi- 
dates -who .passed the Tennessee 
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state bar examination in July, 1928. 
He is a B. A. from Howard Univer- 
sity, LL. B. from Columbia and a 
J. D. from New York University..- 
There is a marked increase in the 
number of Negro women lawyers. 
The 1920 Census reported four wo- 
men lawyers in the United States. 
In the five years, 1925-29, 20 Negro 
women are reported as having gradu- 
ated from law schools in the coun- 
try. Twelve of these have been ad- 
mitted to practice at the bar. Mrs. 
Ruth Whitehead Whaley, the first 
Negro woman to be graduated from 
Fordham University law school, set 
another precedent when she appeared 
as the first Negro woman attorney 
to plead before the New York Court 
of Appeals. Mrs. Clara Burrill Bruce, a 
graduate of the Boston University 
Law School, was reported to be the 
second Negro woman to be admitted 
to the Massachusetts bar. Mrs. 
Sadie T. Mossell Alexander gradu- 
ated from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Law School and is reported to 
be the first Negro woman to win this 
distinction. She received the Ph. D. 
degree from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1921. Mrs. Violette N. 
Anderson, of Chicago, was admitted 
to practice before the Supreme Court 
of the United States on a certificate 
showing that she had practiced for 
more than three years before the 
Illinois Supreme Court. She is said 
to be the first Negro woman to be 
admitted to practice before the 
United States Supreme Court. 


Lillian A. Clark graduated from 
the Women’s Medical College of 
Philadelphia. She was awarded the 
anatomy prize for an average of 
97 per cent. In her senior year, she 
was secretary of her class and is re- 
ported to be the only colored woman 
to receive a diploma from the National 
Board of Medical Examiners. May 
EK. Chinn, received the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine from New York 
University and Bellevue Medical 
School in 1926. She served a two- 
year interneship at Harlem Hospi- 
tal as the first woman to serve in 
that capacity and as the first Negro 
woman to finish Bellevue Medical 
School. Ruth J. Temple, M. D., is 
on the staff of the maternity division 
of the Los Angeles City Health 
Board and also of the White Me- 
morial Hospital. Her practice is 
limited exclusively to, obstetrics and 
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gynecology. Joel V. Bolden, gradu- 
ated from.New York and Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College, and. won 
the surgical prize of $100 for the 
best . surgery notes covering the 
work of the senior year. Of the 106 
students, Bolden had the best sur- 
gery notes. 

The notebook becomes the perma- 
nent property of the library of the 
college. H. E.° Hampton, J. ‘B.. B. 
Higgens, L. J. Hicks and W. A. 
Mason took the 1929 part II of the 
nation-wide examinations given by 
the National Board of Medical Ex- 
aminers. All passed the examination. 
One of them, Dr. Hampton, attained 
the highest grade given, making a 
total credit of 208, out of 225. The 
next highest grade attained was 206. 
Candidates who take these examina- 
tions are drawn from all the medi- 
cal schools and colleges in the United 
States and Canada. In the part I 
examination held in 1928, Dr. Hamp- 
ton was among the first ten making 
the highest average. Dr. Higgins 
made a grade of 201 and received 
the highest grade in bacteriology. 
Dr. Peter M.-Murray, a member of 
the surgical staff of Harlem Hospi- 
tal, in 1928, was appointed associate 
surgeon on the staff of the Broad 
Street Hospital, one of the institu- 
tions affiliated with the Flower Hos- 
pital Medical College. R. Wellesley 
Bailey of Germantown, Philadelphia, 
has been admitted to membership in 
the Philadelphia Neurological So- 
ciety, which in the forty years of 
its existence has never before had a 
Negro physician in its ranks. Dr. 
Bailey is the only Negro neurologist 
in the city. Dr. Alonzo deG. Smith 
is one of the outstanding medical 
men of New York City in the field 
of pediatry. He is a graduate of 
Long Island College Hospital and 
City College of New York. He is 
clinical assistant, children’s depart- 
ment in Vanderbilt Hospital and in 
the department of children’s dis- 
eases, Columbia University, as well 
as assistant in the children’s dispen- 
sary, Mount Sinai Hospital. 

Continued advancement of colored 
physicians in New York City Hospi- 
tals was in the promotion, in 1926, 
of Dr. Ernest R. Alexander, who, 
after five years service as assistant 
in the skin department of Harlem 
Hospital of the Bellevue Allied Hos- 
pitals, was made chief of clinic with 





the title physician-in-charge in the 
department of dermatology and syph- 
ilosophy. Dr. James L. Martin, of 
Philadelphia, is clinical assistant in 


radiology in the University of 
Pennsylvania graduate school of 
medicine. Dr. Louis T. Wright was 


the first colored doctor to be pro- 
moted to the position of permanent 
surgeon on the staff of the Harlem 
Hospital in New York City. In 1928, 
Dr. Wright stood second highest in 
the examinations for police surgeons. 
Of 150 physicians who took the 
examination only 26 were placed on 
the list. Dr. Wright made a mark 
of 89.1 and was appointed in 1929. 

Theodore K. Lawless, M. D., of 
Chicago, has established a remark- 
able record in the field of dermatolo- 
gy: graduating from Talladega Col- 
lege in 1914 he took his medical 
course at the University of Kansas 
and Northwestern University. He 
has done graduate work at Columbia, 
Harvard, the University of Paris, 
the University of Freiburg, the Uni- 
versity of Lucerne, and the Universi- 
ty of Vienna. His published works 
include a method for removing ver- 
rucae from the skin, in the journal 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, and Sarcoma of the Skin, in 
the Archives of Dermatology. At 
present Dr. Lawless is assistant to 
the professor of dermatology at 
Northwestern University Medical 
School and dermatologist to the 
Provident Hospital of Chicago. Dr. 
Lawless, in 1929, was named a mem- 
ber of the National Board of Medi- 
cal Examiners, serving jointly with 
Dr. Hedge of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Medical School as examiner 
in dermatology. The National Board 
of Medical Examiners is the highest 
examining board for doctors in the 
United States. Any doctor passing 
this board is licensed to practice 
medicine in 45 states of the Union 
without having to take the state 
board examination. 

Dr. Charles R. Humbert’s technique 
on the passing of the duodenal tube 
for the diagnosis and treatment of 
the diseases of the stomach is cited 
as the best in a recently published 
medical book entitled, ‘‘Diseases of 
the Digestive Organs,’ written by 
Dr. Charles D. Aaron, professor of 
the Detroit College of Medicine post- 
graduate school. Dr. Humbert is a 
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practicing physician in Kansas City, 
Missouri. Dr. William A. Hinton is 
on 'the staff of the Wasserman lab- 


oratory of the Massachusetts depart- | 


ment of public health and the de- 
partment of bacteriology. of the Har- 
vard medical school. He is an au- 
thority on the Wasserman test for 
syphilis. He has devised a test for 
this disease which is said to be sim- 
pler, more accurate and less expen- 
sive than the Wasserman test which 
hitherto has been the standard. 


In a contest in Savannah, Georgia, 
for the ablest essay on the best way 
to advance the interests of that city 
the first prize of $100 was won by 
Benjamin F. Hubert, president of 
the Georgia State Industrial College. 
Cortez Peters of Washington, D. C., 
has won the following typewriting 
prizes: Underwood gold button, in- 
signia, Order of Accurate Typists; 
four certificates from various com- 
panies; Underwood bronze medal; 
Underwood silver medal; Remington 
gold medal; Underwood gold medal; 
L. C. Smith gold medal; Royal gold 
medal; Woodstock gold jeweled pin; 
Remington standard typewriter; Un- 
derwood diamond medal; _ world’s 
amateur championship. 

Dennis A. Forbes, head of the sci- 
ence department of Tennessee A. and 
I. State College, won the first prize 
in the “Best Lesson You Ever 
Taught” contest conducted by the 
Popular Science Monthly, New York, 
in its monthly guide for science 
teachers: The Science Classroom. 
There were ten prizes altogether. 
His prize winning essay, published 
in March, 1926, describes one of the 
corners in his chemistry laboratory 
at A. and I. State College and is 
entitled, “How We Made Our Crys- 
tal Corner.” Carl Smith, won $500, 
first prize, in a two-word slogan prize 
contest conducted by the advertising 
department of Richardson & Royn- 
ton, New York City, manufacturers 
of heating and cooking apparatus. 
His slogan was, “Gas Era.” Profes- 
sor Ben L. Taylor, of the department 
of physics of Shaw University, was 
awarded a prize of $100 in a contest 
conducted under the auspices of the 
Forum magazine for the best solu- 
tion of a series of special logical 
problems partly in the field of mathe- 
matics. Second place in The New 
York News “Hall of Fame” game 
carrying an award of $500 was won 





by Cyril A. Wilson, a native of the 
Barbados, West Indies. 

Lillian C. Mack was awarded a 
cash prize of $500 by The Normal In- 
structor Primary Plan in a nation- 
wide educational health contest con- 
ducted by that magazine in connec- 
tion with the Charles E. Hires Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. An additional 
prize of $100 was awarded the school 
of which Miss Mack is principal at 
Tamworth, Virginia, for exhibit 
work which accompanied her prize 
winning composition. 

Negroes Who Have Made Phi 
Beta Kappa 
Membership in the Phi Beta Kap- 
pa Fraternity is conferred in the 
leading colleges and universities on 
under-graduates who are among the 
best scholars and is for scholarship 
only. There are 116 Negroes who, 
from 1874-1930, have made this fra- 

ternity as follows: 5aSS 
1874—Bouchet, Edward A., Yale University; 
1877—Henderson, George W.,. University of 
Vermont; 
$878 — Montgomery We S:5 
ege; 

— i Amherst College; 

St See aaa er Major, Te. Dateoouth 
College; 

1891—Carr, James D., Rutgers College; 

1892—Williams, Edward Christopher, Western 
Reserve University; 


Dartmouth Col- 


Wilson, Edward E., Williams College; 
1894—Trotter, William Monroe, Harvard 
University; 3 
189s—Martin, Alexander Hamilton, Western 
Reserve University; 
1898—Brown, S. Joe, University of Iowa; 
t901—Langston, J. Mercer, Oberlin College; 


3902—Bruce, Roscoe C., Harvard University; 
1903—Hill, Leslie P., Harvard University; 
1904—Pickens, William, Yale University; 
Washington, Booker T., Harvard Uni- 
versity (Honorary); . 
190s—Fauset, Jessie R., Cornell University; 
Mattingly, Robert N., Amherst College; 
1906—Cromwell, John W., Dartmouth Col- 
lege; 
Jones, Everett B., Colgate University; 


1907—Just, Ernest E., Dartmouth College; 
Locke, Alain Leroy, Harvard Univer- © 
sity; 


1908—Broadnax, Anna F., Oberlin College; 
Crawford, Mildred Imogene, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University; 


Ni Samuel Herman, Bowdoin Col- 
_lege. : 
Ellison, George S., University of Michi- 
gan; 
Giddings, Arthur, New York Universi- 
ty; 
Jones, John Dotha, Columbia Univer- 
sity; 
1912—Dinkins, William H., Brown Universi- 
ty; 
Evans, Joseph H. B., University of 
Michigan; 
McDuffie, Clyde C., Williams College; 
Aitchen, John Arnett, Bowdoin Col- 
ege; 


1915—Houston, Charles H., Amherst College; 
Rivers, Francis E., Yale University; 


NEGROES ELECTED OTHER HONORARY SOCIETIES 


1916—Mitchell, Hortense, Oberlin College; 


1917—Grant, Francis, Radcliffe College; 
Lane, David’ A., Jr., Bowdoin College; 
Logan, Rayford W., Williams College; 
Pendleton, Anna Iy., Oberlin College; 

1918—Scott, James, University of Kansas; 
Turner, Lillian A., University of Min- 


nesota; 
Wilkins, J. Ernest, University of Illi- 
nois; 

t919—Fisher, Rudolph J. C., Brown Univer- 
sity; 
yet John, Brown University (Honor- 
ary); 
Jackson, Perry B., Western Reserve |’ 
University; 
Popel, Esther, Dickinson College; 


Robeson, Paul Jy, Rutgers College; 


Williams, Frances H., Mt. Holyoke 
College; 

Fea eee em Dorothy M., Hunter Col- 
ege; 
Jefferson, William, Dickinson College; 
Julian, Percy, DePauw University; 


Marshall, Carter Lee, Williams College; 
Mollison, Irvin C., University of Chi- 
cago; : 
Morgan, Edwin T., New York Univer- 
sity; 

Scott, Bobbie Beatrix, Oberlin College; 
Wilson, J. Harmon, Ohio State Uni- 


versity; 

1921—Brown, Sterling A., Williams College; 
Doyle, Bertram W., Ohio Wesleyan 
University; 


Link, Mary E., University of Chicago; 
Seldon, Theodore M., Dartmouth Col- 


lege; 

1922—Brown, Stanley, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity; 
Smith, Herbert Morrison, Colgate Uni- 
versity; 


1923—Price, Melva L., Hunter College; 
Scott, Clarrisa M., Wellesley College; 
Spence, Lucille W., Hunter College; 
West, Elizabeth, Wellesley College; 
Wilkinson, Gladys A., Oberlin College; 

1924—Davis, Collis, Grinnell College; 
David, William Allison, Williams Col- 


lege; 
Hastie, William H., Amherst College; 
Heningburg, Alphonse, Grinnel College; 
Wilkinson, Robert Shaw, Jr., Dart- 
mouth College; 

1925—Cook, Mercer, Amherst College; 
Cullen, Countee, New York Universi- 


ty; 

Holly, Emile, Middlebury College; 

Thornhill, Walter B., University of 

Illinois; 

Weaver, 
1926—Clarke, 

Emmanuel, 


Mortimer, Williams College; 
Carlyle, Drake University; 
Gussie, Syracuse Universi- 


ty; 
1927—Brown, Hazel Ernestine, University of 
Kansas; 


Davis, Arthur Paul, Columbia Univer- 
sity; 

Jackson, Helen Natalie, University of 
Minnesota; 

Miller, Alexander F., New York City 
College; 


Peters, Ada V., University of . Maine; 
Pritchard, Norman Henry, New York 
University; 
Rojas, Mercedes L., University of Chi- 
cago; 
Stubbs, 
College; 
1928—Caldwell, 
Kansas; 


Frederick Douglas, Dartmouth 


Georgia A., University of 
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Carson, Carol G., University of Michi- 


gan, 
ae Otelia, Smith College (Honor- 
ary); 


Dunham, Albert M., University of Chi- 
cago; 
Howard, Weaver, Rutgers College; 


Jenkins, Joseph H., Jr., Hamilton Col- 


lege; 
McDaniel, Reuben, Rutgers College; 
Miles, Theodore, New York Universi- 


ty; 
Miller, Loren B., University of Michi- 


gan; 

Sinkford, William J., University of 

Michigan; 

Whitfield; Lawrence Alexander, Univer- 

sity of Chicago; 

Wilson, Marion, Hunter College; 

Wright, Mae T., Tufts College; 
19290—Bell, Velma, Beloit College; 

Dean, William H., Jr., Bowdoin Col- 

lege; 

Dorsey, Edythe, Syracuse University; 

Lloyd, Rupert A., Williams College; 

Logan, Arthur C., Williams College; 


Knox, Clinton E., Williams College; 
Smith, Thelma Cecelia, University of 
Chicago; 


Turner, Z. W., University of Kansas; 
beg David Willis, Jr., Amherst Col- 
ege; 

1930—Chambers, Joseph C., Amherst College; 
Fitzhugh, Howard, Harvard University; 
Ford, Ruth, Hunter College; 
Himes, Joseph S., Jr., Oberlin College; 
Jefferson, Bernard S., University of 
Southern California; 
Morrow, John H., Rutgers College. 
Raines, Willie I., University of Indiana. 


Negroes Elected to Other Honorary 
Societies 


Mary Stokes was elected, in 1925, 
a member of Phi Kappa Phi, national 
honorary fraternity at Butler Col- 
lege. Membership is given on a 
basis of scholarly attainment. Miss 
Stokes was one of the three seniors 
in a class of 160 to receive the de- 
gree magna cum laude. In 1926, Lu- 
cille Stokes of Butler College, Mau- 
rice Thomason of Iowa State College, 
and Louis E. Fry of Kansas Agricul- 
tural College were elected members 
of Phi Kappa Phi. At the Universi- 
ty of Illinois, in 1927, Martha A. 
Roberts was elected to Phi Kappa 
Epsilon, international honorary fra- 
ternity. She served as secretar of 
the organization during 1927-28. John 
Carter and Cyprian Cunningham, both 
of the Class of 1929, have been elected 
to Phi Kappa Epsilon. 

Clarence F. Bryson was elected, in 
1927, to membership in the national 
professional English fraternity, Sig- 
ma Tau Delta, Beta Beta Chapter at 
Cleveland College, the downtown 
school of liberal arts of Western Re- 
serve University. Simultaneous with 
his election he was awarded the Del- 
ta Key of the sixth degree. There 
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are only three higher degrees each 
with its corresponding key, the 
seventh, eighth and tenth. 


Gladys I. Lucas, in 1927, was 
elected to and initiated into the Pi 
Delta Phi, honorary French society 
of the University of Illinois. The 
requirements for membership are 
nine units in upper division French 
study and a scholastic average equal 


to 4.5 for juniors and 4.25 for seniors. | 


S. M. Nabrit was elected to Sigma 
Xi, honorary scientific society, at 
Brown University in 1927. Anthony 
Hill, a student at the University of 
Kansas in 1927, was elected to Beta 
Chi Sigma, honorary psychology fra- 
ternity. Willie A. Strong was elected 
to Alpha Chapter of Alpha Kappa 
Delta, honorary sociology fraternity 
at the University of Kansas. At 
New York University, in 1928, Thel- 
ma Berlack and in 1930, Asa T. 
Spaulding were elected to Delta Mu 
Delta, national honorary society in 
schools of commerce. 

In 1927, Francis A. Gregory was 
elected at Case School of Applied 
Science to membership in Tau Beta 
Pi the national honor society of en- 
gineers. Besides high scholastic 
standing the members must possess 
qualities of leadership and good fel- 
lowship. They must be engaged in 
activities at Case and must give 
promise of becoming effective engi- 
neers. 

In 1927, Leon A. Ransom, at Ohio 
State University, was elected to the 
Order of the Coif, an honorary law 
fraternity that corresponds in law 
to Phi Beta Kappa in liberal arts. 
In an editorial The Ohio State Jour- 
nal says: “We take off our hat to 
this young Negro. His record thus 
far is a credit to his race and would 
be to any race. He has the stuff in 
him which shows that character and 
intellect are not matters of racial 
origin, not confined to that branch of 
the human family, which in our 
country considers itself superior. He 
met men of that race in fair contest 
and proved his superiority.” Albert 
L. Turner, who graduated from West- 
ern Reserve, 1928, cum laude, was 
graduated from Westen Reserve Uni- 
versity Law School in 1927, third in 
a class of seventy-four and was 
elected to the Order of the Coif, 
James M. Nabrit at Northwestern 
University and Ivan C. McLeod of 
the University of Cincinnati have al- 
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so been made members of this fra- 
ternity. 

John W. Lawlah, second year, 
medical school of the University of 
Wisconsin, was elected to member- 
ship in Sigma Sigma, honorary medi- 
cal society in 1928. Election to this 
society is based on scholarship and 
leadership, including work in medi- 
cal and campus activities. In 1925, 
Carl R. Robinson in his senior year 
in the Northwestern School of Music 
was elected to membership in Pi 
Kappa Lambda, national honorary 
musical fraternity. Robinson was in- 
cluded among eleven other individu- 
als elected for scholastic excellence 
as candidate for initiation into the 
local Alpha Chapter. Miss Naida 
McCullough, of Los Angeles, achieved 
a similar honor in the same year. 
In 1928, Edith Player was elected to 
this honor at Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. 

Negroes Who Have Received the 

Degree of Doctor of Philosophy 


The degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy, which is the highest earned de- 
gree conferred by educational insti- 
tutions, has been conferred by Ameri- 
can and foreign universities, from 
1876-1930, upon 53 Negroes as fol- 
lows: 
1876—Bouchet, Edward A., Yale University; 
1877__Bowen, J. W. E., Boston University; 
1893—Bulkley, William L., Syracuse Univer- 
1S06-_D GORE: W. E. B., Harvard Universi- 


ieo6- aoa: Lewis B., University of Penn- 
sylvania; 

1898—O’Connell, Pezavia, University of Penn- 
sylvania; : : 

1903—Baker, T. Nelson, Yale University; 

t906—Diggs, James R. L,., Illinois Wesleyan 
University ; : 

1907—Turner, Charles H., University of Chi- 


cago; : 2 
t909—Jones, Gilbert H., Jena University, 
ermany; 


1911—Wright, Richard R., Jr., University of © 


Pennsylvania; : 
1912—Haynes, George E., Columbia Univer- 

sity; 

Woodson, Carter G., Harvard Univer- 

sity; 
to1s—Lewis, Julian, 
1916—Brady, St. 

nois; 

Just, Ernest E., University of Chicago; 
t917—Chandler, Edward M. A., University of 

Illinois; 
1918—Farmer, 

versity; 

Imes, Elmer S., University of Michi- 


University of Chicago; 
Imo, University of [Illi- 


Leonard James, Boston Uni- 


gan; 
Locke, Alain Leroy, Harvard Univer- 
sity; : 
1919—Brown, Thomas I., Clark University; 
1920—King, Willis J., Boston University; 
Sumner, Francis C., Clark University; 


NEGROES IN THE ENGINEERING FIELD 


1921—Blackiston, Harris S., University of 
Pennsylvania; 
Dykes, Eva. B., Radcliffe College; 
Mossell, Sadie Tanner, University of 
Pennsylvania; : 
Simpson, Georgiana Rosa, University of 
‘Chicago; 
Turner, Thomas W., Cornell University; 
1923—Davis, Edward P., University of Chi- 
cago; 
1924—Bell, William Yancey, Yale University; 
1925—Cooper, Anna J., University of Paris; 
Cox, Albert Frank, Cornell University; 


Daniel, W. A., University of Chicago; 
Thompson, Charles Henry, University 
of Chicago; 
Besley, Charles H., Harvard Universi- 
y3 

1926—Bate, Langston F., University of Chi- 
cago; 
Cromwell, Otelia, Yale University; 
Donald, Henderson Hamilton, Yale Uni- 
versity; 
Turner, Lorenzo D., University of Chi- 
cago; 

1928—Campbell, H. B., Harvard University; 
Ferrell, Harrison, Northwestern | Uni- 
versity; a 
Mills, Clarence H., University of Chi- 
cago; 
Peters, A. T., University of London; 


Porter, 


4 , Jennie D., University of Cin- 
cinnati; 
Washington, 


L Alethea, Ohio State Uni- 
versity ; 


Woodard, Dudley Weldon, University of 
Pennsylvania; 


1929—Beckham, Albert Sidney, . New York 
University; 
McAllister, Jane, Columbia University; 


1930—Caliver, Ambrose, Columbia University; 
Clement, Rufus Earley, Northwestern 
University ; 
Harris, Abram L,., Columbia University; 


Hawkins, Mason Albert, University of 
Pennsylvania; 

McKinney, Roscoe Lewis, University 
of Chicago. ; 


Negroes in the Engineering Field 

William G. Holly is superintendent 
and chemist of the Imperial Paint 
Company, Long Island City, New 
York, a company which manufactures 
paints, varnishes, lacquers and indus- 
trial finishes. He was originally re- 
search chemist, and finally, when a 
vacancy occurred, was made plant 
manager. The work involves gener- 
al superintendence and plant manage- 
ment, laboratory direction, develop- 
ment of new products, and general 
manufacture and production control. 
He has a staff of two laboratory as- 
sistants, three foremen, a mechanic 
and twenty other employees. 

Ramon M. Edreira Rodriguez, who 
for 27 years: was continuously em- 
ployed as a civil engineer by the Cu- 
ban government, recently won the 
distinction of being the first man of 
color to receive a license as a pro- 
fessional engineer in New York 
State. After an examination, the 
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University of the State of New York 
granted his license. Mr. Rodriguez 
is a graduate of the University of 
Havana, Cuba, with the degree of 
civil engineer. He served in various 
positions in the department of pub- 
lic works in Cuba, constructing high- 
ways, and building a number of steel 
and concrete bridges. Later he was 
appointed chief engineer in the di- 
vision of contracts, properties and 
supplies. From this position he was 
promoted to chief engineer, first 
class, and head of the division of 
bridges and highways. 

Wendell King, a member of the- 
Institute of Radio Engineers, is chief 
engineer of radio station WEDH in 
Erie, Pennsylvania, a station of The 
Erie Dispatch-Herald. Mr. King is 
a graduate of Union College of 
Schenectady, where he majored in 
electrical engineering. For a time 
he worked in the research laboratory 
of the General Electric Company 
then became a sergeant in the army 
during the war. After the war he 
was employed by an electrical manu- 
facturing company in Cleveland and 
then took charge of a radio station 
at Ashtabula. Under his personal 
supervision this station was moved 
to Erie in 1927. 

Lewis Howard Latimer, who died 
December 11, 1928, was an Edison 
Pioneer. In a recent report of the 
Pioneers, the following was written: 
“It was Mr. Latimer who executed 
the drawings and assisted in prepar- 
ing the applications for the telephone 
patents of Alexander Graham Bell. 
In 1880, he entered the employ of 
Hiram S. Maxim, electrician of the 
United States Electric Lighting Com- 
pany, then located at Brideport, Con- 
necticut. It was while in this em- 
ploy that Mr. Latimer successfully 
produced a method of making carbon 
filaments for the Maxim electric in- 
eandescent lamp, which he patented. 
His keen perception of the possibili- 
ties of the electric light and kindred 
industries resulted in his being the 
author of several other inventions. 
He assisted in installing and placing 
in operation some of the first ‘Maxim’ 
incandescent electric light plants in 
New York City, Philadelphia and 
Canada, for the United States Elec- 
tric Light Company, and supervised 
the production of the carbon fila- 
ments employed therein, such as the 
Equitable Building, Fiske & Hatch, 
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Caswell & Massey’s, and the Union 
League Club of New York City, as 
well as the offices of the Philadel- 
phia Ledger in Philadelphia. ‘ 

“In the autumn of 1881, Mr. Lati- 
mer was sent to London, England, to 
establish an incandescent lamp de- 
partment for ‘the Maxim-Weston 
Electric Light Company. In 1882-83, 
he was employed by the Olmstead 
Electric Lighting Company of Brook- 
lyn, New York, and then by the Acme 
Electric Light Company of New York 
City. In 1884, he became ‘associated 
with the engineering department of 
the Edison Electric Light Company, 
New York City, but in 1890 was 
transferred to the legal department 
where he remained until the forma- 
tion of the board of patent control 
in 1896 by the General Electric and 
Westinghouse companies, becoming 
its chief draughtsman, a position he 
held until the abolition of this board 
in 1911, when he became associated 
with Edwin W. Hammer, patent so- 
licitor, and engineer of New York 
City, and later with the firm of Ham- 
mer and Schwarz. Mr. Latimer’s 
activities were brought to an unfortu- 
nate conclusion in the early part of 
1924 by infirmities that finally 
caused his demise. He was of the 
colored race, the only one in our or- 
ganization, and was one of those to 
respond to the initial call that led 
to the formation of the Edison Pio- 
neers, January 24, 1918. Broad- 
mindedness, versatility in the accom- 
plishment of things intellectual and 
cultural, a linguist, a devoted hus- 
band and father, all were charac- 
teristic of him, and his genial pres- 
ence will be missed from our gather- 
ing.” 

W. W. Strange is the metallurgion 
at the Buffalo (New York) Museum 
of Science. Mr. Strange had a wide 
experience before coming to New 
York in work with various mining 
companies in America and _ other 
parts of the world. 

Progress of the Negro in the field 
of engineering is indicated by the 
fact that the National Technical As- 
sociation originated in the City of 
Chicago, December 10, 1925, and was 
incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Illinois, August 25, 1926. 
There are now three local branches 
of this association in existence, one 
in Chicago, one in the State of Ohio 
with offices at Wilberforce Univer- 
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sity, and one in Washington, D. C., 
with offices at Howard University. : 

The objects of the association are: to coi- 
lect and disseminate information concerning 
the opportunities of a Negro in the technical 
and engineering fields; the aid and encourage- 
ment of Negro youth in preparation for these 
fields; the advancement of science and engi- 
neering in all its branches; the promotion 
of the interests of the profession among the 
darker races and the breaking down of bar- 
riers in the profession due to race prejudice. 

Among the members of the asso- 
ciation are: E. J. Cheeks, Cleveland, 
graduate electrical engineering, Pur- 
due University, engineer for Munici- 
pal Electrical Light Company; E. R. 
Welch, professor, Howard University; 
M. A. Chavous, professor, Wilber- 
force University; S. R. Cheevers, 
Chicago, graduate in engineering, 
Howard University, engineering de- 
partment, City of Chicago; F. C. 
Downs, Chicago, graduate, Armour 
Institute, instructor in mechanical 
drawing in the city public schools; 
Chas. H. Dukes, Chicago, graduate, 
Harvard University, practicing struc- 
tural engineer; W. I. Gough, Chica- 
go, graduate in engineering, Howard 
University, engineering department 
of the Pullman Company; James A. 
McGehee, graduate, Armour Insti- 
tute, member of engineering depart- 
ment board of local improvement, 
City of Chicago; Oscar Randall, grad- 
uate, civil engineering, University of 
Illinois, member of the engineering 
corps, Chicago sanitary district; How- 
ard D. Shaw, Chicago, graduate, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, chief electrician 
for the Pullman Company; A. T. 
Weathers, Chicago, graduate, Armour 
Institute, senior sanitary chemist, 
City of Chicago. 

Poetry Contest Prizes 

The Pioneer, a literary magazine, 
published at Statesville, North Caro- 
lina, held a poetry contest in 1927. 
In the section devoted to a poem de- 
scriptive of Carolina scenery, first 
prize was won by George Leonard 
Allen, principal of the colored high 
school at Lumberton, North Carolina. 
In 1925, Countee P. Cullen was 
awarded the John Reed Memorial 
prize in a nation-wide poetry con- 
test. He also won the Witter Byn- 
ner undergraduate poetry prize of 
$150. The first prize for the best 
poem written by an undergraduate 
in an American university was 
awarded to Langston Hughes in 1926 
for his poem, “The House in Toas.” 
He was also awarded the John Keats 
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prize for the best poem in the second || 
fall number. of. Palms in 1927. 


Opportunity Contest Awards 
Opportunity, 1925, Contest Awards 
—To stimulate creative expression 
among Negroes and to direct atten- 
tion to the rich and unexploited 
sources of materials for literature in 


Negro life, Opportunity Magazine 
offered its first prizes for short 
stories, poetry, plays, essays and 


personal experience sketches to the 
amount of $500 in August, 1924. The 
donor was Mrs. Henry Leach and the 
awards made in 1925 were as fol- 


lows: 

. Tur SHor?T Story 

First prize of $100 to “Fog,” by John Ma- 
theus of Institute, West Virginia; second 
_prize of $35 to “Spunk,’”’ hy Zora Neale Hurs- 
ton of Jacksonville, Florida; third prize of 
$15 to ‘“The Voodoo’s Revenge,” by Eric D. 
Walrond of New York City. j 

, PoEtrY 

First prize of $40 to “The Weary Blues,” 
by Langston Hughes of Washington, D. C.; 
second prize of $15 to “One Who Said Me 
Nay,” by Countee Cullen of New York City; 
third place. For the third place there was a 
tie between the winners of the first and second 
prizes: “A Song of Sour Grapes,” by Countee 
Cullen and, “America,” by Langston Hughes, 
receiving the same number of votes: The 
judges decided to award the honor to both 
and the cash prize to the two contestants re- 
ceiving fourth place. A cash prize of five 
dollars to “Solace,” by Clarissa Scott of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; cash prize of five dollars to 
“The Wayside Well,” by Joseph S. Cotter of 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

Essays 

First prize of $50 to ‘“‘Social Equality and 
the Negro,” by E. Franklin Frazier of Atlan- 
ta, Georgia; second prize of $30 to “Roland 
Hayes,” by Sterling Brown of Lynchburg, 
Virginia; third prize of $10 to “The Negro 
Poet,” by Laura D. Wheatley of Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

PLays 

First Prize of $60 to “Frances,” by G. D. 
Lopscomb; second prize of $35 to ‘Humble 
Instrument,” by Warren A. MacDonald of 
Philadelphia and, “Color Struck,” by Zora 
Neale Hurston of Jacksonville, Florida; third 
prize of $15 to “The Bog Guide,” by Jean 
Ray of Baltimore, Maryland. 

PERSONAL EXPERIENCE SKETCHES 

First prize of $30 to “My Fellow Traveler,” 
by G. A. Steward of Columbus, Ohio; second 
prize of $20 to “An Experience,” by Fidelia 
Repley of Boston, Massachusetts; third prize 
to “Personal Experience,” by J. C. Stubbs of 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Opportunity, 1926, Contest Awards 
—(The “Holstein Prizes” were estab- 
lished in 1925 through the donation 
of $1,000 by Mr. Casper Holstein, a 
Negro, of New York City. Among 
these prizes was “The Alexander 
Pushkin Poetry Prize” of $100, an in- 
ternational prize for unusual attain- 
ment. Additional prizes of $200 were 
contributed by the New York State 


Federation of Colored Women’s 
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Clubs for constructive journalistic 
achievement in Negro weekly news- 
papers. The awards made in 1926 


were as follows:) 
Snort Story 

First prize of $1oo to ““Symphonesque,” by 
Arthur: Huff Fauset of Philadelphia; second 
prize of $50 to “Muttsy,’ by Zora Neale 
Turston of New York City and_to “The 
Typewriter,” by Dorothy West of Back Bay, 
Massachusetts; third prize of $25 to «The 
Heritage of the Heathen,” by Lee Wallace of 
Topeka, Kansas; fourth prize of $15 to 
“Rootbound,” by Eugene Gordon of Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

PoETRY 

First prize of $50 and second prize of $35 
divided between ‘“‘No Images,’ by Ford Kram- 
er of Lincoln University, Pennsylvania and 
“Northboun,’” by I. Ariel Williams of Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tennessee; third prize 
of $10 to “The Tragedy of Pete,” by Joseph 
S. Cotter of Louisville, Kentucky; fourth 
prize of five dollars to “Tines to Certain of 
One’s Elders,” by John Henry Lucas of New 
York City. 

PLAys 


First prize of $60 to “Sugar Cain;” »by F. 
H. Wilson of Corona, New York; second 
prize of $35 to “Cruiten,’” by John Matheus 
of Institute, West Virginia; third prize of 
$15 to “Blood,” by Warren A. McDonald of 


Philadelphia. 
Essays 
First prize of $50 to “Segregation,” by 
Arthur Huff Fauset of Philadelphia; second 


prize of $30 to “A Man I Know,” by Brenda 
Morcyk of Washington, D. C.3 third prize of 
$15 to “Modernism and the Negro Church,” 
by Miles Mark Fisher of Richmond, Virginia. 
PERSONAL EXPERIENCE SKETCHES 

First prize of $30 to “Sand,” by John Ma- 
theus of Institute, West Virginia; second 
prize of $20 to “A Dark Horse,” by Anita 
Scott Coleman of Silver City, New Mexico; 
third prize of $10 to “The Pink Hat,” by 
Mrs. Aaron Day, Jr., of Atlanta, Georgia. 

Musical, COMPOSITIONS 

First prize of $75 to “African War Dance,” 
(for full orchestration) by Edmund T. jen- 
kins, of Paris, France; second prize of $50 
to “Sonata in A Minor,” (for ’cello) by Ed- 
mund T. Jenkins of Paris, France and ‘In 
the and O’Cotton,” by Florence B. Price of 
Little Rock, Arkansas; third prize of $25 
to “Way Up in Heaven,” by Hall Johnson of 
New York City. 

Tun ALEXANDER Pusuxin Portry PrizE 

One award of $100 to ““Golgatha is a Moun- 
tain,” by Arna Bontemps of New York City. 

For EpmvroriaLs 

Award of $100 to “A Dying Man’s Lie 
Refuted,” appearing in The New York Age 
of January 30, 1926, and “On the Road to 
Sing Sing,” appearing in The Amsterdam News 
of May 6, 1925. 

Opportunity, 1927, Contest Awards 
—(In 1926, Mr. Holstein again do- 
nated $1,000 for “The Holstein 
Prizes” in the third annual Oppor- 
tunity contest. The awards which 


were announced in 1927 follow:) 
Tur SHortT Story 

First and second prizes of $100 and $50 
were divided between “Game,” by Eugene 
Gordon of Boston, Massachusetts and “The 
Flyer,” by Cecil, Blue of Charlotte, North 
Carolina. The third place two awards of $25 
each to “Buzzards,” by Eugene Gordon of 
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Boston, Massachusetts, and ‘“The Overcoat,” by 
John P. Davis of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
PoETRY ' 

In the general section first prizes of $50 
to “When De Saints Go Ma’chin’ Home,” by’ 
Sterling A. Brown of Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri; second prize of $35 to ‘Summer Ma- 
tures,” by Helene Johnson of New York City; 
third prize of $10 to “The Resurrection,” by 
Jonathan H. Brooks of Lexington, Mississip- 
pi and fourth prize of five dollars to “Son- 
net to ““A Negro in Harlem,” by Helene John- 
son. In the Alexander Pushkin section, the 
single award of $100 went to “The Return,” 
by Arna Bontemps. 

Essays f 

First prize of $50 ‘Moving Pictures in an 
Old Song Shop,” by Ted (pseudonym); second 
prize of $30 to “On Race Equality,’’ by James 

- Young of Philadelphia; third prize of 
$10 divided between ‘‘Concerning White 
People,” by Frank Horne of New York City 
and “The Plight of Certain Intellectuals,’ by 
Sterling A. Brown of Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri. 

Persona, ExpERIENCE SKETCHES 

First and second awards divided into two 
prizes of $25 each to ‘‘Sasswood,” by Mrs. 
Shadd Jones of Columbus, Ohio; and “Tetters,”’ 
by Idabelle Yeiser of Philadelphia; the third 
prize of $10 was divided between “I Am 
Initiated into the Negro Race,” by Frank 
Horne of Brooklyn and “Black,” by Nellie 
Bright of Philadelphia. 

Musica Compositions 

First prize of $50 for a composition of 
from two to six instruments to “Sonato,” by 
Hall Johnson of New York; second prize of 
$25 to “Memories of Dixieland,” by Mrs. 
Florence Price of Little Rock, Arkansas: 
a prize of $50 for a vocal composition for 
solo to “Fiyer,” by Hall Johnson of New 
York; a prize of $50 for a vocal composition 
for chorus to “Banjo Dance,” by Hall John- 
son of New York. The prize of $35 for a 
piano composition in smaller form was di- 
vided between “Concert Fugue,” by Andrades 
Lindsay of Brooklyn, New York and “Inter- 
mezzo,” by ‘Tourgee DuBose of Talladega, 
Alabama. For the arrangement of Négro 
spirituals and folk songs, the first prize of 
$40 went to “All I Want,” by J. Bruce. A 
second award of $15 was given “Nobody 
Knows De Trouble I’ve Seen,” by Ernest F. 
Peace of Washington. 

Picrorra, AWwarps 

A first award of $75 to a drawing by Aaron 
Douglass of New York City; two second 
awards of $25 each to “November,” by Allan 
Freelon of Philadelphia and “Reservoir 
Road,” by Antonio Jarvis of St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands. 

Priays 

First prize of $60 to ‘Plumes,” by Georgia 
Douglas Johnson of Washington, D. C.; second 
prize of $25 to “The Hunch,” by Eulalie 
Spence of Brooklyn, New York; third prize 
of $15 divided between “Four Eleven,” by 
William Jackon of Montclair, New Jersey 
and “The Starter,” by Eulalie Spence. 

, Specia Buckner AWarps 

Five prizes of ten dollars each to entries 
that showed conspicuous promise. The 
awards are as follows: 1. To Blanche Taylor 
Dickinson of Sewickley, Pennsylvania, for her 
poem, “‘A Sonnet, and a Rondeau,” 2. Io Doro- 
thy West of New York City for her story, 
“An Unimportant Man.” 3. To Emily May 
Harper of Nashville, Tennessee, for her 
story, “Ma Kilpatrick, Boss,” 
Horne of Brooklyn, New York, for his essay, 
Concerning White People.” 5. To Sterling 





A. Brown, of Jefferson City, Missouri, for 
his essay “The Plight of Certain Intellec- 
tuals.”” In 1927, Carl Van Vechten instituted 
an award of $200 for the best signed con- 
tribution carried by The Opportunity maga- 
zine in a period of one year. The 1927, award 
went to Dantes Gellegarde for his article on 
“Haiti Under the United States.” The 1928 
award was to E. Franklin Frazier for his 
essay on “The Mind of the American Ne- 


gro.” 
Crisis Contest Awards 

Crisis, 1925, Contest Awards— 
(“The Crisis Magazine” in 1924, 
through the gift of Mrs. Amy Spin- 
garn was enabled to make an offer 
of a series of prizes in art and liter- 
ature. These prizes were awarded 
in 1925, 1926 and 1927. The amount 
of the awards was increased in 1927 
through gifts from Mrs. E. R. Ma- 
thews, Carl Brandt and the New 
York State Federation of Colored 
Women’s Clubs. The awards were 


as follows:) 
STORIES 
First prize of $100 to “High Yaller,” by 
Rudolph Fisher, Washington, D. C.; second 
prize of $50 to “There Never Fell A Night 
So Dark,” by Mrs. Marie French, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado; third prize of $20 to 
“Three Dogs and a Rabbit,’ by Mrs. Anita 
Scott Coleman of Silver City, New Mexico. 
Essays 
First prize of $s0 to “On Being Young— 
a Woman—and Colored,” by Miss Marietta 
O. Bonner, Roxbury, Massachusetts; second 
prize of $30 to “The Fascination of Cities,” 
by Langston Hughes, Washington, D. Ces 
third prize of $10 to “Salvation,” by G. A, 
Stewart, Columbus, Ohio. 
PLays 
First prize of $75 to “The Broken Banjo,” 
by Willis Richardson, Washington, D. ae 
second prize of $40 to “The Church Fight,” 
by Ruth Ada Gaines Shelton, St. Louis, Mis- 


souri; third prize of $10 to “For Unborn 
Children,” by Myrtle Athleen Smith, Greely, 
Colorado. 
PoEMS 
First prize of $50 to “Two Moods of 


Love,”’ by Countee Cullen, New York City; 
second prize of $30 to “Letters Found Near 
a Suicide,” by Frank Horne, New York City; 
third prize of $10 to “Poems,” by Langston 
Hughes, Washington, D. C. ‘ 

; ILLUSTRATIONS 

First prize of $7s to_E. A. Harleston, 
Charleston, South Carolina; second prize of 
$40 to Albert Smith, Paris, France, and third 
prize of $10 to H. A. Woodruff, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 
, Crisis, 1926, Contest Awards— 
Over’ 600 manuscripts and drawings 
were submitted. 

7 ; PLays 

First prize of $100 to “Boot-Black Lover,” 
by ‘‘Marchbanks,” Willis Richardson, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; second prize of $50 to “Ioreign 
Mail,” by “Carolyn Hopper,” Eulalie Spence, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

; , SHort Srorigs 

First prize of $100 to “Swamp Moccasin,” 
by “Robert Fren,” John F. Matheus, Insti- 
tute, West Virginia; second prize of $50 to 
“Death Game,” by Zerless, Edmund Drum- 
mond Shean, Chicago, Illinois. 


SPINGARN ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 


‘ . PoETRY 

First prize. of $75 to “A Nocturne at 
Bethesda,” by “Leé Carter,” Arna Bontemps, 
New York City; second prize of $25 to 
“Thoughts in a Zoo,” by ‘Jonathan Edwards,” 
Countee Cullen, New York City. 


, _ Essays 

First prize of $75 to “Collebe,” by “John 
Jones,” Lorin R. Miller, Topeka, Kansas; 
second prize of $25 to ‘‘Masterpieces,” by 
‘William Henry,” Anita Scott Coleman, Sil- 
ver City, New Mexico. 

i ILLUSTRATIONS 

First prize of $75 to ‘African Chief,” by 
Aaron Douglass, New York City; second 
prize of $25 to ‘‘Portrait,” by Hale Woodruff, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Crisis, 1927, Contest Awards— 

Prizes In Literary ART AND EXPRESSION 

First prize, $200, Miss Marita O. Bonner, 
Washington, D. C., for ‘The Purple Flower,” 
a fantasy, “Exit,” a play, “Drab Rambles,” 
a short story and ‘‘The Young Blood Hunt- 
ers,” an essay. Second prize, $100, Miss 
Brenda Ray Moryck, Washington, D. C., for 
“Old Days and New,” a short story, ‘‘Days,” 
a short story and “Her Little Brother,” a 
short story. Third prize, $50, Miss I[ulalie 
Spence, New York City for, “Hot Stuff,’ a 
play and “Undertow,” a play. 

Prizes IN POETRY 


First prize, $150, Miss Mae Cowdery, 
Philadelphia, for “Longings,” and “Lamps.” 
Second prize, $50, Edward Silvera, Lincoln, 


Pennsylvania, for “Song to a Dark Girl.” Third 
prize, $25, Miss Ethel M. Caution, New York 
Gity,) for © low. a, a 
PrizES FOR COVERS 

First prize, $150, Miss Vivian S. Schuyler, 
New York City, for “Lift Every Voice and 
Sing.” Second prize, $75, Roscoe C. Wright, 
Roxbury, Massachusetts, for ‘Black Woman- 
hood Unfettered.”” Third prize, $25, Cor- 
nelius W. Johnson, Chicago, for “A Chicago 
Chap.” Fourth prize, $10, Alain R. Freelon, 
Philadelphia, for “A Jungle Nymph.” 

Prizes For SoNncs 

First prize, $100, Edna Rosalyne Heard, 
California; second prize, $25, Miss Jeanette 
I. Norman, New York. 

Tur CHarLES WaDDELL CHESNUTT 
HoNnorRARIUM 

To Mrs. Effie Lee Newsome, $200, for the 
“Little Page,” contributed to ten numbers 
of The Crisis; to W. E. Matney, $100, for 
“Teaching Business,’ an essay contributed to 
the July number; to Zona Gale, $50, for 


“Medals,” a poem, contributed to the Sep- 
tember number. 
Crisis, 1928, Contest Awards— 


Economic PrizEs 

(In 1928 a series of economic prizes given 
by five Negro banks and seven Negro insur- 
ance companies were awarded as follows:) 

First prize, $100, for an essay, “Fxploita- 
tion or Cooperation,” by W. C. Matney, Blue- 
field, West Virginia; second prize, $50, for 
an essay, “The Employment Progress of 
Colored Women in the United States, 1890- 
1920,” by Myra Colson Callis, Tuskegee, Ala- 


bama. Another second prize, $50, for a 
cartoon by Cornelius M. Johnson, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
Tun CHARLES WADDELL, CHESNUTT 
HoNORARIUM 


(“The Charles Waddell Chesnutt Honora- | 


rium,” was extended with this change in the 
awarding of prizes: Of the articles and draw- 
ings of any sort which The Crisis accepts 
and publishes in any month written or done 
by persons not connected with the staff, three 
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to be selected for prizes. For the first prize, 
$25, for the second prize, $15, for the third 
prize, $10. The awards follow:) 
APRIL, 1928 
First prize, a story, ‘Bethesda of Sinner’s 
Run,” by Maude Erwin Owens, $25; second 
prize, a cover picture, ‘“‘Rabboni,’ by Laura 
Wheeler-Waring, $15; third prize, “The Ne- 
gro Common School in Oklahoma,’ by Horace 
Mann Bond, $1o. 
May, 
First prize, a cover, “The Young Blood 
Hungers,” by Aaron Douglass, $25; second 
prize, a poem, “A Tree,” by Lewis Alexan- | 
der, $15; third prize, “How Much Insurance 
Should You Have,” by Harry H. Pace, $10. 


1928 


JUNE, 1928 
First prize, poem, “Desire,” by Marjorie 
Marshall, $25; second prize, poem, “Hope,” 
by Georgia Douglas Johnson, $15; third 
prize, cover, “A Jungle Nymph,” by Alain 
R. Freelon, $10. 
Juty, 1928 
First prize, article, “The League of Na- 


tions and the Negro Peoples,” by Mabel Janet 
Byrd, $25; second prize, a story, “The Man 
Who Wanted to be Red,” by Frank Horne, 
$15; third prize, cover, ‘‘Progress,” by Ber- 
nie H. Robynson, $10. 
Aucust, 1928 

First prize, cover, an oil painting by Hale 
Woodruff, $25; second prize, an article, “Our 
Negro ‘Intellectuals,’ ’”? by Allison Davis, $15; 
third prize, group of Haitian poems by Clement 
Wood, $io. 

SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1928 

First prize, drawing by S. J. B. Brown, 
$25; second prize, a story, “No White Wo- 
man,” by A. IL. Shands, $15; third prize, a 
poem, ‘On Lenox,” by Laura Tanne, $10. 

NovEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1928 

First prize, cover, ‘‘Berceuse,” by Laura 
Wheeler-Waring, $25; second prize, frontis- 
piece, “Ethiopia at the Bar of Justice,” by 
James Lesesne Wells, $15; third prize, a 
poem, “Heritage,” by Dorothy Kruger, $1o. 

Among the three persons noted 
for their contributions to civic prog- 
ress in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
in the year 1928, was Dr. William N. 
DeBerry, colored pastor of St. John’s 
Congregational Church of that city 
for 29 years. Dr. DeBerry was 
honored by the award of the Pyn- 
chon medal for his service to the Ne- 
gro population of Springfield. One 
of the two 1926 $500 scholarships 
provided by the American fund for 
public service to the Brookwood 
Labor College was awarded to Floria 
Pinkney of Brooklyn. Miss Pinkney 
is a draper by trade and has had a 
wide range of experience in industrial 
movements. The other scholarship 
was awarded to Thomas L. Dabney, 
a graduate of Virginia Union Univer- 
sity and long interested in industrial 
activities. 

Spingarn Achievement Awards 


In 1914, J. E. Spingarn, chairman 
of the executive committee of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, estab- 
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lished a gold medal to be given to 
the man or woman of African descent 
and American citizenship, who dur- 
ing the year shall have made the 
highest achievement in any field of 
human endeavor. 


The awards of the medal have 


been as follows: 
1. Professor EK. E. Just, head of the depart- 


ment of physiology of Howard University 
Medical School. Presented February 12, rots, 
by Charles S. Whitman, governor of New 


York, in the Ethical Culture Hall, New York 
City, at the annual meeting of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. Award for researches in biology. 

2. Major Charles Young, United States 
Army. Presented February 22, 1916, at Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, Massachusetts, by 
Samuel Walker McCall, governor of Massa- 
chusetts, at a mass meeting of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. Award for service in organizing the 
Liberian constabulary and developing roads 
of the republic of Liberia. ‘ 

3. Harry T. Burleigh, composer, pianist, 
singer. Presented May 16, 1917, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., by United States Senator Wes- 
ley L. Jones of Washington, at a_ special 
meeting of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. Award for 
excellence in the field of creative music. 

4. William Stanley Braithwaite, poet, liter- 
ary critic and editor. Presented May 3, 1918, 
in the First Baptist Church of Providence, 
Rhode Island, by R. Livingstone Beeckman, 
governor of Rhode Island, at a special meet- 
ing of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. Award for dis- 
tinguished achievement in literature. 

5. Archibald H. Grimke, former United 
States Consul in Santo Domingo; president, 
American Negro Academy; author; president 
of the District of Columbia branch, National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. Presented June 27, 1919, in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, by Charles F. Thwing, president 
of Western Reserve University, at the an- 
nual conference of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. Award 
for seventy years of distinguished services to 
his country and his race. 

6. William E. Burghardt DuBois, author, 
editor of “The Crisis.” Presented June 1 
1920, on the campus of Atlanta University, 
by Bishop John Hurst, chairman of the com- 
mittee of award, at the annual conference of 
the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. Award for the founding 
and calling together of the Pan-African Con. 
gress. 

fs Charles S. Gilpin, actor. Presented June 
30, 1921, in Detroit, Michigan, to Mr. Gilpin 
by proxy, as severe illness prevented his ap- 
pearance, the presentation being made by 2 
representative of the governor of Michigan; 
later presented in New York City to Mr. Gil- 
ie ee. see en in person. Award for 
is achievement in the title ro 
O’Neill’s play, “Emperor Nodea patreneens 

8. Mary B. Talbert, former president of 
the National Association of Colored Women. 
Presented June 20, 1922, in Newark, New 
Jersey, by Rabbi Solomon Foster of Newark. 
Award for service to the women of her race 
and for the restoration of the home of Fred- 
erick Douglass. 

9. George W. Carver, head of the depart- 
ment of research and experiment station of 


S 





XVII SCHOLASTIC AND OTHER DISTINCTIONS 


Presented September 4, 
1923, at Kansas City, Kansas, by Hon. Charles 
B. Griffith, attorney-general of Kansas, the 
fourteenth annual conference of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. Award for distinguished research in 
agricultural chemistry. 
to. Roland Hayes, singer. Presented July 
1, 1924, at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, by 
Dr. Josiah H. Penniman, provost and presi- 
dent of the University of Pennsylvania, at 
the fifteenth annual conference of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. The presentation was by proxy due 
to the absence of Mr. Hayes in Europe. Per- 
sonal presentation was made April 7, 1925, 
in New York City by Mr. Walter Damrosch of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra. Award for 
“reputation which he has gained as a singer 
in England, Germany and_ France and es- 
pecially in America where he was last year 
soloist for the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
and because in all his singing Mr. 
Hayes has so finely interpreted the beauty 
and charm of the Negro folk song.” 


iz. James Weldon Johnson, former United 
States Consul in Venezuela and Nicaragua; 
former editor; secretary of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. Presented June 30, 1925, by _ Dr. 
Welk: DuBois, editor of “The Crisis 
and sixth Spingarn medalist, at the sixteenth 
annual conference of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, 
Denver, Colorado. Awarded to Mr. Johnson 
as author, diplomat and public servant. 


12. Carter G. Woodson, for ten years’ de- 
voted service in collecting and publishing 
records of the Negro in America, culminating 
in the publication of “Negro Orators and 
Their Orations,” and “Free Negro Heads of 
Families in the United States in 1830.” 

13. Anthony Overton, “because of his suc- 
cess in a long business career and for the 
crowning achievement of securing the admis- 
sion of the Victory Life Insurance Company 
as the first Negro organization permitted to 
do insurance business under the rigid re- 
quirements of the State of New York.” 


14. Charles W. Chesnutt, for his “pioneer 
work as a literary artist depicting the life 
and struggle of Americans of Negro descent, 
and for his long and useful career as scholar, 
worker and freeman of one of America’s 
greatest cities.” 


15. Mordecai Wyatt Johnson, first Negro 
president of Howard University in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Presented July 2, 1929, at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, by Charles F. Thwing, president- 
emeritus of Western Reserve University at 
the twentieth annual conference of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. Award for his successful ad- 
ministration as first Negro president of the 
leading Negro university in America, and 
for his achievement during the last year of 
obtaining legislation by which Howard Uni- 
versity becomes a recognized institution of 
the government of the United States. 


16. Henry A. Hunt, principal, Fort Valley 
High and Industrial School. Presented July 
1, 1930, at Springfield, Massachusetts, by Wil- 
liam Allan Neilson, president of Smith Col- 
lege, “for 25 years of modest, faithfui, un- 
selfish and devoted service in the education 
of Negroes of rural Georgia, and to the teach- 
ing profession in that state. In the face of 
great difficulties he has built up an excellent 
school and has at all times advanced the 
cause of his race with tact, skill and integrity.” 


Tuskegee Institute. 


WILLIAM E. HARMON AWARDS 


William EE. Harmon Awards for 
Distinguished Achievement 
Among Negroes 


A group of fourteen awards for 
Negro men and women of American 
residence, who contributed to nation- 
al life some creative work of out- 
standing character, was arranged in 
December, 1925, by the Harmon 
Foundation to be directed annually 
by the commission on the church and 
race relations of the federal council 
of the Churches of Christ in Ameri- 
ca. The fifteenth award is open to 
any person, regardless of color, who 
is working to improve relations be- 
tween white and Negro people. 


These are to be known as the Wil- 
liam E. Harmon Awards for Distin- 
guished Achievement and are de- 
signed to bring public recognition to 
those whose achievements have been 
of national significance and who have 
not previously been publicly noted. 
Thus it is believed the awards will 
act as a stimulus to creative work, 
since it is not intended to develop 
through them merely a contest for 
prizes. 

The seven fields in which entries 
are open only to Negroes are litera- 
ture, music, fine arts, industry, in- 
cluding business, science, including in- 
vention, education and religion. Each 
field has a first award of $400 and 
a gold medal, and a second award of 
$100 and a bronze medal. The eighth 
field, that of race relations, has only 
one award, which at first was $500 
and a gold medal. This award for 
1929 was increased to $1,000 and is 
to be conferred every two years. 

First Harmon Awarps, 1926 


LITERATURE 

Countee Cullen, New York City, first award, 
gold medal and $400 for his volume of poems, 
“Color.” James Weldon Johnson, New York 
City, second award, bronze medal and $100 
for editorial work on Negro spirituals and 
an essay interpreting them. 

Fing Arts 

Palmer C. Hayden, New York City, first 
award, gold medal and $400 for five oil 
paintings of water scenes. They were: “Booth- 
bay,” “Portland, Maine,” ‘Haverstraw, New 
York,” ‘The Sheepscot,”’ and “The Cove.” 
Hale Woodruff, Indianapolis, Indiana, second 
award, bronze medal and $100 for five paint- 
ings, four of which were landscapes. 

Inpustry, INCLUDING BusINEss 

C. C. Spaulding, Durham, North Carolina, 
first award, gold medal and $400 for his part 
in the development of life insurance among 
Negroes and his work in helping Negro enter- 
prises toward a firm financial basis. A. Ax 
Alexander, Des Moines, Iowa, second award, 
bronze medal and $100 for his work as a civil 
engineer and general contractor. 
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Screncre, IncLupDING INVENTION 

James C. Evans, Miami, Florida, a gradu- 
ate of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
first award, gold medal and $400. His spe- 
cific work was two theses presented for the 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees in science. 
One of these determined a point previously 
disputed, on the effect of the closeness of 
coupling on maximum signal in a regenera- 
tive network. W. A. Daniel, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, second award, bronze medal and $100 
for his social study on, ‘““The Education of 
Negro Ministers.”’ 


EpucATION 
Virginia E. Randolph, Hanover County, 
Virginia, first award, gold medal and $400 


for her original plan of adapting rural school 
programs to needs of Negroes in country dis- 
tricts of the southern states, particularly their 
home life. Arthur A. Schomburg, New York 
City, second award, bronze medal and $100 
because of his collection of publications and 
other literary material on Negro life and his- 
tory. 
RELIGIOUS SERVICE 

Max Yergan, Raleigh, North Carolina, 
first award, gold medal and $400 for his re- 
ligious and social service to the native stu- 
dents and teachers in South Africa as_secre- 
tary of the National Council of Y. M. C. A.’s 
of the United States Among Natives of South 
Africa. John Hurst, bishop, African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Baltimore, second 
award, bronze medal and $100 for his work 
in the development of educational and re- 
ligious organization among Negroes in Florida. 

Race RELATIONS 

Will W. Alexander, Atlanta, Georgia, di- 
rector, Commission on Interracial Coopera- 
tion, single award, gold medal and $500 for 
his outstanding contribution toward improv- 
ing relations between the two races. 


Srconp Harmon AwarDs, 1927 
LITERATURE 
James Weldon Johnson, New York City, 
first award, gold medal and $400 for his book 
of poems, ‘“God’s Trombones,’ based upon 
the imaginative creations of the old time 
preachers. Eric Waldrond, New York City, | 
second award, bronze medal and $100 for his 
book of original stories, entitled, ‘Tropic 
Death.”’ 
Music 
R. Nathaniel Dett, musical director, Hamp- 
ton Institute, Virginia, one first award, gold 
medal and $400 for his vocal and instrumen- 
tal compositions. Some of his well known 
productions are: ‘‘Magnolia Suite,” “In the 
Bottoms Suite,” “Listen to the Lambs,” and 


other compositions based upon folk songs. 
Clarence C. White, director of music, West 
Virginia State College, Institute, West Vir- 


ginia, another first award, gold medal and 
$400 for his work as a violinist and com- 
poser. This year he edited and arranged a 
collection of spirituals. E. H. Margetson, 
organist of the Chapel of Crucifixion, one 
second award, bronze medal and $100 for his 
work in composing orchestrations for sym- 
phonies and for both instruments and voices. 
As no award was given in 1926 for music 
on account of the nature of material entered, 
the sum available was carried over and two 
awards of $400 each, with accompanying 
medals were made this year. 
Fine Arts 

Laura Wheeler Waring, Cheyney State 
Normal School, Cheyney, Pennsylvania, first 
‘award, gold medal and $400 for a group of 
paintings. Special mention was made of the 
portrait of an old Negro woman _ entitled, 
‘Anna Washington Derry.” J. W. Hard- 
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wick, Indianapolis, Indiana, second award, 
bronze medal and $100 for a_ group of por- 
trait studies. William EE. Scott, Chicago, 
special award of a gold medal because of the 
finished and excellent character of his paint- 
ings and the recognition already received. Mr. 
Scott was considered by the judges to be out- 
side the purpose of the awards but deserving 
of distinction. 
Inpustry, IncLuUDING BusinEss 
Anthony Overton, Chicago, first award, 
gold medal and $400 for his success in or- 
ganizing and developing the Douglas National 
Bank of Chicago, the Overton Hygienic Com- 
pany and the Victory Life Insurance Com- 
pany. William G. Pearson, Durham, North 
Carolina, second award, bronze *medal and 
$100 for his success in organizing the only 
fire insurance company and the only bonding 
company operated by his race. 
Science, IncLupInG INVENTION 
James A. Parsons, Jr., chief chemist and 
metallurgist of the Duriron Company of Day- 
ton, Ohio, first award, gold medal and $400 
for special research in aluminum bronze, his 
discoveries on corosion testing and his de- 
velopment in duriron. No second award. 
EDUCATION 
John W. Davis, president of West Virginia 
tate College, Institute, West Virginia, first 
award, gold medal and $400 for his success 
in building up a land-grant college from a 
secondary school to an institution acknowl- 
edged as having college standing. One of 
its features is its full Negro faculty. It is 
the first institution of its kind to be accepted 
as a member of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Ben- 
jamin Brawley, Shaw University, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, second award, bronze medal 
and $100 for his work as a teacher of En- 
glish, his publications on race life and on 
English literature, several of which are now 
being used as textbooks and for his critical 
and technical articles, é 
: RELIcIous SERVICE 
William N. DeBerry, pastor, St. John’s Con- 
gregational Church, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, first award, gold medal and $400 in 
recognition of his development of a model 
church as an outstanding example of what 
a church may mean in group and community 
service. _ Robert E. Jones, New Orleans, 
bishop, Methodist Episcopal Church, second 
award, bronze medal and $100 for his work 
im organizing and furthering an educational 
social and religious center of his area and 
conspicuous work as a religious editor. 
Race ReLarrons 
James H. Dillard, Charlottesville, Virginia, 
president of the Anna ‘IT. Jeanes Foundation 
and the John F. Slater Fund, main award, 
gold medal and $500 for his success in in- 
creasing county training schools for Negroes 
from tour to more than three hundred, with 
increased public appropriations from a little 
more than $3,000 to $1,000,000 annually. 
Julius Rosenwald, Chicago, a supplemental 
award of a gold medal for giving of his money 
to improve rural school facilities for Negroes 


and to the extension of the colored Y. M. C. 
A. work. 


Tuirp Harmon Awarps, 1928 
LITERATURE 
Claude McKay, formerly of New York City, 
poet and novelist, first award, gold medal 
and $400 for his work in literature, especial- 
ly, “Harlem Shadows,” and his book “Home 
to Harlem.” é 
City, second award, bronze medal 
for her novel, “Quicksand,” 


Published in 
1928. ; 





Nella Larson Imes,, New York, 
and $100. 
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Music t 

No first award. J. Harold Brown, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, second award, bronze medal 
and $100 for the earnestness of his work and 
its wide range, especially in orchestration. 

Fing Arts : 

Archibald J. Motley, Jr., Chicago, first 
award, gold medal and $400 for his artistic 
ability, particularly as shown in “The Octo- 
roon Girl,’ an oil painting. Mrs. May How- 
ard Jackson, Washington, D. C., second award, 
bronze medal and $100 for work in sculp- 
ture, especially the plaster bust of Dean 
Kelly Miller of Howard University. 

Inpustry, INcLUDING BUSINESS 

S. W. Rutherford, Washington, secretary 
and business manager, National Benefit Life 
Insurance Company, first award, gold medal 
and $400 for his sound management and lead- 
ership of his company, which was developed 
from a small sick benefit association with 
capital stock in 1898 of $3,000 to a legal 
reserve life insurance company with $75,000,- 
ooo in policies in force. Frederick Massiah, 
Philadelphia, bronze medal and $100 for out- 
standing work in building engineering, es- 
pecially concrete construction. 

Science, INcLuDING INVENTION 

No awards. 

EpucaTIon 

Monroe N. Work, Tuskegee Institute, Ala- 
bama, first award, gold medal and $400 for 
scholarly research and educational publicity 
through his periodic compilation and _publica- 
tion of the Negro Year Book and his recent 


exhaustive ‘“‘Bibliography of the Negro in 
Africa and America.” John M. Gandy, 
president, Virginia State College, Ettricks, 
Virginia, second award, bronze medal and 


$100 for developing his institution from a 
non-accredited school to one offering a four- 
year course in high school education; a two- 
year normal course and a four-year college 
course with “A” rating in Virginia. 
RELIGIOUS SERVICE 

IL. K. Williams, pastor of Mount Olivet 
Baptist Church, Chicago, first award, gold 
medal and $400 for his development of Mount 
Olivet, one of the largest institutional 
churches in America, and his leadership of 
Baptists of the United States through the 
National Baptist Convention, Inc. Channing 
H. Tobias, New York City, secretary of the 
National Council of the Y. M. C. A., second 
award, bronze medal and $100 for his work 
throughout the country in centers where 
there are inter-racial committees; his leader- 
ship among colored Y. M. C. A. secretaries 
and his creation of new fields for secretaries. 
James $. Russell, Lawrenceville, Virginia, 
Archdeacon of the Diocese of Southern Vir- 
ginia, another first award, gold medal and 
$400 for his work as a missionary minister 
and an administrator in the development of 
church missions and a parish school in Vir- 
ginia. 

Racg RELATIONS 
No awards. 


Fourth Harmon Awarps, 1929 
LITERATURE 

No first award. Walter F. White, New 
York City, assistant secretary of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, second award, bronze medal and $100 
for his creative writing shown in two novels, 
“The Fire in the Flint,’ and “Flight.” 

Music 

Harry T..Burleigh, New York City, one 
first award,. gold medal and $400 for his ar- 
rangement. of Negro spirituals and for instru- 
mental suites. Harry L. Freeman, New York 
City, another first..award, gold medal . and, 
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$400 as the composer of the first Negro grand 
opera. It was performed in Denver, Cleve- 
land and Chicago. Carl R. Diton, New York 
City, second award, bronze medal and $100 
for his composition which includes a cantata 
and the first movement of a symphony in 
which he reproduces African rhythms. 
. os Fink Arts 
William H. Johnson, New York City, first 
award, gold medal and $400 for his portraits 
and landscapes done in modern style. Albert 
A. Smith, New York City, one second award, 
bronze medal and $100 for oil paintings es- 
pecially five character studies. Sargent John- 
son, Berkley, California, another second 
award, bronze medal and $100 for his sculp- 
tures, etchings and wood carvings. 
: Inpustry, IncLupING BusiInxss 
Truman K. Gibson, Chicago, first award, 
gold medal and $400 for his pioneer work in 
Negro insurance organization and adminis- 
tration. John C. Claybrook, Proctor, Arkan- 
sas, second award, bronze medal and $100 for 
his development of a large plantation and 
lumber business. He never had a day of 
schooling. 
Science, IncLuDING INVENTIONS 
Theodore K. Lawless, physician, Chicago, 
first award, gold medal and $400 for his 
studies in dermatology. No second award. 
EDUCATION 
John Hope, president of Atlanta University, 
Atlanta, Georgia, one first award, gold medal 
and $400 for his work in promoting college 
education among Negroes in the South. 
J. Hale, president of the State Agricultural 
and Industrial College for Negroes, Nashville, 
Tennessee, another first award, gold medal 
and $400 for his work in advancing the growth 
of the institution he heads. Janie Porter 
Barrett of Peak’s Turnout, Virginia, second 
award, bronze medal and $100 for her work 
among delinquent Negro girls. 
ReELIcious SERVICE 
Robert E. Jones, bishop, Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, New Orleans, founder, Gulf 
Side Chautauqua near Bay St. Louis, Louisi- 
ana, first award, gold medal and $400 for 
his work in organizing and furthering an 
educational, social and religious center and 
for conspicuous work as a religious editor. 
A. Clayton Powell, New York City, second 
award, bronze medal and $100 for his work 
as pastor of the Abyssinian Church. 
Racrt RELATIONS 
Robert R. Moton, principal of Tuskegee In- 
stitute, biennial award, gold medal and $1,000 
for his work in education, in the interracial 
activities of the Y. M. C. A., as a member 
of the Commission on interracial Cooperation 
and for his recent book, ‘“‘What The Negro 
Thinks,” 


Negroes Listed in “Who’s Who 

in America” 

“The standards of admission to 
Who’s Who in America divide the 
eligibles into two classes: (1) those 
who are selected on account of spe- 
cial prominence in creditable lines of 
effort, making them the subjects of 
extensive interest, inquiry or discus- 
sion in this country; and (2) those 
who are arbitrarily included on ac- 
count of official position, civil, mili- 
tary, naval, religious, or educational.” 

On the basis of these standards 97 
Negroes are included in the persons 
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listed in the 1929-30 edition of this 

publication. The names of these Ne- 

groes and their occupations as they 

are given in “Who’s Who in Ameri- 

ca” are as follows: 

Abbott, Robert S., Editor, Publisher; 

* Beckett, William Wesley, Bishop; 

* Bentley, Charles E., Dentist; 

* Blackwell, George Lincoln, Bishop; 

* Booker, J. A., College President; 

Bowen, J. W. E., Theologian; 

Bragg, George F., Clergyman; 

Braithwaite, William Stanley, Author; 

Brawley, Benjamin G., Author; 

*Bruce, John Edward, (‘“‘Grit”), Newspaper 
Correspondent; 

Bruce, Roscoe Conkling, Educator; 

Caldwell, Josiah §S., Bishop; 

Carey, Archibald J., Bishop; 

Carter, Randall A., Bishop; 

Carver, George W., Educator; 

Chestnutt, Charles W., Author; 

Clair, Matthew W., Bishop; 

Cleaves, Nelson C., Bishop; 

Clement, George C., Bishop; 

Cobb, James A., Judge; 

“Conner, James M., Bishop; 

* Coppin, Levi J., Bishop; 

Cotter, Joseph S., Author; 

Cottrel, Elias, Bishop; 

Crogman, William H. Sr., University 
President; 

Cullen, Countee, Author; 

DeBerry, William N., Clergyman; 

Denby, Edward 'T., Bishop; 

Dett, R. Nathaniel, Composer; 

DePriest, Oscar, Congressman; 

DuBois, W. E. B., Editor; 

Flipper, Joseph Simeon, Bishop; 

Fountain, William A., Bishop; 

Gandy, John M., Educator; 

Gardiner, Theodore Momolu, Bishop; 

* Gilpin, Charles Sidney, Actor; 

Goler, William Harvey, College President; 

Gregg, John A., Bishop; 

Grimke, Angelina W., Writer; 

*Grimke, Archibald H., Lawyer; 


Grimke, Francis J., Clergyman; 
Hart, William H. H., Lawyer; : 
Haynes, Elizabeth Ross, Author, Social 


Worker, (Mrs. George Edmund Haynes); 
Haynes, Geo. E., Sociologist; 
Heard, William H., Bishop; 
Hood, Solomon P., Minister to Liberia; 
Hope, John, College President; 
Howard, Perry W., Lawyer; 1 
Hudson, Richard B., Denominational Secretary; 
Hughes, James Langston, Author; 
*Hurst, John, Bishop; 
Johnson, J. Rosamond, Musician; 
Johnson, James Weldon, Author; 
* Johnson, John Albert, Bishop; 
Johnson, Mordecai W., University President; 
* Jones, Edmond Perry, Clergyman; 
Jones, Eugene Kinckle, Social Worker; 
Jones, Gilbert Haven, University President; 
Jones, Laurence C., Educator; 
Jones, Joshua H., Bishop; 
Jones, Scipio Africanus, Lawyer; 
Jones, Robert E., Bishop; 
Just, Ernest E., Professor, Zoology; 
King, Lorenzo H., Editor; 
King, Willis J., Clergyman; 
Kyles, Lynwood W., Bishop; 
Lane, Isaac, Bishop; 
*Lee, Benjamin F., Bishop; 
*TLee, William L., Bishop; 
Lewis, William H., Lawyer; 
Locke, Alain LeRoy, Professor of Philosophy; 
Lynch, John R., Officer, United States Army; 
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Lyon, Ernest, Clergyman, Diplomat; 
Dean; 
* Moore, Lewis B., University Dean; 


Miller, Kelly, University 


Moton, Robert R., Educator; 


*Penn, I. Garland, Educational Secretary; 


Phillips, Charles H., Bisho 


Dp; 


Pickens, William, Social Worker; 
Proctor, H. H., Clergyman; 


* Scarborough, W. S., University President; 


Scott, Emmett J., Author; 
Scott, Isaiah B., Bishop; 


Scott, William Edouard, Painter; 


Settle, George T., Libraria 
Shepard, James E., Educat 
Tanner, Henry O., Artist 
* Tyree, Evans, Bishop; 

Wheatland, Marcus F., Ph 
White, Walter F., Writer; 


Wilkinson, Robert S., College President; 


n; 
or; 


ysician; 
s 


Williams, Daniel H., Physician; 
Williams, Lacey K., Clergyman; 
Woodson, Carter G., Editor; 
Woodson, George F., Clergyman; 
Work, Monroe N., Educator; 


Wright, Richard R., Sr., Educator; 


Wright, Richard R., Jr., 
* Deceased 


Editor. 


’ 


Necrors Listep 1n ‘‘WuHo’s WuHo 
In AMERICAN MEDICINE” 

Dickerson, Spencer C., M. D., Eye, Ear, Nose 
and Throat Specialist, Chicago; 

Stewart, Donald Leonidas, Specialist in In- 
ternal Medicine, Atchison, Kansas; 

Strawn, Estil Young, Surgeon, St. Joseph, 
Missouri; 

Williams, Daniel Hale, Physician and Sur- 
geon, Chicago. 

Necrors Listep In “AMERICAN MEN 
oF SCIENCE” 

Chandler, Edward Morrison Augustus, Chemis- 
try. Consulting Chemist, Lake County, 
Illinois; 

Just, Ernest Everett, Zoology. Professor, 
Zoology, Howard University; 

Lewis, Julian Herman, Pathology, Assistant 
Professor, Pathology, University of Chica- 


go; 

Thornton, Robert Ambrosia, Physics. Profes- 
sor, Physics, Kittrell College, Kittrell, North 
Carolina; 

Turner, Thomas Wyatt, Botany. Head, De 
partment of Biology, Hampton Institute. 


DIVISION XVIII 
EDUCATION 


Education Before the Civil War 


1620—About this time the first public school 
in Virginia was established for Indians 
and Negroes. 

1701—A society was organized in England 
to carry the gospel and its teachings 
to the Indians and Negroes in America. 

1704—Elias Neau established a private school 
for Indians and Negro slaves in New 
York City. 

1745—The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts established a 
school for Negroes in Charleston. 

1750—The Rev. Thomas Bacon, an ex-slave- 
holder, established in ‘Talbot County, 
Maryland, a school for poor white and 
Negro children. 

1750—An evening school for Negroes was 
established in Philadelphia by the Quak- 
er Abolitionist, Anthony Benezet. 

1763—A manual labor school for Indians and 
Negroes was established in Hyde Coun- 
ty, North Carolina, by the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. 

1786—The New York African free school es- 
tablished. Afterward became the first 
public school. 

1798—Negroes of Boston established a private 
school. White friends gave it assis- 
tance. In 1805, the school was moved 
to the African Meeting House. In 1800, 
sixty-six colored children presented a 
petition, to the school commissioners of 
Boston, for a school for their benefit. 
It was not granted; the public schools 
were open to them. In 1852, the city 
established a Negro primary school. 

:798—Primus Hall, of Boston, opened in his 
home the first separate school for colored 
children in Massachusetts. It was 
taught there until 1806. 

1800—February 6, Robert Pleasants, of Hen- 
rico County, Virginia, left by will, a 
school-house and 350 acres of land in 
that county to be used “forever or so 
long as the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
in that county may think it necessary 
for the benefit of the children and de- 
scendants of those who have _ been 
emancipated by me, or other black 
children whom they think proper to 


admit.”’ 
1807—George Bell, Nicholas Franklin and 
Moses Liverpool, three colored men, 


erected in Washington, D. C., the first 
school-house in that city for colored 
children. No one of these men could 
read or write. They had lived as slaves 
in Virginia; but had learned that edu- 
cation was an important thing. They 
secured a white teacher for their school. 

1820—Maria Becraft, born in 1805, a noted 
teacher of the District of Columbia, 
opened a school for colored girls at 
Georgetown. In 1827, at Georgetown, the 
first seminary for colored girls in the 
District was established and Miss Be- 
craft was made principal. 

1824—Rev. William Livingstone, a colored 
priest of the Episcopal Church, opened 
a day school in Baltimore in connection 
with St. James African Church. It is 
reported that this: school continued until 
after the close of the Civil War. 








18290—St. Frances Academy for Colored Girls 
was established at Baltimore by the 
_ Oblate Sisters of Providence, a colored 
woman’s society in the Catholic Church. 

1832—Prudence Crandall, a young Quaker 
school teacher, was mobbed at Canter- 
bury, Connecticut, for venturing to 
open a school for colored children. The 
State of Connecticut passed a_ special 
law making it a crime to open a school 
for Negroes in that state. 

1835—July 3, the building of the Noyes Acad- 
emy of Canaan, New Hampshire, which 
had opened its doors to colored stu- 
dents was removed from the town by 
a committee of three hundred citizens 
and a hundred yoke of oxen. 

1837—What is now the Cheyney ‘Training 
School for Teachers at Cheyney, Penn- 
sylvania, near Philadelphia, was started 
with funds ($10,000) left by the will 
of Richard Humphries, an _ ex-slave- 
holder. 

1844—Rev. Hiram S. Gilmore founded the 
Cincinnati Colored High School. 

1849—Avery College was established at Alle- 
gheny, Pennsylvania. 

1849—The legislature of Ohio, largely through 
the efforts of Owen T. B. Nickens, a 
public-spirited Negro, established public 
schools for colored children in that 
state. 

1853—First normal school for colored teacli- 
ers established in New York City. John 
Peterson, a colored man, who had 
been teaching for a long time in the 
public schools was made principal. 

1854—January 1, Ashmyn Institute was 
founded by the Presbyterians at Hinson- 


ville, Chester County, Pennsylvania; 
name changed to Lincoln University in 
1866. 


1856—August 30, Wilberforce University was 
started by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church as a school for Negroes. On 
the 1oth of March, 1863, it was sold 
to the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

Education During Civil War and 
Reconstruction Period 

The First School—On September 
17, 1861, the American Missionary 
Association established at Fortress 
Monroe, Virginia, the first day school 
among the freedmen. Mary S. Peake, 
a colored woman, was the teacher. 
This school laid the foundation of the 
Hampton Institute and was the be- 
ginning of the general education of 
the Negro in the South. 

In 1862, schools were established 
at Portsmouth, Norfolk, and Newport 
News, Virginia; Newbern and Roa- 
noke Island, North Carolina, and Port 
Royal, South Carolina. On Novem- 
ber 11, 1862, Col. John Eaton, under 
the orders of General Grant, assumed 
the general supervision of freedmen 
in Arkansas. Schools were immedi- 
ately established. After the Eman- 
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cipation Proclamation of January 1, 
1863, Negro schools were established 
in all parts of the South occupied by 
the federal armies. Schools in Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, and Louisi- 
ana multiplied. 

Freedmen’s Bureau—March 3, 1865, 
the Freedmen’s Bureau was created, 
and the education of the freedmen 
became one of its special objects, 
until 1870, when the bureau was dis- 
continued. ; 
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In five years the bureau established 
4,239 schools; employed 9,307 teach- 
ers, and instructed 247,333 pupils 

‘and expended for education $3,521,- 
936; the benevolent associations co- 
operating with the bureau expended 
$1,572,287. In addition, the freed- 
men during the five years of the bu- 
reau’s life, raised and expended for 
their education $785,700. Higher 
education for the Negro was begun 
under the auspices of the bureau. 


SCHOOLS UNDER THE FREEDMEN’S BUREAU 


Schools, Teachers and Pupils 


Expenditures for Schools 
Expended by 





No.. No. No. Freedmen’s Benevolent The 

Year Schools Teachers Pupils Bureau Associations Freedmen Total ; 
1866 975 1,045 90,778 $ 123,659 $ 82,200 $ 18,500 $ 224,359 
1867 1,839 2,087 I11,442 531,345 65,087 17,200 613,632 
1868 1,831 2,295 104,327 965,897 700,000 360,000 2,025,896 
1869 2,118 2,455 114,522 924,182 365,000 190,000 1,479,182 
1870 62,677 3,300 149,581 976,853 360,000 200,000 1,536,853 

$3,521,936 $1,572,287 $785,700 $5,879,922 


Date OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF FusLic 
Scuoo, SystEMs IN SOUTHERN STATES 


1863—West Virginia establishes a system of 
public schools which includes Negroes. 

1864—March. The first public school for Ne- 
groes in the District of Columbia opened. 

1864—March 22. General Banks issues an 
order for the establishing in Louisiana 
of a system of public schools for the 
freedmen. This was the first complete 
system of public schools in the South 
supported by taxation. 

1864—October 12-13. Provision made in the 
constitution of Maryland for common 
schools. : 

1865—Missouri includes Negroes in her public 
school system. 

1866—Florida legislature passed an act pro- 
viding for the appointment of a superin- 
tendent of common schools for freed- 
men. A tax of one dollar upon every 
male person of color, between the ages 
of 21 and 53 was imposed to provide 
a common school fund for freedmen. 
Georgia passed an act to provide for a 
general system of education for whites. 
Did not go into effect. 

1867—Kentucky enacts a law “providing that 
the capitation and other taxes collected 
from the Negroes and mulattoes should 
be set apart and constitute a separate 
fund for the support of their paupers 
and the education of their children.” 

1867—Alabama and Tennessee establish public 
school systems. 

1868—Arkansas, Florida and South Carolina 
establish public school systems. 

1869—North Carolina and Virginia establish 
public school systems. 

1870—Georgia, Mississippi, and Texas estab- 

. lish public school systems. 

1874—Kentucky establishes a public 

: system for Negroes. 

2875—March 25. Delaware establishes a sys- 

i tem of public schools to include Ne- 
groes. 

The first report of enrollment inthe public 
schools of the South was for the year’ 1876- 
1877, when ~1,827,139 white children and 
571,506. colored children were enrolled in the 


school 


sixteen former slave states and the District 
of Columbia. 

State Associations of Teachers 

Flourishing state associations of 
teachers in schools for Negroes are 
established in nineteen states and in 
the District of Columbia. These states 
are: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and West 
Virginia. Not only the officials of 
these state boards of education attend 
the meetings of these associations 
but the foremost leaders in educa- 
tion the country over are present at 
these annual conferences. The assem- 
blages are used as an opportunity 
for presenting studies of educational 
conditions in the states by the mem- 
bers. themselves, for encouraging 
standardization of schools and for 
the introduction of reforms and of 
new methods in the school system. 
State departments of education are 
giving a valuable sanction of the work 
of these associations. by placing a 
premium on attendance. 
National Association of Teachers in 

Colored Schools 

The National Association of Teach- 
ers in Colored Schools continued to 
grow and develop during the period 
1925-30. The Association worked es- 
pecially for better salaries for teach- 
ers, better trained teachers, for bet- 
ter school facilities, -for an increased 
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school attendance, to secure ratings 
for Negro--high schools and to carry 
un research relative to Negro educa- 
ion. 

_At the 1925 meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools the body approved 
the appointment of a committee of 
five from the National Education 
Association and a committee of five 
from the National Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools to serve 
as a joint committee to cooperate in 
a study of certain problems relating 
- to Negro education. The committee 
representing the National Education 
Association was: S. L. Smith, field 
agent, the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
Nashville, Tennessee; Thomas Jesse 
Jones, director, the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund, New York City; N. C. New- 
bold, director, Negro education, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina; W. W. San- 
ders, state supervisor of Negro 
schools, Charleston, West Virginia; 
W. T. B. Williams, field agent, the 
Jeanes and Slater Funds, Tuskegee 
Institute. The committee represent- 
ing the National Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools was: R. 
S. Grossley, president, state college, 
Dover, Delaware; C. J. Calloway, di- 
rector, extension work, Tuskegee In- 
stitute; Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, 
principal, Bethune-Cookman College, 
Daytona Beach, Florida; Leslie Pink- 
ney Hill, principal, Cheyney Normal 
School, Cheyney, Pennsylvania; F. A. 
Sumner, president, Talladega Col- 
lege, Talladega, Alabama. 


At the 1926 meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association the fol- 
lowing resolution was presented by 
the committee on cooperation with 
the National Association of Teachers 
in Colored Schools: 

1. We recommend that the National Edu- 
cation Association create a committee of ten 
on problems in Negro education, this com- 
mittee to include at least three state superin- 
tendents of education chosen from different 
sections of the country, at least two or three 
women, and three or four Negro educators. 

2. That the president of the Nationai Edu- 
cation Association be instructed to send a 
message of greeting and good-will to the 
National Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools, expressing a desire to cooperate with 
their organization in furthering their educa- 
tional plan. 

Acting upon this resolution a committee 
was appointed as follows: Miss Mary Mc- 
Skimmon, chairman, principal, Pierce School, 
Brookline, Massachusetts; Payson Smith, com- 
missioner of education, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; Prof. Mabel Carney, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City; N. C. 
Newbold, director of Negro education, Raleigh, 


North Carolina; James H. Hope, state super- 
visor of Negro schools, Columbia, South 
Carolina; W. W. Sanders, state supervisor, 
Negro schools, Charleston, West Virginia; 

T. B. Williamns, field agent, Jeanes and Slater 
Funds, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama; W. J. 
Hale, president, A. and I. State Normal School, 
Nashville, Tennessee; R. S. Grossley, presi- 
dent;' State College, Dover, Delaware; Mrs. 
Josephine S. Preston, superintendent, public 
instruction, Olympia, Washington. 

At the 1927 meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association a new 
joint-committee was appointed as fol- 
lows: 

N. C. Newbold, chairman, state director of 
Negro education, Raleigh, North Carolina; 
Francis G. Blair, superintendent of public 
instruction, Springfield, Illinois; Prof. Mabel 
Carney, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City; Jackson Davis, field agent, 
General Education Board, 804 Grace-American. 
Building, Richmond, Virginia; Leo M. Fav- 
rot, field agent, General Education Board, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana; R. Grossley, president, 
State College, Dover, Delaware; W. J. Hale, 
president, Agricultural and Industrial State 
Normal School, Nashville, Tennessee; James 
H. Hope, state superintendent of education, 
Columbia, South Carolina; Arthur J. MWlein, 
chief, division of higher education, United 
States Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Jose- 
phine C. Preston, superintendent of public 
instruction, Olympia, Washington; W. W. 
Sanders, state supervisor of Negro schools, 
State Department of Education, Charleston, 
West Virginia; Miss Fannie Williams, 
principal, Valena C. Jones School, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana; W. T. B. Williams, field 
agent, the Jeanes and Slater Funds, Tuskegee 
Institute, Alabama; Arthur Wright, Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire. 


In 1928, the joint-committee sub- 
mitted to the National Education As- 
sociation and received approval of 
the following plans for further co- 


operation: 

1. Studies or surveys or investigations by 
this committee or other persons under its 
direction. 

(a). Collecting data on the status of Na- 
gro education in this country—elementary 
schools, high schools and colleges, teacher 
training, school attendance and the like. 

This would be done mainly by bringing 
together the facts from reports already pub- 
lished by the states and by the United 
States Bureau of Education. This sum- 
mary of the present status of Negro edu- 
cation would be of real value to educational 
officials and to students of this subject 
throughout the country. 

(b). That a basis study be made, if pos- 
sible, of the conditions affecting the health 
of the Negro school child as they exist at 
the present time. ‘To aid, in some measure, 
in organizing and directing such a study 
we can, in all probability secure the coopera- 
tion of the American Child Health Associa- 
tion. 

2. That in at least one program of the 
general sessions there be included an address 
by some leader in Negro education who has 
a wide reputation for service in this field. 

The obvious purpose of such an address 
would be to remind us of existing conditions 
in Negro education, and, if possible, furnish 
a basis for helpful cooperation. 
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3. That a Negro musical organization be 
invited to furnish the music for at least one 
program of the general sessions. Such organi- 
zations as the Hampton, ‘Tuskegee, Atlanta 
University, and other college quartettes, and 
the Fisk University Jubilee Singers would 
charm and delight the thousands who attend 
the N. E. A. meeting. 

4. That the N. E..A. give its sympathetic 
interest and encouragement to the prepara- 
tion of a motion picture which will describe 
on a factual basis the ‘‘History of Negroes in 
America,” their struggles, their accomplish- 
ments in education, literature, art, music, and 
in the accumulation of wealth, their contribu- 
tions to America in industry, agriculture, and 
in the arts and sciences, and in »speace and 
war. 

The purpose of such a serious effort to 
describe the Negroes’ part in our history is 
self-evident, viz:—to inform the mass of our 
American people that Negroes form a com- 
ponent part of our population, that they 
not only desire to share in the privileges of 
our great government, but that they are 
eager to bear their full part of the respon- 
sibilities of other American citizens. 

5. That the committee to cooperate with the 
National Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools be included in the list of permanent 
committees of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and that an adequate appropriation 
be made for its activities in the current year. 


The Committee appointed for 1930- 
31 follows: 


N. C. Newbold, chairman, director, 
division of Negro education, state 
department of education, Raleigh, 
North Carolina; S. G. Atkins, presi- 
dent, Winston-Salem Teachers Col- 
lege, Winston-Salem, North Carolina; 
Francis G. Blair, state superinten- 
dent of public instruction, Spring- 
field, Illinois; Mabel Carney, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York City; Jackson Davis, assistant 
director of education, General Educa- 
tion Board, 804 Grace-American Build- 
ing, Richmond, Virginia; Leo M. Fay- 
rot, general field agent, General Edu- 
cation Board, 910 Louisiana Bank 
Building, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; R. 
S. Grossley, president, State College 
for Colored Students, Dover, Delaware; 
W. J. Hale, president, Tennessee Agri- 
cultural and Industrial College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; Florence Holbrook, 
principal, Phillips Junior High School, 
244 EK. Pershing Road, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; James H. Hope, state superinten- 
dent of education, Columbia, South 
Carolina; Arthur J. Klein, chief, di- 
vision of higher education, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, Department of In- 
terior, Washington, D. C.; Florence 
M. Read, president, Spelman College, 
Atlanta, Georgia; W. W. Sanders, 
executive secretary, National Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Colored Schools, 
Box 752, Charleston, West Virginia; 
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S. L. Smith, director of rural schools, 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, 502 Cotton 
States Building, Nashville, Tennessee; 
Willis E. Sutton, superintendent of 
schools, Atlanta, Georgia; Fannie C. 
Williams, principal, Valena C. Jones 
School, 1922 Louisiana Avenue, New 
Orleans, Louisiana; W. T. B. Williams, 
field director, John F. Slater Fund, 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama; J. P. 
Womack, president, Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkan- 
sas; Arthur D. Wright, department of 
education, Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, New Hampshire. ; ; 

At the 1929 meeting of the National 
Education Association held in At- 
lanta, Georgia, ample opportunity 
was given on its program for a full 
presentation of the cause of Negro 
education. A concert was given by 
the Negro high school of Atlanta, 
assisted by the Negro colleges of 
that city and quartets from Hamp- 
ton and Tuskegee. A paper on Ne- 
gro education was presented before 
the department of rural education. 
One of the speakers at a general 
session was Dr. R. R. Moton, princi- 
pal of Tuskegee Institute. At an- 
other general session the fraternal 
delegate from the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Colored Schools 
extended greetings. 

The committee of the National 
Education Association to cooperate 
with the National Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools as set 
up in 1929 at the Atlanta meeting 
and continued at the 1930 Columbus 
meeting was as follows: 

N. C. Newbold, chairman, state 
director of Negro education, Raleigh, 
North Carolina; Francis G. Blair, 
superintendent of public instruction, 
Springfield, [llinois; Mabel Carney, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City; Jackson Davis, 
assistant director, General Education 
Board, Richmond, Virginia; Leo M. 
Favrot, general field agent, General 
Education Board, Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana; R. S. Grossley, president, Dela- 
ware State Negro College, Dover, 
Delaware; W. Hale, president, 
Agricultural and Industrial State 
Normal School, Nashville, Tennessee; 
James H. Hope, state superintendent 
of education, Columbia, South Caro- 
lina; Arthur J. Klein, chief, division 
of higher education, United States 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. 
C.; W. W. Sanders, state supervisor 
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of Negro schools, Charleston, West 
Virginia; Fannie. C. Williams, 1922 
Louisiana Avenue, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; W. T. B. Williams, Tus- 
kegee Institute, Alabama; J. P. Wo- 
mack, state superintendent of public 
instruction, Little Rock, Arkansas; 
Arthur Wright, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, New Hampshire; S. G. At- 
kins, president, Winston-Salem 
Teachers College, Winston-Salem 
North Carolina; Florence Holbrook, 
principal, Phillips junior high school, 
Chicago, Illinois; Florence M. Read, 
president, Spelman College, Atlanta, 
Georgia; S. L. Smith, director, Rosen- 
wald Fund, Nashville, Tennessee, 
Willis E. Sutton, superintendent of 
schools, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Association Colleges of Southern 

States Rating Negro High Schools 

and Colleges 

At the 1928 annual meeting of the 
Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools of the Southern States 
a committee was appointed to con- 
sider the question of the rating of 
Negro high schools and colleges by 
the Association. The committee met 
in Atlanta, Georgia, on March 30, 
1929, and decided that the executive 
committee of the Association should 
be asked to appoint a standing com- 
mittee on the approval of Negro 
schools. The Association appointed 
this committee, as follows: 


H. M. Ivey, chairman, superinten- 
dent of schools, Meridian, Mississip- 
pi; J. Henry Highsmith, state inspec- 
tor of high schools, Raleigh, North 
Carolina and Theodore H. Jack, dean, 
Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia. 

On May 6, 19380, the committee 
sent the following letter: 

“To the Negro colleges and univer- 
sities of the South: 

“For some time the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States has been giving 
thought to the question as to how 
they might aid the Negro colleges 
in developing institutional standards 
and eventually setting up a list of 
approved institutions, which might 
be a reliable guide to various organi- 
zations and institutions throughout 
the country that are constantly mak- 
ing inquiry as to the standing of 
some individual Negro college. 

“When the Association met in Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, in December, 1929, 
this committee was able to report 
that funds were to become available 
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for carrying out this program and 
they asked for authority from the 
Association to proceed. The execu- 
tive committee of the Association re- 
commended that the work be under- 
taken and the Association by a unani- 
mous’ vote authorized the appoint- 
ment of a standing committee on the 
approval of Negro schools, with 
power to employ such expert assis- 
tance as it might find necessary and 
with authority to proceed to inspect 
and rate such institutions for the 
higher education of Negro youth as 
might apply for such inspection and 
rating. 

“Pursuant to the instructions of the 
Association, this committee has ar- 
ranged to have the services of Pro- 
fessor Arthur D. Wright, of the de- 
partment of education of Dartmouth 
College, to serve as executive agent 
of the committee and carry on the 
necessary inspections and other field 
work. Professor Wright was former- 
ly state agent for Negro schools in 
Virginia; he is a graduate of the 
College of William and Mary and of 
Harvard University. He also as- 
sisted in the recent survey of public 
education in the State of Florida, 
having charge of the survey of Ne- 
gro schools. His sympathy with and 
understanding of the problems faced 
by the Negro colleges is well known 
to those Negro educators who are 
acquainted with him and various in- 
dividual Negro educators assured the 
committee of their approval of this 
selection of an executive agent. 


“It has been decided that for the 
present it would be better to conduct 
the inspections without any financial 
charge being made against the insti- 
tutions inspected. On the other hand, 
no institution will be asked to sub- 
mit to inspection and only those in- 
stitutions expressly requesting it will 
be visited, inspected and rated. 

“The institutions of higher learn- 
ing on the approved lists of the 
southern Association are divided into 
three groups, namely, colleges, teach- 
er training colleges and junior col- 
leges. It is felt that the first rating 
of Negro colleges should classify the 
institutions rated under four head- 
ings in each of the above groups, as 


follows: 

A. Those institutions which fully measure 
up to the standards of the Association, for 
the group in question; 

B. Those institutions which do not quite 
measure up to the standards of the Associa- 
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tion, 
standard in only one or two particulars or in 
matters of relative unimportance, and which 
may normally be expected to measure up fully 
within a year or two; ; 

. Those institutions which show distinct 
promise of being able eventually to measure 
up to the standards set for their group, but 
which will in all likelihood take more than 
two years to attain the desired standards; 

j hose institutions which give no present 
indication of being able to measure up to the 
standards of the group to which they may 
desire to belong. 


“Tt is the feeling of the committee 
that the executive agent should at all 
times be ready and available to as- 
sist institutions in classifications B, 
C, or D to approach constructively 
the problem of measuring up fully 
to the desired standards. 

“No field work or inspections will 
be undertaken by the executive agent 
until the first of September, 1930, 
but in the meanwhile much prelimi- 
nary work may be done if the insti- 
tutions which are interested will ask 
for the necessary forms on which 
they may report certain essential in- 
formation. These reports will be 
carefully examined during the sum- 
mer and the way made ready for ear- 
ie end intelligent inspection in the 
all. 

“This work is undertaken by the 

Association with the sole desire to 
assist the Negro colleges of the 
South in attaining desirable stand- 
ards of work. In no sense will any 
attempt be made to insist that any 
institution change the individuality 
of its present program. But there 
are certain minimum — standards 
which are desirable for all institu- 
tions to attain. It will be our privi- 
lege to assist the Negro colleges of 
the South in attaining these desira- 
ble minimum standards. 
_ “Each institution to which this let- 
ter may come is invited to make use 
of the inspections and rating here 
outlined. A _ letter requesting the 
necessary forms or asking for any 
additional information that you may 
desire should be addressed to Pro- 
fessor Arthur D. Wright, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, New Hampshire. 

“We hope that this work may meet 
with the hearty cooperation and ap- 
proval of the Negro colleges and that 
it may promote the general cause 
of education in the South, in which 
we are all interested.” 

United States Bureau of Education 
Surveys Negro Colleges 

In response to requests from state 

departments of education, educational 


but which fail to measure up to the] 
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boards and foundations and other 
agencies and individuals, the United 
States Bureau of Education made a 
“Survey of Negro Colleges and Uni- 
versities,” which was published in 
1928. Cooperating in arranging for 
the study and furnishing information 
were state departments of education 
in 19 states, 79 Negro colleges and 
universities, the Association of Col- 
leges for Negro Youth, the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund, and the general educa- 
tion boards and foundations of seven 
church bodies. 

A summary of the survey states 
that: ; 

“The progress made in the de- 
velopment of Negro higher educa- 
tional institutions in the United 
States during the last decade has 
been astonishing in its scope and al- 
most incredible in its magnitude. 

“Ten years ago the annual income 
of the universities and colleges in- 
cluded in this survey totaled $2,283,- 
000. For 1926-27 the annual income 
amounted to $8,560,000 an increase 
of 275 per cent. The financial sup- 
port being accorded Negro higher 
education is nearly four times what 
it was in 1917. 


“Total capital investment in the 
real properties of the institutions 
has also increased at a precipitate 
rate. The value of the physical plants 
of these institutions ten years ago 
was fixed at $15,720,000. Their 
present value is $38,680,000, repre- 
senting a gain of 146 per cent, due 
principally to the construction of 
modern school buildings and other 
improvements in the plants. 


“The most important advance made 
by the institutions, however, has 
been the large increase in their pro- 
ductive endowments, indicating the 
existence of a growing conviction 
that Negro higher education must be 
placed on a permanent basis through 
the provision of stable annual in- 
come. In 1917, the productive en- 
dowments of the universities and 
colleges making up this survey 
amounted to $7,225,000 with an an- 
nual yield of $361,250. Since then, 
additions have brought this total up 
to $20,713,000, the annual yield being 
$1,071,300. The gain over the period 
of ten years in both endowments and 
annual yield, therefore, has been ap- 
proximately 185 per cent. 

“In 1916. there were 31 institu- 
tions offering college work; in 1926, 
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of the 79 institutions included in the 
survey, 77: were engaged in college 
work. In 1916, the college enrol- 
ments for the 31 institutions were 
2,132; in 1926 the number of college 
students enrolled in the institutions 
surveyed was 13,860, an increase of 
550 per cent. Assuming that higher 
educational opportunities should be 
approximately the same for both 
races, it is evident that the develop- 
ment of colleges and universities for 
the Negro race must be greatly in- 
creased in order that its needs and 
those of the country may be fully 
met. With opportunities for under- 
graduate work assured for the future, 
the next step in advance is the de- 
velopment of high-grade institutions 
offering genuine opportunities for 
research and graduate work.” 
An Educational Awakening in 
the South 


There was never before such an 
educational awakening in the South, 


among both whites and Negroes, as | 


there is today. There is marked im- 
provement in the public schools for 
both whites and Negroes. This im- 
provement is indicated by lengthened 
school terms, increases in salaries, 
larger expenditures for school build- 
ings in both urban and rural dis- 
tricts. In this increase the propor- 
tionate amount expended for white 
and Negro education remains about 
the same. This proportion is shown 
in tables, elsewhere in this publica- 
tion, on expenditures for the educa- 
tion of whites and Negroes. 

In 1920, there were very few high 
schocls for Negroes in the southern 
states. Today they are increasing at 
a very rapid rate. It is to be noted 
here that Negroes carry a much 
larger part of the tax load than is 
commonly supposed. They buy soft 
drinks, tobacco, gasoline for auto- 
mobiles and spend money for other 
commodities on which taxes are im- 
posed and like all other people who 
live in rented houses in cities and 
on rented farms in the country, they 
pay, through their rentals, the taxes 
on the houses in which they live and 
on the farms which they rent. 

The state legislatures are becom- 
ing more disposed to increase appro- 
priations for the higher education of 
Negroes, with the result that the ex- 
penditures for state normal schools 
and colleges for Negroes are being 





enlarged and better equipped in 
every way for the work they are in- 
tended to do. 

Since 1920 the seventeen land- 
grant colleges for Negroes have made 
rapid strides in educational and phy- 
sical development. They have grown 
from second rate normal schools into 
creditable colleges. This progress 
has been stimulated by the interest 
and guidance of the federal govern- 
ment and the departments of educa- 
tion of the several southern states. 
The United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion has furnished expert advice for 
the planning of standard college 
courses and the establishing of mod- 
ern industrial training. The legisla- 
tures of the various states have made 
it, possible to execute many of these 
improved methods through vastly 
increased appropriations. 

Summer schools in all of the states 
having separate schools for Negroes 
are held under the auspices of the 
state departments of education. There 
were 88 of these summer schools 
held, in 1929, as follows: 

Alabama, 7; Arkansas, 4; Dela- 
ware, 1; Florida, 4; Georgia, 5; Ken- 
tucky, 2; Louisiana, 4; Maryland, 2; 
Mississippi, 20; North Carolina, 9; 
Oklahoma, 2; South Carolina, 17; 
Tennessee, 2; Texas, 11; Virginia, 6 
and West Virginia, 2. 

Colleges Merge 

In line with the tendency to pro- 
vide better facilities for the higher 
training of Negroes there have re- 
cently been, at Atlanta, Georgia, and 
New Orleans, Louisiana, two notable 
mergers of Negro colleges. In At- 
lanta, three colleges, Morehouse Col- 
lege, Spelman College and Atlanta 
University, have been affiliated un- 
der a university plan. The merger 
involved school property valued at 
about $2,000,000 and affects some 
900 students. Under the plans of 
the affiliation, Spelman and More- 
house colleges will continue to oper- 
ate as separate units, offering only 
undergraduate courses. Atlanta Uni- 
versity will be the graduate and pro- 
fessional school for the group. 

At New Orleans, the Flint-Good- 
rich Hospital, New Orleans College, 
and Straight College have _ been 
merged under the title, “Dillard Uni- 
versity.” The combined institution 
is a $2,000,000 undertaking, and is 
financed as follows: $500,000 each 
from the educational board of the 
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Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
American Missionary Society. The 
Julius Rosenwald Fund contributes 
$750,000 on the condition that $250,- 
000 be raised in New Orleans. 

At the annual council of Bishops 
of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church held at San Antonio, Texas, 
in June, 1930, the committee on edu- 
cation of the council recommended 
that six educational districts be 
formed from the 18 Episcopal dis- 
tricts of the denomination in which 
a single college, to be A-grade, be 
designated as the university for the 
area. According to the recommen- 
dation which will be submitted for 
the approval of the trustees of the 
several schools involved and the next 
general conference of the denomina- 
tion, it is urged that the following 
institutions be merged into six 
plants, each to serve its respective 


area: 

District No. 1, Wilberforce University, Wil- 
berforce, Ohio. 

District No. 2, Kittrell College, Kittrell, 
North Carolina and Allen College, Columbia, 
South Carolina. 

District No. 3, Morris Brown College, At- 
lanta, Georgia, and Edward Waters College, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 

District No. 4, Payne College, Selma, Ala- 


bama, and Turner College, Shelbyville, ‘Ten- 
nessee, and Campbell College, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi. 


District No. 5, Paul Quinn College, Waco, 
Texas, Shorter College, Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas and Lampton College, Alexandria, Louisi- 
ana. 

District No. 6, Flipper Key-Davis College, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma and Western University, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


Bequests by Whites for Negro 
Education 

Under the terms of the will of Miss Anna 
C. Kane, New York City, $50,000 was left 
to Tuskegee Institute; by the will of Charles- 
anna Lukens Huston, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, $5,000 was left to Hampton Institute; 
under the terms of the will of Charles W. 
Troughton, New York City, $107,600 was left 
to Tuskegee Institute and $53,000 to Hamp- 
ton Institute; by the will of Moses Ottinger, 
New York City, $500 was left to ‘Tuskegee 
Institute; under the terms of the will of Mel- 
ville Gambrille, Wilmington, Delaware, $2s,- 
000 was left to Morgan: College, Baltimore, 
Maryland, and $10,000 to Lincoln University, 
Chester, Pennsylvania; by the will of Alfred 
Jaretski, $1,000 was left to Tuskegee Insti- 
tute; under the terms of the will of Louis S. 
Stroock, New York City, $500 was left to 
Tuskegee Institute; by the will of Mrs. Lucy 
E. Kidder, Hackensack, New Jersey, $5,000 
each was left to Hampton Institute and ‘Tus- 
kegee Institute; under the terms of the will 
of Mrs. Hannah N. IL. Sherman, Mineola, 
Long Island, New York; one-third of the pro- 
ceeds of the residuary from the sale of prop- 
erty at Mastic, Long Island, is to go to the 
colored branch of the. New York Y. M. C. 
A.; by the will of James EK. Clonlin, Astoria, 
New York, $10,000 was left to the Catholic 
Board of Missions Among Colored People; 
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under the terms of the will of Mrs. Julia Ann 
Wood, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, $5,000 was 
left to Hampton Institute; by the will of 
Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness, New York City, 
$750,000 was left to Hampton Institute and 


$500,000 to Tuskegee Institute; under the 
terms of the will of Helen Beattie, New 
York City, $290,000 was left to Tuskegee 


Institute; by the will of Mrs. Virginia Mar- 
quand, Tarreytown, New York, $5,000 was 
left to Hampton Institute; under the terms 
of the will of Mrs. Alice D, Jackson, New 
York City, Tuskegee Institute is to receive 
one-third of the residuary of her estate when 
all other bequests under the will have been 
made; among the bequests in the will of Miss 
Sarah Newlin, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
$5,000 was left to the Penn School, St. Hel- 
ena Island, South Carolina; $2,000 to Hamp- 
ton Institute, $1,000 to Beth’s Academy for 
Negroes, Trenton, New Jersey, $500 to Dixie 
Hospital, Hampton, Virginia, $500 to the Pi- 
ney Wood’s Country School, Braxton, Missis- 
sippi, $500 to the Street Manual Training 
School, Richmond, Alabama, $500 to Laurin- 
burg Industrial School, Laurinburg, North 
Carolina; by the will of Miss Arabella D. 
Huntington, New York City $25,000 was left 
to Hampton Institute; under the terms of the 
will of Miss Olivia Eggleston Phelps-Stokes 
New York City, $125,000 was left to Tuske- 
gee Institute and $100,000 to Hampton In- 
stitute, $50,000 for work in Africa and else- 
where, $5,000 to the New York Colored Or- 
phan Asylum Association; by the will of Miss 
Emily O. Butler, White Plains, New York, 
$10,000 each was left to Atlanta University 
and Hampton Institute and $5,000 each to 
Tuskegee Institute and Utica (Mississippi) 
Institute; under the terms of the will of Mrs. 
Ela Means Mason, Boston, Massachusetts, 
$50,000 each was left to Hampton Institute 
and ‘Tuskegee Institute; by the will of Aaron 
Naumburg, New York City, $20,000 each was 
left to the National Urban League and Tus- 
kegee Institute; under the terms of the will 
of Mr. Anna Lee Harrison, Leesburg, Vir- 
ginia, approximately $230,000 was left to the 
St. Emma Industrial and Agricultural Col- 
lege, Rock Castle, Virginia; by the will of 
Henry C. Munger, Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
$50,000 was left to Hampton Institute and 
$25,000 to Tuskegee Institute; under the 
terms of the will of Miss Maria I. Corliss, 
Providence, Rhode Island, $25,000 was left 
to Hampton Institute and $20,000 to ‘luske- 
gee Institute; by the will of Selig Rosenbaum, 
$500 each was left to Tuskegee Institute, and 
Snow Hill Institute, Snow Hill, Alabama; 
under the terms of the will of the late Sena- 
tor Theodore Burton, Cleveland, Ohio, $i,o00 
was left to Tuskegee Institute; by the will 
of William FE. Conroy, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, Morgan College, Baltimore, Maryland, 
shares in the million dollars he left for chari- 
table purposes; under the terms of the will 
of Mrs. Virginia J. Kent, Chicago, Illinois, 
$10,000 was left to Claflin University, Orange- 
burg, South Carolina; by the will of Ben- 
jamin N. Duke, Durham, North Carolina, 
$50,000 was left to the North Carolina Col- 
lege for Negroes, Durham, North Carolina, 
$25,000 to the section for colored people in 
the North Carolina Orthopaedic Hospital, 
Gastonia, North Carolina, $20,000 to Kittrell 
College, Kittrell, North Carolina, $15,000 to 
the Colored Orphan Asylum, Oxford, North 
Carolina and $5,000 to the Baptist Orphanage 
for Colored Children, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina; under the terms of the will of 
Charles A. Marcilliat, Louisville, Kentucky, 
$3,000 was left for the education of Negro 
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priests in the Catholic Church, $1,000 each 
was left to the New York Mission for Colored 
People and the Louisville ‘Little Sisters of 
the Poor” institution for the care of aged 
and infirmed colored persons; by the will of 
V. Everett Masey, New York City, $25,000 
was left to Hampton Institute; under the 
terms of the will of William H. Nichols, New 
York City, $10,000 each was left to Hampton 
Institute and Tuskegee Institute; by the wili 
of Frederick P. Garrettson, New Port, Rhode 
Island, $1,500 was left to the Brooklyn Home 
for Aged Colored People; under the terms 
of the will of John L. Hatcher, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, $20,000 for Negro missions was 
bequeathed to the Bishop of Trenton diocese 
of the Roman: Catholic Church; by the will 
of Gustav Ulbright, New York City, $10,000 
was left to Tuskegee Institute. 


Bequests by Negroes for Negro 


Education 
Under the terms of the will of Mrs. Betty 
Francis, Washington, D. C., $2,s00 was 
left to Howard University, $1,000 to the 


National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, $1,000 to the Washington 
Colored Y. W. C. A., and $200 to the Mis- 
sionary Society of the Fifteenth Street Bap- 
tist Church, Washington, D. C.; by the will 
of Frank Gibson, Malden, Massachusetts, 
$8,000 was left to Storer College, Harpers 
Ferry, West Virginia; under the terms of 
the will of John S. Kinney, Lexington, Vir- 
ginia, an estate valued at about $1,500 was 
left to Virginia State College, Petersburg, 
Virginia; by the will of John W. Underhill, 
May’s Landing, New Jersey, $100,000 was 
left to the school board of that city in order 
“that children may enjoy the fruits of my 
years of labor.” Children for years had been 
the mainstay of the small candy business 
which Underhill conducted. It is reported 
that his gift is to be put into the construction 
of a gymnasium; under the terms of the will 
of James D. Burrus, Nashville, ‘Tennessee, 
real estate dealer, a member of the first gradu- 
ating class of Fisk University, and who was 
for sometime a teacher of mathematics there, 
$120,000 was left to his alma mater; by the will 
of Dr. John W. McClelland, prominent phy- 
sician, St. Louis, Missouri, an estate valued 
at $75,000 was left to Fisk University; under 
the terms of the will of William V. Cham- 
bliss, Tuskegee, Alabama, a graduate of Tus- 
kegee Institute, property valued at $30,000 
or more was left to that institution. He had 
previously turned over to the school the 
“Chambliss Building” valued at $75,000. This 
building is on land adjacent to the institu- 


tion. 
Public Schools 
In 1930, according to the reports 


of state superintendents of educa- 


tion, there were in the sixteen form- 
er slave states, Oklahoma and the 
District of Columbia, 3,326,482 Negro 
children of school age.: Of these, 
2,289,389 or 68.8 per cent were en- 
rolled in school. The number of Ne- 
gro public school teachers in these 
states is 51,531. 

The majority of northern states 
do not maintain separate schools for 
Negroes. In the states of the North 
there are various practices. In Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Kansas, and New Jer- 
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84.5 
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375 
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889 
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382 

35 
5I 
267 
468 
538 
276 
222 
300 
636 
632 
24 
522 
1,037 
406 
389 
443 


NEGRO 
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422 
401 
386 
623 

21 
099 
421 


327 
575 
665 
359 
312,1 
366 
865 


46,630 
60,952 
700,930 
692,457 
282,292 
538,485 
1,291,956 
507,816 
491,881 
9,095,497 


557,600 
453,025 





SCHOOL POPULATION 
WHITE 


rginia 





Carolina 


Vir 





District of Columbia 
Total 


Florida 
North Carolina 


Oklahoma 


South 
‘Tennessee 


Texas 
Virginia 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Delaware 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
West 


sey, for example, there are mixed 
schools in some parts of the state 
and separate schools in other parts 
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of the state. In most instances in 
these states the high schools are un- 
separated. In some cities the con- 
centration of the Negro population 
and school districting, as in Phila- 








arate schools. A number of north- 
ern cities have Negro teachers in 
the mixed schools. Among these are: 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Hartford, 
Los Angeles, and New York City. 


delphia, produces the effect of sep- 
ANNUAL EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS BY STATES 





State Total Expenditures Average Expenditures Per Cent Per Cent 
per Child of Expenditures Each Race of 

School Age Total Pop. 
For For For For For For For For 
Whites Negroes Whites Negroes Whites Negroes Whites Negroes 
Alabama $20,943,564 $2,356,882 $37.50 $ 7.16 89.9 10.1 61.6 38.4 
Arkansas 12,191,669 2,674,197 26.91 17.06 82.0 18.0 73.0 27.0 
Delaware 3,894,321 687,000 83.52 QI.17 85.0 15.0 86.6 13.4 
Dist. of Columbia 6,874,862 2,415,491 112.79 96.31 74.0 26.0 74.7 25.2 
Florida 25,622,751 1,501,340 78.25 10.57 04.4 5-6 65-9 34.0 
Georgia 18,135,453 2,963,910 oneg2 6.98 86.0 I4.0 58.3 41.7 
Kentucky 16,817,056 1,462,352 2527, 25.77. 92.0 8.0 90.2 9.2 
Louisiana 14,613,728 2,004,100 40.64 7.84 87.9 ee ak 61.0 38.9 
Maryland 21,517,393 2,847,836 69.42 43.34 88.3 a7, 83.1 16.9 
Mississippi 11,468,949 2,867,237 31.33 5-94 80.0 20.0 47-7 B22 
Missouri 51,311,591 2,096,513 59.29 35.34 96.1 3.9 94-7 5.2 
North Carolina 31,180,994 4;474,441 44.48 14.30 87.4 12.6 69.7 29.8 
Oklahoma 27,879,238 1,548,071 42.58 20.83 94-9 uke 89.8 7-4 
South Carolina 14,935,382 1,718,854 52.89 5-20 89.7 10.3 48.6 51.4 
Tennessee 25,052,668 3,743,501 46.52 31.54 87.0 13.0 80.7 19.3 
Texas. 60,348,665 9,779,354 46.71 39.66 86.1 13.9 84.0 15.9 
Virginia 24,102,504 2,979,073 47.46 13.30 89.0 11.0 70.1 29.9 
West Virginia 28,723,962 1,511,787 61.94 63.11 95.0 5.0 94.1 5.9 
Total $415,614,750 $49,631,939 $45.63 $ 14.95 89.3 10.7 2s a3 


INVESTMENT IN PUBLIC SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR WHITES AND NEGROES 


State For Whites For Negroes Average Value Per Child of 








School Age 

Whites Negroes 

Alabama $ 48,156,355 $ 5,069,387 $ 86.36 $ 15.40 
Arkansas 26,693,780 2,910,757 58.92 18.57 
Delaware 8,164,280 2,236,150 175.09 296.77 
District of Columbia 17,635,000 5,950,000 289.33 237.23 
Florida 75,958,905 4,481,369 231.99 31.56 
Georgia 42,198,059 4,678,928 73.34 11.01 
Kentucky 48,671,336 4,219,246 73.15 74.35 
Louisiana 50,590,605 4,737,912 140.68 18.53 
Maryland : 48,604,932 4,196,081 155.72 73.41 
Mississippi 34,389,904 8,347,725 93.94 17.30 
Missouri 4 139,124,688 6,000,000 16.08 10.11 
North Carolina 96,954,248 10,902,644 138.32 34.84 
Oklahoma : 79,623,200 3,734,296 114.99 69.25 
South Carolina 35,285,798 4,662,362 125.00 14.10 
‘Tennessee 47,117,850 5,145,348 . 87.50 41.97 
Texas 7 170,852,297 9,861,835 13224 40.00 
Virginia i 56,381,185 8,574,200 I11.03 38.28 
West Virginia 65,884,000 2,849,333 142.07 11.89 
Total $1,092,286,422 $98,557,573 $120.09 $ 29.62 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARY—WHITE AND NEGRO TEACHERS* 


(Taken from State Reports) 


White : Negro 

Total ‘Total Average ‘Total Total Average 

Salaries Teachers Annual Salaries Teachers Annual 

Year State Salary Salary 
1929 Alabama $ 11,031,003 13,255 $ 832 §$ 1,482,899 4,187. $ 354 
1928 Arkansas 7,661,168 10,509 723 1,011,798 2,429 449 
1929 Delaware 1,674,383 1,213 1,380 226,895 201 1,129 
1929 District of Columbia 3,993,327 1,791 2,229 1,651,894 787 2,099 
1928 Florida 9,448,384 8,963 1,054 927,303 2,187 424 
1928 Georgia 10,517,374 13,716 768 1,390,366 5,383 260 
1929 Kentucky 13,275,547 15,161 875 1,201,276 1,448 §29 
1929 Louisiana 10,511,032 9,065 1,159 1,434,100 2,894 496 
1929 Maryland 11,467,055 5,935 1,653 1,713,468 1,410 1,215 
1929 Mississippi » 8,970,164 9,888 908 1,94C,143 5,453 350 
1929 Missouri 29,613,480 23,723 1,248 1,233,894 1,233 1,000 
1929 North Carolina 15,959,523 18,223 870 2,886,448 6,136 480 
1928 Oklahoma 19,027,347 17,766 1,071 1,171,119 1,364 &58 
1929 South Carolina 9,188,697 8,775 1,047 1,422,520 4,496 316 
1929 ‘Tennessee 13,528,185 15,814 855 1,500,000 2,864 525 
1928 Texas 37,522,047 35,623 1,053 2,942,893 4,283 687 
1929 Virginia 11,852,278 13,130 902 1,935,486 3,853 502 
1929 West Virginia 17,233,427 14,247 1,210 907,022 923 983 
Total  $242,474,422 237,797 $ 1,020 $26,979,524 51,531 § 524 


AVERAGE EXPENDITURE FOR TEACHERS’ SALARIES PER PUPIL ENROLLED* 
(Taken from State Reports) 


White Negro 

Total Total Average Total Total Average 

Teachers’ Enrol- Expenditure Teachers’ Enrol-  Expend. 

Salaries ment Per Pupil Salaries ment Per Pupil 

Year State Enrolled Enrolled 
1929 Alabama $ 11,031,003 436,739 $25.26 §$ 1,482,809 201,619 §$ 7.35 
1928 Arkansas . 7,661,168 382,757 20.02 1,011,798 114,170 8.86 
1929 Delaware 1,674,383 35,020 47.81 226,895 6,566 34.66 
1928 Florida 9,448,384 267,818 35.20 927,303 93,539 9.80 
1929 District of Columbia 3,993,327 51,662 77.30 1,651,894 24,798 66.61 
1928 Georgia 10,517,374 468,375 22.45 1,390,366 246,019 5.65 
1929 Kentucky 13,275,547 538,245 24.66 1,201,276 47,213 25-44 
1929 Louisiana 10,511,032 276,294 38.40 1,434,100 153,661 8.68 
1929 Maryland 11,467,056 222,577 51.52 1,713,468 50,955 33.63 
1929 Mississippi 8,970,164 300,996 29.80 1,940,143 289,582 6.70 
1929 Missouri 29,613,480 636,000 46.56 1,233,894 37,880 SaU57, 
1929 North Carolina 15,959,523 5959747 26.79 2,886,448 260,135 II.10 
1928 Oklahoma 19,027,347 632,858 30.06 {1,171,119 49,401 23.98 
1929 South Carolina 9,188,697 248,682 35.710 1,422,520 217,809 5.89 
1929 ‘Tennessee 13,528,185 522,352 25-70 * 1,500,000 115,219 13.01 
1928 Texas 37,522,047 1,031,381 36.38 2,942,803 201,315 14.61 
1929. ©6Virginia 11,852,278 406,308 29.17 1,935,486 152,622 12.68 
1929 West Virginia 17,233,427 389,889 47.81 907,022 26,886 40.76 
Total $242,474,422 7,443,700 $32.57 $26,979,524 2,289,389 $11.78 


ENROLMENT OF WHITE AND COLORED PUPILS IN 16 SOUTHERN STATES 
ACCORDING TO YEAR OF ADVANCEMENT, 1925-26 


Year of Advancement White Pupils Colored Pupils 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

Total Total 
Riles aia tet ee ae ee ee ee 39,976 0.7 5,059 0.3 
Stee ee ce ee eee 1,155,349 19.2 701,042 32.8 
Second SS a eae eA ee Mei aie 712,832 11.9 335,193 aay g 
ante eee ee US ea as 702,882 Liay, 300,310 14.1 
Moutth So scs- noe ea ee ee ee 696,482 11.6 261,775 12.3 
a a ope pee ee eet Hee 4 Sele 643,224 10.7 202,381 9-5 
ae CER eee 563,609 x 9-4 139,663 6.5 
Py be ee eee a 478,301 7-9 90,293 4-2 
SIC Nae oe ee ae ee eee 205,313 3.4 28,315 1.4 


First Year High 





fe Bee eee eee see 315,277 5.2 32,8 

Second Year High 220 68s a 
: ; 2499 3. 

Puicdm ear ohligh  (\s2 ns) ee see eeeennl 160,105 md ee ed 

Se Wearehiigh® ness) = aaa 117,081 1.9 6,519 3 
O02 eee ee ee eee 6,010,930 100.0 2,134,503 100.0 


*From address on ‘The Scope and Im iti 
rom portance of a Factual and Critical Survey of Negro 
He tcenen, by Leo M. Favrot, field agent, General Education Board, at 1930 pial eestine 
of National Association of Teachers in Colored Schools. , : 


SUPERVISORS NEGRO SCHOOLS 





An inspection of the preceding table 
shows that 55.2 per cent of all the 
white children’ and 75.2 per cent of 
all the Negro children enrolled in the 
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public schools are below the fifth 
grade. An examination of the table 
which follows on elementary grade 
distribution in 11 states reveals some 
interesting contrasts. 

It appears that the per cent en- 
rolment of white children in the first 
grade ranges from 14.5 in Delaware 
to 27.0 in Kentucky. The per cent 
enrolment of Negro children in the 
first grade ranges from 22.6 in Dela- 
ware to 40.0 in Alabama. 

The per cent enrolment below the 
fifth grade of the total elementary 
enrolment ranges for white children 
from 54.6 in Delaware to 65.1 in Ala- 
bama. The per cent enrolment be- 
low the fifth grade of the total ele- 
mentary enrolment ranges for Ne- 
gro children from 63.4 in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to 79.6 in Alabama. 


Supervisors, National and State, 
Negro Schools 


Specialist in Negro education: Ambrose Cali- 
ver, United States Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Assistant director of education, General Edu- 
cation Board: Jackson Davis, 804 Grace Ameri- 
can Building, Richmond, Virginia. 

General field agent, General Education Board: 
Leo M. Favrot, 910 Louisiana Bank Building, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Field assistant, General Education Board: 
Walter B. Hill, 804 Grace-American Building, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Stats AGENTS For NEGRO ScIro0oLs 

Alabama: J. S. Lambert, state department 
of education, Montgomery; G. McGehee, 
assistant, state department of education, Mont- : 
gomery. 

Arkansas: Nolan M. Irby, state department 
of education, Little Rock. 

Florida: D. E. Williams, 
of education, Tallahassee. 

Georgia: J. Dixon, state department of 
education, Atlanta. 

Kentucky: L. N. ‘Taylor, state department 
of education, Frankfort. 

Louisiana: A. C. Lewis, state department 
of education, Baton Rouge; J. W. Bateman, 
assistant, state department of education, Baton 


state department 


Rouge. 

Maryland: J. W. Huffington, state depart- 
ment of education, Baltimore, (Lexington 
Building.) 


Missouri: O. G. Sanford, state department 
of education, Jefferson City; L. H. Bryant, 
(supervisor), state department of education, 
Jefferson City. 

Mississippi: P. H. Easom, state department 
‘of education, Jackson; W. C. Strahan, state 
department of education, Jackson. 

North Carolina: N. C. Newbold, state de- 
partment of education, Raleigh; H. ‘Fer- 
guson, state department of education, Raleigh. 

Oklahoma: FE. A. Duke, state department 
of education, Oklahoma City. 

South Carolina: J. B. Felton, state depart- 
ment of education, Columbia; W. A. Schif- 
fley, assistant, state department of education, 
Columbia. 

Tennessee: Dudley Tanner, state department 
of education, Nashville. 
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Texas: I. W. Rogers, state department of 
education, Austin; D. B. Taylor, state depart- 
ment of education, Austin; G. T. Bludworth, 
state department of education, Austin. 

Virginia: W. D. Gresham, state department 
of education, Richmond; J. L. B. Buck, state 
department of education, Richmond. 

West Virginia: W. W. Sanders, 
partment of education, Charleston. 


JEANES AND ROSENWALD STATE 
WORKERS 


state de- 


Alabama 
Conductor institute for colored teachers and 
state Rosenwald school agent, M. H. Griffin, 
State Teachers College, Montgomery. 
State industrial supervisor, Jeanes teachers, 
Mrs. S. J. McDavid, state department of edu- 
ration, Montgomery. 


Arkansas 
State Rosenwald school agent, R. C. Chil- 
dress, state department of education, Little 
Rock. 
Georgia 
State Rosenwald school agent, Vincent H. 
Harris. 
Kentucky 


State industrial supervisors, Jeanes teachers, 
eastern, state department of education, 
Frankfort; western, Mrs. T. L. Anderson, 609 
High Street, Frankfort. 


Louisiana 

State Rosenwald agent, J. S. Jones, South- 

ern University, Scotlandville. 
Mississippi 

State Rosenwald agent, W. W. Blackburn, 

state department of education, Jackson. 
: North Carolina 

Supervisor of teacher training and _ high 
schools, H. L. Trigg, state department of edu- 
cation, Raleigh. 

Supervisor of elementary schools, Mrs, Annie 
W. Holland, state department of education, 
Raleigh. 

State Rosenwald school agent, G. E. Davis, 
Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte. 


‘Tennessee 


State Rosenwald agent, R. E. Clay, State 
A. and I. College, Nashville. 





Virginia 

State Rosenwald agent, T. C. Walker, Glou- 

cester Court House, Gloucester. 
Illiteracy 

Because information on illiteracy 
from the 1930 Census is not available, 
data from the 1920 Census are 
presented. 

In 1920, there were 4,931,905 per- 
sons 10 years of age and over in the 
United States who were illiterate. 
Of this number 3,089,744 or 62.6 per 
cent were white and 1,842,161 or 37.3 
per cent were Negroes. By age 
periods there were of the Negro il- 
literates, 166,416, or 9.1 per cent, 10 
to 15 years of age; 162,758 or 8.8 per 
cent 16 to 20 years of age and 1,512,- 
987 or 82.1 per cent 21 years of age 
and over. 

Of the Negro urban population 
402,170 or 13.4 per cent were illiter- 
ates. Of the Negro rural population 
1,439,991 or 28.4 per cent were illiter- 
ate. By age periods the illiterates 
in Negro urban population 10 to 15 
years of age numbered 9,476 or 2.3 
per cent; 16 to 20 years of age, 20,- 
899 or 5.1 per cent and 21 years of 
age and over, 372,295 or 92.5 per 
cent. 


By age periods the illiterates in 
the Negro rural population 10 to 15 
years of age numbered 156,940 or 
11.0 per cent; 16 to 20 years of age, 
142,359 or 9.8 per cent and 21 years 
of age and over, 1,140,692 or 179.2 
per cent. 


TABLE OF PERCENTAGE OF NEGRO ILLITERATES 1880-1920 


ILLITERATES 

Year Number Per Cent 
1920 1,842,161 22.9 
1910 2,227,731 30.4 
1900 2,853,194 44-5 
1890 3,042,668 Bat 

- _ 1880, 3,220,878* 70.0 

Colored including Negroes, Indians, Chinese and Japanese. 


TABLE OF PERCENTAGE OF ILLITERATES BY RACE 1880-1920 


Class of Population 


1920 

MOtAll poo sss soca on ae ee oe 6.0 

White (at cae et en eee See 4.1 
Native Parentage ~---..--.. 2.5 


Foreign or Mixed Parentage 0.8 
Foreign Born 
Negro Ly 


Percentage of Illiterates in the Population 


1o Years of Age and Over 


1910 1900 1890 1880 
rey de *S 10.7 13.3 17.0 
5.0 6.2 a7, 9-4 
3.7 5-7 7-5 Seoe 
Wz 1.6 Dae aes 

12.7 12.9 13.1 12.0 

30.4 44.5 57-1 70.0 
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pioies/ bya Rank Eye) ese to Years Number Per Cent 
TNewunVorke piel ae of Age and Over Illiterates Illiterates 
De Niinbhesotal ee sie Wms DPN hate ite | 171,303 5,032 2.9 : 
3 North Dakota 7,776 241 ost 
4 Washington - <4 3° 355 6 405 16 4.0 
5 Wisconsin ~_-__ 1064 245 4.0 
6 Michican, 22... See eaineS S 4,458 182 4.1 
miiNGet Meaxise seis Cee eae oe 2,203 4.2 
Se eA rizona acs eee ee tee 5» ae 228 4.3 
Rp LORE = eee OSE aS RIG SS lees 2 4.6 
10’, California (2022.1 oan 33°35 59 4.6 
TIOnec one eee ees Ce Ake Fe = 8 1,579 4-7 
T2eeNebrasical ie awe ese Se ee 3 89 4.7 
Po Nevadaier: sl ine Seti heh Geos, ee 556 4.8 
14 Sout. Wakotawesne 2620 oe cee 678 xe Be 
15 yoming ees. 2a Se Se : 
ny IGEN NG, 9 Cee Es ee eee ye s 5 
17g Maine ganas a ses se ee SN ey Te 1,091 6 aie 
ay at 4 5-9 
ONCAW a Soe eee ee oeee 1,450 87 6.0 
TONE Wn CISC isn tnn asa anen ten wee 96,701 5,910 6.1 
ZO Bbentisyivaniges wee a meee Ne ee De ‘i : 
40,027 14,645 6.1 
Bites Colorado Act aoe Soe ee eA 9,909 619 6.2 
22 Connecticut c 17,441 1,078 6.2 
CRD SEER OF eee ere 454 "28 6.2 
2 UGS) oa ee eee eee 157,205 10,476 6.7 
25) New Hampshire 2S a ee 490 33 6.7 
26m Massachusetts: 22oo 22 ees ee) 37,603 2,565 6.8 
24, MONG) eos ee 15,909 1,283 8.1 
25 QING) 25523 ase se osco see 157,912 12,715 8.1 
Zow Districts of |Columbiavsst=.su.". -- 2 - 93,872 8,053 8.6 
SO ISAWSRE:~ poets ee 48,166 4,228 8.8 
Saeed tem agen ee ees ee eee 68,361 6,476 9.5 
32 Rhode Island 8,192 839 10.2 
33 Missouri ~~~ 152,861 18,528 12.1 
34 Oklahoma ee 114,536 14,205 12.4 
SERV CSteVARSINia pee. eee eS 68,786 10,513 15.3 
Boke Kexas ae aon kh Ee 572,719 102,053 17.8 
Bram Mary landterse see ee oe ee a Le 194,825 35,404 18.2 
Sonu Delaware vassseee anes ee eee 24,598 4,700 19.1 
8O, TRGRNON Se 192,657 40,548 21.0 
AO MiBlOri Game aso soe Se 258,449 55,039 21.5 
Ai AMicatisaS:, seen ones tase oe ete 363,403 795245 21.8 
Azmelennessce sen aan ae eee 354,426 79,532 22.4 
ASmeNATBItialr eee Sn eee eae ee 520,657 122,322 23.5 
44 North Carolina 5453542 133,674 24.5 
45 Georgia a5 Pe PEE Sh ee eee 896,127 261,115 29.1 
AONE VSSISSIDP1| Nese eae ee ae 703,627 205,813 29.3 
ayaasouthe Carolina 9.202----—oneanne <= 618,928 181,422 29.3 
OM IAT Aba tia eee cotta. SY anebees EE UES 674,004 210,690 31.3 
536,362 206,730 38.5 


(Louisiana ~.2---—-+ pei er be Tie ee 
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ILLITERACY AND LITERACY OF FREE 
NEGROES IN 1860 


The United States Census for 1860 
reported that of 247,149 free colored 
persons over 20 years of age 91,736 
or 37.1 per cent were illiterate and 


States Free Colored Popu- 
lation Over 
zo Years 
Alabama 1,258 
Arkansas : 72 
Delaware 9,030 
District of Columbia 5,849 
Florida ~ 426 
Georgia - 1,677 
Kentucky 5,619 
Louisiana 9,855 
Maryland 42,402 
Mississippi 302 
Missouri 2,161 
North Carolina 13,343 
South Carolina 45505 ° 
‘Tennessee 3,308 
Texas 163 
Virginia 27,103 


Totals 127,163 


155,413 or 62.9 per cent were literate, 
able to read and write. The follow- 
ing table shows that even in the 
southern states a considerable per 
cent of the free colored persons were 
literate. 


Tlliterates Per Cent Per Cent 
Over 20 Illiterate Literate 
Years 
459 36.2 63.8 
23 32.0 68.0 
6,508 72.1 27,9 
3,375 57-7 : 42.3 
120 28.2 71.8 
573 34.2 65.8 
2,463 43.8 56.2 
1,202 12.2 87.8 
21,699 51.2 48.8 
IIo 28.1 71.9 
885 41.0 59.0 
6,849 51.3 48.7 
1,416 31.4 68.6 
1,695 51.2 48.8 
62 38.0 62.0 
12,397 45-7 54.3 
59,832 47-1 52.9 
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Secondary and Higher Education 
(Public High Schools Not Included.) 


According to reports 
heads of schools to the editor of the 
Negro Year Book, there are exclu- 
sive of public high schools some 290 
schools devoted to the secondary and 


Classification 


41.0 Per Cent 


made by]: 
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higher training of Negroes. There 
are: teachers, 5,163; total students, 
93,487; elementary students, 38,352; 
secondary students, 30,053; collegi- 
ate students, 22,478; and professional 
students, 2,604. Of the total num- 
ber of students 24.0 per cent are In 
collegiate courses. 


of Students 
Elementary 


ii ee Secondary 


32.1 Per Cent 


Collegiate 


24.0 Per Cent 


gm Professional 
2.9 Per Cent 


NEGRO COLLEGE GRADUATES | 


The following table, 
No. 15 of the 


Decade 

1820-1829 
1830-1839 
1840-1849 
1850-1859 


taken from: 
Atlanta University | 


1860-1869 
1870-1879 
1880-1889 
1890-1899 
1900-1909 

Total 


In 1930, according to The Crisis 
magazine, 2,071 Negroes received the 
bachelor’s degree in the arts and 
sciences. The total number of Negro 
college graduates is now about 18,000. 
Among the first Negroes to graduate 
from colleges in the United States 
were John Brown Russwurm, who 
graduated from Bowdoin College in 
1826; Theodore S. Wright from Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, and Edward 
Jones from Amherst College. Over 
1,000 Negroes have graduated from 
northern colleges. In northern colleges 
and universities Negroes on the whole 
have made good records and carried 
off many honors. 

Finances 

Expenditures — During 1929 - 1980, 
the expenditures for private and 
higher schools for Negroes in the 
United States were by states and 
municipalities, $3,291,549; by the 
United States government, 824,940; 
from other sources than those men- 
tioned above, $8,449,542; total, $12,- 
087,990. There was expended for 
colored public schools by the sixteen 





publications, shows the number of 
college graduates by decades from 
1820-1829 to 1900-1909: 


Number of Negro College Reena 


former slave states, the District of 
Columbia and Oklahoma, $49,631,939. 

The total expenditures for Negro 
education were $61,719,929. During 
the year 1929-1930 the sixteen form- 
er slave states, the District of Co- 
lumbia and Oklahoma expended $415,- 
614,750 for white public schools. 
There was expended this same year 
in the entire United States for edu- 
cation, $2,841,000,000 divided as fol- 
lows: $2,200,000,000 by common school 
systems, city and state; $500,000,000 
by universities, colleges and profes- 
sional schools; $70,000,000 by teachers 
colleges and normal schools; $60,000,- 
000 by private high schools and 
academies; $11,000,000 by other 
schools. 

It is estimated that the religious 
and philanthropic organizations have 
contributed since 1865 about $85,000,- 
000 for the education of the Negro 
in the South. During this same 
period the Negroes themselves, by 
direct contributions -through their 
churches and other means have con- 
tributed over $50,000,000 for their 
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education. It is estimated that since 
1870 the .southern states have ex- 
pended from their public funds. about 
$225,000,000 for Negro common 
schools. During this same period 
about $3,000;000,000 were expended 
by the southern states for all their 
common schools. 


School Property—The total value 
of the property, including scientific 
apparatus, grounds and_ buildings 
owned by institutions for secondary 
and higher training of Negroes 
amounts to about $50,000,000. 


The total value of the property 
owned by all the institutions for sec- 
ondary, higher and industrial train- 
ing in the United States amounts to 
$3,475,000,000 as follows: for univer- 
sities, colleges and _ professional 
schools, $1,500,000,000; normal schools, 
$175,000,000; private high schools and 
academies, $450,000,000; public high 
schools, $1,350,000,000. 

Endowments—The endowments or 
productive funds of schools for Ne- 
groes amount to approximately, $40,- 
000,000. The total endowments or 
productive funds for all educational 
institutions in the United States in 
19380 was about $1,150,000,000. 


Contributions of Negroes for Hdu- 
cation—It is estimated that through 
the churches and other means Ne- 
groes are each year raising about 
$3,500,000 for the support of their 
schools. The more important Negro 
religious denominations each support 
a number of schools. The value of 
17 of their college plants is $6,369,- 
000. 

Boards of White Denominations Car- 
rying on Educational and Religious 
Work among Negroes in the 
United States 


Baptist, American Home Mission Society, 
23 E. Twenty-sixth Street, New York City, 
G. R. Hovey, secretary for education. 

Baptist American Publication Society, 1701 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
W. H. Main, secretary. 
Baptist, Southern Convention, Home_ Mis- 


sion Board, 804 Mortgage Guarantee Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Georgia, J. B. Lawrence, sec- 
retary. 





Catholic Board for Mission Work Among 
Colored People, 154 Nassau Street, New York 
City, E. C. Kramer, secretary. 

Church of Christ (Disciples), United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
J. B. Lehman, Edwards, Mississippi, superin- 
tendent of Evangelistic and educational work 
for Negroes. 

Christian Church, Mission Board, 513 C. 
P. A. Building, Dayton, Ohio, A. W. Sparks, 
secretary. 

Congregational Church, American 
ary Association, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
York City, F. F. Brownlee, secretary. 

Friends, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting Re- 
ligious Society, for Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware and parts of Maryland, 304 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, W. 
B. Harvey, secretary. 

Friends, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
r5th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Jane P. Rushmore, secretary. 

Lutheran, Evangelical Synodical Confer- 
ence of North America, Missionary Board, 


Mission- 
New 


: ae S. Jefferson Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri, 


. F. Drewes, secretary. a 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Board of Edu- 


cation, Institutions for Negroes. 740 Rush 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, M. J. Holmes, sec- 
retary. 


Methodist Episcopal Church, Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society, 420 Plum Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Mrs. Mary Leonard Woodruff, 
123 Lake Avenue, Ocean Grove, New Jersey, 
corresponding secretary. 

Methodist Episcopal Church South, Board 
of Missions, Home Department, Doctors Build- 
ing, Nashville, Tennessee, J. W. Perry, sec- 
retary. 

Methodist Episcopal Church South, Board 
of Missions, Home Department, Women’s 
Work, Doctors Building, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, Mrs. J. W. Downs, secretary. 

Pennsylvania Abolition Society, Rear 151 N. 
15th St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Arabella 
Carter, secretary. 

Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
Executive Committee of Colored Evangeliza- 
tion, Stillman Institute, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
R: A. Brown, secretary. 

Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
Department of Women’s Work, Field Build- 
ing, Taylor and Olive Streets, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, Miss Janie W. McGaughey, secretary. 

Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, Divisions of Missions for Colored 
People, 513 Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, J. W. Gaston, secretary; J. W. 
lee, field representative. 

Protestant Episcopal Church, American 
Church Institute for Negroes, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. R. W. Patton, di- 
rector, Mrs. Isabel M. Carter, secretary, Wal- 
lace A. Battle, field secretary. 

Seventh-day Adventist, North American Ne- 
gro Department of the General Conference, 
Tokoma Park Station, Washington, D. C., G. E. 


Peters, secretary. 
United Presbyterian Church, Board of 
702 Publication Build- 


Freedmen’s Missions, 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, R. W. McGrana- 


han, secretary. 
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ANNUAL EXPENDITURES, ETC., FOR NEGRO EDUCATION BY CERTAIN 
RELIGIOUS BOARDS 


Annual 


Expenditures 


American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Board 
American Church Institute 
for _ Negroes (Episcopal) 
American Missionary Associa- 
FON a a oa a ee 
Church of Christ (Disciples), 
United Christian Mission- 
ary Society 
Lutheran Evangelical Synodi- 
cal Conference of North 


$116,247 


185,100 


368,057 


91,072 


America, Board Colored 
Missions 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Board of Education, 
Institutions for Negroes 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society of 
Presbyterian Church in the 
S. A., Division of 
Missions for Colored 
People 
United Presbyterian Church, 
Board of Missions for 
Freedmen 


74,900 


259,264 


104,975 


“405,327 


98,000 


Value of School 
Plants, Htc: 


Permanent 

Funds for 
Negro Education 

$1,597,700 $3,594,251 
450,000 3,000,000 


3,228,441 (*) 3,200,000 


5100,000 


175,000 


5,000,000 


360,000 


1,994,032 3,560,000 


645,000 1,000,000 


_ (*) $1,550,438 of this amount the Daniel Hand Fund, which the American Missionary Associa- 
tion administrators (See statement on, in section under “Educational Funds.”) 


Educational Funds 
THE AVERY FUND 

In 1875, Rev. Charles Avery who in 
1849 had established at Allegheny, 
Pennsylvania, the Avery Trade School 
for Colored Youths, provided for 
twelve scholarships for young colored 
men in the University of Pittsburgh 
by means of a fund. 

In accordance with the agreement 
between the executors of the Avery 
estate and the trustees of the uni- 
versity, this fund is to provide in- 
struction for males of the colored 
people in the United States of Ameri- 
ca or the British Provinces of Cana- 
da. The number is not to exceed 
twelve at any one time or term, nor 
is an individual to hold a scholarship 
for a period longer than four years. 
The Avery scholarships are granted 
to under-graduate students in the 
college of arts and the schools of en- 
gineering, mines, economics and edu- 
cation. 

THE VILAS BEQUEST 

Under the terms of the will of the 
late Senator William F. Vilas, of Wis- 
consin, who died August 27, 1908, pro- 
vision is ultimately to be made at the 
University of Wisconsin for ten schol- 
arships and ten fellowships for per- 
sons of Negro descent. 

After the death of Mr. Vilas’ wife 
and daughter, his estate, which is 
considerable, is to be used for the 





promotion of learning at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Among the things 
to be done as the income from the 
estate suitably increases are: first, 
the erection of the Vilas Memorial 
Theatre; second, ten under-graduate 
scholarships and ten fellowships are 
to be established; third, aid is to be 
provided for the encouragement of 
musical talent or to promote the ap- 
preciation of music; fourth, the es- 
tablishing, one after another of ten 
research professorships; fifth, the ten 
professorships aforesaid having been 
established and supplied, the trus- 
tees shall next provide for fifty more 
under-graduate scholarships, with a 
salary of from three to four hundred 
dollars each, as they shall deem best, 
and then for fifty more fellowships 
with a salary of from five hundred 
to six hundred dollars each, to which 
graduates of the University of Wis- 
consin shall be appointed; such 
scholarships and fellowships to be of 
like character with those first here- 
in-before provided for; or they may, 
in their discretion, provide for both 
fellowships and scholarships, but at 
least as many of the latter as of fel- 
lowships. 

For at least one-fifth of these 
scholarships and fellowships the re- 
gents shall prefer in appointment 
among worthy and qualified candi- 
dates those of Negro blood if such 
present themselves. Otherwise then 
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as aforesaid they shall be governed 
by the regents in like manner as 
those first above provided for. 

THE AFRICAN THIRD 

This is an income derived from the 
bequest of John Parish made in 1808. 
The African Third of the John Parrish 
Fund consists of the net income from a 
property on Third Street in Phila- 
delphia, bequeathed by him in 1808, 
in trust for three purposes: one-third 
for the education of poor white chil- 
dren, one-third for the aid of*Indians, 
and one-third for the aid of colored 
people. Each of these thirds must 
be used in Pennsylvania. 

“The Pennsylvania Society for Pro- 
moting the Abolition of Slavery, the 
Relief of Free Negroes Unlawfully 
Held in Bondage, and for Improving 
the Condition of the African Race,” 
is the trustee of the African Third, 
the annual income of which usually 
amounts to about $200. This socie- 
ty is also trustee for the real estate 
and endowment fund for the Laing 
School at Mt. Pleasant, South Caro- 
lina. The society has funds amount- 
ing to about $17,000, much of the 
income from which is applied to the 
_aiding of Negro education in the 
South. 

The officers of the society are: 
president, Charles F. Jenkins; vice- 
presidents, William C. Biddle and 
Howard C. Roberts; secretary, Ara- 
bella Carter, rear 154 N. 15th Street; 
treasurer, Walter Hall; board of 
managers, the above and Sarah W. 
Knight, Dr. Henry L. Gowens, Jr., 
and Ellwood Heacock. G. Herbert 
Jenkins is counsellor for the society. 

THE BUCKINGHAM FUND 

The Buckingham Smith Benevolent 
Association is a charitable corporation 
under the laws of Florida, incorporated 
to dispense the proceeds of a fund 
established by Buckingham Smith, 
former resident of St. Augustine, and 
at one time secretary to the legation 
from the United States to Spain. 

The fund had its foundation in the 
will of Buckingham Smith, who died 
in 1871. By his will he left his es- 
tate to his executor, in trust “for the 
benefit of the black people of St. 
Augustine.” The executor, Dr. Oli- 
ver Bronson, of St. Augustine, form- 
erly of New York, a philanthropist, 
took measures to transfer the prop- 
erty to the corporation formed. 

The amount of the property pro- 
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vided by Buckingham Smith probab- 
ly did not exceed $20,000. Dr. Bron- 
son gave a lot on which a building 
‘was constructed intended to be used 
as a home for aged people of color. 
After some years of trial it was 
‘found that the old people were un- 
willing to enter the home and the 
building was then used for a train- 
ing school for girls of the Negro 
race. This was later abandoned and 
the proceeds of the fund used for 
the support and care of the indigent 
and the aged colored people. 

The trustees have liberally con- 
strued their powers and use the 
funds controlled by them in a broad 
way for the benefit of people of color, 
young as well as old. A _ district 
nurse is employed, beside other wel- 
fare work paid for out of the fund. 
Aid is given the industrial school es- 
tablished near St. Augustine, also to 
the Colored Community Center, a 
home erected by Dr. Andrew Ander- 
son for the indigent aged colored 
people of St. Augustine. Dr. Ander- 
son was associated with: the Buck- 
ingham Smith Benevolent Associa- 
tion from the date of its organization 
until his decease in 1925 and the 
good work done by this Association 
was instrumental in his decision to 
erect this home for the indigent 
colored people. 

The aid given stands out, a strik- 
ing example of the good which may 
be done with a small fund adminis- 
tered wisely. 

By wise management the trustees 
increased the principal of the sum 
so that the present income is ap- 
proximately $10,000 a year, which is 
expended for the care and support 
of the people belonging to the Negro 
race. 

The trustees of the fund are: J. 
D. Puller, president; S. C. Middleton, 
vice-president; Samuel C. McDaniel, 
treasurer; Raymond Carroll, secre- 
tary; C. A. Lamont and J. W. Hoff- 
man, ‘all of these gentlemen being 
residents of St. Augustine, Florida. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
EDUCATIONAL FUND 
This fund was established from 
money left by an ex-slave, George 
Washington. In the early part of the 
nineteenth century, Washington, then 
a small. boy, was purchased in Vir- 
ginia by a Dr. Silas Hamilton, of 
Natchez County, Mississippi. Some 
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five years later, Dr. Hamilton brought 
his slaves, twenty-one in number, 
North and freed them. Washington re- 
fused to leave his master and went 
with him to Otterville in Jersey 
County, Illinois. 

As long as Dr. Hamilton lived 
Washington served him faithfully. 
When the doctor died in 1834, he left 
his former slave $3,000. Washing- 
ton was thrifty and industrious and 
when he died in 1864 he left an estate 
valued at $15,000. His will provided 
that $1,500 of this amount be ex- 
pended in erecting a monument to 
Dr. Hamilton and that the income 
from the residue of the estate should 
be devoted to the education of Ne- 
gro children. The trustee of the 
Fund appropriated the money to his 
own uses. About 1872 Theodore S. 
Chapman brought suit against the 
trustee of the Fund to have it applied 
to its proper uses. After several 
years of litigation Mr. Chapman won 
the suit and recovered a little less 
than $9,000 of the original estate. 
After erecting the monument to Dr. 
Hamilton, $7,300 remained. Mr. Chap- 
man had virtual charge of the Fund 
for thirty years and at his death it 
amounted to $22,000 and had assisted 
in the education of over one hundred 
Negro students. Mr. Chapman in 
his will left $3,000 to be added to 
the George Washington Educational 
Fund. The benefits of the Fund were 
first extended to the Negroes resid- 
ing in Jersey County, later to the 
Congressional district in which this 
county is located and finally to the 
whole State of Illinois. The present 
amount of the Fund is reported to be 
approximately $23,000. The ~annual 
income is a little over $1,100. Four 
students are at present being edu- 
cated by the Fund in northern col- 
leges. The trustees of the fund are: 
Dr. A. M. Cheney, Jerseyville, Illi- 
nois; A. M. Slaten, Jerseyville, Illi- 
nois; G. H. Dougherty, Otterville, 
Illinois; L. H. Grappel, Jerseyville, 
Illinois; F. H. Markman, Jerseyville, 
Illinois; H. L. Chapman, Jerseyville, 
Illinois. The secretary-treasurer of 
the Fund, (he is not a trustee) is 
Judge Charles S. White, of Jersey- 
ville, Illinois. 

THE MINER FUND 

This Fund bears the name of, and 
owes its existence to Myrtilla Miner, 
of Brookfield, New York, who on De- 
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cember 3, 1851, established a normal 
school for colored girls so that they 
might become teachers of their own 
race. In order that the work might 
continue after her death, Congress on 
March 38, 1862, granted a charter by 
which she, her associates and succes- 
sors were incorporated under the name 
of “The Institution for the Education 
of Colored Youth,” to be located in 
the District of Columbia and to edu- 
cate and improve the moral and in- 
tellectual condition of such colored 
youth of the nation as might come 
under its care and influence. 

Miss Miner died December 7, 1864: 
The first lot of ground for the school 
purchased in 1853 at a cost of $4,000, 
was in the square on which the Brit- 
ish Legation is now situated. In 
1872, this ground was sold for $40,- 
000 and a new site was purchased 
at Seventeenth and Church streets. 
Here the Miner Normal School was 
conducted independently until 1879, 
when an arrangement was made with 
the trustees of the public schools of 
the District of Columbia whereby it 
was agreed that the Miner Normal 
School should be the public normal 
school for the colored, people of the 
District. In 1915, the District erected 
a $225,000 normal school building for 
Negroes which was named in honor 
of Miss Miner. The Fund now has 
property valued at $50,000. The an- 
nual income from which is about 
$2,500. This income is used for the 
aid of the Manassas Industrial School 
of Virginia and of other Negro schools 
and needy students. 

The trustees of the Miner Fund 
are: Wm. L. Brown, president; John 
S. Scofield, vice-president; Henry C, 
Gauss, treasurer, Barr Building; EK. 
L. Parks, Charles R. Ely, Mrs. Caleb 
Miller, Elmer Stewart, Miss Mary K. 
Porter, secretary, 1761 Q Street. 


THE STEWART MISSIONARY 
FOUNDATION FOR AFRICA, (INC.) 
This Foundation established in 1894 

was the gift of Rev. and Mrs. Wisi 
Stewart of Daytona Beach, Florida. 
Its purpose was to assist in creating 
missionary interest in the Negro 
churches and schools. The plan being 
to seek out suitable young people for 
missionary service and prepare them 
for the field, also to prepare the minis- 
try for missionary leadership in the 
home church. To carry out the plan 
the foundation was placed in Gam- 
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mon Theological Seminary, the best 
equipped and most largely endowed 
of the institutions for the education 
of Negro ministers. The Stewart 
Foundation provides for the Depart- 
ment of Christian Missions in the 
seminary, this department with other 
studies selected from the various 
seminary courses and from Clark 
University, located on the same cam- 
pus, constitutes the School of Mis- 
sions which is under the general 
charge of the Stewart Foundation. 

In addition to the regular school 
work as described above, the Stew- 
art Foundation maintains a lecture- 
ship in all the Negro schools under 
the board of education in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, and many 
other schools. A system of prizes 
is also provided these schools for 
the best essays, orations and hymns 
on missionary subjects. Beginning 
with 1911 a school and missionary 
, journal called The “Foundation” has 
been published. It has twenty pages 
and is published bi-monthly. 

About fifty missionaries have gone 
to Africa as a direct result of this 
work, several during the past year. 
The influence of the school work on 
the ministry and the churches in this 
land is very noticeable in the in- 
creased offerings , for missionary 
work. The Stewart Missionary Foun- 
dation has something more than 
$100,000 in invested funds. 


The Stewart Missionary Founda- 
tion for Africa has been incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Geor- 
gia. The board of trustees are: Bishop 
E. G. Richardson, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Bishop W. P. Thirkfield, New York 
City; Rev. G. Grant Stewart, Covina, 
California; E. L. Stewart, San Diego, 
California; Rev. W. S. Bovard, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; President F. H. Clapp, 
Atlanta, Georgia; Rev. George C. 
Douglass, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. D. D. 
Martin, Atlanta, Georgia. 

THE DANIEL HAND FUND 

In 1888, Daniel Hand, of Guilford, 
Connecticut, gave the American Mis- 
sionary Association $1,000,000 to aid 
in the education of the Negro. Mr. 
Hand also provided that his residuary 
estate amounting to $500,000 should 
be devoted to the same purpose and 
the income disbursed through the 
same association. 

This Fund has been of great assis- 
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tance in the splendid work which the 
American Missionary Association has 
done for Negro education in the 
South. It now amounts to $1,550,642. 
The income from the Fund for 1929 
was $80,214. 

THE JOHN F. SLATER FUND 

In March, 1882, John F. Slater, of 
Norwick, Connecticut, created a trust 
Fund of $1,000,000 for the purpose of 
“Uplifting the lately emancipated 
population of the southern states and 
their posterity.”’ For this munifi- 
cent gift Congress gave him a vote 
of thanks and a medal. The fund is 
used to prepare teachers and for 
education in the industries. Through 
fidelity and successful management 
the appropriations have been kept up 
and the Fund increased, especially by 
the donation from the Peabody Fund, 
to about $2,000,000. 

Public and private schools are 
helped. The requisites for help are 
proper standards of efficiency and 
the maintaining of normal and indus- 
trial departments. 

The trustees are: Trevor Arnett, 
New York City; W. Russell Bowie, 
New York City; Charles S. Brown, 
New York City; James H. Dillard, 
Charlottesville, Virginia; Joseph D. 
Eggleston, _Hampden-Sidney, Vir- 
ginia; John M. Glenn, New York 
City; Warren Kearney, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Clarence H. Kelsey, New 
York City; James H. Kirkland, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; Charles Scribner, 
New York City; Albert Shaw, New 
York City; Arthur D. Wright, Han- 
over, New Hampshire. 


The officers are: James H. Dillard, 
president, Box 418, Charlottesville, 
Virginia; Chatham Phenix, chairman, 
New York City; Gertrude C. Mann, | 
secretary, Charlottesville, Virginia; 
Alice M. McGee, assistant secretary, 
Charlottesville, Virginia; National 
Bank and Trust Company of New 
York, treasurer; B. C. Caldwell, New 
Orleans, Louisiana and W. T. B. Wil- 
liams, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, 
field directors. 

Aid to Colleges—In 1928-1929 the 
Slater Fund paid, or assisted in pay- 
ing, the salary of a professor in the 
English or science department of 
thirty colleges. The professors to 
whose salaries the contributions’ have 
been made are graduates of, or have 
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attended, Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, 
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California, Illinois, Howard, or some 


Columbia, Chic a £0, Northwestern,| other well-known institution. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO COLLEGES 1928-29 ; 










Talladega College, Talladega, Ala., (Science) ~_-----___---_____________ $ 1,350 
.-Miles Memorial College, Birmingham, Ala., (Science) ~____ 1,125 
Philander Smith College, Little Rock, Ark., (Science) ~_ 1,125 
Edward Waters College, Jacksonville, Fla., (Science) _-_ 900 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga., (English and’ Science) _~_=_ 2,250 
Morris Brown University, Atlanta, Ga., (English and Science) ~-_..--__- 2,250 
Morehouse: Coltece,7A tlanta, Ga... Gh nglish): S26 fos wn da le 1,350 
Clark Universitv., Atlanta, .«(Ga.,, Cocietice)| 2. on- oe ee 1,575 
Paine ‘College, “Auetistay 'Ga., “CScience), Lat 20 Seve Sek Spe Sia 900 
New Orleans College, New Orleans, La., (English) ~--_------__________ 1575 
Straight College, New Orleans, La., (English) --------------_-_ es 900 
Mississippi Industrial College, Holly Springs, Miss., (English and Science) 1,350 
Rust College, Holly, Springs, Miss:, (Science) 222 222222221 Su 1,350 
Jackson (College, ) Vackson}.)Miss.5/ «((Enelish) ))oli-_cses eee bees sek 900 
Tougaloo College, ‘Tougaloo, Miss., (Science) 2 .----2.-----.-___-_____ 1,575 
Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C., (English and Science) ~__-__________ 2,250 
Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C., (English) ~~ -------_-_-_________ 1,350 
Kittrell ;College,. Kittrellig Ni iG., «CEnelish) wb 2 Joe i eet 900 
Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C., (Science) ----_- 900 
St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C., (English) —_ 900 
Allen University, Columbia, S. C., (Science) ~----__- 1,575 
Benedict College, Columbia, S. C., (English) ------__ 1,125 
Moras. Colliers: Mouthter, 6S. CimeGSclence)) ae s- 1,125 
Fisk University, Nastiville;* DenivaChnglish) 22222-25725 oe Se ee 2,250 
Lane College: Jackson; — Penn’, (Cinglish) sei ai toe Ss 1,125 
Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tenn., (English) --------------_----_____ 1,125 
Samuel Houston College; “Austiw, ‘Tex:, (English), --2---.--1-----=___2 1,350 
Bishop College, Marshall, Tex., (English and Science) ~-._---____-____ 2,025 
mexasn College. Umlenmi lex, (Mnglici)r) —seaeeanar eae aan oe eee 1,350 
Howard University, Washington, D. C., (English) ----------__---_--_- 2,250 
Loh 4 Me rece ks i oe Oe AT RS Re 9 EE A Ce ce, ee San yrs i i ys Ale a $42,075 


County Training Schools 1912-1929 
—Beginning with the session 1911- 
12, at the request of four county 
superintendents, the Slater Fund 
aided in establishing county training 
schools in these four counties. There 
was evident need for at least one 
good central public school in each 
county. The plan almost immediate- 
ly met with the approval of state and 
county superintendents. Fuller in- 
formation about these schools will be 
found in the annual reports of the 
John F. Slater Fund, which will be 
sent on application. (Box 418, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia.) 

Many of these schools have now 
become four-year high schools. An- 
other interesting fact is that many 
private and denominational schools 
have voluntarily, by arrangement 
with the county school authorities, 
become county training schools. 

The progress in fifteen years is 
shown by the following figures: 

In 1914, there were eight schools: 
one in Alabama; one in Arkansas; 
one in Georgia; two in Louisiana; 
two in Mississippi; and one in Vit- 
ginia. These received for salaries 
$4,000 from the Slater Fund and 
$10,696 from public tax funds. 

In 1928-1929 there were 368 in 13 
states. The amount contributed 





through the Slater Fund (largely 
aided by the General Education 
Board) for salaries and equipment 
was $135,866, while public tax funds 
spent $1,886,852. The total expendi- 
ture in the 3868 county training 
schools in 1928-29, including contri- 
butions from the Smith-Hughes 
Fund, the Rosenwald Fund and vari- 
ous local sources, was $2,201,407. 

THE ANNA T. JEANES FOUNDATION 

On April 18, 1907, Miss Anna T, 
Jeanes of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
created an endowment fund in per- 
petuity, the income of which was to 
be applied toward the maintenance 
and assistance of elementary schools 
for Negroes in the southern states. 
H. B. Frissell, principal of Hampton 
Institute and Booker T. Washington, 
principal of Tuskegee Institute, were 
named as trustees of the Fund. A 
number of other gentlemen were in- 
vited to aid in the administration of 
the Fund and a board of trustees was 
organized. 

The Jeanes Fund, for the improve- 
ment of Negro rural schools, cooper- 
ated during the session ending June 
80, 1929, with public school superin- 
tendents in 311 counties, distributed 
in the following states: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Kentucky, Maryland, Mississip- 
pi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
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Oklahoma, 
Virginia. 
During the year the Foundation 
expended $102,880 toward paying the 
salaries of 302 supervising teachers, 
who visited 9,928 schools. In 1913, 
the counties contributed from public 
funds toward the payment of sala- 
ries of supervising teachers, $3,402; 
in 1914, $6,255; in 1915, $12,183; in 
1916, $17,894; in 1917, $28,722; in 
1918, $25,090; in 1919, $32,670; in 
1920, $44,508; in 1929, $188,089. 
The board of trustees are: Clar- 
ence Everett Bacon, New York City; 
Theodore D. Bratton, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi; James Hardy Dillard, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia; John T. Emlen, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; William 
P. Few, Durham, North Carolina; 
James E. Gregg, Waterbury, Connec- 
ticut; Charles E. Mason, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts; Samuel C. Mitchell, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Robert R. Moton, 
Tuskegee, Alabama; James C. Napier, 
Nashville, Tennessee; Arthur W. 
Page, New York City; Franklin N. 
Parker, Atlanta, Georgia; Geo. Fos- 
ter Peabody, Saratoga Springs, New 
York; Emmett J. Scott, Washington, 
D. C.; Robert L. Smith, Waco, Texas; 


Tennessee, Texas and 


Arthur D. Wright, Hanover, New 
Hampshire; P. B. Young, Norfolk, 
Virginia. 


The officers are: president, James 
H. Dillard, Charlottesville, Virginia; 
vice-president, George Foster Pea- 
body, Saratoga Springs, New York; 
secretary, John T. Emlen, Fourth and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; treasurer, Clarence Everett 
Bacon, 25 Broad Street, New York 
City. 

THE PHELPS-STOKES FUND 


By the will of Miss Caroline Phelps 
Stokes, of New York City, who died in 
Redlands, California, April 26, 1909, a 
board of trustees was constituted for 
a fund of about $900,000 to be known 
as the Phelps-Stokes Fund. The trus- 
tees were incorporated by the New 
York legislature in 1911. The act of 
incorporation states that the income 
of the Fund is to be used for the 
“erection and improvement of tene- 
ment house dwellings in the City of 
New York, for the poor families of 
that city, either directly or by the 
acquisition of the capital stock or ob- 
ligations of any other corporation 
organized for that purpose; and for 
the education of Negroes both in 
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Africa and the United States, North 
American Indians and needy and de- 
serving white students through in- 
dustrial schools, the founding of 
scholarships and the erection or .en- 
dowment of school buildings or 
chapels. It shall be within the pur- 
pose of said corporation to use any 
means to such ends which shall from 
time to time seem expedient to its 
members or trustees including re- 
search, publication, the establishment 
and maintenance of charitable or be- 
nevolent activities, agencies or insti- 
tutions already established.” 


The most important purposes for 
which the income of the Fund has 


been applied are as follows: _ 

1. The establishment at the University of 
Virginia and the 
fellowships. $12,500 is given to each of these 
universities for the permanent endowment of 
a research fellowship on the following condi- 
tions: 

The university shall appoint annually a fel- 
low in sociology for the study of the Negro. 
He shall pursue advanced studies under the 
direction of the department of sociology, eco- 
nomics, education or history, as may be de- 
termined in each case by the president. The 
fellowship shall yield $500, and shall, after 
four years, be restricted to graduate stu- 
dents. 

Each fellow shall prepare a paper or thesis 
embodying the result of his investigations 
which shall be published by the university 
with assistance from the income of the Fund. 

Three bulletins have been issued by the 
University of Georgia and four by the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

2. The establishment of a fund at the Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, in accordance with the following vote: 

Voted that $10,000 be given to the Pea- 
bedy College for Teachers to establish a 
fund for the visitation of Negro schools and 
colleges, the income to be used to enable the 
teachers, administrative officers and students 
of the Peabody College to come into direct 
and helpful contact with the actual work of 
representative institutions of Negro education. 

3. The Fund, in cooperation with the United 
States Bureau of Education, made a compre- 
hensive investigation of Negro education. The 
results of this investigation were published as 
Bulletins 38 and 39, 1916. The study was made 
under the direction of Thomas Jesse Jones, Ph. 
IBY formerly director of research at Hampton 
Institute, and later in charge of Negro statis- 
tics in connection with the United States Cen- 


sus of 1010. 

Dr. Jones was assisted in the in- 
vestigation by representatives of the 
colored race and by southern white 
men. The report shows that the pro- 
vision made for Negro education is 
inadequate in every phase, and urges 
an increase of the facilities for col- 
lege, secondary and vocational edu- 
cation. Many small schools doing a 
splendid work were given well-de- 
served publicity, while a few un- 
worthy schools were exposed. The 


University of Georgia of 
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report has been reprinted in the form 
of state abstracts and separate chap- 
ters. e 

In cooperation with the Conference 
of Missionary Associations of Great 
Britain and Ireland and the Commit- 
tee of Reference and Counsel of the 
United States and Canada and Co- 
lonial Governments, the Fund has 
made a study of educational condi- 
tions in the West Coast, South, and 
Equatorial Africa. The findings and 
recommendations of the Commission 
which made the study have been 
published under the title: ‘“Educa- 
tion in Africa.” 

As a result of the further coopera- 
tion of the above organizations, with 
the addition of the International Edu- 
cation Board and the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the Fund 
sent a commission to Abyssinia and 
East Africa, which made _ similar 
study of educational conditions in 
those areas. The purposes of both 
of these commissions have been the 
same, namely, to inquire as to the 
extent to which social, hygienic, eco- 
nomic and mental needs of the na- 
tives are being met by the present 
educational undertaking, and to sug- 
gest ways in which a closer adapta- 
tion of educational undertakings can 
be brought about. 

The trustees of the Fund are: Rev. 
Anson Phelps Stokes, president; 
James H. Dillard, vice-president; I. 
N. Phelps Stokes, secretary; Francis 
Louis Slade, treasurer; Elmer Ells- 
worth Brown, Mrs. Ransom Spafard 
Hooker, John Sherman Hoyt, Rt. 
Rev. William T. Manning, Robert R. 
Moton, Edward W. Sheldon and Miss 
Helen Phelps Stokes. The office of 
the Fund is at 101 Park Avenue, New 
York City. Officers: Thomas Jesse 
Jones, educational director and L. A. 
Roy, office secretary. 

THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF 

NEW YORK 

This Corporation was chartered un- 
der the laws of the State of New 
York, June 9, 1911, “For the purpose 
of receiving and maintaining a fund 
or funds and applying the income 
thereof to promote the advancement 
and diffusion of knowledge and un- 
derstanding among the people of the 
United States, by aiding technical 
schools, institutions of higher learn- 
ing, libraries, scientific research, hero 
funds, useful publications and by 
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such other agencies and means as 
shall from time to time be found ap- 
propriate therefor.” On April 23, 
1917, the Corporation was empow- 
ered by an amendment of its char- 
ter, to hold and administer funds for 
use in Canada or the British colo- 
nies, for the same purpose as those 
to which it is authorized to apply 
its funds in the United States. 


_Five other organizations had pre- 
viously been endowed by Mr. Carne- 
gie: the Carnegie Institute, at Pitts- 
burgh, embracing the fine arts de- 
partment, museum, music hall, Insti- 
tute of Technology and library 
school; the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington devoted to scientific re- 
search and discovery, the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, the Carnegie Hero Fund 
Commission and the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. 
These five institutions were endowed 
and devoted to stated purposes. In 
distinction the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York was designed to serve 
wider purposes. It is to remain un- 
encumbered and capable of being 
turned to whatever cause or agency 
the trustees of the present or suc- 
ceeding generations may judge most 
significant. 

After the distribution of nearly 
$200,000,000 to many causes, Mr. 
Carnegie conveyed to this corpora- 
tion $125,000,000 par value in bonds 
of the highest order of security. 
Since its organization in 1911, the 
corporation has up to 1930, voted 
$123,159,963.86 for purposes within 
its scope under the following heads: 

To affiliated organizations: Carne- 
gie Institution of Washington, Car- 
negie Institute of Pittsburgh, Carne- 
gie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association and Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 
a total of $56,024,062.98; and for 
miscellaneous purposes, $67,135,900.- 
38. 

The special benefactions to Ne- 
groes either directly by Mr. Carnegie 
or through the Carnegie Corporation 
have been as follows: 

For libraries: public, $184,831.00; 
school, $625,991.00; to Tuskegee In- 
stitute, $720,000.00; to Hampton In- 
stitute, $989,245.00; voted and willed 
for church organs, (whites and Ne- 
groes), $3,604,718.75, (no separate 
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figures for organs to Negroes); for 
special research work, $82,500.00. 
Lisraries For Necrogs Buru’t THroucu 


CaRNEGIE BENEFACTIONS 
Pusric L1prarrEes 





Location Cost 
WAtlantaaiGacatere ed ioe bo bed $25,000 
Gharlotte eNSaC eee - Ne 
LOUS Olt hex aise sa PIER SA Oy 15,000 
noxvillerDennh nish esther Sind ot 10,000 
Louisville, Ky. 

astern sbranchie ss = eo te. ee 19,000 

WGS@tinind isha a, Cae SET 31,000 
Meridian, Miss. ____ 8,000 
Mound Bayou, Miss. 4,000 
Nashville, Tenn. ________ 25,000 
New sOrleans “ialitul 212 en au—= “25.000 
Savannah, (Gals( ts alas ee Ba 12,000 

ScHoor LiBrariEs 

Location Cost 
A. and M. College, Normal, Ala. —.2_ $16,540 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. ___ 25,000 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. __ 20,000 
A. and M. Coilege, Tallahassee, Fla. 16,540 
Howard University, Washington, D, C. 50,000 
Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. __ 15,000 
Tuskegee Institute, peAllay po es Page 20,000 
Wilberforce University, Ohio ______ 18,000 


Wiley University, Marshall, Tex. __ 15,000 

The trustees of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration are: 

James Bertram, secretary, New 
York; Nicholas Murray Butler, (serv- 
Ing ex-officio as president of Carne- 
gie Endowment for International 
Peace), New York; John J. Carty, 
New York; Samuel H. Church, (sery- 
ing ex-officio as president of Carne- 
gie Institute of Pittsburgh), Pitts- 
burgh; Robert A. Franks, treasurer, 
New York; William J. Holland, (serv- 
Ing ex-officio as president of Car- 
negie Hero Fund Commission), Pitts- 
burgh; David F. Houston, New York; 
Henry James, New York; Frederick 
P. Keppel, president, New York; 
Russell Leffingwell, New York; John 
C. Merriam, (serving ex-officio as 
president of Carnegie Institution of 
Washington), Washington, D. Ce 
John A. Poynton, New York; Henry 
S. Pritchett, (serving ex-officio as 
president of Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching), New 
York; Elihu Root, New York. 

THE JULIUS ROSENWALD FUND 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund, incor- 
porated on October 380, 1917, under 
the Laws of the State of Illinois, is 
a development of Mr. Rosenwald’s 
personal philanthropies, which have 
existed for many years. During the 
early years, the Fund was used to 
build Negro rural schoolhouses in 
the southern states. In 1928, a re- 
organization occurred; a president 
and other officers were appointed, a 
board of trustees was elected, and, 
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with increased resources, the Fund 
became a general foundation “for 
the well-being of mankind.” 

The Fund is not attempting to 
create institutions of its own but to 
give stimulus and help in building up 
schools, health agencies and welfare 
activities by those properly responsi- 
ble for them. 

As its first work, the new organi- 
zation naturally directed itself to 
continuation of school building and 
to the gradual enlargement of this 
into consideration of the whole field 
of Negro education. Attention is 
now being given not only to the 
building of schoolhouses but increas- 
ingly to what goes on inside them. 
During the past two years aid has 
been given toward the construction 
of permanent buildings, extension of 
terms, transportation of students to 
consolidated schools, school libraries, 
industrial high schools, state normal 
and agricultural colleges and a se- 
lected group of private schools and 
colleges because of their influence 
upon the public system and upon 
educational standards generally. Fel- 
lowships have been awarded to 
promising leaders. A program of 
county library service for both white 
and colored, and state-wide literacy 
crusades are natural extensions of 
the Fund’s educational interest. 

The Fund, in addition to aiding in 
Negro education, is cooperating with 
states and counties in maintaining 
colored public health agencies and is 
giving aid to Negro hospitals and to 
training of doctors and nurses. 

In addition to its work for Negroes, 
the Fund is promoting pay clinics 
and other organized medical services 
for people of moderate means and is 
giving consideration to the mental . 
sciences and child development. 


A yearly review by Edwin R. Em- 
bree, president of the Fund, covering 
the year’s work, will be sent on re- 
quest-address Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
900 South Homan Avenue, Chicago. 


Rosenwald Rural Schoolhouse 
Building—Mr. Julius Rosenwald of 
Chicago, on August 12, 1912, as one 
of several notable gifts in commemo- 
ration of his fiftieth birthday anni- 
versary, contributed $25,000 to Tus- 
kegee Institute, to be distributed 
among such offshoots of Tuskegee 
as Principal Booker T, Washington 
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by their own contributions of cash, 
land or labor, by gifts from white 


friends, or by grants from public 


ty an amount equal to or larger than 
the $300 assigned as Rosenwald aid. 


funds, should ra: 
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The interest aroused by the cam- 
paign for constructing these schools 
was very great. Many other com- 
munities sought similar offers of aid. 
Up to July 1, 1930, under the same 
cooperative plan, 5,075 Rosenwald 
school units including schoolhouses, 
industrial shops and teachers’ homes 
had been erected at a total cost of 
$25,342,272. Of this amount the Ne- 
groes contributed $4,478,653; the 
whites, $1,071,880; from public funds, 
$15,842,355; and personal, gifts of 
Mr. Rosenwald or from the Fund 
$3,949,384. The work of schoolhouse 
construction is under the general 
charge of Mr. S. L. Smith, director 
for southern schools, The Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, Cotton States Build- 
ing, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Plan for Distribution of Aid in 
Construction of Buildings—1. Julius 
Rosenwald Fund cooperates with 
state departments of education in 
efforts to provide and equip modern 
public school houses for the Negroes 
of southern states. Such equipment 
as: desks, blackboards, heating ap- 
paratus, ample vocational training 
facilities for both boys and girls, 
libraries and sanitary privies, is 
deemed of equal importance with the 
schoolhouses themselves. 


2. Aid will be granted toward 
the construction and equipment of 
schools from two to six-teacher types 
where the term is at least six months, 
seven or more months being preferred, 
and for schools above a six-teacher 
type where the term is to be at least 
eight months. 


38. The site on which the school is 
to be located must contain at least 
two acres of land deeded to the pub- 
lic school authorities and be approved 
by the state department of education 
in order to qualify for aid by the Fund, 
In larger schools more land should be 
provided to furnish ample playground 
facilities, agricultural plots, vocational 
ee teachers’ homes, parking space, 
ete. 

4, Every building—school, teachers’ 
home and vocational unit—must be 
erected on community school plans 

‘furnished by the Fund or on plans 
prepared by state department of edu- 
cation or by school architects and 
approved by the director for south- 
ern schools before construction is 
begun. When an architect is employed 
sketches of plans should be submitted 


‘ 








for approval before being drawn in 
complete detail. 

5. Application for aid will be made 
in triplicate by the county superin- 
tendent through the state depart- 
ment of education gn blanks fur- 
nished by the state department. In 
addition to the amount appropriated 
by the public school authorities, it 
is expected that the Negroes them- 
selves contribute money, material, or 
labor at every school where the Fund 
gives aid. When the building is fully 
completed and equipped final inspec- 
tion is to be made by an authorized 
representative of the state depart- 
ment of Education and report sub- 
mitted in triplicate on regular forms 
to the director for southern schools. 
When this is approved payment of the 
Fund’s obligation will then be made 
through the state department of 
education. 

6. Aid for the construction of 
school buildings will be given in 
towns and cities as well as in rural 
areas to schools which offer at least 
the first two years of high school 
work, it being understood that schools 
located in towns and cities shall have 
adequate vocational buildings or units 
for both boys’ and girls’ work and a 
trained teacher for each. 

7. Allotments will be made for 
larger types of school buildings— 
seven-teacher or more—only after 
study by a representative of the Fund 
of the needs of the community with 
special reference to high school work, 
to vocational training and to the con- 
solidation of schools. 

8. Aid for the construction of in- 
dustrial units will be given on the 
understanding that adequate equip- 
ment shall be installed and one or 
more teachers with vocational train- 
ing employed. 

9. Special aid for equipping voca- 
tional buildings—$100 per room— 
will be offered on the understanding 
that the contribution of the Fund will 
be not more than one-third the total 
sum expended for such equipment to 
be selected by or with the approval 
of the state supervisors of agri- 
culture, of trades, and of home 
economics. 

10. Aid will be given in the con- 
struction of a selected number. of 
teachers’ homes in connection with 
Rosenwald schools of three-teacher 
type or larger where the annual school 
term is at least eight months. In 
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allocating aid for teachers’ homes pre- 
ference will be given to consolidated 
schools where trained teachers are 
employed. 

11. Wherever aid is given, the local 
school authorities are to agree to car- 
ry a reasonable amount of insurance 
on the building and furniture. 

12. For further information com- 
municate with your county or city 
superintendent or State Department 
of Education. 

Rosenwald Aid to Negro Young 
Men’s Christian Association—In 
January, 1911, Mr. Rosenwald made 
a proposition through the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Chi- 
cago whereby he offered to donate 
the sum of $25,000 to every city in 
the United States which would raise 
by public subscription $75,000. for 
the purpose of erecting an associa- 
tion building for colored men and 
boys, to cost, with land, building and 
furnishing not less than $100,000. 

As a result of this offer a total of 
$5,964,564 has been raised. Of this 
amount Mr. Rosenwald contributed 
$650,000. The sources and amounts 
given to meet Mr. Rosenwald’s con- 
ditions have been: from local whites, 
$1,701,299; from local Negroes, $806,- 
818; from other sources, $617,921. 
With the amounts raised, twenty- 
eight buildings, twenty-six for men 
and two for women, have been or 
are being erected in the following 
cities: Atlanta, Baltimore, Brooklyn, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Colum- 
bus, Dallas, Dayton, Detroit, Evans- 
ton, Illinois; Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania; Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; In- 
dianapolis, Kansas City, Montclair, 
New Jersey; New Orleans, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
Toledo, Washington, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina; and Youngstown, 
Ohio. The two buildings for women 
are in New York and Philadelphia. 

GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD 


In 1902, Mr. John D. Rockefeller es- 
tablished the General Education Board. 
It received a federal charter, which 
stated that its object “shall be the 
promotion of education within the 
United States of America, without 
distinction of race, sex, or creed.” 

In 1913, the Rockefeller Foundation 
was established by him under a 
charter received from the State of 
New York, its stated object being 
“to promote the well-being of man- 








kind throughout the world.” 

Another board, the Laura Spelman 

Rockefeller Memorial, was created 
by Mr. Rockefeller in 1918, and like- 
wise received a charter from the 
State of New York, the use of its 
funds being designated for “charita- 
ble purposes.” 
f In 1923, the International Educa- 
tion Board was established by Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., under a 
charter granted by the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, its purpose being 
defined as “the promotion and/or ad- 
vancement of education, whether in- 
stitutional or otherwise, throughout 
the world.” 

These several boards maintained 
their own organizations and staffs 
for carrying out the purposes for 
which they were created. As time 
went on it became evident that the 
lines of separation in many respects 
were not clearly marked and that 
this condition led to doubt on the 
part of the public regarding the 
fields of operation of the several 
boards. It often resulted in the same 
project being presented in turn to 
two or more of the boards, involving 
needless duplication of time and ex- 
pense. In 1928, a joint committee, 
composed of representatives of the 
four boards, undertook to find means 
whereby the work of these corpora- 
tions might be carried on in closer 
and more clearly defined cooperative 
relations. The committee’s report 
was approved by the boards in the 
autumn of 1928, with the understand- 
ing that its recommendations should 
become effective in January, 1929. 

The recommendations included: 

1. Creation of a new corporation, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation into which is merged 
the former Rockefeller Foundation and 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. 

2. Extension of the scope of the Rockefel- 
ler Foundation to embrace, as a major 
function, the advancement of knowledge 
in (1) the medical sciences; (2) the 
natural sciences (taking over the  pro- 
gram in foreign countries of the Inter- 
national Education Board); (3) the 
social sciences (formerly carried on by 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memori- 
al), and (4) the humanities; and the 
appointment of a director and staff for 
each of these fields. 

3. Division, on definitely determined lines, 
of the field of education in the United 
States between the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and the General Education Board. 

The outcome of the reorganization 
is the emergence of two Rockefeller 
boards—the Rockefeller Foundation, 
with a broad and general charter, 
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and the General Education Board, 
whose activities are limited to the 
promotion of education in the United 
States. 

Adoption of the plan of reorgan- 
ization involved a clear definition of 
what were to constitute the activi- 
ties of the General Education Board 
in the field of education in the United 
States, and those of the Rockefeller 
Foundation in the same field. 


The activities are divided into two 
parts, one of which is to fall ex- 
clusively to’ the General Education 
Board and the other to be undertaken 
jointly by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and the General Education 
Board. The division is on the broad 
lines of education and research, the 
former to fall to the General Educa- 
tion Board and the latter to the 
Rockefeller Foundation. An under- 
taking will often embrace both ob- 
jectives: if education is the princi- 
pal motive, it will belong to the 
General Education Board; if re- 
search, it will belong to the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. Education and 
the processes of education being in 
the main matters with which institu- 
tions are concerned, the General Edu- 
cation Board will deal chiefly with 
institutions rather than with learned 
societies or research agencies. Nei- 
ther will the board sponsor individual 
research projects, except those in 
educational psychology and the edu- 
cational processes which fall within 
its field. 

The Exclusive Field—The activities 
which are included exclusively in the 
program of the General Education 
Board relate chiefly to college edu- 
cation, public education, and the pro- 
cesses of education, the application 
of art to industry, and aid in account- 
ing methods and administration. In 
many instances cooperation in these 
fields will continue along lines al- 
ready in operation until the demon- 
strations which the board has as- 
sisted have been brought to a con- 
clusion. New developments will be 
given consideration as they arise. 

In college education the board will 
continue in a limited field the inter- 
est it has formerly taken in the pro- 
motion of college and university edu- 
cation. Its contributions in this field 
have exceeded those for any other 
purpose, amounting, through June 
80, 1929, to $81,068,510.78, not includ- 
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ing aid given to colleges for Ne- 
groes. 

As conditions in the field of higher 
education have changed, the board 
has modified its policy. Because of 
marked changes in the situation, its 
activities may be divided into three 
periods on the basis of the chief 
purpose characterizing each period: 
(1) 1902-1919, assisting in increasing 
general endowment; (2) 1919-1924, 
assisting in securing funds for in- 
crease of teachers’ salaries; (3) 1924 
to date, assisting in procuring funds 
for improving the quality of higher 
education and for fundamental re- 
search and training in the physical 
and biological sciences and in the 
humanities. 

In the autumn of 1924, in view of 
these changed conditions, the board 
decided to terminate its work in 
stimulating efforts for increasing the 
general resources of colleges, and to 
direct its attention towards raising 
the standards of scholarship, such as 
the development of honor courses, re- 
search fellowships, more adequate 
facilities and opportunities for fun- 
damental research and training in 
the physical and biological sciences, 
and special encouragement in the 
humanities. This change of program 
has naturally involved dealing with 
fewer institutions and the considera- 
tion of institutional plans designed 
to raise the quality of higher educa- 
tion. 

Now, following the reorganization 
of the Rockefeller boards, the Gen- 
eral Education Board is entering up- 
on a fourth period in its relation to 
colleges and universities. The field 
of college education will fall exclu- 
sively to the General Education 
Board, while work on the university 
level will be undertaken jointly with 
the Rockefeller Foundation, as here- 
inbefore indicated. 

Negro Education— The improve- 
ment of Negro education has been 
from the first one of the principal 
objects of the General Education 
Board. The board has no separate 
division for its work in Negro edu- 
cation; a separate report is made be- 
cause of certain features which have 
required a treatment differing from 
that which prevails in other phases of 
the board’s work. 


From the time of its organization 
in 1902 to June 30, 1929, the total 
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appropriations of the Board for Ne- 
gro education have’ amounted to 
$20,986,576.62. The greater part of 
this sum has been expended since 
1919. The earlier period was a time 
of study and of establishing contacts 
leading to cooperation with the 
southern people of both races result- 
ing in the formulation of a program 
for future work. 

In 1910, the Peabody Education 
Fund and the Southern Education 
Board enabled Virginia to employ a 
state agent for Negro rural schools. 
The following year the General Edu- 
cation Board took over the support 
of this work and extended the offer 
to the other southern states. Ken- 
tucky, Alabama, and Arkansas re- 
sponded at once and were closely 
followed by North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee. By 1914 Georgia was added, 
and by 1919 each of the southern 
states had appointed a state agent 
for Negro rural schools as a mem- 
ber of the staff of the state depart- 
ment of education. 

The farm demonstration work un- 
der the direction of Dr. Seaman A. 
Knapp was one of the earliest con- 
tributions of the General Education 
Board to education in the South. 
Work was carried on among Negroes 
as well as whites. It exercised a 
profound influence upon southern 
rural life, increasing the wealth of 
the people, and stimulating their de- 
sire for education. In 1916, this work 
was taken over by Act of Congress 
as a part of the extension service of 
the state agricultural and mechani- 
eal colleges. The General Education 
Board, however, continued its sup- 
port of the Home Makers’ Clubs, as 
the organization carrying on the 
work among Negro women and girls 
was called, until 1919, when it was 
likewise taken over by the govern- 
ment as a part of the home demon- 
stration work. The total appropria- 
tions of the board to the Home Mak- 
ers’ Clubs amounted to $129,480.29. 

Cooperation With Other Founda- 
tions—There has been remarkable 
cooperation with other foundations. 
The General Education Board placed 
its primary emphasis upon assisting 
the state departments of education 
in developing Negro education as a 
part of a well matured state system. 
The Jeanes, Slater, and Rosenwald 
Funds have placed their major em- 
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phasis upon the improvement of the 
Negro rural schools. 

The state agents made it their 
business to interest new counties in 
employing a Jeanes teacher or in un- 
dertaking a county training school. 
The limited funds were soon ab- 
sorbed. The Board accordingly sup- 
plemented the resources of the Jeanes 
and Slater Funds to enable them to 
respond to increasing demands; made 
small appropriations for summer 
schools for the training of teachers 
in service and brought together at 
Hampton and Tuskegee, selected 
groups of teachers, Jeanes teachers, 
and training school teachers for 
special courses designed to meet their 
needs. Under the stimulus of the 
board the foundation was also laid 
for a complete system of summer 
schools under state direction and sup- 
port. 

Summer Schools—The summer 
schools grew steadily in numbers 
and in influence. During the sum- 
mer of 1926, fourteen southern states 
held 112 summer schools. The num- 
ber ranged from two each in Flori- 
da and Maryland to twenty-four in 
Mississippi. They enrolled 23,686 
teachers, or 54 per cent of the entire 
teaching body in these fourteen 
states. The board contributed in 
that year $22,500 toward the support 
of fifty-two of these schools. As 
public funds were steadily increasing 
the board felt that its purpose had 
been realized, and in 1927 made an 
appropriation of $75,000 for summer 
schools, to be distributed on a dimin- 
ishing scale over a five-year period, 
until the support is taken over en- 
tirely by state and local funds. 

Need for Trained Teachers—It is 
estimated that approximately 8,000 
new teachers are needed annually to 
replace the teachers who drop out 
for one reason or another and to fill 
the new positions created. For the 
past ten years the building of Rosen- 
wald schools alone has added more 
than 1,000 new classrooms annually. 

Recognizing the importance of 
work being conducted by a group of 
denominational colleges under Negro 
control and support, the General Edu- 
cation Board in May, 1919, made an 
appropriation to six institutions to 
enable each of them to engage a’ 
teacher of superior ability and train- 
ing, to be known as a ‘training 
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teacher’ or ‘helping teacher.’ The 
number of institutions to which this 
assistance was rendered was later in- 
creased to twelve. After having pro- 
vided for the support of these teach- 
ers for ten years, the Board termi- 
nated its aid in 1929. The total con- 
tribution of the board for the ten- 
year period amounted to $104,665.98. 

The board likewise supported for 
five years ten ‘helping teachers’ in 
the county training schools located 
in rural communities where the need 
of teachers was particularly urgent. 
During the five-year period in which 
this work was carried on the Board 
appropriated $34,480. The schools en- 
rolled 1162 students in the training 
classes, and 412 completed the courses 
offered and became teachers in the 
country schools. 

State Agricutural and Mechanical 
Colleges and Normal Schools —The 
officers of the board accordingly be- 
gan to study the provisions made by 
the states for the training of teach- 
ers,.and in 1923-1924 made a study 
of the state agricultural and mechani- 
cal colleges and normal schools. At 
that time only 5.7 per cent of the 
Negro teachers had received the 
equivalent of a two-year normal 
course in the state institutions. A 
larger proportion came from private 
institutions, but the majority were 
without adequate training. 

Following the study referred to, 
the Board decided to extend its co- 
operation to the state institutions in 
helping them secure needed buildings 
and other plant improvements. Prac- 
tically every southern state has since 
undertaken building programs in 
these institutions, and the annual ap- 
propriations for their support have 
been increased. In twelve states the 
building programs just completed or 
now under way aggregate more than 
$5,000,000. The appropriations of 
the Board, which now total about 
$1,950,000, have greatly hastened 
this development. 

Gifts for Endowment— Prior to 
1919 the Board had not felt war- 
ranted in contributing to any con- 
siderable extent to the endowment of 
Negro colleges. A gift of $25,000 to 
Hampton Institute, in 1915, repre- 
sents the only sum for this purpose. 
With the rising cost of living and 
maintenance, and all the complicated 
problems following the war, Negro 
colleges were in great difficulty. In 
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administering a special gift from Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, designed pri- 
marily to aid institutions to raise in- 
creased sums for endowment of teach- 
ers’ salaries, the Board gave special 
consideration to the stage of develop- 
ment of the Negro colleges and ap- 
propriated substantial sums for en- 
dowment as well as sums for main- 
tenance over a period of years. 

Appropriations aggregating $5,375,- 
000 for endowment were made to the 
institutions listed below: 

Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee; 

Hampton Institute, Virginia; 

Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tennessee; 

Lincoln University, Pennsylvania; 

Morehouse College, Atlanta, Georgia; 

Shaw University, Raleigh, North Carolina; 

Spelman College, Atlanta, Georgia; 

Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama; 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama; 

Virginia Union University, Richmond, Vir- 

ge 

Witey Udiveriin Marshall, Texas. 

Following the reorganization of 
the Rockefeller boards, the General 
Education Board has approved the 
following general plan of proposed 
activities in Negro education: In 
elementary and secondary education, 
cooperation (a) in aiding state de- 
partments of education to develop 
efficient divisions of Negro educa. 
tion; (b) in helping to carry out 
state programs initiated and admin- 
istered by state departments, and 
(c) in assisting, under special condi- 
tions, public schools and_ private 
schools of secondary grade; in higher 
education, cooperation (a) in de- 
veloping university centers, including 
professional schools; (b) in promot- 
ing medical education and nurse 
training at a few centers; (c) in aid- 
ing a selected group of denomination- 
al colleges and also certain state- 
supported institutions; (d) in de- 
veloping teacher-training facilities, 
especially in state normal schools 
and state agricultural and mechani- 
cal colleges; (e) in providing addi- 
tional training for those engaged in 
the’field of Negro education, and (f) 
in improving accounting systems of 
institutions. 

The following are the officers of 
the Board: Trevor Arnett, president; 
W. W. Brierley, secretary; L. 
Myers, treasurer; Max Mason, direc- 
tor, division of natural sciences; Ed- 
mund E. Day, director, division of 
social sciences; David H. Stevens, di- 
rector, division of education; Jack- 
son Davis, assistant director, division 
of education; Leo M. Favrot, gener- 
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al field agent; Thomas M. Debevoise, 
counsel, ~ Bee 
THE SMITH-HUGHES APPROPRIATION 
FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
On February 238, 1917, the United 
States Congress passed the Smith- 
Hughes Vocational Education Act. Un- 
der the terms of this act, the federal 
government appropriates funds to the 
states for the purpose of cooperating 
in vocational education, as follows: 
(1) for instruction in agriculture, 
$500,000 in 1918 and an increase each 
year until in 1926 and thereafter a 
maximum of $3,000,000 is annually 
appropriated; (2) for instruction in 
the trades, home economics and in- 
dustrial subjects, $500,000 in 1918 
and an increase each year until in 
1926, and thereafter a maximum of 
$3,000,000 is annually appropriated; 
(38) for training teachers, supervi- 
sors, and directors of agricultural 
subjects and teachers of trades, in- 
dustrial and home economics sub- 
jects, $500,000 in 1918 and an in- 
crease each year until in 1921 and 
thereafter, a maximum of $1,000,000 
is annually appropriated. Thus, in 
1926 and thereafter the federal gov- 
ernment will give approximately 
_ $7,000,000 annually to assist in vo- 
cational training. The basis of al- 
lotments of each state is as follows: 
for agricuiture, a sum in the propor- 
tion which the state’s rural popula- 
tion bears to the total rural popula- 
tion of the nation; for trades, home 
economics, and industries, a sum in 
the proportion which the state’s ur- 
ban population bears to the total ur- 
tan population of the nation; for 
teacher training, a sum in the pro- 
portion which the state’s total popu- 
lation bears to the total population of 
the nation. The moneys expended 
under the provisions of this Act, in 
cooperation with the states, for the 
salaries of teachers, supervisors, or 
directors of agricultural subjects, or 
for the salaries of teachers of trade, 
home economics, and industrial sub- 
jects, shall be conditioned that for 
each’ dollar of federal money ex- 
pended for such salaries the state or 
local community, or both shall expend 
an equal amount for such salaries; 
and that appropriations for the train- 
ing of teachers of vocational subjects 
as herein provided, shall be condi- 
tioned that such money be expended 
for maintenance of such training 
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and that for each dollar of fed- 
eral money so expended for main- 
tenance, the state or local communi- 
ty, or both, shall expend an equal 
amount for the maintenance of such 
training. 

The grant is for payment in part 
of salaries of teachers, supervisors, 
and directors of agricultural sub- 
jects, for payments in part of sala- 
ries of teachers of trade, home eco- 
nomics, or industrial subjects, for 


* payment toward the maintenance of 


the training of teachers in all these 
subjects. 

The grant is made in accordance 
with the terms of a definite plan pro- 
posed by the state and approved by 
the federal board. No money belongs 
to any state as of right. A _ state 
is entitled to receive federal aid only 
when it has conformed to the act 
and has had its plan approved. No 
money belongs to any local communi- 
ty or to any institution as of right. 
Communities and institutions are en- 
titled to money only as they show 
themselves able and ready to meet 
the requirements of the state board 
for vocational education. H. O. Sar- 
gent, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D. C., is 
special federal agent for agricultural 
work among Negroes. Detailed in- 
formation may be obtained by ad- 
dressing, “Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education,” Washington, D. C. 

The amount, which under the 
Smith-Hughes Act will go to each of 
the southern states and the amount 
which, on the basis of per cent in 
population should be expended for 
Negroes, is shown in the tables which 
follow: 

THE SMITH-LEVER APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 
EDUCATION 
In 1913, Congress passed the Smith- 
Lever Agricultural Extension Bill 
which provided money for carrying on 
agricultural extension work in every 
state of the nation. Some of the im- 

portant features of this act are: 

This extension work shall consist: 
of the giving of instruction and prac-: 
tical demonstrations in agriculture 
and home economics to persons not. 
attending or resident in the colleges 
receiving the benefits of the Act. 

The amount that each state re- 
ceives is in the proportion which the 
rural population of the state bears 
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to the total rural population. 

Before any federal appropriations 
are made to a state an equal sum 
must be provided from within the 
state in any of the following ways: 
namely, by the state or by a county, 
or a college, or a local authority, or 
by individual contributions. 

In 1914, each state was given 
$10,000 unconditionally for this work. 
In 1915, the proportionate allotment 
for each state began to be available. 
The maximum allotment for each 
state was reached in 1922. The work}! 
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for Negroes is carried on along the 
lines of farm demonstration work, 
corn and canning clubs for Negro 
‘boys and girls and field or movable 
schools. 

Each dollar of federal money ex- 
pended must be matched by a dollar 
from other sources. That is the total 
money expended in the Smith-Lever 
work, must be twice the amount of 
federal money expended. For lists 
of workers among Negroes under 
-the Smith-Lever Act, see section on 
Agriculture. 


ALLOTMENT OF FEDERAL VocaTIoNAL Epucation Funps To STATES FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
JuNE 30, 1926, AND ANNUALLY THEREAFTER TO 1931 * 





States Total 
Miapanider se ae se to ae See $ 157,988.45 
(Nal anieag inane See SS 118,130.01 
loriday ©2225 = 233 ose 65,570.98 
Gecreiagpen = a eee 194,569.14 
INentickeyany = See ee eee 162,302.05 
Rouisianan.. =o. 120,370.17 
NAR VIAN Gee eso eee ee owas 96,052.46 
Mississippi —_ 120,871.42 
WiSsOUrl see see ee ee 226,762.49 
Noth: Carolina: sass aos. 172,354.27 
Olslahomas-2=: fo 25 136,199.77 
Soman Carolina yas ses seen 113,473.58 
Mentiessee ness saan as Ste nE 157,017.97 
FOX AG GE ee Sree bes eR ee 312,409.38 
Wit gittalepeeae eee ow BED 154,902.82 
Wrest. \Varginiay == 2 Se 98,342.19 

PRO Cal oles ae Sees bee $2,407,317.15 


uw ou } ie oo 
oie Bs as 85.8 
on a 3 ee ga Ke o's 
Ceti sess Be gas 
> gan me n uo SB 
Rayo SC. Hoan H 
BOR, Hey 2 eee Gre ORe Te 
2b 29 3 sho 80 
ba $3.5 ges s 5% aS 
Sy esta Beene BES Ee 
$ 107,318.99 $ 28,363.90 $ 22,305.56 
85,307.84 16,177.80 16,644.37 
35,755-06 19,815.92 10,000.00 
126,520.79, 40,534.53 27,507.82 
104,064.16 35,282.06 22,955.83 
68,303.49 34,982.45 17,084,23 
33,863.79 48,418.18 13,770.49 
90,489.79 13,372.36 17,009.27 
106,052.25 88,374.76 32,335.48 
120,736.14 27,308.75 24,309.38 
86,889.21 30,043.68 19,266.88 
81,107.54 16,372.16 15,993.88 
100,770.92 34,039.23 22,207.82 
183,871.11 84,241.77 44,206.50 
95,433.38 37,534.22 21,935.22 
63,888.31 20,550.03 13,903.85 
$1,490,378.77 $545,368.12 $341,526.58 


AMoUNT OF FEDERAL ALLOTMENTS, UNDER THE SMITH-HucHEs Act WHICH ON THE Basis oF THEIR 
Per Cent oF THE ToraL POPULATION, THE Rural PoPpuULATION, AND THE Ursan PopuLation 
SHouLD Br ExpENDED For NEGROES IN 1926, AND KacH YEAR THEREAFTER IN EACH OF THE 
SOUTHERN STATES: FoR AGRICULTURE, FOR TRADES, AND FOR TEACHER-TRAINING. 








ae 
S 5.0 
Foe es 
States aro o 
28¢ 
aaa by 
Fag se 
cen 
Sy eTs 
Heg aa 
IMEI eat: Vy eee een Fie eee $ 61,616 
Arkansas 30,874 
Florida 22,309 
Georgia 81,203 
Kentucky) 22225-20555 cea 15,701 
I,OUiSiatia ey Paes ee eee eee 47,092 
Maryland a 222 2 ae ee ees 16,259 
NUSSISSIPDl oan oe eee 63,238 
OMISSOUTI sv eee ee ee PI7O7, 
INonthis Garolina, *225ss-= oe 51,369 
OKlahomays-2.- S252 ee 10,006 
Souths Carolinas 2a een) see 58,338 
PReninesseet nn on te = eee 30,207 
EER OS Wh m mate oes he een 49,848 
Wales atic, nese Ch ee Se 46,250 
WestoVirginiay oo -—2-- = soe 5,778 
ER Gt ale sae = eens $601,815 


(*) For years 1932 to 1941 
Federal Census of 1930. 


es ~~ non el 
= = P89 = a 
8 8 eee 32 2 
OHS Tay Oe 2, 93o8 
Hose abe38 adees 
Boe 8, eh ae on ee 
Bou ele paliSioe ek SUH Ou 
Boe as ner: eas 
Soy 8H »fi,d S ‘SO 
BESS Ss g 28 sn geess 
"S Deo OO os i 
<2AnAA< <BZAS5 Z2A8S 
$ 41,103 $ 11,948 $ 8,565 
22,289 4,092 4,493 
12,192 6,717 3,400 
54,533 15,200 11,470 
73596 5,856 2,249 
29,848 10,599 6,645 
7,009 6,923 2,327 
48,864 5,496 8,878 
2,545 7,511 1,681 
35,496 8,629 7,244 
5,908 2,673 1,425 
43,635 6,483 8,220 
yon seca: ne 
o, 12,467 7,04 
28,057 11,635 6,558 
3,705 Te250 820 
$389,543 $126,978 $85,304 


allotments will be based upon returns of population at the 
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re ee eT 
Tue Annua, AtLorment To Eacu or tHe Firrren Souturrn STATES AND 
~» «- «Tax AMOUNT ON THE BAsis oF THEIR PER CENT oF THE RURAL . 
PopuLATION SHouLD By ExpENDED For NEGROES 
—" a8 J 
vo 
s a oo 3 § v a Pa 
tate 7 a) Uk Oo wo Ord Bs a% 
Bas gBe at os weseo soak SES 
alts ooo » & os oue So eo on as 
co Bp wes HOw prod h EvVYFao pent 
Ben ca oheexcl ooy Sr! Sno Seo ae fete 
ie) a =I = iol ba nro 
eae erg sina) OpTso: Bw we, — aT 3e oye 
oo 6 LO He meas) o2 Us0 ga 
wWHh'Ew esid =) uw © ON a Ue Sev hog 
ee Oe a 3 bg O52 EGSo5 O8e#Pe0ne 
mane BHHNEL SS ae 2 AG 2On HOahunamse 
Alabama $ :46,4c0 $ 292,800 38.4 $ 56,217 $ 112,434 
Arkansas 113,000 220,000 27.0 30,510 61,02 
Florida 44,C¢00 33,000 34.0 14,960 209,020 
Georgia 170,0c0 349,900 41.7 70,890 141,780 
Ixentucky 142,500 285,000 9.8 13,045 27,890 
{ouisiara 76,100 192,200 38.9 37,382 74,764 
Maryland | 52,700 105,400 16.9 8,906 17,812 
Mississip-pi 131,400 202,800 52.2 68,590 137,180 
Missouri 156,600 313,200 532 8,133 16,266 
North Carolina 155,100 310,200 29. 46,219 92,438 
Cklahoma 111,000 222,000 7.4 8,214 16,428 
South Carolina 106,000 212,000 51.4 54,434 108,968 
Tennessee 143,000 286,000 19.3 27,599 55,198 
Texas _ 244,400 488,800 15.9 38,859 77,718 
Virginia ‘ 130,000 260,000 29.9 38,870 77,740 
West Virginia 82,000 164,000 5.9 4,838 9,676 
Total $2,024,200 $4,048,400 $528,616 $1,057,232 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXTENSION EDUCATION 


On May 22, 1928, Congress provided 
for additional funds for Agricultural 
Extension Education through: 


An Act to provide for the further develop- 
ment of agricultural extension work between 
the agricultural colleges in the several states 
receiving the benefits of the Act entitled, 
“An Act donating public lands to the several 
states and territories which may provide col- 
leges for the benefit of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts,” approved July 2, 1862, and 
all acts supplementary thereto, and the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in or- 
der to further develop the cooperative ex- 
tension system as inaugurated under the Act 
entitled, “‘An Act to provide for cooperative 
agricultural extension work between the agri- 
cultural colleges in the several states receiv- 
ing the benefits of the Act of Congress ap-1 
proved July 2, 1862, and all Acts supplemen- | 
tary thereto, and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture,” approved May 8, 1914, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, for the purpose of paying 
the expenses of the cooperative extension 
work in agriculture and home economics, and 
the necessary printing and distributing of in- 
formation in connection with the same, the 
sum of $980,000 for each year, $20,000 of 
which shall be paid annually, in the manner 
hereinafter provided, to each state and the 
Territory of WHawaii which shall by action 
of its legislature assent to the provisions of. 
this Act. The payment of such installments 
of the appropriations hereinbefore made as 
shall become due to any state or territory 
before the adjournment of the regular ses- 
sion of the legislature meeting next after the 
passage of this Act, may, in the absence of 
prior legislative assent, be made upon_ the 
assent of the governor thereof, duly certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for the 


fiscal year following that in which the fore- 
going appropriation first becomes available, 


and for each year thereafter, the sum of 
$500,000. The additional sums appropriated 
under the provisions of this Act shall be 


subject to the same conditions and _limita- 
tions as the additional sums appropriated un- 
der such Act of May 8, 1914, except that 
(1) at least 80 per cent of all appropriations 
under this Act shall be utilized for the pay- 
ment of salaries of extension agents in coun- 
ties of the several states to further develop 
the cooperative extension system in agricul- 
ture and home economics with men, women, 
boys, and girls; (2) funds available to the 
several states and the territory of Hawaii 
under the terms of this Act shall be so ex- 
pended that the extension agents appointed 
under its provisions shall be men and women 
in fair and just proportions; (3) the restric- 
tion on the use of these funds for the pro- 
motion of agricultural trains shall not apply. 

Sec. 2 The sums appropriated under the 
Provisions of this Act shall be in addition to, 
and not in substitution for, sums appropriated 
under such Act of May 8, 1914, or sums 
otherwise annually appropriated for coopera- 
tive agricultural extension work. 


APPROPRIATION FOR AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH (PURNELL ACT) 
Congress, in 1925, passed the Pur- 
nell Act as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
more complete endowment and maintenance 
of agricultural experiment stations now estab- 
lished, or which may hereafter be _ estab- 
lished, in accordance with the Act of Congress 
approved March z, 1887, there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated, in addition to 
the amounts now received by such agricul- 
tural experiment stations, the sum of $20,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926; 
$30,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927; $40,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1928; $50,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 50, 1929; $60,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1930; and $60,000 for each fis- 
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cal year thereafter, to be paid to each State 
and Territory; and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall include the additional sums above 
authorized to be appropriated in the annual 
estimates of the Department of Agriculture, 
ee in a separate estimate, as he may deem 
est. 

The funds aprrorriated pursuant to this 
Act shall be applied only to paying the neces- 
sary expenses of conducting investigations or 
making experiments bearing directly on the 


production, manufacture, preparation, use, 
distribution, and marketing of agricultural 
products and including such scientific re- 


searches as have for their purpose the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a permanent and 
efficient agricultural industry, and, such eco- 
nomic and sociological investigations as have 
for their purpose the development and im- 
provement of the rural home and rural life, 
and for printing and disseminating the results 
of said researches. 


Libraries for Negroes 
Pusyic LiBRARIES 


Alabama: 

Birmingham; 
Arkansas: 

Little Rock; 
Florida: 

Jacksonville; 

St. Petersburg; 

Tampa, (school) ; 
Georgia: 

Atlanta, (Carnegie) ; 

Savannah, (Carnegie); 

Indiana: 

Evansville, (Carnegie) ; 
Kentucky: 

Louisville, Eastern Branch, (Carnegie) ; 
Louisville, Western Branch, (Carnegie); 
Louisiana: 

New Orleans, (Carnegie); 
Mississippi: 

Meridian, (Carnegie); 


Mound Bayou, (Carnegie) ; 
Missouri: 

Kansas City, (school); 
North Carolina: 

Asheville; 

Charlotte; 

Durham; 

Greensboro; 

Henderson; 

Lexington, (school); 

Wilmington; 

Winston-Salem, (Y. W. C. A.); 
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Oklahoma: 
Guthrie; 
Oklahoma City; 
Okmulgee; 
Tulsa; 

South Carolina: 
Columbia; 
Greenville, 

Tennessee: 
Chattanooga, (school); 
Knoxville, (Carnegie) ; 
Memphis, (school); 
Nashville, (Carnegie) ; 

Texas: 
Galveston; 
Houston, 
San Antonio, 

Virginia: 
Lynchburg, (school); 
Norfolk, (school) ; 
Petersburg; 

Richmond, (Y. W. C. A.); 
Roanoke. 


Liprary BuiLDINGS IN COLLEGES 
FOR NEGROES 


(Community Building) ; 


(Carnegie) ; 
(school) ; 


Alabama: : 
Alabama A. and M. College, (Carnegie); 
Talladega College, (Carnegie) ; 

Tuskegee Institute, (Carnegie); 

District of Columbia: 

Howard University, (Carnegie) ; 

Florida: 

Florida A. and M. College, (Carnegie): 

Georgia: 


Atlanta University, (Carnegie) ; 
Fort Valley High and Industrial School, 
(Carnegie) ; 

North Carolina: 

Livingstone College; 

Kittrell College; 

Johnson C. Smith University; 

St. Augustine School; 

Shaw University; 
Ohio: 

Wilberforce University, 
South Carolina: 

Claflin College; 


(Carnegie) ; 


(Carnegie) ; 


Tennessee: 

Fisk University, (Carnegie) ; 

Agricultural and Industrial State College; 
Texas: 


Wiley University, 


(Carnegie) ; 
Bishop College; 


Virginia: 
Hampton Institute, (Collis P. Huntington 
Memorial Library). 


Julius Rosenwald Fund College Library Aid 


Name of College Rosenwald Total for 
. Aid Purchase 
1927-2 
MUSK ere emits tit titc yam clint ere amen re Z Yr WS ste Fos es $ 500 ; eer 
Southern; University, Scotlandvilles Ba. 7 Seuss secs e 1,000 3,000 
Petersburg Normal and Industrial Institute, Ettricks, Va. — 1,000 3,000 
A. and Ir State: College, Nashville, Tenn. (22/2 Sess s 2,000 6,000 
Winston-Salem Teachers’ College, Winston-Salem, N. C. __. 2,000 6,000 
Potala. ee oe eee eee. & ee ee $ 6,500 $ 19,500 
1928-29 * 

An ratid svi (Gollege;s Orangebure.| Gen) 20 seen enn $ 1,000 $ 3,000 
C. A. and Ni. (University, Wangstony) Okla, | aan) eee 1,000 3,000 
ptlizabeth™ City.) States Nocmial, iN Cio < sa eeenen arene nn 1,000 3,000 
Miles Memorial College, Birmingham, Ala. ____________ 1,250 3.750 
State Teachers College, Montgomery, Ala..______.____ 2,500 7,500 
State N. and I. Institute, Prairie View, Texas. ____________ 1,500 4,500 
Kentucky. State Industrial College, Frankfort, Ky. ~_____ 1,000 3,000 
NaC! College. for Negroes, = Durham.) Ni) Goes seen 750 2,250 
West Virginia Collegiate Institute, Institute, W. Va. ____ 1,000 3,000 
Mouwgaloo! College. “Uougaloo, Wiss) aneae. uae ween nen "250 750 


Bennett College for Women, Greensboro, N. C. 
Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute, Petersburg, Va. __ 1,000 (2nd) 
State College for Colored Students, Dover, Del. 


es 1,500 4,500 
3,000 
eed. 1,000 3,000 


JULIUS ROSENWALD FUND LIBRARY AID 


A. and I. State*College, Nashville, Tenn, ~.---._._-.----- 
Bluefield Institute, Bluefield, W. Va. -..----------------- 


West Virginia State College, Institute, Wisi Vas omen eceees 


DOC ANG lal oe Se ee eae anne wae nee ae ae 


Lane College, Jackson, Tenn. ---~.-----------' me ee 
Selinaml diversity me euiua,w Ala ek on tee te Sie 
Arkansas A. and M. College, Pine Bluff, Ark. ------------ 
Florida A. and M. College, Tallahassee, Fla. ~----- Oe 
Ft. Valley High and Industrial, Ft. Valley, Ga. ------- eae 
Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mo. ---------------- 
N. C. College for Negroes, Durham, N. C. --_----------- 
Agricultural and Normal University, Langston, Okla. ~----- 
Cirdaioune ‘Colleges Segniny 1exs =.=<~--52- 4-2-5 ==senn-- 
Kittrell College, Wittrell,) No) Ca 2-2-3 -- =o ee 
Morris Brown University, Atlanta, Ga. ~----------------- 
Philander Smith College, Little Rock, Ark. --~--------- 
Rust College, Holly Springs, Miss. ~----------~----------- 
Agricultural and Technical College, Greensboro, N. C, ---- 
Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute, Ettricks, Va.---- 
Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, Fla. ~--------- 
High School and Junior College, Little Rock, Ark. ------ 
Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss. ---------~---~---------- 
Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C. ------------------ 
eee Teachers’ College, Winston-Salem, N. C. ---- 

ital i eo Seam es oe 


Gia LOLA ee a a ge ee eee ene 
* Approved for aid but the Fund’s share not yet paid. 
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500 (2nd) 1,500 
1,000 * 3,000 
1,500 * 4,500 

$17,750 $ 53,250 
$ 1,600 $ 4,800 
1,000 * 3,000 
2,500 * 7,500 
2,000 * 6,000 
1,000 * 3,000 
2,500 * 7,500 
1,750 5,250 
1,000 * (2nd) 3,000 
2,500 * 7,500 

500 * 1,500 
2,500 * 7,500 
2,250 * 6,750 
2,500 * 7,500 
13250." 3,750 

500 * 1,500 

500 * 1,500 
1,250) + 3,750 

250 * (2nd) 750 

foyer id 1,500 

500 * 1,500 

$28,350 $ 85,050 
$52,600 $157,800 
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DIVISION XIX 
THE CHURCH AMONG NEGROES 


The Church in Action 

In March 1927, Negro ministers, 
representatives of the different de- 
nominations in the country, met in 
Washington and organized the Na- 
tional Inter-denominational Ministeri- 
al Alliance with Reverend C. L. 
Russell, Washington, secretaty of the 
Epworth League of the C. M. E. 
Church, as president. 

The 1930 meeting of the Alliance 
was held in New York City, at which 
time it was reported that there were 
delegates present from twenty-five 
states. The purpose of the Alliance, 
according to the preamble of its or- 
ganization, is: “to solidify our in- 
fluences for the uplift of the edu- 
cational and moral standards of the 
people: to aid them in their economic, 
social, civil and religious aspira- 
tions: to encourage interracial, in- 
flexible good-will; to preserve in- 
teresting historic documents of our 
race; to establish a medium of pub- 
licity that will encourage the search 
for truth and foster the spirit of 
righteousness.” 

At the fifteenth session of the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Colored Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, held at Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, in 1926, it was 
voted to: give women equal suffrage 
rights in the conferences, thus grant- 
ing them rights as delegates to all 
conference bodies. Before the pro- 
posal becomes a law, however, it 
must be considered in the several 
annual conferences and passed by a 
two-thirds vote. 

In response to a call from the Col- 
ored Methodist Episcopal Church for 
closer interchurch cooperation in train- 
ing leadership, the 1930 General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, authorized the ap- 
pointment of a Commission to meet 
with a like Commission from the Col- 
ored Methodist Episcopal Church for 
the purpose of studying the challenges 
to further interracial and interchurch 
cooperation with a view to the general 
enhancement, and promotion of the 
educational, missionary, social, and in- 
dustrial interests of the Negro race.” 

The Nashville Christian Advocate, 
(organ of the Methodist Episcopal 








Church South), said editorially, “This 
action opens the way for the South- 
ern Methodist Church to render a 
valuable service to the colored people 
who have long looked to the church 
for guidance and help, and have main- 
tained steadfast devotion. The need of 
better trained teachers and workers 
in the Sunday schools has been giving 
the leaders of the Colored Methodist 
Church grave concern. The work of 
this Commission is to plan a way for 
carrying forward an efficient program 


_of teacher training, with the coopera- 


tion of the white church. There are 
agencies which can contribute to this 
work; among these are the colleges 
and other schools of the Colored 
Church. Paine College School of Reli- 
gious Education can give splendid as- 
sistance, as can also several other 
schools. 

“Negro education has within recent. 
years shown marked improvement; 
schools have been merged and 
strengthened; some have been closed; 
all are seeking means to give better 
service to their people. This Com- 
mission will examine the character 
and work of the schools of the Colored 
Church recommending such changes, 
mergers and other modifications as 
may be necessary to enable them to 
carry on a program of education of 
the very highest grade and efficiency. 
Another problem of this denomination 
is the adequate training of the min- 
istry. The uneducated minister can no 
longer serve the colored people 
acceptably. 

“The agencies now in use must be 
made better; others must be provided 
so that a well-equipped and efficient 


Ministry may be trained. This is funda- 


mental, since no race can progress 
morally without capable men in the 
ministry. As part of this training Pas- 
tors’ Schools have been provided for 
some years past. The Commission will 
study how these may be made more 
helpful, and whether cooperation with 
other denominations will not strength- 
en the work. These schools have done a 
far-reaching work for the women of 
the colored church by providing courses 
of study in home making and child 
welfare and in church work for wo- 
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men. The women who take these 
courses are selected for their interest 
in the work. During the sessions. as- 
sistance is given usually by a mission- 
ary society leader of the white church. 
This establishes contacts between the 
best people of both races in the com- 
munity and makes for friendly rela- 
tions between the races. This work 
must be conserved and enlarged in 
whatever plans the joint Commission 
may devise. 

“The great migrations of recent 
years of industrial areas and centers 
of population have taxed the resources 
of all churches to follow up their peo- 
ple and furnish them with a satisfac- 
tory ministry. It has been particularly 
taxing to the Colored Methodist 
Churches. Their losses have been 
heavy. It is hoped that this joint Com- 
mission will find a way to use the con- 
tributions of the southern Methodist 
people so as to enable the Colored 
Methodist Church more effectually to 
shepherd its moving people and care 
for the neglected places. 

“The two races living in the South 
will succeed or fail together. One can- 
not rise without the other. The in- 
terests and the aims of both are the 
same. There must be better under- 
standing, and more sympathetic ap- 
preciation of the burdens each has to 
carry. Then our efforts for better 
things economically and morally will 
yield the largest fruitage.” 

The Board of Bishops of the Col- 
ored Methodist Church in the course 
of their Episcopal address to the 
General Conference of the church 
at Louisville, Kentucky, in 1930, 
recommended the following: 


1. That this General Conference 
seriously consider the importance of 
clarifying and codifying the laws in 
our book of discipline so as to relieve 
embarrassment that often comes 
through ambiguity and contradictions. 

2. Readjustment of the depart- 
ments so as to eliminate wasteful 
duplication, and at the same time 
give greater efficiency to the work. 

3. Reorganize our financial system 
so as to stimulate rather than de- 
press our membership; more ade- 
quately to provide for our educational 
and missionary work; and to change 
the relation of our overhead expenses 
to the revenue collected; to definitely 
provide for our recognized share of 
support in the Federal Council of 
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Churches, and for the American 
Bible Society. 

4. A more definite committal of 
our church to the support of a com- 
mercial hospital, thereby recognizing 
a duty to the poor and the suffering. 

5. Make definite arrangement for 
earrying on the work in Trinidad 
and other new missionary enterprises 
sanctioned by this General Con- 
ference. ‘ 

6. That our educational work. re- 
ceive special attention with a view 
of making two or three of our col- 
leges really connectional in scope and 
character, and in the responsibility 
imposed by their maintenance. 

7. That in the legislation bearing 
upon our educational work due em- 
phasis be laid upon religious edu- 
cation and leadership training, and 
that the cooperation offered by the 
M. E. Church, South, be accepted and 
used for promotion of the work. 

8. That the church participate in 
the 1900th anniversary of Pentecost 
so as to make it a spiritual epoch in 
our church life. 

9. That nine active bishops be con- 
sidered sufficient at the present time 
to give episcopal supervision to the 
needs and interests of the church. 

At the General Conference of the 
A. M. E. Zion Church held at St. 
Louis, Missouri, in 1928, a rule was 
passed that in the future bishops 
would not have a vote in the General 
Conference except when presiding. 


Among the actions of the. General 
Conference of the A. M. E. Church, 
held in 1928, were: 

1. That hereafter four laymen 
shall be elected from each District 
Conference within the bounds of the 
Annual Conference. 

2. That the Bishops Council shall 
hereafter meet annually instead of 
semi-annually. 

3. That no bishop shall remain 
longer than eight consecutive years 
on a district. 

4. That in the future pastors shall 
be permitted to remain in a charge 
eight years. Heretofore, five years 
have been the limit which any pastor 
might remain at a charge. 

5. That presidents of Women’s 
Parent, Mite and Home and Foreign 
Mission societies shall be members 
of the General Conference. 

6. That bishops, their wives, gen- 
eral officers and connectional board 
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members shall not vote in the General 
Conferences. 

For more than thirty years there 
have been efforts to unite the A. M. 
£. and the A, M. E. Z. churches. At 
the General Conference, in 1928, of 
the A. M. E. Church, held in Chicago, 
and of the A. M. E. Zion Church, 
held in St. Louis, plans were ap- 
proved for the organic union of 
these two denominations on the basis 
of recommendations submitted, as 
follows, by a joint committee repre- 
senting the two denominations: 

1. That the A. M. E. and A. M: E. 
Zion Churches unite under a name 
that will be universal in meaning 
and not confine us to any race or 
country. 

2. That we unite under a name 
that will satisfy all branches of 
Methodism and still be an Episcopal 
Methodist Church, so that any group 
and all groups of Methodists may 
and will always feel that the door 
will always be open to it or them to 
unite with us in a wholesomely 
militant Methodism. 

3. That we unite under a name 
that will not provoke bitterness or 
any feeling that in uniting one 
church has or will have priority 
over the other, and to that end the 
words “African” and “Zion” be elimi- 
nated from consideration in determin- 
ing a name. 

4, That we unite under the follow- 
ing name: “United Methodist Episco- 
pal Church.” 

5. That policy of government and 
administration of said union conform 
to general Methodist usages and 
that it be left with the first United 
' General Conference to adopt a dis- 
cipline to govern the new body. 

6. That the General Conference of 
the A. M. E. Zion Church appoint a 
committee and the General Conference 
of the A. M. E. Zion Church appoint a 
committee to represent each of said 
churches in preparing a proposed 
discipline to be submitted to the first 
United General Conference and that 
said committee constitute a joint body 
and work together in preparing said 
proposed discipline. 

It was suggested that there might 
be thirty Episcopal districts-for the 
United Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The departments as proposed by 
the United Church and officers are 
as follows: 
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. Department of finance with secre- 
tary; department of education with 
secretary; department of publica- 


‘tion; manager, Philadelphia plant; 


manager, Charlotte plant; manager, 
Nashville plant; Foreign Mission sec- 
retary; auxiliary Foreign Mission 
secretary; Home Mission secretary; 
director of Sunday schools; director 
of Christian Endeavor; editor of 
Church school; ministerial relief and 
pension secretary; editor, Christian 
Recorder, Philadelphia; editor, Star 
of Zion, Charlotte, North Carolina; 
editor, Southwestern Herald, New Or- 
leans and Dallas; editor, United 
Quarterly Review; editor, Voice of 
Missions; editor, Church School Her- 
ald; department of history and statis- 
tics with secretary. 

The committee further recommends 
that the representatives of the pres- 
ent A. M. E. Church and representa- 
tives of the present A. M. E. Zion 
Church be allocated an equal num- 
ber of recommendations of general 
officers for election for the first four 
years of the proposed United 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

That titles of all property now 
vested in the A. M. E. Church and in 
the A. M. E. Zion Church be vested 
in the United Methodist Episcopal 
Church, according to the regular 
legal process. 

George E. Haynes, New York City, 
and secretary of the Commission on 
Interracial Cocperation of the Feder- 
al Council of Churches, was elected 
assistant moderator of the National 
Council of Congregational Churches 
at its 1927 biennial meeting. This 
was the first time that a Negro lay- 
man was so honored. Among those 
attending the council were six other 
Negroes who were former assistant | 
moderators—Rev. W. L. Cash, New 
Orleans, Louisiana; Rev. A. C. Garner, 
Harlem, New York City; Rev. Henry 
Hugh Proctor, D. D., Brooklyn, New 
York; Rev. Alfred Lawless, D. D., 
Atlanta, Georgia; Rev. C. W. Burton, 
Evanston, Illinois, and Rev. Harold 
M. Kingsley, Detroit. 

The triennial conference of colored 
Protestant Episcopal Clergymen was 
held in New York in 1928. The tri- 
ennial sermon, preached by the Rev. 
Edgar C. Young, Philadelphia, ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the 
present conditions of the Negro con- 
stituency in the Episcopal Church. 
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The African Orthodox Church was 
lauded as a “racial church, with a 
racial appeal which represents the 
religious aspirations of the New 
Negro.” 

“This church is here brethren, a 
Negro Episcopal Church with Apos- 
tolic succession,” he declared. “It. is 
gaining converts daily from the 
Protestant Episcopal ministry. Indian 
bishops can best carry Christ to the 
Indians, Chinese and Japanese, and 
Negro bishops can best interpret 
Christ to their brethren. It is unfair 
to deny our sons proper representa- 
tion in the Episcopacy, as the Negro 
above all races of mankind repre- 
sents the most fertile soil for religi- 
ps seed. Suffragan bishops will not 

0. 

For the consideration of twenty- 
four white dioceses in the South, a 
part of the conference program was: 


1. That the colored clergy and lay 
delegates be given in every diocese 
the same standing as the white ones. 

2. That some way be devised so 
that some colored clerical and lay 
deputies shall be members of the 
general convention and of the synods. 

3. That there be at least one col- 
ored member on each diocesan coun- 
cil and also in some of the depart- 
ments. 

Organization of separate confer- 
ences for Negroes was frowned upon 
by the international convention of 
Seventh-day Adventists, meeting at 
Columbus, Ohio, September 1929. 
Recommendations were passed by a 
practically unanimous vote authoriz- 
ing the appointment of a Negro 
clergyman to act as leader of the 
Negro department with headquarters 
at Washington, D. C., and the grant- 
ing of other privileges that will make 
for the further advancement of the 
denomination among the Negroes. 

It was stated in a lengthy docu- 
ment that the Negroes were not 
united in wanting separate confer- 
ences and that they did not feel that 
a separation would solve their prob- 
lems. 

The Negro leader, Rev. F. E. 
Peters of Chicago, will be a member 
of the’ General Conference executive 
committee and will have general 
supervision of all Negro activities 
throughout North America. 

Leaders for the Negroes of the 
southeastern, southern and southwest- 
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ern sections of the United States are 
also to be appointed as well as in 
other sections where the membership 
among the Negroes totals 500 or more, 

It was also arranged that funds 
should be provided for conducting 
evangelistic campaigns among the 
Negroes in different sections, with 
the employment of secretaries and 
leaders. 

It was recommended that a com- 
mittee be appointed to study the 
question of establishing a school for 
the training of colored youth some- 
where in the North. A school for Ne- 
groes is now being operated by the 
denomination in Huntsville, Florida. 

A report from New York City, on 
November 3, 1929, said: “Nine hun- 
dred Negro members of the Harlem 
Seventh-day Adventist Church at an 
open meeting in the Church at No. 
144 West 181st Street, last night 
voted to sever all connections with 
the church’s higher governing bodies, 
which are composed of white men. 
The vote was a spontaneous reaction 
to the presentation of charges 
against the Rev. James K. Hum- 
phries, Negro pastor of the church 
twenty-seven years, by representa- 
tives of the governing bodies which 
was the original purpose of the 
meeting. 

The Rev. Mr. Humphries, in a 
statement after the meeting, said 
that this action taken by the Negro 
parishioners was the beginning of a 
nation-wide movement of Negro 
Seventh-day Adventists Churches to 
separate from governing bodies di- 
rected by whites. 

The charges concerned the pastor’s 
participation in a realty promotion 
project without the knowledge or ap- 
proval of the governing bodies. 

This was the purchasing of Utopia 
Park, a 151 acre track near Atlantic 
Highlands, New Jersey, where it is 
proposed to develop an_ industrial 
school, hotel, sanitorium and a com- 
munity of home sites. This tract was 
acquired at a purchase price of 
$125,000. The Executive Committee 
of the church objected with the re- 
suit that the Harlem Church and’ six 
other churches withdrew and organ- 
ized, in 1930, the United Sabbath Day 
Adventist Conference. 

In 1925, there was considerable 
discussion in the New York papers 
relative to Negro Jews whose temple 
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B’nai Abraham was located at 134 
West 1388rd Street. It was also re- 
ported that year that a congregation 
of 300 colored people in Chicago was 
planning to erect a synagogue. This 
congregation, according to the report, 
was to be in charge of two Negro 
rabbis, David Lazarus and Caino 
Stifom. The New York congre- 
gation was in charge of Rabbi Morde- 
cai Hermens. It was reported in 
1928, that Rabbi Modeki “a member 
of the tribe of Juda and connected 
with the Moorish Zionist faith would 
establish a synagogue in Baltimore.” 


Three separate Negro congre- 
gations in New York City which call 
themselves Jews worship God as the 
Jews worship him, they have distant 
historical and ethnological reasons 
for so doing, said a writer in The 
Sun of January 29, 1929. 

One of these congregations is “The 
Commandment Keepers, Holy Church 
of the Living God, Pillar and Ground 
of Truth.” “This congregation, is 
the most liberal of the three. They 
accept Jesus. Some of the people 
accept Him as one of the prophets, 
of the rank of Moses. Others of them, 
it seems to me, accept Him as divine. 
They believe that they are the pure, 
the original Israelites of the tribe of 
Judea and that the white Jews all 
are of the ten lost tribes.” 

Bishop A. W. Matthews, the pastor, 
speaks Hebrew with an Arabic ac- 
cent, something one hears very sel- 
dom. It is Palestinian Hebrew that 
he speaks; pure Hebrew. 

This congregation has 100 mem- 
bers, most of them women. It is at 
once unorthodox and orthodox. Its 
members eat only kosher meat. They 
keep the Sabbath on Saturday. They 
fast on Yom Kippur, eat matzos in 
Passover, and some of them send 
their children to Jewish schools. 
They do not deny Jesus. The other 
two congregations do. The Congre- 
gation B’nai Beth Abraham, which 
has two houses at 17 and 19 West 
129th Street, one of them a communi- 
ty house for teaching Hebrew to 
children and adults, and the Talmud 
Torah Beth Zion. The first is pre- 
sided over by Rabbi Joshua Ford and 
the second by Rabbi Israel Ben New- 
man. In all they have a membership 
of some 2,000, of which more than 
200 are converts—those who admit 
being not Abyssinians, but who ac- 
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cept Judaism and pass the require- 
ments of such acceptance. 

It was reported, in 1927, that organ- 
ized Moslem groups were found in 
five American cities. New York 
claimed a membership of 120 to 125. 
A Negro Moslem was in charge. 
Several Negroes and a group of Sy- 
rians formed the Moslem group in 
Detroit. The local leader was a Sy- 
rian. Indianapolis claimed about thirty- 
six members, a Negro from Africa 
was in charge. At St. Louis a mem- 
bership of about seventy-five had been 
secured through the vigorous efforts 
of the leader who had formerly been a 
Christian preacher. Some years ago 
he came in contact with the Moslem 
movement in Chicago and was con- 
verted to Islam. Upon returning to 
St. Louis he began presenting his new 
faith both to individuals and to groups. 
All local leaders serve their groups 
free of charge. 

Chicago claimed sixty to seventy 
active members although between 
250 and 200 had joined the movement. 

M. M. Sadiq of India came to 
America early in 1920 as a repre- 
sentative of the Ahmadiya Move- 
ment, an aggressive sect among the 
Moslems. Mr. Sadiq purchased a 
“flat” at 4448 South Wabash, Chica- 
go, and converted it into a mosque. 
This served as the headquarters of 
the movement in America. 

These Negro converts are confirmed 
believers in Islam. They read the Ko- 
yan and other Moslem literature. 
Christian claims are discredited and 
Islam accepted at full value. 

Mission Work—The Negro churches 
are contributing every year over 
$350,000 for home mission work, 
They are supporting over 200 home 
missionaries and giving aid to some 
350 needy churches. Negro churches 
are contributing annually over 
$200,000 to foreign mission work. 
The Negro Baptists through the 
National Baptist Convention organ- 
ized a Foreign Mission Board in 1880. 
Missionary work is carried on in Cen- 
tral, South and West Africa. 

The African Methodist Episcopal 
Church established foreign mission 
work in 1844. This denomination now 
has two bishops stationed in Africa. 
The work of the denomination out- 
side of the United States is carried on 
in Canada; in the West Indies; in 
South America; in Dutch and British 
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Guiana; in Africa including Liberia, 
Sierra Leone, West Africa, the Trans- 
vaal, Orange Free States, Natal and 
Cape Town, South Africa. The African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 
organized its-foreign mission work in 
1892. This denomination has a bishop 
stationed in Africa and carries on 
work in South America; in Liberia; 
and in the Gold Coast Colony, West 
Africa. 
First Churches Organized 


1773—First Negro Baptist Church in America 
organized at Silver Bluff across the Savan- 
nah River from Augusta, Georgia, by a Mr. 
Palmer. 

1776—Harrison Street Baptist Church, Peters- 
burg, Virginia, organized. 

1780—First African Baptist Church, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

1785—Colored Baptist Church 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 

1788—First African Baptist Church of Savan- 
nah, Georgia, organized January 109, by 
Rev. Abraham Marshall, (white), and Rev. 
Jesse Peters, (colored). Andrew Bryan, a 
slave, was the first pastor. 

1787—The Free African Society organized 
with Absalom Jones and Richard Allen 
as overseers. This Society resolved it- 
self into the “African Church,” erected 
a building and by its own decision en- 
tered into fellowship with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Absalom Jones and 
Richard Allen alone voted for the organi- 
zation to connect itself with the Methodist 
Church. This was the origin of St. Thomas 
Episcopal Church. The building was opened 
for divine service July 17, 1794. Richard 
Allen was selected for license and ordina- 
tion. He preferred to remain a Methodist. 
Absalom Jones was then selected and 
ordained. : 

1790—Springfield Baptist Church at Augusta, 
Georgia, organized by Rev. Abraham Mar- 
shall. Rev. Jesse Peters, who had 
gathered the members together, was the 
pastor. 

African Baptist Church, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, organized. In 1820 split into First 
Baptist Church and _ Pleasant Green 
Bavtist Church. 

1791—Richard Allen purchased a lot for a 
church at Sixth and Lombard Streets, 
Philadelphia. In 1794, he sold this lot to 
Bethel Church and he erected on this lot 
the first church building of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

1794—Zion Methodist Episcopal Church, (col- 
ored), organized Philadelphia, from St. 
George’s M. FE. Church, (white). 

1796—James Varick and others established in 
New York City a Colored Methodist 
Church which was the beginning of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion De- 
nomination. This is the oldest Negro 
church in New York. The first meetings 
were held in the cabinet shop of William 
Miller on Cross Street. 


DATES OF ORGANIZATION OF 
COLORED DENOMINATIONS 
180s—Colored members of Asbury Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, withdrew and erected a building for 


organized at 





1790 


themselves. : 
1813—The Union Church of Africans incor- 
porated, September 7, at Wilmington, 


Delaware, by the colored members who| 


had withdrawn from Asbury Church. 
1816—The African Methodist Episcopal 
Church organized at Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, with Richard Allen as its first 
bishop. 
1821—At New York the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church organized June 
are James Varick was made district 
chairman and the next year became the 
first bishop of the church. 
1836—The Providence Baptist Association of 
Ohio was organized. This is said to be the 
first colored Baptist Association organized 
in the United States. 
In 1838 ithe Wood River Baptist 
Association of Illinois was organized. 
1853 the Western Colored Baptist Conven- 
tion was organized. 
1864 Northwestern and Southern Baptist 
Convention was organized. 
1867 the Consolidated American Baptist 
Convention organized and continued till 
1879 when the Western churches withdrew. 
1880 the National Baptist Convention was 
organized at Montgomery, Alabama. 
18so—African Union Church organized by a 
division of the Union Church of Africans. 
1850—The Union American Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, (colored), organized by a di- 
vision of the Union Church of Africans. 
1860—About this time the First Colored 
Methodist Protestant Church organized 
by Negro members who withdrew from 
the Methodist Protestant Church. 
186s—Colored members from the white Primi- 
tive Baptist Churches of the South organ- 
ized at Columbia, Tennessee, the Colored 
Primitive Baptists in America. 
1866—The African Union First Colored 
Methodist Protestant Church of America 
or elsewhere, organized by a union of 
the African Union Church with the 


First Colored Methodist Protestant 
Church. 
1869—At Murfreesboro, Tennessee, in May, 





the General Assembly of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church set apart its colored 
members and organized the Colored 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 
1870—The General Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, in May, at 
Memphis, Tennessee, as a step toward 
setting apart its colored members, ap- 
pointed a commission to confer with 


delegates from the Colored Methodist 
Church, and on December 16, 1870, at 
Jackson, ‘Tennessee, these members were 


organized into the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

1882—The Reformed Zion Apostolic Church 
(colored), was organized. 

1896—In 1894 a number of ministers and 


members of the African Methodist Ipis- 


copal Church withdrew from the con- 
ferences in South Carolina, and in 
Georgia, and organized an _ independent 


Methodist Church. In 1896, they were 
organized into the Reformed Methodist 
Union Episcopal Church, (colored). 

1896—The Church of God and Saints of 
Christ, (colored), was organized at Law- 
rence, Kansas. 

1899—A new denomination, the Church, of 
the Living God, (colored); was orgarlized: 
at Wrightsville, Arkansas. There are now: 
three distinct bodies as follows: Church 
of the Living God (Christian workers for- 
friendship); Church of the Living God; 
(Apostolic); Church of Christ in God. 

1900—The Voluntary Mussionary Society in 
America, (colored), was organized. 

1901—The United American Free-Will Baptist: 
was organized. 


\ 
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1905—July tro. 
sons who had withdrawn from the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church and 
Baptist churches, organized the Free 
Christian Zion Church in Christ (colored). 
Statistics for Negro Churches with 
Separate Figures 
For Urban and Rural Churches 
(Urban territory includes all cities 
and other incorporated places having 
2,500 inhabitants .or more; rural ter- 
ritory comprises the remainder of the 
Country.) 


At Redemption, Arkansas, per- 
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Tne data on Negro churches col- 
lected, in 1926, by the Census Bureau 
shows the following: Rural churches, 
32,427; Urban churches, 10,158; total 
42,585. Members, rural, 2,964,616; 
urvan, 2,288,871; total 5,203,487. 
Sunday schools, rural, 27,350; urban, 
9,028; total 36,378. Sunday school 
scholars, rural, 1,278,485; urban, 
866,068; total 2,144,553. Value of 
church property, rural, $60,051,670; 
urban, $145,730,958; total, 
$205,782,628. 
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SHOIdIas, HOMAHD AN’IVA 


SNOILVNINONHC OYOAN LNAGNAdACaNI 


IMPORTANT CONCLUSIONS AMERICAN CHURCHES 


important Conclusions About 
American Churches 


C. Luther Fry under the’ title, 
“The United States Looks At Its 
Churches,’”’* has presented “for the 
first time certain important con- 
clusions about American churches 
drawn from a study of the significant 
data collected by the Federal Census 
of Religious Bodies.” The following 
are excerpts from this publication: 

In general, the southern states in 
relation to their, populations have de- 
cidedly more churches than have 
other sections of the country. In 
part, this tendency is accounted for 


by the comparatively large rural]: 


populations there, and also by the 
iarge numbers of colored people that 
in relation to their numbers tend to 
establish even more churches than do 
whites. Among Negroes there is a 
church for every 178 adults, com- 
pared with 340 among the whites. 
Distribution of Churches and Minis- 
ters—The 1926 Census of Religious 
Bodies asked each church to state 
whether its minister served only that 
one organization and if not, to tell 
how many other churches he served. 
This information, was tabulated for 
a number of leading denominations. 


The denominations included are 
those of eighteen white and three 
Negro denominations, which together 
embrace 77.4 per cent of the churches 
of the United States. The white de- 
nominations included in this sample 
embrace 71.9 per cent of all the 
churches of white denominations, 
while the Negro bodies include 85.8 
per cent of the churches in the twen- 
ty-four exclusively colored denomi- 
nations. 

In all, returns were received from 
virtually 172,000 churches. Of this 
number approximately half reported 
that their pastors had charge of 
only one church. Slightly more than 
one church in five had pastors who 
Givided their time between two 
churches while an eighth of the 
churches stated that their ministers 
were serving three organizations. 
This leaves nearly one chureh in six 
with a pastor serving four or more 
churches. In fact there were actually 
4,130 churches out of the 172,000 in- 





*Fry, C. Luther, the United States Looks At 
Its Churches, New York, Institute of Social 
and Religious Resarch, 1930, XIV, p. 182. 
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vestigated which reported that their 
pastors were serving seven or more 
churches. 

In cities, the proportion of 
churches with a full time minister is 
almost identically the same both for 
Negroes and for whites; but the Ne- 
gro churches in rural districts have 
a higher ratio than the white 
churches. Reports from almost 
25,000 country churches of the three 
colored denominations show that half 
of them were served by pastors with 
but one charge each, while the 
105,000 such churches of the eighteen 
white bodies reported only about two- 
fifths in the class with a minister to 
a church. 

Analysis of the census data shows 
that nearly three out of every eight 
ministers in the eighteen white de- 
nominations and more than three out 
of four of those in the three Negro 
bodies do not claim to be graduates 
of either college or seminary. And 
even these figures are conservative, 
because the government, throughout 
its tabulating process, gave ministers 
the benefit of the doubt when it came 
to classifying certain cases. 

A very liberal interpretation was 
placed upon the terms “college” and 
“seminary.” Any institution listed by 
a minister as an institution of higher 
iearning was considered to be one un- 
less the name clearly indicated on its 
face that it was not of college or 
seminary rank. 

Thus, it is probable that in reality 
more than three-eighths of the minis- 
ters included among the eighteen 
white denominations, and more than 
three-quarters of those in the three 
Negro bodies, were not graduated 
from any college or seminary. 

For the three Negro bodies, the re- 
turns show that 62 per cent of the 
urban, and 838 per cent of the rural 
ministers were non-graduates. 

Data for the three exclusively Ne- 
gro denominations make it clear that 
geographic differences in the training 
of colored clergymen show, in gen- 
eral, the same tendencies as those 
found for white ministers. Among 
colored as among white ministers the 
old colonial area has the highest 
and the southwest the lowest pro- 
portion of trained men. Out of 650 
Negro pastors in cities of the mid- 
dle Atlantic states, slightly more 
{han half are not graduates of either 
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college or seminary, while in the 
rural areas of the same states nearly 
two-thirds are non-graduates. But 
in the West South Central division, 
comprising the four states of Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and 
Texas, the proportion of non-gradu- 
ates are much higher. In that area 
three-quarters of the urban and near- 
ly nine-tenths of the rural Negro 
ministers did not class themselves as 
either college or seminary graduates. 
In Oklahoma, for example,'out of 337 
Negro ministers studied only thirty 
said they were graduates of either 
college or a seminary, and of this 


number only nine claimed ‘to be| 


graduates of both. In Louisiana on- 
ly eighty-six colored pastors out of 
922 investigated stated that they 
were graduates of any institutions of 
higher learning and only seventeen 
said they were graduates of both col- 
lege and seminary. 

The Negro ministry also shows a 
tendency for the better trained men 
to be concentrated in great cities. 
Returns for the fifteen metropolitan 
areas revel that out of more than 
750 Protestant clergymen of the 
three Negro denominations, twenty 
in each hundred are graduates of 
both college and seminary, while 
fifty-five are non-graduates. For the 
other cities of the United States com- 
parable colored figures are fifteen 
and sixty-three respectively. Clear- 
ly the proportion of ministers that 
are academically well-trained tends 
to increase as communities grow in 
size. 

Negro Protestant bodies, of course, 
show much lower average expendi- 
tures per member than the white 
Protestant denominations. Among 
colored bodies the usual member over 
thirteen years of age contributes 
$9.15, contrasted with $19.54 for. the 
members of white Protestant denomi- 
nations. 
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Returns from most of the churches 
show that five women are church- 
members to each four men. This 
means that on the average there are 
125 female members to every 100 
male. 

On the reasonable assumption that 
the ratio of men to women was the 
same in 1926 as in 1920, it follows 
that 48 per cent of the men are 
church members, contrasted with 63 
per cent of the women. This striking 
difference bears out the contention 
that churches have a decidedly 
greater hold upon women than upon 
men. 

Negro women are particularly at- 
tracted to the churches. The number 
of colored women thirteen years of 
age and over included on the rolls 
of Negro churches represents 73 per 
cent of the total number living in the 
United States, while for white women 
this ratio is 62 per cent. Interesting- 
ly enough, Negro men not only make 
a far lower showing than the colored 
women but even lower than the white 
men. Only 46 per cent of all adult 
Negro men are in church, compared 
with 49 per cent among the white 
men. These findings tend to explode 
the idea that the church has a pe- 
culiar hold upon the Negro tempera- 
ment. Certainly, if interest in or- 
ganized religion was primarily the 
result of a racial attitude of mind, 
this factor should influence Negro 
men as well as women. 

The proportionate number of all 
women on the rolls of the church 
would appear to be much the same 
today as a generation ago. In 1906, 
the percentage of adult women in 
church was 64.3, compared with 62.9 
in 1926. For men the proportion 
was 47.1 per cent in 1906 and 48.2 in . 
1926. 

The relative number of Negroes in 
church has increased appreciably 
since 1906, while the proportions for 


PER CENT OF NEGRO AND WHITE MEN AND WOMEN IN CHURCH 
1926, 1916 AND 1906 


Adult Males 


Adult Females 


Per Cent Per Cent 


‘ Population Members inChurch Population Members in Church 
United States 

TOZOMEE OLA hee eee: 40,761,580 19,656,452 48.2 39,208,089 24,663,052 62.9 
Negro 3:942,665 1,795,593 45-5 3,974,332 2,904,913 73-1 
White 36,818,915 17,860,858 48.5 35,232,757 21,758,139 61.8 
1916 Total 35,023,659 16,610,186 47-4 33,224,501 21,174,762 63.7 
egro 3,636,671 1,643,686 45.2 3,665,882 2,659,158 72.5 
White 31,386,988 14,966,500 A77, 29,558,619 18,515,604 62.6 
1906 Total 29,208,612 13,709,443 47.1 28,133,335 18,098,396 64.3 
Negro 3,305,878 1,292,221 39.1 3,345,788 2,153,701 64.4 
White 25,902,734 12,477,222 48.2 24,787,547 15,944,695 64-3 
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the whites have changed but little. 
In 1906, only 39.1 per cent of all Ne- 
gro men were on the rolls of a church 
compared with 45.5 per cent now; 
for Negro women these proportions 
are 64.4 and 73.1 respectively. It is 
worth noting that most of these in- 
creases occurred during the earlier 
decade. 

Among white women, the relative 
numbers in church declined slightly 
from 64.3 per cent, in 1906 to 61.8 
per cent, in 1926, while for the white 
men these proportions are virtually 
the same at both periods, being 48.2 
in 1906 and 48.5 in 1926. 


Negro Priests in the Catholic Church 

There are at present three colored 
priests in the United States. Young 
colored men are studying for the 
priesthood in several of the major 
ecclesiastical seminaries of the 
United States. 

A total of nine Negroes have been 
ordained as priests and assigned to 
work in the United States. 

Father Augustus Tolton was the 
first colored priest appointed in the 
United States. He was ordained in 
the Propaganda at Rome, in 1881. 
He was pastor of St. Monica’s Church, 
Chicago, Illinois, until his death in 
1902. 

Rev. Joseph J. Plantvigne was or- 
dained in 1907, by Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Curtis in the Chapel of St. Joseph’s 
Seminary, Baltimore, Maryland. In 
1909, he was appointed assistant to 
the Rev. William Dunn, of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier’s Church, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. He died January 27, 1913. 

Rey. Charles Randolph Uncles was 
ordained by His Eminence, Cardinal 
Gibbons, in the Baltimore Cathedral, 
1891. Since his ordination he has 
been a professor in the Epiphany 
Apostolic College, Newburgh, New 
York. 

Rev. John H. Dorsey was ordained 
by Cardinal Gibbons in the Baltimore 
Cathedral in 1902. He died in 1926. 

Rev. John Burgess was ordained 
in Paris, France, in 1907. He made 
his preparatory course of studies at 
Epiphany Apostolic College under 
the Josephite Fathers; later he joined 


the Holy Ghost Fathers. He died in 
1922. 
Rev. Stephen Theobald was or- 


dained in St. Paul’s Seminary, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, in 1910. He was the 
first colored secular priest ordained 
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in the United States. At present he 
is the pastor of the Church of St. 
Peter Claver, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Rev. Norman Duckette made part 
of his preparatory studies at St. 
Joseph’s Catechetical School, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. He was ordained 
in Detroit by Bishop Gallagher in 
1925, and is now stationed at Flint, 
Michigan. 

Rev. Joseph John made his pre- 
paratory course of studies at Hpi- 
phany Apostolic College under the 
Josephite Fathers. Later he joined 
the Society of African Missions 
(Motherhouse at Lyons, France). He 
was ordained in 1923 by Bishop Col- 
lins, S. J., in New York City. He is 
now stationed in the Island of Trini- 
dad, B. W. I. 

Rev. Augustine Derricks was a 
member of the Order of the Most 
Holy Trinity. He was ordained in 
Rome, June 9, 1927, and was assigned 
to the Church of St. Ann (Italian), 
Bristol, Pennsylvania, where he 
labored until his death, October 22, 
1929. 


Religious Sisterhoods and 
Brotherhoods 

The Oblate Sisters of Providence— 
Founded in Baltimore, July 2, 1829, by 
Rev. James Hector Joubert, a Sulpi- 
cian priest. 

Father Joubert called together four 
young colored women, Elizabeth 
Lange, Roas Boegue, Magdalen Balas, 
and Teresa Duchemin. The work 
outlined for the Sisters was to con- 
duct schools for colored children, and 
provide for orphans. They founded 
St. Frances’ Academy, Baltimore, in 
1829. The Oblate Sisters of Provi- 
dence have grown in numbers. Mis- 
sions have been established in Balti- 
more; Washington, D. C.; Ridge, 
Maryland; Alexandria, Virginia; 
Charleston, South Carolina; St. Louis, 
Missouri; Normandy, Missouri; Lea- 
venworth, Kansas; and in Cuba at 
Havana, Cardenas and Camaguey. 
About forty Sisters remain at the 
Motherhouse in Baltimore, together 
with novices and postulants. 

Congregation of the Sisters of the 
Holy Family—Founded at New Or- 
leans, November 21, 1842, by Harriet 
Delisle, Juliette Gaudin and_Jose- 
phine Charles, “Free Women of Color,” 
under the supervision of Father Rous- 
selon, Vicar General, and with the aid 
of a Miss Alicot. 
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Miss Delisle and Miss Charles were 
native born. Miss Gaudin was from 
Cuba and Miss Alicot from France. 
They were wealthy, partly by inheri- 
tance and partly by earnings. The 
immediate reason for the establish- 
ment of the order was “to teach the 
catechism to young and old women, 
to prepare them for their first com- 
munion.” Its special end and aim, 
however, is to contribute to the sal- 
vation of souls among the colored 
people. Hence, the Sisters of the Holy 
Family have maintained from early 
existence a_boys’ and a girls’ asy- 
lum and a home for the aged; they 
conduct an academy at home, an in- 
dustrial institute, three high schools, 
and numerous Parochial schools in 
Louisiana, Texas and Florida. They 
likewise do mission work in Stann 
Creek, British Honduras, Central 
America. The field of their work is 
ever widening, for the harvest is un- 
questionably great. 

The Motherhouse of the Sisters of 
the Holy Family, an extensive brick 
building, occupies the site of the Old 
Orleans Theatre on Orleans Street, 
famous before the Civil War as the 
scene of the quardroon balls. 


Knights of Peter Claver—The As- 


sociation has a National Council and 
subordinate or local councils. The 
National Council which meets an- 
nually, at a designated place on the 
first Tuesday in August is composed 
of the incorporators of the Associa- 
tion, the officers of the National 
Council, the Grand Knight of each 
subordinate council and Past 
Supreme Knights of the Order; sub- 
ordinate councils are according to 
numbers, allowed to’send from one to 
three delegates to the National 
Council’s annual meeting. 


Two classes of members, insured 
and associate, belong to the order. 
The insured receive’ sick and death 
benefits, which are derived from 
monthly dues. 

The officers of the National Coun- 
cil are: 

Louis Israel, supreme knight, Box 
141, Plaquemine, Louisiana. 

George Thompson, deputy supreme 
knight, Donaldsonville, Louisiana. 

Jos. E. Glapion, Sr., national sec- 
retary, 2229 St. Ann Street, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. 

Gilbert Faustina, P. S. K., national 
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treasurer, 315 Rylands Lane, Mobile, 
Alabama. 

Dr. A. J. Aubry, national phy- 
sician, 809 Elmira Avenue, Algiers, 
Louisiana. 

Frank Trenier, C. M., 504 S. Bayou 
Street, Mobile, Alabama. 

Geo. L. Rieras, national editor, 
8538 Spruce Street, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

Rev. Jos. A. Lally, S. S. J., nation- 
al chaplain, Port Arthur, Texas. 

Catholic Negro Work 

Though the Catholic priests and 
brotherhoods labored among the Ne- 
gro slaves from their first arrival in 
this country until the Emancipation, 
yet the work of the Catholic Church 
may be said to have only begun in 
earnest when the Church of St. 
Francis Xavier, in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, in 1871, was placed in charge of 
the Fathers of the American Branch 
of the Society of St. Joseph. How- 
ever, there were isolated attempts 
before this and _ scattered parish 
organizations throughout the country, 
but when Monsignor, afterwards 
Cardinal, Vaughan, the founder of 
the missionary society, whose mem- 
bers are commonly known as Jose- 
phites, visited this country and was 
afterwards allowed to send four 
priests of his community to devote 
their entire attention to Negro re- 
ligious work in the interest of the 
Catholics of the United States, began 
to be directed to the work as never 
before. The prelates of the Council 
of Baltimore, in 1884, awakened new 
enthusiasm by decreeing that a col- 
lection should be taken up, and in- 
struction on race relationships be 
given in all the Catholic churches of 
the United States on the first Sunday | 
of Lent. 


In 1907, there was established: a 
Board of Archbishops who should 
have general charge of this branch 
of Catholic missionary activity. In- 
corporated under the laws of Tennes- 
see, it is known as “The Catholic 
Board for Mission Work among the 
Colored People.” The headquarters 
of the Board is at 154 Nassau Street, 
New York City. The director gen- 
eral is the Rev. Edward C. Kramer, 
Ph. D., of New York City, who is 
assisted by Mr. Elmo M. Anderson 
(colored), of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
as business manager, 


CATHOLIC NEGRO WORK 


A monthly magazine, “Our Colored 
Missions,” is published by the Board. 

Since the establishment of this 
Board, eighty-one new mission centers 
have been started in the South. Over 
19,500 have been added to the list of 
children attending the colored Paro- 
chial schools making the total en- 
rolment about 24,000. The Board 
pays the salaries of 255 teachers, who 
are engaged exclusively in colored 
missionary work, making a total ap- 
propriation to Negro education of 
$64,500 annually. Many of these 
schools have a complete standard 
high-school course. Xavier Univer- 
sity of New Orleans, Louisiana, with 
844 students, under the care of 
Mother Katharine Drexel and the 
Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament, 
comprises a four-year college, giving 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, a 
school of Pharmacy, and a high 
school. 

In September, 1920, at the sug- 
gestion of Pope Benedict XV, the 
Fathers of the Divine Word at Green- 
ville, Mississippi, opened the first 
ecclesiastical seminary in the United 
States to educate and train colored 
boys for the priesthood, thus helping 
to lay the foundation for a native 
Catholic colored priesthood in the 
United States. Colored students for 
the priesthood are attending several 
of the major ecclesiastical seminaries 
of the United States. 

The Commission for Catholic Mis- 
sions among the colored people and 
Indians collected and distributed in 
the year 1929 the sum of $272,724, 
(including disbursements for the In- 
dian missions.) The board of direc- 
tors consists of Cardinal Dougherty, 
Archbishop of Philadelphia, chair- 
man; Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of 
New York, and Archbishop Curley of 
Baltimore. The secretary is the Rev. 
J. B. Tennelley, S. S., Sulpician Semi- 
nary, Washington, D. C. Assistance 
is also given to colored mission work 
by the American Board for Catholic 
Missions. 

In. November, 1929, the Oblate Sis- 
ters of Providence, the oldest society 
of colored nuns in existence, cele- 
brated in the Cathedral of Baltimore 
the centennial of their foundation in 
Baltimore by the Sulpician Father 
Hector de Joubert, in the year 1829. 

The new seminary of the Society 
of St. Joseph, formerly in Baltimore, 
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was opened in Washington, D. C., at 
the Catholic University of America, 
in the autumn of 1930. Their pre- 
paratory college, Epiphany College, 
was transferred a few years previous 
from Walbrook, Maryland to New- 
burgh, New York. 

The Cardinal Gibbons Institute, a 
national school for colored youth of 
both sexes at Ridge, Maryland, first 
opened in 1924, graduated its first 
senior class in the spring of 1929. This 
institution, offering a standard four- 
year English high school course, with 
agricultural, industrial, and domes- 
tic-economy features, is modeled on 
the Tuskegee plan, and conducts an 
extensive community-building _ ser- 
vice. It is conducted by an all-Negro 
faculty, Mr. Victor H. Daniel, a Tus- 
kegee graduate, as principal. The 
board of trustees is composed of 
prominent men and women of both 
races, with the Archbishop of Balti- 
more as chairman. 

At present there are 196 priests devoting 
themselves exclusively to the missions among 
tte colored people. 

Catholic Negroes in the United States 


(at least) 204,000 
Exclusively Colored Parishes 174 
Negro Children in Parochial Schools 33,036 


Catholic Negro Schools in the United 
States 179 

Catholic Negro High Schools, complete 28 

Catholic Negro High Schools, incomplete 13 


Catholic Negro Industriai Schools 9 
Homes 10 
Social Service Centers 9 


Boarding Schools 4 
Sisterhoods Represented in Negro Work 32 
Number of Sisters working Exclusively 
in Negro Work 829 
Lay Teachers 279 
Schools Receiving Aid from the Catholic 
Board of Mission Work among col- 


ored People 87 
Total Number of Negro Priests in United 

States 3 
Total Number of Negro Sisters— 

Oblates of Province 152 
Sisters of the Holy Family, New Orleans, 

Louisiana, established, 1842 153 


Handmaids of the Most Pure Heart of 
Mary, established Savannah, Georgia 


1912, now in New York City II 
Negro Catholic Colleges in the United 
States I 


Priests (18) receiving monthly allowances 

from the Catholic Board of Mission 
work (during twelve months) $270.00 

Sisters (255) receiving salary (sent 

monthly) from the Catholic Board 

of Mission Work among Colored 
People, during ten months $6,450.00 

St. Joseph’s Society of the 

Sacred Heart 

St. Joseph’s Society of the Sacred 
Heart is an organization, the mem- 
bers of which are exclusively en- 
gaged in work for the welfare of the 
colored race in the United States. 
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Its headquarters are the House of 
Central Administration, 1130 North 
Calvert Street, P. O. Box 1111, Balti- 
more, Maryland. Its activities ex- 
tend over twelve states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The Superior 
General is the Very Rev. L. B. Pas- 
torelli, S. S. J., LL. D. The Society 
at present numbers eighty-seven 
priests actively engaged in its in- 
stitutions and missions. The Society 
cares for fifty-six parishes with resi- 
dent priests and twenty-six attached 
missions. The priests of the Society 
minister to 60,000 colored Catholics, 
which is half the number of colored 
Catholics who attend Catholic 
churches of their own. In the sixty- 
five schools in charge of the Fathers 
there are 18,000 pupils, taught by 
209 sisters and seventy-three lay 
teachers. St. Joseph’s Seminary, at 
the Catho'ic University, Washington, 
D. C., which prepares aspirants to 
membership in the Society, enrolls 
fifty-four seminarians, who attend 
the various classes at the University. 
Iipiphany Apostolic College, New- 
burgh-on-the-Hudson, New York, is 
the preparatory school of the Society 
and enrolls eighty-five students. St. 
Joseph’s Society also conducts St. 
Joseph’s Industrial School for colored 
boys, Clayton, Delaware, with an en- 
rolment of 120 boys. 

The Colored Harvest, published in 
Baltimore, is the official organ of St. 
Joseph’s Society of the Sacred Heart. 

The Society of the Divine Word 

The Society of the Divine Word, 
with its American Mother-House at 
Techny, Illinois, as a Catholic reli- 
gious organization, has done pioneer 
work in the field of elementary and 
secondary education. In the course 
of twenty-four years it has established 
religious and educational centers for 
the Negro in Jackson, Meridian, 
Vicksburg, Greenville, and Bay St. 
Louis, Mississippi, as well as in Lit- 
tle Rock, and North Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas. Besides these establishments 
the Society has accepted previously 
founded mission stations in Chicago, 
Illinois; St. Louis, Missouri; Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas; Pointe a la Hache 
and Jesuit Bend, Louisiana. One of its 
members is now chaplain of the Holy 
Rosary Institute for Colored Girls, an 
institution of secondary education and 
normal training, which is located in 
Lafayette, Louisiana. 


_pi, St. Mary’s Institute, 
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In 1920, the Society of the Divine 
Word espoused the cause of a Negro 
Clergy and opened a Preparatory 
Seminary in Greenville, Mississippi, 
for the education of Negro candidates 
to its community. Three years later 
the institution was removed to Bay 
St. Louis, Mississippi, and was given 
the name St. Augustine’s Seminary. 
At present there are six scholastics 
ready to begin their four-year course: 
in theology, four novices, and thirty- 
five students. 

There are engaged in the work 
twenty-five priests, eighty-six sis- 
ters, and ten lay teachers. Names 
of institutions: Vicksburg, Mississip- 
Rev. Jno. 
Moenster, rector; Jackson, Mississip- 
pi, Holy Ghost Institute, Rev. Fred 
Reichelt, rector; Meridian, Mississip- 
pi, St. Joseph Institute, Rev. Chas. 
Wolf, rector; Greenville, Mississippi, 
Sacred Heart Institute, Rev. A. Ja- 
cobs, rector; Bay St. Louis, Missis- 
sippi, St. Rose de Lima School, Rev. 
F. X. Baltes, rector; Pointe a la 
Hache, Louisiana, three Parish 
schools, Rev. Jno. Hoenderop, rector; 
Jesuit Bend, Louisiana, two Parish 


schools, Rev. C. Schneider, rector; 
Lafayette, Louisiana, Holy Rosary 
Institute, Rev. H. Patzelt, rector; 


Little Rock, Arkansas, St. Bartholo- 
mew Institute, Rev. C. Kinder, rec- 
tor; North Little Rock, Arkansas, St. 
Augustine’s School, Rev. J. Haarman, 
rector; Pine Bluff, Arkansas, St. Pe- 
ter’s School, Rev. B. Drescher, ree- 
tor; St. Louis, Missouri, St. Nicholas 
schools, Rev. Jos. Hoelkin, rector; 
Chicago, Illinois, St. Elizabeth’s 
School, Rev. Jos. Hoelken, rector; St. 
Augustine Seminary, Bay St. Louis,. 
Mississippi, Very Rev. G. Heffels, 
rector. 

Congregation of the Sisters of the 
Blessed Sacrament for Indians 
and Colored People 

“The Congregation of the Sisters 
of the Blessed Sacrament for In- 
dians and Colored People was organ- 
ized in the year 1889, for the 
evangelization of the colored and In- 
dian races. Its conception originated 
in the noble mind of Right Reverend 
James O’Connor, bishop of Omaha, 
at one time pastor of St. Dominic’s 
Church, Holmesburg. To him the 
dire need of the Indian and the Negro 
made strong appeal, and in complete 
harmony with his designs for their © 
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intellectual, moral and physical re- 
generation, he found a generous co- 
operator in’Miss-Katherine M. Drexel 
of Philadelphia, who in the wealth 
which the heavenly Father had 
placed at her disposal, saw only a 
treasure confided to her care, to be 
used for the uplifting of her fellow- 
man.” 

In May 1890, while Miss Drexel 
was a member of the Novitiate of the 
Convent of Mercy, Pittsburgh, whither 
she had gone to prepare for religious 
professions, Bishop O’Connor died, 
and the work was placed under the 
kindly care of Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop Ryan of Philadelphia. In 
February 1891, Miss Drexel received 
the name of Mother Mary Katherine 
and was appointed by the Most 
Reverend Archbishop, superioress of 
the young community. In July of the 
same year, the cornerstone of the 
Motherhouse at Cornwells Heights, 
Pennsylvania was laid. 

The work of this Institute em- 
braces the charge of boarding schools, 
day schools, orphanages, nursing, 
visitation of the sick, and the instruc- 
tion of adults in the principles of 
Christian doctrine. Branch houses 
have been established in different 
parts of the country. In addition to 
the missions established by the Con- 
gregation itself, many other works 
among the colored people owe their 
origin to the generosity of the Sisters 
of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Young Men’s Christian Association 

Work among Negroes 

The first Colored Young Men’s 
Christian Association was organized 
in Washington, D. C., 1853. Anthony 
Bowen, colored, was the first presi- 
dent. He worked in the Patent Office. 
The second to be organized was in 
Charleston, South Carolina, in April, 
1866, and the third in New York City, 
February, 1867. 

The first colored student associa- 
tion was organized at Howard Uni- 
’ versity, in 1869. E. V. C. Eato, presi- 
dent of the New York City Branch, 
who attended the Montreal Con- 
vention in 1867 was the first colored 
delegate to attend an international Y. 
M. C. A. Convention. In 1876, at the 
Toronto Convention, General George 
D. Johnson, an ex-confederate sol- 
dier, was appointed the first secre- 
tary of the colored associations. 

Henry Edwards Brown, founder of 
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Talladega College, was the second 
traveling secretary of the Interna- 
tional Committee in its work among 
colored men. 

He served the committee from 1879 
to 1890 having resigned for this pur- 
pose the presidency of Talladega 
College, which he founded. William 
A. Hunton was the first colored man 
to enter the secretaryship of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
work. In January, 1888, he was ap- 
pointed the general secretary of the 
Colored Association in Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia. In 1890, he succeeded Mr. 
Brown as an international secretary. 
He died November 29, 1916, and was 
succeeded as senior secretary by J. 
&—. Moreland. He was retired under 
the age limit on October 1, 1923, and 
was succeeded as senior secretary by 
Gene Tobias, The first Students’ 
Conference for the Colored Men’s De- 
partment of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association was held at King’s 
Mountain, North Carolina, May 24 to 
June 2, 1912. 

There are associations organized in 
140 Negro educational institutions. 
These include practically all of the 
more important boarding schools. 
There are seventy-six Negro city as- 
sociations scattered over twenty-six 
states. The first building for a stu- 
dent association was dedicated at 
Hampton Institute, February 2, 1913. 

The Y. M. C. A. work has been es- 
tablished in a number of places in 
connection with large corporate in- 
dustries in which numbers of Negroes 
are employed. The company usually 
puts up the building and pays the 
secretary. The running expenses are 
paid out of annual and monthly dues. 
Such work has been established 
among the Negro miners at Buxton, 
Iowa; Benham, Kentucky; and Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, and among the 
5,000 Negro employees of the New- 
port News (Va.) Shipbuilding Com- 
pany. 

During the World War there were 
350 colored secretaries serving troops 
in forty-five camps, seven training 
schools and three forts in America; 
fifty-eight colored secretaries served 
overseas; and six of these served in 
East Africa. There were also three 
educational specialists and eighteen 
women canteen workers. 

In recent years there has been 
great development in the city section 
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of the work. The gifts of large sums 
by Mr. George Foster Peabody, Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller and the interest 
and support of ex-President Roose-: 
velt and ex-President Taft, were im- 
portant features in this development. 
The greatest factor, however, was 
the gift of Mr. Julius Rosenwald, of 
Chicago. 

Rosenwald Aid to Negro Y. M. C. A. 
Work—My. Julius Rosenwald in 1910 
offered through the Chicago Y. M. C. 
A. to give $25,000 toward the cost of 
a Negro Y. M. C. A. building for men 
and boys in any city of the United 
States, which by popular subscription 
would yaise $75,000 additional. This 
assured a building to cost complete a 


minimum of $100,000. He recognized | 


the great need in each community 
with a large Negro population of a 
place where recreational and educa- 
tional facilities could be had along 
with restaurant and dormitory service. 
He knew the Negroes unaided could 
not furnish the funds. He felt it was 
the duty and privilege of white peo- 
ple to help them. He believed money 
for the buildings would be provided. 
He had confidence that a better racial] 
understanding would result from 
white and colored people working 
side by side in the money raising 
campaigns and in the subsequent 
construction and operating periods. 
Mr. Rosenwald’s expectations were 
more than realized. Thirteen cities 
complied with his conditions. 

The 1910 offer resulted in an ex- 
penditure of two million one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars for build- 
ings serving a Negro population of 
nearly one million. The percentage 
of cost contributed were: by whites 
49 per cent; by Negroes 15 per cent 
by Mr. Rosenwald 16 per cent and 
other sources, like the sale of proper- 
ty previously owned, 20 per cent. 

In 1918, Mr. Rosenwald contributed 
$25,000 toward the $246,000 colored 
Y. M. C. A. building in New York. 
In 1920, he contributed $25,000 to- 
ward a colored Y. W. C. A. building 
in Philadelphia estimated to cost 
$150,000. 

A survey was made in 1920 of the 
condition and service of the twelve 
buildings then erected. The en- 
couraging results shown, the war 
time migration of southern Negroes 
into industrial centers and the in- 
crease in race friction induced Mr. 
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Rosenwald to make a second offer. 
It was reported to him that pos- 
sibly eleven additional cities might 
undertake campaigns for Negro 
“Y's.” Therefore, July 6, 1920, he 
made his second offer, again through 
the Chicago Y. M. C. A., to contribute 
$25,000 to any city raising not less 
than $125,000. 

Mr. Rosenwald, under his offer to 
contribute $25,000 to each city quali- 
fying for a Negro Y..M. C. A. build- 
ing, has contributed a total of 
$650,000 toward the cost of twenty- 
six buildings in twenty-five cities. 

COLORED MEMBERS NATIONAL 

COUNCIL 
R.-L. Brokenburr, lawyer, Indianapolis, Ind- 
M. W. Dogan, president, Wiley College, Mar- 
shall, Texas. Ae 
J. M. Grandy, president, Virginia State Col- 
lege, Petersburg, Va. ~ 


John Hore, president, Atlanta University, 
Atlanta, Ga. aS . 
R. R. Moton, principal, Tuskegee Institute, 


Tuskegee Inst., Ala.— sae : : 
Wm. T. Nelson, physician, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Emmett J. Scott, secretary, Howard Uni- 

versity, Washington, D. C. 


James Taylor, professor, N. C. College, 
Durham, N. C. pe 
W. R. Valentine, principal, Manual Training 


School, Bordentown, N. J. 
Representative on the General Board 


Jotn Hope, President, Morehouse College. 
SECRETARIES OF THE 
HOM#® DIVISIONS ; 
C. H. Tobias, senior sec’y, 347 Madison 


Avenue, New Yoik City. 

R. W. Bullock, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

R. B. DeFrantz, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

Frank T. Wilson, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


J. H. McGrew, 250 Auburn Avenue, N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


B. E. Mays, 250 Auburn Avenue, N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
H. W. Pope, 1205 Chemical Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. ; 
SECRETARIES OF THE FOREIGN 
DIVISIONS 
Max Yergan, Box 7, Alice, Cape Province, 
South Africa. 
STATE COMMITTEES 
Members 
L. R. Owens, 2520 Franklin St., Denver, 
Colorado. 


R. L. Brokenburr, 46 N. Pennsylvania Sty 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Campbell C. Johnson, 1816 12th St, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Seg 924 S. Street, N. W., Washington, 


J. R. Pinkett, 208 N. Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, ee : 

Wm. B. West, Howard University, Washing- 
CORED Ge 

George B. Murphy, €28 N. Eutaw St, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

W. R. Valentine, Manual Training School, 
Bordentown, New Jersey. 

Sa Jordan, 623 S. Center St., Springfield, 

hio. - 
Wm. T. Nelson, 417 Smith St, 


Cincinnati 
Ohio. A 
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Y. M. C. A’S ERECTED THROUGH ROSENWALD AID 
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T. S. Burwell, 2008 Fitzwater St., Philadel-] 


phia, Pennsylvania. 
A. B. Lee, Lincoln University, Chester Coun- 
ty, Penn. 
H. K. Craft, Y. M. C. A.—z621 Center Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Penn. \ 
Secretaries , 
J. Max Bond, 214 Pythian Temple, Louisville, 


Ky. 
R. P. Hamlin, 45 Bleeker Street, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Executive Secretaries 


John W. Mitchell, 4610 Tenth Avenue, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 

A. M. Walker, Acipco Branch Y. M. C. A., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

M. J. Williams, 510 Congress’ St., Mobile, 


-Ala. fi 
W. L. Dansby, Kaulton Lumber Co. Y. M. 
C. A., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
T. A. Greene, 28th St. Branch Y. M. C. A., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
W. E. Watkins, 804 Filbert St., Oakland, Cal. 


Fritz Cansler, Glenarm St. Branch Y. M, C. 
A., Denver, Col. 

A. L. Brandon, Bay State Branch, C. F. and 
IY. Me cG? AS ‘Pueblo... ‘Colt 

S$. M. Jenkins, 315 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 


C. L. Harris, 1004 French St., Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Campbell C. Johnson, 12th St. Branch Y. M. 

C. A., Washington, D. C. 

J. M. Chiles, Butler St. Branch Y. M. C. A., 
Atlanta, Georgia 

W. S. Harris, 917 Ninth St., Augusta, Ga. 


O. R. Bryant, 521 Ninth St., Columbus, Ga. 


H. R. Crawford, (acting) Wabash Avenue 
Dept. Yeo ME Cy -A.. (Chicago, Sil: 

Prather J. Hauser, Emerson St. Dept. Y. M. 
C. A., Evanston, Ill. 

FE. L. Gordon, 2225 Broadway, Gary, Indiana. 

F. E. DeFrantz, 450 NV. Senate Ave., India- 
napolis, Indiana. 

B. G. Smith, 726 W. Division St., South Bend, 
Indiana. 

G. H. Kitchen, Crocker St. Y. M. C. A., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

R. N. Dunn, 920 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

W. H. Mitchell, Jr., Dryades St. Branch Y. 
M. C. A., New Orleans, La. 

Wm. C. Anderson, Jr., Druid Hill Ave. 
Branch Y. M. C. A., Baltimore, Md. 

aes Dunbar, 635 E. Elizabeth St., Detroit, 

ich. 

E. C. Robinson, 218 E. Kearsley St., Flint, 
Mich. 

L. D. Buchanan, Finkbine Lumber Go. Y. M. 

C. A., D’Lo, Mississippi. 

J. W. Caldwell, (Pres.) 600 Nelson St. Green- 
ville, Mississippi. 

HE. W. Merrick, Y. M. C. A., Walnut and 
Jackson Street, Vicksburg, Mississippi. 

Forrest Smith, Paseo Department Y. M. C. 
A., Kansas City, Mo. 

S. L. Ayers, 504 S. 16th St., St. Joseph, Mo. 

O. O. Morris, Pine St. Department Y. M. C. 
A., St. Louis, Mo. 

C. M. Cain, Artic Ave. Branch Y. M. C. A., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

A. E. Flournoy, Hunton Branch Y. M. C. A,, 
Camden, Seale 

C. H. Bullock, Washington St. Branch Y. M. 
C.WAs,, Montelair: Ney: 

A. W. Hardy, 218 Newark St., Newark, N. J. 


J. W. Bowers, 148 Central Place, Orange, N. J. 


J. B. Redmond, 102 Witherspoon St., Prince- 
ton, N. J. 
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A. J. Cary, 644 W. 4th St., Plainfield, N. J. 
Wm. E. Hill, 55 Summit Ave., Summit, N. J. 
Hilmer L. Jenson, 223 N. Willow St. Tren- 


ton, N. J. 
A. L,. Comither, 405 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, 


\ OTN 
Wm. H. Jackson, Michigan Ave. Branch Y. 


Buffalo, N. Y 


MG. As a 
; 108-48 New York Ave., 


E.'S, A. Johnson; 
Jamaica, N. Y. 

A. G. Fallings, Nassau-Suffolk County Y. M. 
C. A., Minneola, N. Y. ; 

Thomas E. Taylor, West 135th St. Branch Y. 
M. C. A., New York City, N. Y. 

T. A. Bolling, 100 Gibbs St. Rochester, N. Y. 


S. R. Morsell, Y. M. C. A., White Plains, 
Nowe 
Earl Jordon, 95 Eleventh St. Greensboro, 
Nia 


T. W. Stroud, Eagle St. Dept. Y. M. C. A,, 
Ashville, N. C. : 

C. T. Woodland, 26 Bruce Building, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

S. E. Jones, 310 N. Wayne Ave., Lockland, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
B. W. Overton, Ninth St. Branch Y. M. C. A., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘ 
C. E. Frye, 7615 Cedar Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Wilbur C. Woodson, 202 I. Spring St., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

K. M. Williams, Southside Industrial Y. M. 

C. A., Columbus, Ohio. ; 

J. A. Greene, 905 W. Fifth St., Dayton, Ohio. 

119 E. Elm Street, Lima, Ohio. 

W. S. Smith, 519 S. Center St., Springfield, 
Ohio. 

Herbert T. Miller, Indiana Ave. Branch Y. 
M. C. A., Toledo, Ohio. 

S. S. Booker, 962 W. Federal St., Youngs- 
town, Oho. 

W. L. Hutcherson, 107-A N. Greenwood St., 
Tulsa, Ohio. 

H..H. Cain, 132 W. Rittenhouse St., German- 
town, Penn. 

Aaron W. Green, 628 Forster St., Harrisburg, 
Penn. 





Wm. E. Griffin, 1724 Christian St., Phila- 
delphia, Penn. ; 
Henry W. Porter, 1608 N. 2oth St., Phila- 


delphia, Penn. 

H. K. Craft, Centre Ave. Branch Y. M. C. A., 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

526 Beaver St., Sewickley, Penn. 

J.C. Robinson, 434 S. Main St., Wilkes- 
Barre, Penn. 

James A. Williams, Y. M C. A., Wilmerding, 
Penn. 

904 Houston St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

A. G. Ferguson, 4th Ave. North and Cedar 
St., Nashville, ‘Tenn. 

Leon W. Steward, 2710 Flora St., Dallas, 
Texas. : 

G. T. N. Griffith, 746 College St., Beaumont, 
Texas. 

S. H. Fowler, 809 E. 2nd St., Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

G. T. Stocks, 417 W. Dallas Ave., Houston, 
Texas. 

J. T..Harris, 511 Taylor St., Lynchburg, Va. 

J. W. Anderson, 1618 Church St., Norfolk, Va. 

A. F. Williams, 2201 Marshall Ave., Newport 
News, Va. 

S. C. Burrell, 214 E. Leigh St., Richmond, Va. 

IL. A. Lee, 28 Wells Ave., N. W., Roanoke, Va. 

P. A. Goines, 607 Scott St., Bluefield, W. Va. 

EK. A. Munger, Y. M. C. A., Widen, W. Va. 
Edgewater Dept. Y. M. C. A., Beloit, Wis. 


In addition to the executive secretaries, 
there are 125 other secretaries serving in lo- 
cal associations as assistants, physical directors, 
etc. 
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STUDENT ASSOCIATIONS WITH PAID 
SECRETARIES 

Hampton Institute; Hampton, Va. 
Howard University, Washington, D. C, 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 
South Carolina State College, Orangeburg, 

South Carolina. 

There are 136: student associations. without 
paid secretaries. 

; Boy Scouts of America 

National Committee on Interracial 
Activities—Bolton Smith, chairman, 
Memphis, Tennessee; Leo M. Favrot, 
vice-chairman, Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana; Percy Jackson, vice-chairman, 
New York City; Stanley A. Harris, 
secretary, Amantha, North Carolina. 

Its Field—Boys 12-16 Years 





INGO tO Cainer ee ere Bh ae 729,995 
Wiexd case ocr are ees 51,142 
Mini cinicuee ce nk a a 17,088 
Foreign-born ou... 213,261 
Sons of Foreign-born ................... 951,169 
plore Lo ec eae cater nae ase ot 1,958,656 


Division of Negro Work: 

Leo M. Favrot, chairman. 

Dr. Geo. J. Fisher. New York City. 

B. E. Loveman, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Right Rev. Thos. Gailor, Memphis, Tenn. 

Dr. Thos. Jesse Jones, New York. 

Dr. W. T. B. Williams, Tuskegee Inst., Ala. 

Dr. E. P. Roberts, New York. : 

Dr. J. H. Dillard, Charlottesville, Va. 

Dr. J. D. Trawick, Louisville, Ky. 

Mell R. Wilkinson, Atlanta, Ga. 

A. LL. Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 

Father Joseph Glenn, Richmond, Va. 
Division of Indian Work: 

Percy Jackson, chairman. 

Lewis Merian, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Thos. Jesse Jones, New York. 

Rev. Henry Roe Cloud, Wichita, Kans. 

David Owl, Iroquois, New York. 

John Collier, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Clark Wissler, New York City. 

Dr. Fred W. Hodge, New York City. 
Executive Officers: 

Stanley A. Harris, national director of inter- 
racial activities. 

- A. J. Taylor, assistant to national director. 

J. A. Beauchamp, assistant to national 
director. 

Work of the Committee is under supervision 
of Dr. George J. Fisher, Deputy Chief Scout 
Executive, office 2 Park Avenue, New York. 

The first organization work among 
Negro boys was at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, where in 1917 three troops 
were started. At the beginning of 
1926 there were 108 local councils in 
the country conducting troops for 
Negro boys under Negro leadership, 
five of these councils were in. the 
South, namely, Louisville, Kentucky; 
Orange and Port Arthur, Texas; 
Raleigh, North Carolina; and New- 
port News, Virginia. ; 

At the close of 1929, 274 councils 
had 789 troops among Negro boys 
under Negro leadership. Troops are 
now in existence in every state in the 


South. 114 different communities in 
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the southern states are operating 
troops for Negro boys with 343 
troops. The following are the num- 
ber of troops by regions: 


Region 1—New England -------------- 20 
Region 2—New York, New Jersey ------ 114 
Region‘ 3—Pennsylvania to Virginia -~--~- Ito 


Region 4—QOhio, Kentucky, W. Virginia -. 95 
Region 5—Alabama, Arkansas, Virginia, 


Mississippi, tennessee ~----- 7 
Region 6—North Carolina to Florida --.. 53 
Region 7—Illinois, Indiana, Michigan 

WuSCOnSi een eo eee 144 
Region 8—Central West ~--------------- 86 


Region 9—Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico 57 
Region 1o—Minnesota to Montana I 
Region 11—Pacific Northwest ~_---------- 5 
Region 12—Pacific Southwest 


The Young Women’s Christian 
Association Among Colored Girls 
and Women 


Previous to the organization of the 
National Board of the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Associations, 1906, 
there were beginnings of work in the 
Negro schools of the South, also in 
a few cities such as Washington, 
Philadelphia, New York City and 
Baltimore. Whatever affiliation these 
college associations had, was in the 
nature of friendly relations with the 
American Committee. Whatever re- 
lationship the Negro women in cities 
had, was the exhibition of good-will 
and irterest of the local associations. 

While a conference under the Na- 
tional Board was being held in Ashe- 
ville, June 7-17, 1907, there was a dis- 
cussion about approaching Associa- 
tion work among Negro women and 
girls in the South. It was agreed 
that, considering conditions in the 
South, any work among Negro women 
and girls, in cities where there were 
city associations, would not be ex- 
pected; that no work was to be un- 
dertaken by the southern advisory 
committees, which were then the 
state committees, in promoting as- 
sociation work among Negro people 
in the South. It was agreed to affi- 
liate the student associations already 
organized and to continue to organize 
Negro student associations from 
headquarters. It was agreed to give 
more or less consultation about stu- - 
dent work, but work in cities, should 
proceed without consultation. It was 
felt that parallel work among white 
and Negro people would mean atten- 
dance by both at conferences. The 
real question was that of the con- 
vention, for if there were Negro as- 
sociations, they should be represented 
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in the national convention. The South 
was not ready for such representa- 
tion. \ 

In the interim of the Asheville Con- 
ference (1907) and the Louisville 
Conference (1915) both the city and 
student work developed along with 
the awakening of social consciousness. 
The personnel of the Louisville Con- 
ference was composed of white and 
Negro women, who freely and openly 
discussed relationship in the South, 
and was in contrast with the group at 
Asheville which was composed entire- 
ly of white women without the pres- 
ence of a Negro woman. 

The findings of the Louisville Con- 
ference gave a decided sense of di- 
rection. Two of the findings that 
relate directly to city work were: 
(1) “That we believe the time has 
come for the appointing of a commit- 
tee composed of. white and Negro 
women from or of the South.” (2) 
“That we recognize that the best 
method of cooperation in city asso- 
ciations is through branch relation- 
ship.” 

In December 1916, the first inter- 
racial committee was organized at 
Richmond, Virginia. 

It was also recommended “that we 
realize the need of trained leadership 
among Negro women” and “that we 
recommend the establishment of stu- 
dent conferences for inspiration and 
for the development of such leader- 
ship in the near future.” The first 
student conference was held the next 
year (1916) at Spelman Seminary, 
Atlanta, Georgia. White and Negro 
leadership conducted this conference. 

The Louisville Conference gave a 
basis for intensive work. Before two 
years had passed, we had entered the 
war period. The War Work Council 
of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation through money and influence 
was able to establish work among 
Negro women and girls throughout 
the whole country (see pamphlet 
“Work with Colored Women and 
Girls.”) In all but a few instances 
the work begun then has developed 
through strenuous efforts to stabilize 
work begun on a basis of activities. 

The response to, and participation in 
the program of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of Negro wo- 
men and girls has helped to demon- 
strate its power to include diversified 
groups within a- community together 


with all groups which make up this 
membership. They find expression for 
both individual and group needs. The 
Negro girl has responded naturally to 
the Girl Reserve Movement. The stand- . 
ards and goals are being met by her 
and her influence is felt in the life of 
her community. Clubs of older em- 
ployed girls make for better content- 
ment and make possible a careful 
preparation for an active life. A few 
industrial and business clubs have de- 
veloped and are included within the 
respective departments of the local 
associations. In cities where such 
relationship obtains, Negro and white 
girls attend the national conferences 
as one delegation. Years involving 
an educational process made it possi- 
ble for the eleventh biennial con- 
vention at Detroit, Michigan (1930) 
to be held without discrimination. 
Negro women and girls took their 
places naturally as leaders and par- 
ticipants. 


The management of a branch 
among Negro women is by the Negro 
women themselves. In many cities 
the chairman of the branch is a mem- 
ber of the directors and the chairman 
of many standing committees of the 
branch are members of their respec- 
tive committees in the Central Asso- 
ciation. There are sixty-five branches 
employing 135 secretaries. Branches 
among Negro women and girls take 
their places naturally within all 
phases of the Association movement. 
White and Negro women within the 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion are meeting their common task 
with more freedom and are less and 
less inhibited by tradition and ex- 
pediency. 

The following are the Negro com- 
mittee members and secretaries of the 
National Board of the Y. M. C. A. 
located at 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 


National Board Members: 
Mts. Elizabeth Ross Haynes, New York 


City 
Miss Juliette Derricotte, Nashville, Tenn. 


National Committee Members: 
Mrs. Ruth Logan Roberts, New York City. 
Mrs. Carolyn Blanton, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Mrs. Emma S. Penn, New York City. 
Mrs. Addie Hunton, New York City. 
Dean Lucy Slowe, Washington, D. C. 
National Secretaries: 
Miss Eva D. Bowles, secretary, Council on 
Colored Work, Administration, Colored Work, 
Cities. 
Mrs. Cordella A. Winn, secretary, City De- 
partment. 


WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION 


Mrs. Bella McKnight, secretary, Girl Re 
serve Department. 
Miss Juanita Sadler, secretary, National 


Student Council. 
Miss Sue Bailey, secretary, National Student 
Council. 
Miss Celestine Smith, secretary, 
Student Council. 
Y. W. C. A. BRANCHES AMONG 
COLORED WOMEN 
Place and Address: 
1. Asheville, N. C., 270 College Street. 
2. Atlanta, Ga., 128 Piedmont Avenue, N. E. 
3. Atlantic City, N. J., 30 North Ohio 
Avenue. 
4. Augusta, Ga., 113 Harrison Street. 
5. Baltimore, Md., 1200 Druid Hill Avenue. 
6. Beaumont, Texas, 1305 Gladys Street. 
7. Bridgeport, Conn., 60 Beach Street. 
8. Brooklyn, N. Y., 221 Ashland Place. 
9. Camden, N. J., 821 South 8th Street. 
10. Charleston, S. C., 106 Coming Street. 
11. Charlotte, N. C., 405 South Brevard Street. 
e Chattanooga, Tenn., 839 East 8th Street. 
I 
14 
15 
16 
17. 


National 


. Chicago, Ill., 4555 South Parkway. 
. Cincinnati, Ohio, 702-04 West 8th Street. 
. Columbus, Ohio, 690 East Long Street. 
. Dayton, Ohio, 800 West sth Street. 
7. Dallas, 
Street. 
18. Denver, Col., 2460 Welton Street. 
19. Des Moines, Iowa, 1227 School Street. 
20. Detroit, Michigan, 2111 St. Aubin Avenue. 
21. Durham, N. C., 508 Fayetteville Street. 
22. Germantown, Pa, 6128 Germantown 
Avenue. 
23. Harrisburg, Pa., 804 Cowden Street. 
24. Houston, Texas, 506 Louisiana Avenue. 
25. Indianapolis, Ind., 653 North West Street. 
26. Jersey City, N. J., 43 Belmont Avenue. 
27. Kansas City, Kansas, 337 Washington 
Blvd. 
28. Kansas City, Mo., 1501 East 19th Street. 
29. Knoxville, Tenn., 329 Temperance Street. 
30. Lexington, Ky., 256 North Upper Street. 
31. Little Rock, Ark., 924 Gaines Street. 
32. Los Angeles, Cal., 1108 East 12th Street. 
33. Louisville, Ky., 528 South 6th Street. 
34. Lynchburg, Va., 613 Monroe Street. 
35. McKeesport, Pa., 319 Tenth Avenue. 
36. Montclair, N. J., 159 Glenridge Avenue. 
37. Muncie, Indiana, 1301 First Street. 
38. Nashville, Tenn., 436 Fifth Avenue, North. 
39. Newark, N. J., 25 Orleans Street. 
40. New Castle, Pa., 140 Elm Street. 
41. New York City, N. Y., 179 West 137th 
Street. 
42. Norfolk, Va., 416 Cumberland Street. 
43. Oakland, Cal., 828 Linden Street. 
44. Omaha, Nebraska, 2306 North 22nd Street. 
4s. Orange, N. J., 66 Oakwood Avenue. 
46. Pittsburgh, Pa., 2044 Center Avenue. 
47. Philadelphia, Pa., 1605 Catherine Street. 
48. Portland, Oregon, 274 Tillamook Street. 
49. Richmond, Va., 515 North Seventh Street. 
50. Rochester, N. Y., 192 Clarissa Street. 
51. Roanoke, Va., 36 Gilmer Avenue, N. W. 
52. San Antonia, Texas, 328 N. Pine Street. 
33. Seattle, Wash., 102-21st Avenue N. 
54. Springfield, Ohio, 134 West Clark Street. 
5s. St. Joseph, Mo., 110 South 13th Street. 
56. St. Louis, Mo., 709 North Garrison Avenue. 
57. Tulsa, Oklahoma, 123 East Archer Street. 
58. Trenton, N. J., 338 N. Montgomery Street. 
59. Washington, D. C., 901 Rhode Island 
Avenue, N. W. 
60. Wheeling, West Va., 1035 Chapline Street. 
61. Williamsport, Pa., 429 Walnut Street. 
62. Wichita, Kansas, 818 North Water Street. 
63. Winston-Salem, N. C., 619 Chestnut Street. 
64. Youngstown, Ohio, 248 Belmont Avenue. 


Texas, 2503 North Washington 
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National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union Work Among 
Colored People 


National Field Worker, Mrs. Violet 
Hill Whyte, 663 George St. Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Work among colored people became 
a separate department in 1881 with 
Mrs. Jane M. Kenney, of Michigan, 
as superintendent. Mrs. Frances E. 
Harper, of Pennsylvania, became 
superintendent in 1883, and continued 
to fill the position until 1890. In 
1891 Mrs. J. E. Ray, of North Caro- 
lina, was a committee on, “Home and 
Foreign Missionary Work for Col- 
ored People.” In 1895, Mrs. Lucy 
Thurman, of Michigan, became 
superintendent of the colored work. 
She continued in this position until 
1908, when she was succeeded by Mrs. 
Eliza E. Peterson. Mrs. Roberta 
Lawson, of Washington, D. C., con- 
trolled the work for several years. 
She was succeeded by Mrs. Margaret 
Peck Hill, of Baltimore, as national 
regional organizer, who served until 
November 1921. 

The W. C. T. U. work among col- 
ored people is carried on in Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, New York, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississip- 
pi, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, and West Virginia. 
The colored women are organized in- 
to local unions, and in the District 
of Columbia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, West Virginia, and Mary- 
land, they have separate state organi- 
zations with their own state officers. 
Many colored women belong to mixed 
unions. Altogether, the colored mem- 
bership in the W. C. T. U. is about 
15,000. 

Work of the American Baptist 
Publication Society Among Negroes 

This society has carried on such 
work since emancipation. During the: 
past year the society maintained Sun- 
day school workers among colored 
people in Alabama, Texas and Vir- 
ginia. These workers held Sunday 
school conventions, Bible institutes, 
and delivered addresses to Sunday 
schools and churches. They visited 
the past year over 300 Sunday schools 
and churches, organizing and leading 
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teacher training classes, training 
schools and B. Y. P. U.’s. 

The names of these workers and 
their fields are as follows: 

D. A. Scott, D. D., Dallas, Texas, 
state Sunday school missionary for 
Texas; L. W. Calloway, D. D., Selma, 
Alabama, state Sunday school mission- 
ary for Alabama; Rey. T. C. Walker, 
Gloucester, Virginia, state Sunday 
school missionary for Virginia. 

The society has made generous do- 
nations of Sunday school literature 
and books for use in Negro Sunday 
schools, churches, colleges, and semi- 
naries. In cooperation with the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety it provides for the publication 
and prints The Home Mission College 
Review, edited by Professor Benja- 
min Brawley, of Shaw University. 


The Salvation Army and the Negro 


One of the Salvation Army’s funda- 
mental principles is that it recognizes 
no color or race, but that it benefi- 
cent operations are equally appli- 
cable to all mankind. All its build- 
ings and institutions are as free to 
the Negro as to the white, the only 
qualification being that the person is 
in need of help, spiritual or temporal. 
This same principle operates through- 
out the world, and it is probable that 
the Salvation Army has more colored 
adherents than any other, religious 
organization. 

In the four training colleges in the 
United States, the colored cadet re- 
ceives exactly the same tuition and 
treatment as does the white. Wher- 
ever circumstances warrant, colored 
corps or posts are opened. There are 
now many of these throughout the 
country. Greater New York has three. 
But here again there is no attempt 
at any color line being drawn. 

Similarly, all Salvation Army social 
welfare institutions are open to all 
races; the colored mother in the Ma- 
ternity Home receives the same lov- 
ing attention as do the other inmates. 
The colored man in the industrial in- 
stitution has equal facilities afforded 
him for working out his own salva- 
tion. The Salvation Army claims 
that Christ who died on Calvary made 
the sacrifice for the whole human 
race. 

The American Bible Society Work 
Among Negroes 

The work of the American Bible 

Society among Negroes was estab- 
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lished in 1901, and is carried on chief- 
ly in the southern states. It also car- 
ries on the translation and publica- 
tion of the Scriptures in African lan- 
guages. An average of over 11,000 
Bibles, 24,000 Testaments, and 125,000 
Gospels and other Books of the Bible, 
are now distributed annually in the 
United States through its “Agency 
among the Colored People.” The cir- 
culation in 1929 was: 10,003 Bibles, 
28,369 Testaments, 107,322 Gospels 
and other portions. } 

The work, long under the superin- 
tendency of the Rev. J. P. Wragg, 
D. D., is now directed from the Bible 
House Astor Place, New York City. 
The field is in four divisions with 
secretaries in charge: Atlanta divi- 
sion, (Georgia, South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Florida) Rev. D. 
H. Stanton, 56 Gammon Avenue, S. E., 
Atlanta, Georgia; Charlotte division, 
(North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland) 
Rev. D. H. Sasom, Jr., 403 East Third 
D. H: Sasom, Jr., 403 East Third 
Street, Charlotte, North Carolina; 
Cleveland division, (Ohio, Delaware, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa). Rev. 
S. A. Lucas, 2816 E. 55th Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Houston division, (Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska). Rev. M. L. 
Vaughters, 1013 Heiner Street, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


The Work of the American Sunday 
School Union Among Negroes 


This society has had some general 
work among Negroes of Virginia for 
several years. It now has enlarged 
its scope by introducing missionary 
work among the Negroes of the Black 
Belt. In its desire to meet conditions, 
and in order to obtain greater effec-: 
tiveness in administration a new dis- 
trict has been organized which. in- 
cludes only the territory being covered 
by the colored missionaries who are 
working in the southern states. The 
new district includes the work among 
the Negro people in the states of South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Florida, Louisiana and southern 
Texas. A general representative has 
been appointed who for the present is 
looking after the work under the im- 
mediate supervision of the secretary 
of missions of the society. At pres- 
ent nine missionaries are under com- 
mission and others will be appointed 





in the near future. These men now 
report having Sunday schools hold- 
ing regular sessions in 616 communi- 
ties located in the rural areas of the 
southland. For the last fiscal year 
they report eighty-five new Sunday 
schools organized with 251 teachers 
and 2,954 scholars enrolled; 11,631 
families received pastoral visits; 1,148 
sermons and religious addresses were 
delivered. The schools organized 
within the last fiscal year are in ad- 
dition to the 616 schools already or- 
ganized and being maintained by 
them. 

The American Sunday School Union 
is deeply interested in the religious 
welfare of the Negro of the South 
and is seeking to cooperate with 
_every agency looking toward their 
moral and religious betterment. . 

The headquarters of the American 
Sunday School Union are 1816 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
The officers are: E. Clarence Miller, 
president; John H. Talley, recording 
secretary and treasurer; George P. 
Williams, D. D., secretary of missions 
and in charge of the work among Ne- 
groes; Arthur M. Baker, Ph.D., man- 
aging editor of the publications. 

Work of the Board of National 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church 

in the U. S. A. among Negroes 

The Presbyterian Church in the 
United States has always been in- 
terested in the evangelization and 
education of the Negro. Reference 
to the minutes of the General Assem- 
bly for the year 1800 reveals the fol- 
lowing: “The Assembly *** agreed 
that the following objects deserve con- 
sideration, viz: The gospeling of the 
Indians * * * *. The instruction of the 
Negroes, the poor, and those who are 
destitute of the means of grace ***. 

As early as the year 1801 the Rev. 
John Chavis, “a black man of prudence 
and piety,” was employed as a mis- 
sionary “among people of his own 
color.” Mr. Chavis was born near Ox- 
ford, North Carolina, in 1763, and edu- 
cated at Princeton College by white 
friends who wished to see what prog- 
ress an educated Negro could make. 
He was licensed and preached in Vir- 
ginia until 1805, when he was trans- 
ferred to North Carolina where he re- 
mained until 1832. In addition to his 
ecclesiastical duties, he found time to 
conduct a classical school for white 
boys. John Chavis was one of the 
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greatest factors in the early religious 
development of his race. 


That was nearly one hundred thirty 
years ago. The Board of National 
Missions is still carrying on an aggres- 
Sive program for Negro advancement, 
working through church, school, and 
Sunday school. Last year, through its 
Division of Missions for Colored Peo- 
ple, the Board gave aid to 452 Negro 
churches and missions with a total of 
30,628 communicants. Under this di- 
vision there is a personnel of 739 Ne- 
gro workers, 268 of whom are minis- 
ters with both college and seminary 
training. The division maintains 108 
educational institutions, eighty of 
which are day schools operated in 
connection with missions and churches, 
and twenty-eight are boarding schools. 
All day schools are co-educational, as 
are twenty-one of the boarding 
schools. Of the others, five are girls’ 
seminaries, one a university for men, 
and one offering agricultural and in- 
dustrial training to men and boys 
only. The chief purpose of all the 
schools is to develop Christian leader- 
ship and to direct the talents of Ne- 
gro youth to Christian service. The 
secretary of the Division of Missions 
for Colored People is Dr. John M. 
Gaston, with headquarters at 511 
Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, under whose direction the 
Rev. J. W. Lee, D. D., at 654 N. 57th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
works as field missionary in the 
northern states, traveling constantly 
from city to city, inspiring churches 
and keeping them in touch with the 
work of the Presbyterian Church at- 
large. 

In addition to the organized church 
and the boarding and day schools, the 
Board gives special attention to the 
cultivation’ of Sunday schools under 
the direction of Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, of which there are eighteen 
on the field. This year’s report shows 
580 mission Sunday schools for Ne- 
groes. Mr. John M. Somerndike, 
whose address is 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, is the director of the 
Department of Sunday School Mis- 
sions. The Rev. A. B. McCoy, D. D., 
superintendent of Sunday School 
Missions for Negroes, of 200 Auburn 
Avenue, Atlanta, Georgia, working un- 
der the direction of Mr. Somerndike, 
is doing much toward the evangeli- 
zation of the Negro youth in the 
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South. He organizes and conducts The general secretary of the Board. 
Sunday schools where there are no ‘of National Missions of the Presby- 


other opportunities for the ae a poe lee! Bae 56 ath 
ment of the spiritual life. Avenue, New York City. 





| DIVISION XX 
<~ ‘THE NEGRO AND. CRIME. 


: Crime Rates 
: From time to time the Census 
: Bureau collects data relating to crime. 
’ There has been in each case, however, 
a considerable variation in the num- 
ber of prisons; that is, jails, peni- 


tentiaries, etc., from which data were | 


‘ collected. 

In 1904, the prisoners in 1,337 
_prisons were enumerated. There were 
'. in _these prisons, at the time, 50,111 
white and 26,661 colored persons. 
There were committed to these prisons 
_that year 125,093 white persons and 
24,598 colored persons. In 1910, the 
prisoners in 3,198 prisons were 
enumerated. There were in these pris- 
ons, at that time, 72,797 white and _ 38,- 
- 701 colored persons. There were com- 

mitted to these prisons that year, 
368,468 white persons and 110,319 
colored persons. 

In 1923, the prisoners in 2,341 pris- 

ons were 73,549 white persons -and 
85,526 colored persons. There were 
committed to these prisons that year 
266,857 white persons and 98,636 
-colored persons. The number of peni- 
tentiaries and reformatories from 
which data were collected in 1904 
was 81; the number in 1910 was 181; 


in 1923, the number was 102, and in 


‘1926, the number was. 99. 


The variation in the number of 
penitentiaries, reformatories, jails and 
workhouses from which data were 
collected in 1904, 1910, 1923 and 1926 
vitiates any comparison of crime rates 
for different periods. 

The Bureau of the Census reports on 
crime show that the per cent. com- 
mitments by race was, in 1910, white, 
77.1; Negro, 21.1; other and unknown 
races, 0.7. In 19238, the per cent of 
commitments by race was white, 
74.6; Negro 23.2; other and unknown 
races, 2.0. The per cent. commit- 
ments by race in 1926 was white, 
75.6; Negro 21.4; other and unknown 
races, 3.0. 

An analysis of the 1923 statistics 
show that the offenses of drunken- 
ness and disorderly conduct lead; 
48.1 per cent of the total commit- 
ments of whites, and 38.7 per cent 
of the total commitments of Negroes 
were for these offenses. The com- 
mitments of whites in the South ex- 
ceeded the commitments of Negroes 
for the following offenses: robbery, 
rape, violating liquor laws, violating 
drug laws, drunkenness and vagrancy. 


2 eee DELINQUENTS 10 TO 17 YEARS OF AGE ADMITTED TO INSTITUTIONS 


Ratio per 100,000 popu 


White Colored 10 to 17 years of age* 

Per Per 
Year Total Number Cent Number’ Cent Total White Colored 
1923—First. Six Months__-_12,538 9,942 79.3 2,596 20.7 156.5 140.0 279.3 
epee paren ini! a *24,854 17,516 70.5 7,338 20.5 171.7 138.6 398.0 


eo. 


* Ratios for 1923 based on population for 1920, and number of delinquents estimated for year. 


** Includes 698 dependent children admitted to institutions. The total number of such children 


under 18 years of age was. 809. 


XX THE NEGRO AND CRIME 
JUVENILE DELINQUENTS, JANUARY 1, 1923 


Prisons and 
_ Reformatories 


280 
All Institutions 

Age and Sex 

otal, aes 29,468 24,056 5,412 
Under 10 years 260 216 44 
TOs vearsoua sea 482 408 74 
Ll -Yearsssab sau ct 865 722 143 
TS Weare ee 1,758 1,477 311 
13 years. 2,353 1,961 392 
14. ¥earge 42 Be - 3,822 3,161 661 
15 years___._.___ 4,929 4,069 860 
16 Weansun i. ate =. 5,503 4,427 1,076 
Ie Veaneree == 5,521 4,318 1,203 
18 years andover 3,931 3,287 644 
Age unknown____. 44 40 4 

Male ~~... 21,683 17,350 4,332 
Under 10 Years 245 203 42 
TO VearS. oe 454 382 72 
TY yeargitetse ee 814 682 132 
12 YearSisso nue 1,6%§ 1,335 280 
13 years__-______ 2,02%.. 1,734) 343 
14 Hearse = Sey 3,161 2,642 519 
15 yearsulooUi_ iL 3,787 3,108 679 
16 yeansures > 4s 3,912 3,045 867 
17 YEARS oe 3,788 2,788 1,000 
18 years andover 1,807 1,409 398 
Age unknown____- 23 23 aus 

Female -_.. 7,785 6,705 1,080 
Under 10 Years ES. 13 2 
IO yedRsecses. 4 28 26 2 
Ir W6srs.. nie ‘aD 40 II 
E2) yeahs] see 143 112 3r 
Ig yealrsosl le. ee 276 227 49 
14 Wearse Ss 661 519 142 
18 ¥earSvee 4S. 1,142 961 181 
16 “yearsio ae Ty5ol. 1,302 209 
17 ;Yeateo sateen 1,733 1,530 203 
18 years andiover 2,124 1,878 246 
Age unknown____- 21 | 4 


Institutions for Juvenile 
Delinquents 


27,238 22,732 


260 
481 
864 
15755 
2,339 
33791 
4,822 
4,980 
3,971 
3,931 
44 


19,656 


245 
453 


813. 


1,612 
2,066 
3,137 
3,693 
3.435 
2,372 
1,807 

23 


7,582 
15 

28 

51 
143 
273 
654 
1,129 
1,545 
1,599 
2,124 
21 


216 
408 
722 
1,447 
1,959 
3,125 
4,049 
4,138 
35314 
3,287 
40 
16,148 
203 
382 
682 
1,335 
1,734 
2,638 
3,090 
2,781 
1,871 
1,409 
23 


6,584 


1 


26 

40 
112 
225 
514 
959 
1,357 
1,443 
1,878 
17 


*Includes 6 in United States penitentiaries 
**Tnclures 2 in United States penitentiaries. 
***Includes 4 in United States penitentiaries. 


Race and Nativity 


Total 





: : 32,743 
Native white____29,330 
Foreign-born white 3,413 


€g00) 225 9,274 
Indiatiwcn eee 248 
Chineseane ee eee 90 
japanese, pasos we 25 
Mexican= (i222 816 
Othertraces: S22 46 
Race not reported 86 


PRISONERS RECEIVED DURING 1926 


Number 
Male Female 
40,601 2,727 
30,916 1,827 
27,684 1,646 
3,232 181 
8,476 798 
233 15 
89 a 
25 o 
807 9 
46 ° 
9 TA) 


Per Cent Distribution Males to 


Total 
100.0 
75.6 
Gufe! 
7-9 
21.4 
0.6 
0.2 
0.1 
1.9 
0.1 
0.2 


*Mexicans were not-separately tabulated in 
foreign-born white. 
**Ratio not shown for groups with less than too females. 
***Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Male 
100.0 
76.1 
68.2 
8.0 
20.9 
0.6 
0.2 
0.1 
2.0 


o.I 
HH 


1923, but were classified as native white 


> 


each 
Female Female 


100.0 100.0 
67.0 16.9 
60.4 16.8 

6.7 17-9 
29.3 106 

0.6 ite 
Hee *H 
SoG ae 
ile 


Total 
100.0 
*74.2 
*62.2 
"1250 
24.0 
0.5 
0.6 


* 


0.1 
0.6 


Jails and 


Workhouses 
Total White Colored Total White Colored Total White Colored Total White Colored 
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657 *1,140 **768 ***372 410 236 © 174 
644 cele PES Vesa sens eo 
BO SOE Ce Us Nes ok eae eet are 
3,508 *1,487 **918 ***569 540 285 255 
A ee a ae elt es ee ge ae ne 
71 se Poe. Rei) sei. 
I31 FL S [ne oe ee Bn 
277 3h Wot ee 2 aoe ohn I 
332 [neers 8 pe ee 3 
499 15 I 14 9 3 6 
603 72 15 57 22 3 a9 
654 355 213 142 122 51 7 
50% 1£,033,..°"689, **"344),. 383, -228'" “355 
396 ----~ ----- ~----- --=--= ----= -=---= 
998 163 113 50 40 8 32 
ey ES Ss a ees See 

ai. aie Stok int 2 ae ee See eee 
TT oe sy eee eee 
C5 ea Ie ae een 8S te oy Rates) 
48 3 2 Pets. 2 se 
140 7 5 A? oo 88: eeda Gee 
170 9 2 7 Ae eae 4 
188 37 25 12 LS jue 9 
156 = 107 79 28 27 8 19 
246 barn shes ya. eoioseee ee eee 
A al Dt ei Ss eee ee tS 
Ratio of Per cent distribution 


of Prisoners Received: 


in 1923 

Male Female 
100.0 100.0 
*74.6 *68.4 
*62.4  ¥ 59:6 
Seyi *8.8 
23.6 20.5 
0.6 0.4 
0.6 0.2 
0.1 Mite 
0.5 1.5 
or as 
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PRISONERS RECEIVED DURING 1926 


Race and Nativity 





oO 

Sex and Offenses SB #22 

io) Oo 
BR Laas 
NOM i exe oe tn eee 40,601 27,684 

Homicides =ss+'52—-- {5-5 2,391 1,057 

Rapes ween =) ea eee 1,567 

Robbery 8 

Assault 

Burglary 

Forgery ; 

Larceny and related 
Gtheusesmlea2e5s-—-=—-— 11,367 8,419 
Embezzlement ------- 478 414 
Braid foes oe 913 730 
Having stolen property 15324 1,054 
Tausenve seen. 8,652 6,221 

Sex offenses, except rape 1,122 842 

Violating liquor laws -- 3.220 2,187 

Violating drug laws --- 1749 1,084 

Carrying weapons ~----- 368 =6149 

Nonsupport or neglect 
OLeatnW Vanessa ee 401 325 

Othen ween 2,844 2,060 

INot 7 epemted ia H——-——— 257 201 
SERS oct 5s ap a ree ed 2,727 1,646 

‘Homicides. taees= =o. 161 26 

Ropbery ine ae ae 34 II 

oa os puoi. Teast 105 4S 
urgiary <--.-----<-<+--- 51 2 

Borecnymee nee 8 108 88 

Larceny and related 
ORPNSCG ee ea = 357 177 
Embezzlement ~------- 4 2 
Braudiere oe eee 28 27 
Having stolen property 37 24 
Tearceryy, = 28ers 288 124 

Sex offenses, except rape. 630 448 

Violating liquor laws --. 269 120 

Violating drug laws ~---- 140 85 

Carrying weapons —---- 4 6 I 

Nonsupport or neglect 
Of fatillyeeo- 2-2 - = = 38 26 

Otherwee 2 ae 808 603 

Not reported ~---.------ 20 17 


& Foreignborn 


I 
21 
47 
23 

5 

I 


7 
57 


147 
I 

I 
I2 
133 
90 
125 
49 
4 


&) 
109 
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& Indian 


& * 
~ Chinese 


22 
22 
10 
It 
32 


20 


73 


63 


*Per cent not shown where base is less than roo. 
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Division AND STATE 





United States 3 
: a 
<q 
; W Ne AW 
New England —__. 
Maine-s.2- = 35. 22 I 6 
New Hampshire 10 ° I 
Vermont, —.225.. oO ) ° 
Massachusetts __. 155 13 8 
Rhode Island -.. 17 6 te) 
onnecticut., cose ©7)\ (189 "5 
Middle Atlantic. 
New York ~_-__ 492 116 
New Jersey --__ i574 80 
Pennsylvania -_. 210 141 
East. North Central 
Olio; ek 349 199 
Endiana 5s, 1130 Ot 
Rilinoises- sao. 145 86 
Michigan. 2-2 152 67 
Wisconsin —~_____ 47 5 
West North Central 
Minnesota —~_.___ 65 2 
Lowaecneu tee 44 6 
Missourim so. 5. 39 «26 
North Dakota _.. 17 I 
South Dakota _.. 8 I 
Nebraska —____.. 21 8 
Kansas— —— 522" 35 13 
South Atlantic | 
Delaware ____-__ IO) 35 
DistaotiCol, ase 18 137 
Maryland 20. oe 128 327 
Warciniae seen 39 156 
West Virginia _._. 39 24 
North Caroling _ 16 74 
South Carolina _ 12 58 
Georgian poe 14 75 
Hloridapeo nes eee 14 58 
East South Central 
Kentucky =a 262 3927 
Tennessee —~_____ 18 41 
Alabama  ~______ 32 85 
Mississippi —____ Sees 
West South Central 
Arkansas yoo. 2s 32 49 
Wouisiana, pol2 5.5 28 97 
Okiahomay ae. =e= 25 16 
Texasw ease een 73, «49 
Mountain 
Montanay 2252-5 17 co} 4 
Idaho secnese sae 3 I 4 
Colorado me eoees 64 10 I 
New Mexico __ 16 I 6 
Arizona  aoooo ee 7 I 8 
Uitah oe 13 I 8 
Nevada ) 222s 5see 2 Co) 2 
Wyoming _______ 14 I 7 
Pacific 
Washington _____ 45 2 8 
Wregon 2s 27 3 
Califormanres snsoe 151 28 
Total ~___ 3060 2271 1070 
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725 2909 1139 12139 5042 12 
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nike n 
Division AND STATE $0 i} eo 
United States eos +8 

: SS & 
eG: we 
SOG IS 
W; . Ny CW 
New England —__. 

Maney aa oso ° ° 16 

New Hampshire 0 te) 2 

Vermoriti 2222-22. 9 ° 5 

Massachusetts __. © oe § 

Rhode Island =. © Or 26 

Gonnecticut™, 2-6 = Oo -30 
Middle Atlantic 

New, York ~=-== 2861 150 477 

New Jersey ~---- 28 17 121 

Pennsylvania __. 234 69 101 
East North Central 

Obio #2 eet 19 22 1197 

Indiana (<---.-.. 5. o §680 

Mitinors* 22s 14 3 143 

Michigan —~_-.--- 6 2 384 

Wisconsin ~----_ I Oues79 
West North Centra] 

Minnesota ~___-- 3 o 664 

Towal. eee 6 me) 66 

IMGssouri)s-2=-=2- 180, °67) .. 21 

North Dakota -_- ° 4 

South Dakota ~~~ ° ° 5 

Nebraska —-.--- co) o 16 

Wansasip “222s --= 3 0.4) .37r 
South Atlantic 

Delaware ~------ ° I 12 
Distrof- Col. —-2=-—= 33. 127 ° 

Maryland ys-£2—-= 6 7 57 

Virginia: ---- =~ Se Lo pei23 

West Virginia _-_- 2 I 14 

North Carolina — I 2 2 

South Carolina _ I FS 27 

Geareiae- oan 25)" 250 LO 

#Hlorida’ + 2=-2— 3 4 758 
East South Central 

Kentucky ------ 3 I 13 

Tennessee —----- 8 3 20 

Miapama. os sso ) 8 4 

Mississippi ----- ° 2 I 
West South Central : 

Arkansas, —~=-—=—— 6 Cae 

Msouisiana 22=--— 5 6 14 

Oklahoma  ------ 1 o 10 

Mexas ysnas-—c==5 I 254-49 
Mountain 

Montana s.=—==— ° ° ° 

Pdahos .2.-2)- 3 I ) I 

Colorado 22=s==< ° ony 41 

New Mexico --- 9° o 7 

Avizona “=.2.--—= Co} to) 3 

Witale 25-2 2oe2 fo) ° 3 

Nevada i+i-t-. ° ° I 

Wyoming ~------ <0 ° ) 
Pacific 

Washington_----- 9 Oo 153 

Oregonip2=2252==- II oO} 321 

Cahifornia_—_—.-——. 77 3 922 

, Total ---- 3663 782 4436 
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274 I 3989 351 3661 118 
100 7 1305 210 ~° 413 68 
745 86 1303 588 3605 596 
1523. 264 455 275 2533 397 
9279 Sexe 48 6 800 167 
492 44 4971 967 * 395 20 
601 50 409 167 3468 260 
266 5 82 I 644 II 
452 4 95 2 1918 20 
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243 67 95) om +46) +. 315 43 
116 I 16 ° 45 4 
100 fo) 3 ° 61 ° 
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61 69 Baiy 150., 6205) 201 
666 04 IQ! 168 638. 240 
280 107 151 86 266 106 
247 209 32 95,, 185. 117 
78 95 wf II 13 7 
320) a 27, 32 76 102 33 
123 131 521 1039 212 235 
422 118 54 31 907 12 
404 45 7t 33 354 59 
176 4 25 3 39 3 
gt 2 17 ° 56 5 
457 19 74 12 641 54 
39 2 12 3 28 3 
155 9 26 I 57 2 
63 3 43 3) 220 4 
78 ° 26 I 53 I 
72 2 6 2 17 I 
639 16 283 29 3031 30 
234 6 58 2 429 3 
875 40 349 19 2102 37 
14161 3142 16584 7525 35315 5020 
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12 3 
346 20 
142 23 
1829 §=6195 
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TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF 
COMMITMENTS BY OFFENSES AND 
RACE IN THE SOUTH IN 1923 

Per Cent 


Offenses Commitments Commitments 
; Total White Negro Total White Negro 
Assault S85 542 8343 5-1 3.08 7.0 
Homicide 969 458 srr 2.6 2:6 ey, 
Burglary 1328 621 Fig, 3.0: Sa U7, 
Larceny 5346 2339 3007 14.5 13.1 15.8 
Robbery 345° 181 164 0.9 1.0 0.9 
Fornication, 

Prostitution 660 214 446 1.8 1.2 2.3 
Rape 2245 137 O35 “Ol. Giza ore 
Carrying 

Concealed 

Weapons 1002) 953879" i725F* 2,9 8 tig 3.8 


Violating City 
Ordinances’ 646 198 448 
Violating 
Traffic Laws 694 324 7 ONE TOF 1 Se set Gg 
Violating 
Drug Laws 169 116 53 0.5 0,61? 10.3 
Violating Li- 
quor Laws 6260 
Disorderly 
Conduct 
Drunken- 
ness 7308 4367 2941 109.5 23.9 5.4 
Vagrancy 2912 1528 1384 7.9 8.5 Tae 
otal 37066 17974 19092 100.0 100.0 100.0 


» 
ey) Tze eg 


4110 2150 16.9 23.0 11.3 


7258 2508 4750 19.6 14.0 24.9 


Per Cent Commitments for Rape of 
Total Commitments for all Offenses 
In 1926, the commitments for rape 
were 3.9 per cent of all commitments. 
The per cent of commitments for 
rape by race and nationality was: 
native white, 4.0; foreign-born white, 
5.5; Negro*, 2.6; Indian 9.4; Chinese, 
Japanese and all other, 2.9. When 
a distribution was made of the 
foreign-born prisoners, the per cent 
committed for rape from the various 
countries was found to be: England, 
Scotland and Wales, 5.4; Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark, 6.7; Germany, 
6.6; Poland, 8.0; Czechoslovakia, Aus- 
tra, Hungary and Yugoslavia, 6.0; Rus- 
sia, 3.6; Greece, 4.5; Italy, 6.5; Canada, 
3.0; Mexico, 2.7; other countries, 4.4, 
Marked Increase in Number of Whites 
Committed to Prisons in the South 
About 1926 the press of the South 
began to call attention to the increas- 
ing number of whites that were being 
committed to prison. . The Augusta 
(Ga.) Herald of October 10, 1926, said, 
“Strange as it may seem, records dis- 
close the startling information that 
the number of white convicts in 
South Carolina and Georgia exceed 
the number of Negroes. During the 
past four years, the records show 
an increase to 30 per cent of white 
people to a decrease of 17 per cent 
a eae | 





*If to the Negro all those who are lynched 
for rape are added, the change in the figures 
would be less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


XX THE NEGRO AND CRIME 


of the Negroes in the prisons of 
these states.” 

The Savannah Tribune on August 
26, 1926 pointed out that, “Years 
ago whenever a crime was committed 
in this section, it went without say- 
ing, that the accused had a dark face, 
and punishment was forthwith and 
in many instances very severe. More 
recently a remarkable change has 
been made. The daily papers are 
teeming with accounts of offenses of 
every kind committed by the more 
forward race. Years ago there was 
a studied effort to cover crimes com- 
mitted by them and if arrested, some 
method was adonted in order that the 
criminal charge would not be placed 
on record. Such consideration is not 
now being extended, hence the record 
as noted.” 

The Blackshear (Ga.) Times of 
January 24, 1929, under the heading 
“White Jail Birds in Larger Num- 
bers than Blackbirds,” said, “the 
sheriff’s report shows colored citi- 
zens less trouble than white. Twice 
as many white persons as Negroes 
ran afoul of the law in Pierce County 
during 1928, according to the jail 
report recently filed by Sheriff Olin 
Roberson.” The report is as follows: 

“White males placed in jail, 201; 
colored males placed in jail, 101; 
white females, 5; colored females, 13; 
white juveniles, 9; colored juveniles, 
5; total 334.” 

The Piedmont of Greenville (S. C.) 
on April 8, 1930, carried an observa- 
tion from Judge H. H. Watkins in 
which he said: “It used to be that 
almost every person brought into 
court was a Negro. Now, it is just 
the other way around, the whites in 
court are numerous and the Negroes 
are scarce. The Negro race is try- 
ing to better itself. Around every 
little cabin in the country flowers 
have been planted and the place 
cleaned up. I wonder sometimes 
that colored people are not ashamed 
to appear in the same court with. so 
many low down white persons.” 

The Lancaster (S. C.) News of 
July 18, 1980, stated that, “white 
prisoners at the county jail have out- 
numbered the colored prisoners by 
a ratio of three to one the report for 
the year of 1929 shows, as there 
were 261 whites in the local bastile 
during the year and only 88 colored 
people.” 
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COMMITMENTS TO COUNTY JAILS IN ALABAMA 


‘ 5 White Negro White Negro 

Period from ~ Men Men Women Women Total 
October 1, 1928, to March 31, 1929, inclusive ~__-8,774 9,336 735 1,461 20,306 
October 1, 1929, to March 31, 1930, inclusive ____8,808 8,915 816 1,541 19,990 
; Increase Decrease Increase Decrease Decrease 

34 421 81 10 316 

or or or 

4%2% 11% 1%27% 


The number of commitments to 
county jails in Alabama for the first 
six months of the fiscal year 1929-30 
was 19,990. While this was a de- 
crease aS compared with the cor- 
responding period 1928-29, there was 
an increase duying the latter period 
in commitments of whites, 34 men and 
84 women, and a decrease in the com- 
mitments of Negroes, 421 men’and 10 
women. Commenting on this fact, Dr. 
Glenn Andrews, state prison inspec- 
tor, said: } 

“While the increase commitments 
of white men is negligible, it is to be 
regretted and although the decrease 
for Negro men is only four and a 
half per cent, and that for Negro 
women negligible, it is in the right 
direction. The increase of 81 or 11 per 
cent for white women, is both notice- 
able and distressing.” 

In a recent report made by the 
Department of Public Welfare of 
Georgia it was shown that the pro- 
portion of Negroes in the jail popu- 
lation of the state decreased 11.9 per 


COUNTY JAIL POPULATION IN GEOR- 
GIA BY GROUPS FOR 1927, 1928 











AND 1929 

1927 1928 1929 

White men, —____~- 18,598 18,563 20,956 
White women -_-_-- 1,211 1,241 1,593 
White boys -~------ 295 255 395 
Wivites girls) == 32. = 53 51 96 
Colored men ~_----21,481 21,246 23,233 
Colored women __-- 2,986 3,301 3,616 
Colored boys ~---- 498 291 360 
Colored girls ~----- gt 55 67 
Total whitey 2-.=— 20,157 20,110 23,040 
Total colored ~--25,056 24,893 27,276 
Total prisoners ~~45,213 45,003 50,316 


COMMITMENTS PRISONERS TO THE 

NORTH CAROLINA STATE PRISON FOR 
‘ EACH BIENNIUM 

Jury 1, 1908—JuNE 30, 1927 

Per Cent 


Beinnium White Negro Total White Negro 
1908—1910 125 216 341 36.7 63:3 
I9I10O—I1912 roa g257 Visor’. 34.375 916527 
IQI2—I1914 135. 293 428 31.5 68.5 
I9I4—1916 TAS | een ADS) - 330.7, 63:3 
1916—1918 10s ''200 9365 “45.2 54.8 
1918—1920 249 2093 542 -45.9 54-1 
1920—1922 323 - $254 157%, 96.0 44-0 
1922—1924 401 390 791 50.7 49.3 
1924—1926 619 (574 <1103 51.9 “46:1 
1926—1927* 386 244 630 61.3 


*For one year. 








38.7 | 


cent during the nine years, 1921-1929. 
In 1921, 66 per cent of the jail popu- 
lation was made up of Negroes and 
33.9 per cent of whites. In 1929, the 
proportion of Negroes had fallen to 
54.2 per cent and that of the whites 
had increased to 45.8 per cent. 


Facts Relative to Crimes of Whites 
and Negroes in South Carolina as 
Shown in the 1929 Annual Report 

of the Attorney General for 
the State 

The report of the Attorney General 
relates to the cases tried in the cir- 
cuit courts of South Carolina. The 
total number of cases against white 
persons tried in these courts was 
2,146. The total number of cases 
against Negroes was 1,931 or 215 less 
than that for the whites. 

When the offenses are assembled 
under fourteen categories it is found 
that in six of these the offenses of 
whites exceed those by Negroes; and 
in the other eight the offenses of Ne- 
groes exceed those by whites. 


OFFENSES COMMITTED BY MORE 
WHITES THAN NEGROES 













WHITE NeEcRO 

Violating Prohibition Law 1,084 593 
Braid: ies J -ta bee eS 121 69 
Other, Offenses, =-=--e=——-=—— 69 29 
Non-support -_-- 2 As, 7 
Fornication, etc. aa oe 5 
Rape ies 244 8s Ae ess 20 13 
Disorderly Conduct -~----- 18 II 
Mota’ te¥e 8 _ <i ote Ss 1,401 727 


OFFENSES COMMITTED BY MORE 
NEGROuwS THAN WHITES 








NEGRO WHITE 

Bare isa ee ees 428 242 
arceily tae eee 293 187 
Assault Wainer a as sence seer 246 165 
Plo nyici dent? et AE 177 116 
Incendiarism, etc. =—=-——= + 26 18 
IRODDELY eae eee ee 26 II 
Carrying concaled weapon 8 6 

14 YG (i el a ae 1,204 745 


The counties in which the number 
of cases against the whites exceeded 
the number of cases against the Ne- 
groes included the following: 

Aiken, Lexington, Kershaw, and 
Bamberg, in the middle part of the 
state; 5 counties in the coastal part 
of the state: Colleton, Hampton, Jas- 
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per, Georgetown and Horry; 14 coun- 
ties in the upper part of the state: 
McCormick, Abbeville, Newberry, 
Chester, Lancaster, York, 
Laurens, Anderson, Pickens, Oconee, 
Greenville, Spartanburg, and Chero- 
kee. In 11 of the counties where 
the cases against whites exceeded the 
cases against Negroes the per cent 
of Negroes in total population was 
50 per cent or more. These counties 
were: McCormick, Abbeville, Laurens, 
Newberry, Chester, Bamberg, Aiken, 
Colleton, Hampton, Jasper, and 
Georgetown. 

There are 7 counties in the state 
with 70 per cent or more Negroes. 
It appears that the whites in these 
counties are furnishing a considerabl: 
larger proportion of cases tried in the 
circuit courts than their proportion in 
the total population. 


Per cent of 


County Total Number Per Cent 

Population Offenses 

W N W N Total W N 
Allendale 224 77.6) TSN27 42 35:75 164638 
Beaufort 21.6 78.4 24 66 90 26.7 73.3 
Berkley 27a ets) LO LO Ot UAAGT 55-9 
Clarendon 28.0 72.0 14 30 44 31.8 68.2 
Fairfield 23.9 76.1 23 24 47 48.9 51.1 
Jasper 27-9 72.1 47 46 93 50.5 49.5 
Sumpter 29.1 70.9 7 53 60 11.7 88.3 


Police Brutality 

From various sections of the coun- 
try there have come complaints of 
the brutality of policemen in arrest- 
ing Negroes. Examples of these com- 
plaints are as follows: 

From Camden, New Jersey, come 
a complaint of the brutal beating of 
several Negroes. The trouble origi- 
nated in the crowding to the curb of 
an automobile containing three colored 
men. When they protested to the white 
woman crowding them, a white police 
officer had them taken to the police 
station in a patrol wagon, where the 
colored men were beaten with fists 
and rubber hose. 

The New York Amsterdam News 
under the caption, “Police Terrorism,” 
said, “Those who feel that nothing can 
be done to end police brutality in 
Harlem should note the case of Police 
Lieutenant Dugan of Jersey City. He 
was brought up on the charge that 
he had assaulted a colored woman in 
the station house when she went there 
to make a complaint about her hus- 
band. The police commission held a 
public trial at which 1,500 people were 
present and Lieutenant Dugan was 
dismissed from the police force of the 


Union, 
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city. The commissioner said: “Every 
mother, sister and sweetheart. here 
has every right to walk into a police 
station and to walk out unmolested.” 

“The same right belongs to male 
citizens, whether in Jersey City or in 
Harlem. Any man who submits 
peacefully to arrest has every right 
to feel that he will not be beaten 
brutally either at the moment of his 
arrest or at the station house. The 
duty of the police is to arrest and 
guard offenders, not to try them, 
sentence them and punish them. The 
law says that no man shall be punished 
twice for the same offense. This 
law is violated when a man is pun- 
ished by the police and then by the 
courts. The people do not have to 
stand for this. If they will get to- 
gether in Harlem as they did in Jer- 
sey City and demand the dismissal 
of policemen who abuse the privileges 
of their uniform, they will soon put. 
a stop to police brutality in Harlem.” 

The following letter was sent to the 
prominent colored ministers of Wash- 
ington by the well-known law firm 
of Houston and Houston: 

“Recently some of the members of 
the police force of the District of 
Columbia have indulged in a mad 
orgy of killing helpless colored prison- 
ers. They have shot them down in 
cold blood and then attempted to 
justify their unlawful acts by claim- 
ing they shot in self-defense, when 
all indications are that the victims 
‘were unarmed. This lawlessness on 
the part of policemen has become so 
prevalent that many white citizens 
are making complaint of the outrage 
against the helpless members of our 
race and some of the officials of the 
police force are openly denouncing 
the killing of human beings by po- 
licemen. 

“The time has come for the Negro 
leaders to show their own indignation 
against these murderous attacks on 
our people by these Washington police- 
men. If we do not voice our indignation 
and resentment, we have no reason 
to expect others to take up the fight 
in behalf of our rights.” 

Protests were made by Negro resi- 
dents in the East End section of Pitts- 
burgh against the vicious and mali- 
cious arrests by the police in that 
section. 

A number of Pittsburgh’s police 
magistrates came in for a sound 
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“scoring by Judge James B. Drew, of 
‘the Allegheny County Courts, when 
he declared “This is an outrage; magis- 
trates are not superior to the law.” 
The jurist was provoked to make this 
statement at the conclusion of an un- 
usual hearing Thursday which re- 
sulted in 52 prisoners being released 
from the Allegheny County work- 
house, and the county jail, because of 
having been sentenced illegally and 
expressively magistrates, justices of 
the peace and aldermen. Of the 52 
prisoners released, 48 were Negroes. 


Stirred by evidences of brutal treat- 
ment of Negroes by the Detroit po- 
lice, Charles A. Berg, the proprietor 
of a garage which employs a number 
of colored men, made a bitter attack 
in 1925 on the barbaric tactics in The 
Garage News, an automobile trades 
magazine. 

Dismissal of a patrolman, who was 
charged with unnecessary roughness 
when arresting a colored woman in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was sustained by 
the civil service commission to which 
he appealed following his hearing 
before the city manager. 

Leon Haley, of the Derby Taxi- 
cab Company, was arrested by two 
constables in January 1928. The con- 
stables approached Haley and de- 
manded to know where his license was. 
He replied he had his license in his 
pocket but had not put the tags on his 
car, because he had not had the oppor- 
tunity to put them on properly. Find- 
ing he had his license, one of the con- 
stables continued to talk, and Haley 
continued to answer. Finally, the 
constable said: I’ll arrest you anyhow. 
“What for?” asked Haley. “For sas- 
sing,” said the constable. “How can 
one grown man ‘sas’ another?” asked 
Haley. “I’ll show you,” said the con- 
stable, “I charge you with breach 
of the peace.” “I can’t stop you,” 
said Haley. 
the constable, and they took Haley in. 

The Brown Brothers, architects and 
builders, made two trips to the jail 
to get Haley out on bond, but failed 
to find him slated. Finally, a white 
man succeeded in getting Haley out 
by paying ten dollars. 

The question arises: What was the 
ten dollars for? Haley had not been 
tried by magistrate or judge, and 
the ten dollars was not a bond, as 
the case ended there, so why the 
ten dollars? 





“You are right,” said | 


Some Examples of Extreme Sentences 
Imposed on Negroes 

John Creek, a Negro of Annapolis, 
Maryland, was sentenced to five years 
in the Maryland penitentiary for 
stealing a chicken. 

Another Negro, James Albert, was 
sentenced to three years in the peni- 
tentiary for stealing a horse valued 
at $100. 

Abraham Malino, white, was found 
guilty of the larceny of four cows, 
but sentence was not immediately 
imposed. 

An item in The Richmond (Va.) 
News Leader of June 9, 1926, said a 
suspended sentence of two years in 
jail was given Mrs. Annie Schneider, 
on two charges of shop lifting, when 
her case was heard in police court. 
Mrs. Schneider, when arrested was 
alleged by the police to have had in 
her possession merchandise valued at 
more than $15,000, which she was 
charged with taking from local stores. 
A few weeks later, a search of an- 
other house adjoining her residence, 
revealed other merchandise of great 
value. 

Another item in The News Leader 
of the same date stated “that a sen- 
tence of thirty years in the peniten- 
tiary was imposed in Hustings Court 
when Susie Boyd, colored, pleaded 
guilty to forgery on three. indict- 
ments. The woman was given ten 
years on each charge. It was stated 
by her attorney that the total amount 
of money secured through the for- 
geries was about $185. 

A sentence of from 12 to 16 years 
was given Albert Streeter, Negro, of 
Atlanta, Georgia, for stealing a watch 
and 55 cents.” 

Another Georgia Negro was sen- 
tenced to the chain-gang “for stealing 
a pig’ from a wealthy white man of 
whom it was said that he “stole much 
of his money from worthy Georgia 
women and children.” The Madison 
Madisonian denounced the injustice 
in bitter terms, as did The Jackson 
Progress-Argus which declared the 
case to be a stench and a disgrace.” 

The Columbus Enquirer-Sin, quot- 
ing the indignant expressions of these 
two papers said: 

“When the newspapers of a state 
or section are willing to denounce 
the injustice that is done poor and 
uninfluential persons—usually Ne- 
groes—while the rich and influential 
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are given preferred treatment to the 
point of pampering them, then there 
is some hope that fairness and 
decency will again become attributes 
of the law. Unfortunately there are in 
Georgia too many editors who cannot 
see that anything is wrong with their 
state, and they are ready to attack, 
viciously and unjustly, a newspaper 
which insists that wrongs be brought 
to light and remedied.” 

“Edward Hudson, Negro laborer of 
Houston, Texas, was sentenced to four 
years in the penitentiary. The offense 
was burglary. The sentence should 
have been ten years, but the judge 
was kind and reduced the years of 
servitude to four. What was the na- 
ture of the offense? Edward was 
hungry and could not resist the tempt- 
ing odors emanating from frying beef 
on a street corner barbecue stand. 
The judge who passed the sentence 
wanted to be kind, but of course, the 
majesty of the law must be main- 
tained. Meanwhile, observed ‘The 
World Tomorrow,’ Harry Sinclair has 
begun a three month’s sentence in 
prison. Let us see: How many mil- 
lions were involved in the Sinclair oil 
scandal? If Edward Hudson has any 
leisure in jail he may give himself 
to the problem of relativity. He will 
probably never get as far as Ein- 
stein’s theory, but that isn’t neces- 
sary. If he will just remember that 
justice is relative, and that when a 
man happens to be poor and a Negro 
at the same time the law is bound to 
deal with him with particular severity, 
he will have learned his lesson.” 

In June, 1930, Oscar Josey, of De- 
Kalb County, Georgia, was given a 
sentence of twenty years for stealing 
a ham. This sentence was severely 
criticized by the newspapers through- 
out Georgia. The Moultrie Observer 
in commenting on the case among 
other things said: “Georgia news- 
papers have carried the story of 
the trial of a man in DeKalb County 
for stealing a ham, who was given 
a sentence of twenty years. We sup- 
pose that no one would ask any ques- 
tion about the man’s color, nor will 
anyone ask whether or not he “was 
a man of wealth. Two things declare 
him to be poor. One is that he was 
in need of a ham, and the other is 
that a Georgia judge would sentence 
him to twenty years in the chain-gang 
for stealing a ham. It even goes 
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without saying that he was not em- 
ployed by a man with any financial 
standing or political influence. If’he 
had been working for a prominent 
farmer who was influential in carry- 
ing his militia district in elections, 
the sentence would not have exceeded 
six months and he probably would 
have been given a small fine which 
his employer would have paid, return- 
ing him to the plow handles. 

“We cannot expect to have per- 
fect equity in our courts. We do not 
have it in our homes or in our 
churches. None of us are unbiased 
or perfectly just, but it is a sad com- 
mentary on the courts of this state 
and the law enforcement machinery 
when city officials can take graft and 
waste thousands of dollars of the 
people’s money and walk about the 
streets under bonds while great packs 
of lawyers fight their way to acquit- 
tals, and a poor starving Negro, steal- 
ing a ham, is given a sentence of 
twenty years.” 

The Stone Mountain Circuit Court 
which imposed the sentence offered 
as extenuating circumstances that 
the pilfering of the ham to appease 
his hunger was not Josey’s first of- 
fense, but that he had committed 
burgulary at least three times, two 
of which offenses were committed 
when the burgular was an escaped 
convict who was plying his profes- 
sion while a fugitive from justice. 
Whites Sometimes Punished in South 

for Crimes Against Negroes 

Two white youths of Oglethorpe 
County, Georgia, who poured gasoline 
on a Negro boy and set him afire 
“just to see him run” were sentenced 
to serve one year on the chain-gang 
as the result of an opinion handed 
down May 15, 1930, by the Georgia 
court of appeals. : 

According to the testimony in the 
records, the men, Grady Looney and 
Theo Christian, caught the boy, whose 
name was William Jewell, saturated 
the legs of his trousers with gasoline 
poured from a quart cup, and Looney 
applied a burning match. The Negro 
was severely burned. 

Neither of the defendants denied 
setting the Negro afire, although both 
contended that the pouring of the 
gasoline on the boy had been intended 
as a joke, and that his gasoline soaked 
clothing had been set afire accidentally. 

E. W. Mahan, white, charged with 
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the murder of Bill Hall, a Negro, near 
Bearden, Arkansas, was found guilty 
and sentenced to-twenty-one years in 
the state penitentiary. 


In Washington County, Alabama, 
John L. Sullivan and Robert Sullivan, 
were convicted for the killing of 
Oliver Lee, Negro storekeeper and 
plantation supervisor. This marked 
the first time in the history of the 
county, authorities were quoted as 
stating, that a white man has been 
convicted of the murder of a Negro. 
The motive for the killing of Lee, it 
is said, was so a hog range could be 
extended over some 2,000 acres of 
ground that Lee had under supervision 
as an employee of a white owner. 

What was declared by the Jackson- 
ville, (Fla.) Journal to be the first 
death sentence upon a white man for 
killing a Negro in the state, was im- 
posed upon Britt Pringle in Duval 
County, in 1929, for brutally murder- 
ing an aged Negro. 

The Georgia Supreme Court on 
July 22, 1930, affirmed the sentence of 
a white man to die in the electric 
chair for the murder of two Negroes. 

Weyman Bradberry, Oconee County 
youth, his brother, Harvey, and his 
cousin, Raymond Cooper, were con- 
victed of the murder of Doc Elder, 
aged Negro, and his wife in 1929. The 
brothers were sentenced to death and 
Cooper to life imprisonment. 

Weyman’s case was acted on first 
by the Supreme Court, which held 
that the Oconee County Superior 
Court did not err in its rulings. 

Charles Guerand, a former New Or- 
leans policeman, was convicted on 
April 3, 1930, for the murder of Hattie 
McCray, 14-year-old Negro girl. The 
verdict which carries the death pen- 
alty was returned after 45 minutes’ 
deliberation. 

Testimony offered during the trial 
was that Guerand admitted after the 
killing of the girl that he had shot 
her when she repelled his advances. 
The shooting occurred in a restaurant 
where the girl was employed. 

Veteran jurists and attorneys said 
the conviction of the former officer 
was the first time in their recollec- 
tion that a white man locally had 
been found guilty as charged of the 
murder of a Negro. A number have 
been found guilty of second degree 
murder for killing Negroes. Guerand 
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pleaded insanity and appealed the 
case, 

At Atlanta, Georgia, on July 28, 
1930, T. L. Martin, one of the seven 
white men charged with the murder 
of Dennis Hubert, a young Negro col- 
lege student, was found guilty of 
voluntary manslaughter in a sealed 
verdict returned by a jury in the Su- 
perior Court. The jury fixed the sen- 
tence at from twelve to fifteen years 
in the State Penitentiary. 

“The Negro youth, a divinity stu- 
dent, was shot to death on June 15 
at a public school. The state charged 
he was killed without provocation by 
a party of seven men, while the de- 
fense pleaded that the men went to 
the school ground to hold the Negro 
for the police after he was alleged to 
have insulted two white women. 

“The case aroused, unusual interest 
because of events following the slay- 
ing. Within a short time the home 
of the Rev. G. J. Hubert, father of 
the youth, was burned. A few’ days 
later an attempt was made on the 
life of the Rev. Charles B. Hubert, a 
cousin of Dennis. 

“After the burning of the Rev. Mr. 
Hubert’s home prominent white resi- 
dents of Atlanta gathered and signed 
a letter to civic organizations and 
civic leaders, asking contributions for 
the restoration of the Hubert home. 
Many contributed. This same letter 
also declared emphatically the belief 
of the signers that the young Negro 
was innocent of the charge of insult- 
ing the white women.” 

Placing Crimes of Whites 
on Negroes 


In Madison County, Georgia, in 
March, 1925, Escoe Graham, 9, and 
Mary Belle Graham, 11, who claimed 
to have been in bed with Guy Graham, 
7, when he was slain, accused a Ne- 
gro of the crime, he was arrested and 
placed in jail. 

Later the two children were ar- 
rested after the boy was reported to 
have confessed to having killed his 
playmate and cousin accidentally. 

Frankfort, Kentucky, January 22, 
Lewis Hill, white, of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, who was convicted of killing 
his wife with a hatchet in March 
1926, will have to spend the remainder 
of his life in the penitentiary, said 
the Court of Appeals Tuesday when 
it upheld the verdict of the Fayette 
Circuit Court. 
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Hill’s killing his wife—or any white 
man killing his wife, said The Louis- 
ville News, is no special news to col- 
ored readers of a colored newspaper. 
The news comes in this: Hill tried to 
hide behind the old alibi that “A Ne- 
gro Did It.” Usually that racket 
works but Hill could not work it. 

When Charles Clayton, a night 
watchman at a Glen Cove estate on 
Long Island, New York, staggered to 
the lodge keeper’s home one night in 
October, 1925 with a bullet in his ab- 
domen, his last utterance before he 
died was “A Negro shot me.” In 
January, 1926, the Nassau County 
police arrested Harold Davidson, white, 
twenty-two years old, also of Glen 
Cove, who confessed to the detectives 
that he had killed Clayton, a close 
friend of his father, during an at- 
tempted hold-up. The detectives had 
their attention turned to Davidson in’ 
connection with the crime, when a 
gate crossing watchman told of see- 
ing him with Clayton previous to the 
shooting. 

“The county police, according to 
newspaper accounts, believe that 
Clayton, knowing that he was dying, 
said that he had been shot by a Ne- 
gro in order to ‘cover up’ the son of 
his friend. Evidently he had no 
thought of the jeopardy in which his 
dying lie would involve those black 
men whom the police hastily arrested 
on suspicion, but who were released 
for lack of any incriminating evi- 
dence. The fact that the orderly 
processes of the law obtained in Nas- 
sau County prevented the institution 
of lynch law, in default of any real 
evidence in the case of these few 
blacks apprehended in the vicinity of 
the shooting.” 

“The Mississippi house of repre- 
sentatives in 1930 voted an appropria- 
tion of $500 to Moses Walker, a Ne- 
gro, who had been pardoned after 
serving six years in the penitentiary. 
He had been convicted on charges of 
shooting into a white man’s home and 
sentenced to life imprisonment. 


“On his death-bed the white man 
confessed that he had “framed” the 
Negro because of a grudge, had shot 
the hole in his own house to substan- 
tiate the false charge, and that the 
Negro was entirely innocent of the 
crime. 

“The $500 voted by the state is 
better than nothing, but it is poor 
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recompense for six years of unjust 
imprisonment. Persons wrongfully 
imprisoned, wken such wrongful im- 
prisonment can be proved, should be 
entitled to substantial damages by 
law, and the severest penalties should 
be imposed on those who are respon- 
sible for willfully bringing about the 
conviction of innocent citizens, white, 
or black.” ; 

A news item from Charlotte, North 
Carolina, stated that one Thomas 
Jacobs, a white man, had surrendered 
himself to the police and confessed 
his part and implicated another white 
man in the slaying of one Earl Wil- 
liams, also white. It seems that Wil- 
liams was shot at a place called 
Hickory some days earlier and before 
dying insisted that he had been shot 
by a Negro. Mystery surrounded the 
shooting. The police were baffled. 
Jacobs, in his alleged confession, de- 
clared that after Williams had been 
shot once by the other man impli- 
cated, he begged for mercy promising 
that if his life were spared he would 
tell the police that a Negro had done 
the shooting. He lived long enough 
to keep this promise and died without 
recanting. It was only because Jacobs 
became conscience stricken and con- 
fessed, that the truth was known. 

“A Negro Did It,” was the cry of 
a white girl in Coffeyville, Kansas, 
who suffered the exposure of her 
shame, later learned to have been the 
result of voluntary intimacy with a 
white man. Her libel upon the race 
provoked a small race riot and came 
very close to precipitating a lynching. 
She was later arrested and charged 
with concealing criminal information 
from the police, after confessing that 
no Negro had any connection what- 
ever with her predicament. But it 
is not always that the truth comes - 
to light when the cry “A Negro Did 
It,” is uttered. More than often mob 
hysteria is immediately fired; the 
very phrase is accepted as a fact 
in finality, and both the mob and the 
authorities of the law bend their ef- 
forts to find the mythical Negro.” 


Dr. Robert R. Moton, Principal of 
Tuskegee Institute, sent an open let- 
ter, in 1927, to the Press of the coun- 
try on two very recent murders in 
which he condemned the too common 
policy of placing the crimes of white 
people on the shoulders of black 
people. 
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“Two recent murders,” he: said, 
“within the same week claimed front 
page space because of the mystery 
surrounding them, and the cunning 
with which they were executed. One 
occurred in Alabama and the other 
in New Jersey. In the Alabama case 
a wife was killed and the husband’s 
first statement to the officers was 
that a Negro had committed the crime. 

“Later developments have tended to 
show that in both instances the ac- 
cusers were themselves the murderers 
or the instigators of the crime. It is 
a common occurrence that when a 
crime is committed in a community 
where there is a considerable number 
of Negroes, the first utterance on the 
part of the excited citizens is, “get 
the Negro.” And as a result the real 
criminals have sometimes gained suf- 
ficient time to cover up their tracks 
while the officers of the law and 
infuriated citizens are the all too 
willing victims of this time-worn 
ruse. And this applies, as the evi- 
dence shows, to Michigan as well as 
Georgia, to the North as well as the 
South.” 

“The ease with which crime may 
be fastened upon the Negro is an ob- 
vious fact of American life. The prac- 
tice of the press in giving front page 
space and large headlines to crime 
stories involving the Negro with no 
corresponding effort to publish the 
creditable and substantial achieve- 
ments of the race has produced a 
state of mind where the general pub- 
lic is ready to accept as a fact the 
Mmerest suspicion or accusation that 
a Negro is the perpetrator of a par- 
ticular crime and the more revolting 
it is the more easily it is believed. 

“This is bad enough for the unfor- 
tunate individual toward whom the 
finger of suspicion is pointed, but a 
more serious consequence is that a 
not inconsiderable part of the crimes 
of other races is recorded against 
the Negro, thus placing the stigma 
of excessive criminality upon the 
race as a whole and creating a condi- 
tion which effects their home life and 
their educational advantages as well 
as their economic and industrial op- 
portunities. 

“Nor is the effect confined to the 
Negro. Such incidents are broadcast 
over the world as typical of Ameri- 
can standards of race relations, and 
it becomes increasingly hard to recon- 
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cile such conduct with America’s claim 


to the moral leadership of the brother- 
hood of nations. In this we as a na- 
tion are doing ourselves a great in- 
justice, especially in view of the 
striking progress that is now being 
made in race relations in our country 
along other lines, due in large part 
to the courageous and liberal editorial 
policy of the press of all sections, 
particularly of the South where the 
situation has been most acute. 

“Tt is apparent to all fair-minded 
persons that a situation which makes 
it possible for the weakest and most 
helpless group of our citizenship to 
have placed upon them the stigma of 
crime on the slightest pretext, is not 
only a gross injustice to the indi- 
viduals involved, but places upon the 
Negro race an almost impossible 
handicap in its effort to establish its 
claim to all the rights and privileges 
of American citizenship. 

“There is no disposition on my 
part to excuse the criminal element 
in my own race. They themselves 


‘contribute enough to the backward- 


ness of the race and to the propa- 
ganda against the race, but adding 
to this the fact that the criminals of 
other races may blacken their faces 
or otherwise simulate the Negro, or 
may commit a crime and escape the 
consequences by accusing the Negro, 
presents a situation which seems to 
call for the most earnest thought on 
the part of public authorities and all 
the leaders of public opinion in this 
country. 

“The Norfolk Journal and Guide 
under caption the “More Padding of 
our Crime Statistics” said editorially: 
“A young couple sitting in an auto- 
mobile at night on a public highway 
is attacked. The man is shot, the 
wound destroying his larnyx and 
powers of speech. The young woman 
told the police she was raped by two 
Negroes. Instantly, the police ma- 
chinery of three counties and an 
armed posse are at work to apprehend 
the Negroes. After a week of in- 
tensive search and examination or 
nearly a hundred suspects they give 
up the hunt. Then the father of the 
young woman and another white man 
are arrested on evidence strong 
enough to connect them with the 
crime. They were subsequently re- 
leased, but suspicion shifted from Ne- 
gro connection with the crime. Thus. 
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ended another chapter in our crime 
history in which it is brought out and 
reemphasized that white America is 
getting away with a lot of murder 


y 


for which black America has to pay: 
To show that this is no idle deduction 
here are a few cases in substantiation: 


1928. Columbia, South Carolina—White wo- 
man signs affidavit repudiating testimony which 
sent Ben Bess, Negro, to prison for life on 
charge of rape. She admitted framing him. 
Bess is pardoned in 1929 after serving 13 
years. 

1928. Atlanta,/ Georgia—Jim Moore, white, 
makes death-bed confession of murder for 
which Jim Richardson, Negro, had been con- 
victed and served eighteen years of a life sen- 
tence. Richardson is freed. 

1929. Centerville, Tennessee— Mrs. Zora 
Lynn, charged she and two grand-daughters, 
Mrs. Stella Gordon and Mrs. Hattie Plunkett 
were attacked by Turley Wright, Negro. Both 
Mrs. Gordon and Mrs. Plunkett corroborated 
Mrs. Lynn’s testimony. The defense produced 
two white men, Allen and Abe Beech, who 
testified they were in company with the grand- 
daughters at a place several miles away at 
the hour of the alleged attack. All three 
women then confessed perjury. Prosecuting 
attorneys quit in disgust. In spite of this, 


Wright was convicted and given ten years 
in prison! Won freedom on appeal to higher 
court. 

29. Savannah, Georgia—Lonnie Horne 


19 
(face black) leaps on running board of auto- 
mobile and robs its occupants. He is killed 
when the car passed too near a post. Exami- 
nation of body reveals that he is a white man, 
face blacked with charcoal. 

1929. Norfolk, Virginia—_Mrs. Blanche Cor- 
rington is attacked and severely beaten in 
her home by a man whose face is black. In 
the struggle she tore open the man’s shirt and 
discovered that her assailant was a white man 
with face blacked. Assailant was not caught 
by police. 

1930. Florida—William R. Carver, white, 
reports to police that Ben Whitehead, Negro, 
entered his home, killed his wife. and child, 
and in turn killed himself. Coroner’s jury 
exonerates Carver. Insurance company steps in 
and investigates. Results: Carver confesses 
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that he killed his wife, his baby, and the 
Negro. Carver got life imprisonment. 

1930. Dave Brockington and Dave Locke, 
Negroes, arrested on suspicion of having mur- 
dered Mrs. Stephens English, white. Officers 
declared the Negroes confessed. Lynching is 
narrowly averted. Men produce perfect alibi, 
are acquitted, and suspicion is fastened on 
husband of woman. 

1930. Houston, Texas—White woman charged 
that Isaac Pugh, bellboy, attacked her. Later 
confessed that she invented the charge in or- 
der to invite sympathy and bring about a re- 
conciliation between her stepfather and her 
mother. 

1930. Fort Worth, Texas—A. P. Boyd 
and John Alsup, white, framed Will Tate and 
George Terrell, Negroes, in attempted daylight 
bank robbery in order to collect $5,000 reward. 

1930. Jackson, Mississippi—Illinois Central 
railroad posted reward of $3,000 for arrest 
and conviction of person or persons responsi- 
ble for two wrecks. One Godwin, ‘“‘private 
detective,” arrested Oliver Lambert, Negro, 
and murderously beat Lambert until he wrung 
a confession from him. Railroad investigates 
and finds that Lambert had been at another 
point at time of both attempted wrecks, and 
that ‘the “private detective” had framed him 
in order to collect the reward. 

And so it runs. A very interesting study 
for those concerned with criminology, and a 
very serious thing for the Negro race, which 
frequently has to bear the onus of crimes 
committed by members of the white race. 

When one takes into consideration the 
menial attitudes which control race relations 
in the South, and the social and economic reac- 
tions to crimes committed by Negroes, every 
time a member of the race commits a crime 
or is charged with a crime which a member 
of the other race committed, it increases the 
handicap under which the race is laboring 
in its struggle to command confidence and 
social justice. 

Those who commit crimes and undertake 
to fasten them upon Negroes are wise enough 
to take advantage of the social thinking which 
instantly associates the word Negro with 
crime, and crime with Negro. How this 
situation is going to be remedied is just another 
problem in the Negro’s path. Happily recent 
disclosures are serving to draw attention to 
it. 


one P DIVISION XXI 
THE NEGRO AND LYNCHING 


Lynchings Before the Civil War 

Phillips in his “American Negro 
Slavery,” pages 458-563 and 511-572 
gives extended information about 
rape and the lynching of Negroes 
in the days of slavery. He points 
out that in Virginia from 1780 to 
1864 there were seventy-three slaves 
convicted for rape, and thirty-two con- 
victed for attempted rape. In Baldwin 
County, Georgia, in 1812, a Negro was 
convicted of rape and sentenced to be 
hanged. Near Gallatin, Mississippi, in 
1843, two slaves were lynched for rape 
and murder. - 

LYNCHINGS, WHITES AND NEGROES 


1882-1930 

Year Whites Negroes Total 
1882 65 49 114 
1883 79 52 131 
1884 158 52 210 
1885 104 80 184 
1886 63 74 137 
1887 48 73 131 
1888 70 70 140 
1889 81 95 176 
1890 37 90 127. 
1891 71 121 192 
1892 100 155 255 
1893 46 I55 201 
1894 56 134 190 
1895 59 112 171 
1896 51 80 131 
1897 44 122 166 
1898 25 102 T27, 
1899 23 84 107 
1900 8 107 115 
IQO1 28 107 135 
1902 II 86 97 
1903 17 86 103 
1904 4 83 87 
1905 5 61 66 
1906 8 65 73 
1907 3 60 63 
1908 7 93 100 
1909 14 73 87 
1910 9 65 74 
IQII 8 63 Wie 
1912 4 61 65 
1913 I 50 51 
1914 3 49 52 
1915 13 54 :, 
1916 4 50 
eae 2 36 38 
1918 4 60 64 
1919 4 76 83 
1920 8 53 61 
1921 5 59 64 
1922 6 51 Dy 
1923 4 29 33 
1924 fe) 16 16 
192 Co) 17 17 
f0ee os Ze 30 
1927 ° 16 16 
1928 a 10 II 
1929 3 7 10 
1930 I 20 21 

Total 1375 3,386 4,761. 
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LYNCHINGS BY STATES 


; 1882-1930 

State Whites Negroes Total 
- Alabama 46 296 342 
Arizona 35 I 36 
» Arkansas 64 230 294 
California 42 4 46 
Colorado 70 6 70 
Connecticut ° (0) ° 
Delaware ° I I 
Florida 25 241 266 
Georgia 34 474 508 
Idaho 16 6 22 
Illinois I5 16 Or 
Indiana 33 19 Re 
lowa 19 I 20 
Kansas 34 18 52 
~ Kentucky 2 I51 213 
Louisiana 60 328 388 
Maine o ° ° 
Maryland 3 27 30 
Massachusetts to) te) ° 
Michigan 4 4 8 
Minnesota 6 3 9 
Mississippi 45 500 545 
Missouri 53 63 116 
Montana gi 2 93 
Nebraska 55 5 60 
Nevada I2 oO 12 
New Hampshire to) fe) to) 
New Jersey to) I I 
New Mexico 39 4 43 
New York I I 2 
North Carolina 14 85 99 
North Dakota 12 2 14 
Ohio 9 13 22 
Oklahoma 116 44 160 
Oregon 22 3 25 
Pennsylvania I 5 6 
Rhode Island te) o) co) 
» South Carolina 5 154 159 
South Dakota 34 ) 34 
» Tennessee 44 196 240 
Texas 143 349 492 
Utah 6 3 9 
Vermont to) Co) to) 
» Virginia 10 88 104 
Washington 30 fo) 30 
West. Virginia 15 35 50 
Wisconsin 6 ° 6 
Wyoming 38 7 45 
Total 1,375 3,386 4,761 


According to the files of the Libera- 
tor, three slaves and one free Negro 
were legally executed for rape and 
two slaves legally executed for at- 
tempted rape. Near Mobile, Alabama, 
in May, 1835, two Negroes were 
burned to death for the murder of 
two children. On April 28, 1836, a 
Negro was burned to death at St, 
Louis, for killing a deputy sheriff. 
From 1850 to 1860, according to the 
records of the Liberator, there appears 
to have been more of a tendency for 
the people to take the law in their 
own hands. Out of forty-six Negroes 
put to death for the murder of own- 
ers and overseers, twenty were 
legally executed and twenty-six were 
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summarily executed. Nine of these 
were burned at the stake. For the 
crime of rape upon white women, 
three Negroes were legally executed, 
and four were burned at the stake. 


It is to be noted that lynching as 
an institution developed, apart from 
slavery, as a frontier tribunal, espe- 
cially in connection with the estab- 
lishing of law and order in the gold 
mining camps of California and other 


parts of the Far West. See “Ban- 
croft, Hubert Howe: Popular Tri- 
bunals. San Francisco. 1872. Two 


Volumes. A history of lynch law in 
the West, mainly in California.” 


LYNCHINGS AND INSTANCES Ot PRE- 
VENTIONS OF LYNCHINGS 1914-1930 


Number Number 
Year Lynchings Persons 

Prevented Lynched 
1914 52 16 
1915 67 19 
1916 54 18 
IQ1I7 38 18 
1918 64 13 
IQIQ 83 37 
1920 61 56 
Ig2I 64 72 
1922 37 58 
1923 33 52 
1924 16 45 
1925 17 39 
1926 30 33 
1927 16 2 
1928 II 2 
1929 10 2 
1930 2i 40 


Four-Fifths of Lynchings for Crimes 
Other Than Rape 


From the best and most accurate 
sources of information it is found that 
in the forty-four years, 1885-19380, 
there were 894 persons, 60 whites and 
884 Negroes, put to death by mobs, 
under the charge of rape or attempted 
rape. This is one-fifty or 20.8 per cent 
of the total number of persons, 4306, 
who were lynched during that period. 
On the other hand, 3412 or four-fifths 
of those lynched were for causes other 
than rape. This refutes the charge 
that the majority of lynchings are for 
the crime of rape. 


An investigation into the causes of 
lynchings made some time ago showed 
that over ten per cent of the Negroes 
lynched were for such minor offenses 
as grave robbery, threatened political 
exposure, slander, self-defense, wife- 
beating, cutting levees, kidnapping, 
voodooism, poisoning horses, writing 
insulting letters, incendiary language, 
swindling, jilting a girl, colonizing Ne- 
groes, turning states evidence, politi- 
cal troubles, gambling, quarrelling, 
poisoning wells, throwing stones, un- 
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Causes of Lynching Classified 


1889-1929 

n 

S| 

B 

~ . m 
= Zz 2 ne on 3 

Ses ol ees 
wp PREIS sat) Surah oie. eau iare 4 3 
oO ° on Co] B93 9a ¢ =a 
8 Bn joa Deed (Samet ies! (251) 
1889 biz 5 34 4 i he 63 
1890 25 2 26 2 Siew Eee 67 
1891 52 2 38 2 2B SS 70 
1892 88 4 7 12 38 2 74 
1893 56 2 34 4 10 2 92 
1894 73 2 42 10 16 6 4I 
1895 71 I 29 13 20 I 36 
1896 2 9 29 6 ig OSs 31 
1897 68 5 25 9 23 “2 34 
1898 74 5 1I 7 8 2 20 
1899 56 re 5 6 6 es 34 
1900 43 10 18 13 Tunis 24 
IQO1 48 9 21 8 Ns I 2 
1902 43 7 19 II I ate 15 
1903 53 8 16 7 ae I 19 
1904 36 4 14 6 ¥ 2 24 
1905 34 4 15 4 2 ri 
1906 24 Gd 16 14 ¥ I 9 
1907 20 7, 13 Il 4 I 7 
1908 50 10 14 6 4 3 32 
1909 28 12 , 18 I 3 5 
1910 38 6 16 8 2 2 2 
IQII 37 4 9 6 I 4 10 
1912 37 6 10 © i 3 5 
1913 20 ET 5 5 Zz I 8 
L914 30 8 6 i I pe 6 
1915 26 10 II ae 9 3 8 
1916 20 7 3 9 8 2 S 
IQI7 6 2 7 5 2 2 I4 
1918 28 2 10 6 2 =e 16 
I9I9Q 28 ae 9 bate) I 6 26 
1920 22 9 15 3 eS 3 9 
1921 19 ie 16 3 ee 5) 16 
1922 15 5 14 5 4 2 12 
1923 5 S 6 rt I I 14 
192. 4 2 5) = ae 3 ae 
1925 8 I 4 2 —— I I 
1926 8613 3 2 3 I I 7 
1927 7 2 2 3 oo eee 2 
1928 5 3 2 ae — “2 I 
1929 I 3 3 = ate 2 I 
1930 be Pee 8 2 3 


Total 1399 214 622 249 Pe 66 897 
popularity, making threats, circulat- 
ing scandals, being troublesome, bad 
reputation, drunkenness, strike riot- 
ing, insults, supposed offenses, insult- 
ing women, fraud, criminal abortion, 
alleged stock poisoning, enticing ser- 
vant away, etc. : 

Lynching Legislation 

: 1925-1930 

Federal Anti-Lynching Bills—The 
Dyer anti-lyrching bill was again 
introduced in Congress in 1925 and 
re-introduced in 1929, 

In 1926, an anti-lynching bill was 
introduced in the House of Represen- 
tatives by Representative Berger 
from Wisconsin and in the Senate by 
Senator McKinley from _ Illinois. 
Neither bill was acted upon. In 1928, 
Representative Berger introduced a 
new anti-lynching bill. This was al- 
so lost. 


VIRGINIA ANTI-LYNCHING LAW 


In 1929, Representative Stone, of 
Oklahoma, introduced a joint resolu- 
tion in Congress providing for a com- 
mission to investigate and study the 
lynching evil in the United States. 
The measure, which was lost, provided 
that the commission should report its 
findings and recommendations to Con- 
gress on or before January 1, 1931. 

Representative T. A. Yon, of Florida, 
introduced in Congress in 1930 a reso- 
lution requesting the President to 
make provision for the studying of 
lynching in the southwestern states. 

State Anti-Lynching Laws—lIn the 
period 1925-1930 anti-lynching bills 
were introduced in the following state 
legislatures: Georgia, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, South Carolina, 
and Texas. 

The 1927 Delaware General Assem- 
bly passed an anti-lynching bill which 
was vetoed by the Governor. In this 
same year the Nebraska legislature 
passed an anti-lynching law requiring 
counties to vay $1,000 to the heirs of 
any person killed by a mob within their 
boundaries. 

Virginia Anti-Lynching Law 

The 1928 session of the General 
Assembly of Virginia enacted an 
anti-lynching law, the provisions of 
which are as follows: 

t..Be it enacted by the General Assembly 
of Virginia, that a collection of people, 
assembled for the purpose and with the in- 
tention of committing an assault and/or bat- 
tery upon any person and without authority 
of law, shall be deemed a “‘mob” for the pur- 
pose of this act; and any act of violence by a 
“mob” upon the body of any person, which 
shall result in the death of such person, shall 
constitute a “lynching” within the meaning 
of this act. e74 

2. The “lynching” of any person within 
this state by a “mob,” shall be deemed mur- 
der, and any and every person composing a 
“mob’? and any and every accessory thereto, 
by which any person is lynched, shall be guilty 
of murder and upon conviction, shall be pun- 
ished as provided in chapter one hundred and 
seventy-eight of the Code of Virginia. f 

3. Anv and every person comoosing a ‘‘mob,”’ 
which shall commit an assault and/or battery 
upon any person without authority of law, 
shall be guilty of a felony, and upon convic- 
tion, shall be confined in the penitentiary, not 
less than one year nor more than ten years; 
provided, however, that if such injury shall re- 
sult in the death of such persons each and every 
principal and accessory of such “mob,” and ac- 
cessory thereto, shall be guilty of murder, and 
upon conviction, shall be punished as _ pro- 
vided in paragraph two of this act. 

4. It shall be the duty of the attorney for 
the Commonwealth, of any county or city 
in which a “lynching”? may occur, to promptly 
and diligently endeavor to ascertain the iden- 
tity of the persons who in any way partici- 
pated therein, or who composed the “mob” 
which perpetrated the same, and have them 
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ap»rehended and to promptly proceed with 
the prosecution of any and all persons so 
found; and to the end that such offenders may 
not escape proper punishment, such attorney 
for the Commonwealth may be assisted in all _ 
such endeavors and prosecutions, by the At- 
torney-General, or other prosecutors designated 
by the governor for the purpose; and the 
governor shall have full authority to spend 
such ‘sums as he may deem necessary for the 
purpose of seeking out the identity, and ap- 
prehending the members of such guilty ‘‘mob.” 

5. When any person charged with a criminal 
offense, who shall be in custody, either in the 
hands of some county or state officer, or in 
the jail or any county, shall be taken by any 
mob, either from the custody or such officers 
or from the jail in which he may be con- 
fined, and by such mob, lynched, the county 
from whose jail, or from the officers, in which 
such person was so taken and lynched, shall 
be responsible in damages not exceeding twenty- 
five hundred dollars, to be recovered by the 
personal representatives of the person so 
lynched by action begun and prosecuted as 
provided for in paragraph nine of this act. 

6. Any county or city may recover the 
amount of any payment made by it under the 
provisions of section five of this act, in any 
appropriate action, either collectively or indi- 
vidually, from any of the persons composing 
such mob, and any person present at such 
lynching, with a hostile intent, shall be equally. 
liable and may be included as a party defen- 
dant in any such action. 

7. Nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued to relieve any member of any such 
mob from civil liability to the personal repre- 
sentative of the victim of such lynching, be- 
yond, and in addition to the amount of 
damages paid by any county or city, as pro- 
vided for in this act. 

8. Any person suffering death from a mob 
attempting to lynch another person, shall come 
within the provisions of this act, and his per- 
sonal representative shall be entitled to re- 
lief in the same manner and to the same ex- 
tent as if he were the originally intended vic- 
tim of such mob. 

9. Jurisdiction of all actions and prosecutions 
under any of the provisions of this act, shall 
be in the circuit court of the county, or cor- 
poration court of the city wherein a lynching 
may occur, or of the county or city from which 
the person lynched may have been taken, as 
aforesaid. 


Presidents Coolidge and Hoover 
Speak Against the Lynching 
Evil 

President Coolidge in his 1926 an- 
nual message to Congress said: “The 
social well-being of our country re- 
quires our constant effort for the 
amelioration of race prejudice and the 
extension to all elements of equal 
opportunity and equal protection un- 
der the laws which are guaranteed 
by the Constitution. The federal 
government especially is charged with 
this obligation in behalf of the colored 
people of the nation. Not only their 
remarkable progress, their devotion 
and their loyalty, but our duty to 
ourselves under our claim that we 
are enlightened people, requires us to 
use all our power to protect them 
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from the crime of lynching. Although 
violence of this kind has very much 
decreased, while any of it remains 
we cannot justify neglecting to make 


every effort to eradicate it by law.” ’ 


President Coolidge’s 1928 message 
to: Congress contained the following 
relative to lynching: “The colored 
people have been victims of the crime 
of lynching, which has in late years 
somewhat decreased. Some parts of 
the South already have wholesome 
laws for its restraint and punishment. 
Their examples might well be fol- 
lowed by other states, and by such 
immediate remedial legislation as the 
federal government can extend under 
the Constitution.” 

Because of the increase in lynchings 
in the summer of 1930, President 
Hoover was opportuned by the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People to make a 
statement relative to this evil. He re- 
plied through one of his secretaries as 
follows: “Every decent citizen must 
condemn the lynching evil as an under- 
mining of the very essence of both jus- 
tice and democracy.” 

Southern Governors Denounce 
Lynching 

Owing to the fact that lynching in 
the South became more or less a poli- 
tical issue in Senator Coleman L. 
Blease’s campaign in 1930 for re- 
election to the United States Senate 
from South Carolina, southern gover- 
nors were requested to state their 
views on the crime of lynching. The 
statements of seven of these gover- 
nors follow: 

Governor John Garland Pollard of 
Virginia: “I think lynching is bar- 
barous. While I am governor of Vir- 
ginia every power vested in me by law 
will be used to prevent any such blot 
on our civilization. My predecessors 
in office and a vast majority of the 
good people of this state take the 
same view, and fortunately lynchings 
in Virginia have been very rare.” 


Gov. O. Max Gardner of North Caro- 
lina: “I regard lynching and every 
other form of mob violence not only 
as morally wrong in every instance, 
but as fundamentally destructive of 
the rights of every citizen. Under our 
system of government every man, ir- 
respective of race, condition or the 
crime he has committed, is entitled to 
a trial by jury, to be represented by 
counsel, and to have his guilt and 
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punishment judicially determined in 
the light of the law of facts.” 

‘Gov. John G. Richards of South 
Carolina: “There can be no justifica- 
tion for lynching. This has always 
been my position, and since becoming 
governor of South Carolina I have 
used every power at my command to 
prevent a resort to such illegal prac- 
tices. I have taken an oath to support 
the Constitution of the United States 
and the State of South Carolina, and 
this I have faithfully observed, and 
will, of course, continue to observe as 
long as I am governor of South 
Carolina.” 

Governor L. G. Hardman of Georgia: 
“TI wish to say that I am opposed to 
lynching or mob violence in any form. 
The Constitution of our country pro- 
vides for a right of a trial by a jury 
which is fundamental in our national 
constitution . . . The principle of mob 
violence is fundamentally wrong. The 
words of our Georgia motto are wis- 
dom, justice and moderation.” 

Governor Flem D. Sampson of Ken- 
tucky: “I am unalterably opposed to 
mob law in any and all cases. If a 
mob may settle one case it may settle 
all cases. The constitution of Ken- 
tucky must be respected and all the 
power of the state will be comman- 
deered to protect the most humble citi- 
zen in his constitutional rights, and 
afford any and all accused of crime 
a fair and impartial trial in our 
regularly constituted courts.” ; 

Governor Huey P. Long of Louisi- 
ana: “I have been governor of this 
state for two years and not one, white 
or black, has been lynched during that 
time. The policy of my administration 
has been to compel an observance of 
the law on both sides. That is, there be 
no pardon except the authority of the 
state; that is, that the state admini- 
sters all “revenge” of the law after 
due process. I recently refused to be 
bludgeoned into setting an early date 
for hanging to avoid a lynching, tak- 
ing the stand that the customary de- 
lays would apply to all and that the 
state would not be pushed by a threat 
of violence. There was no lynching.” 


Governor Dan Moody of Texas: “A 
lawless execution at the hands of a 
mob is murder under the definition of 
that offense in our statues, and every 
participant in such an act is guilty 
of violating both the law of God and 
man. 


SOUTHERN WHITE WOMEN ON LYNCHING 


“Every act of mob violence is a re- 
proach to the community in which it 
is committed. and is an undeserved re- 
flection upon the willingness of. the 
good citizenship of the community to 
enforce the law through the regularly 
established courts of justice. Our 
government is one of law, and how- 
ever atrocious or revolting the crime 
of the mob’s victims may be, there 
can be no justification for setting 
aside the orderly rule of law by an 
unruly mob, and there is no such 
thing as mob justice.” 

Statements Southern White Women 
on Lynching 

The Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation has made the following 
compilation by states, of the state- 
ments of southern white women with 
respect to lynchings: 

ALABAMA he 

It is inconceivable to us that mob violence 
is possible within our government and that 
groups of irresponsible individuals can usurp 
the rower of properly constituted authority. 

Therefore, we protest: 

1. Against all mob violence by any race 
for any crime. : 7 

2. Against the claim that lynching is neces- 
sary for the protection of white womanhood. 

3. Against a double standard of morals, 
which tends toward amalgamation of the races 
‘and threatens racial integrity. fie! 

We pledge ourselves uncompromisingly to 
a single standard of morals for all, and to 
this end we call upon the manhood of our 
own race to join with us in a crusade for 
the protection of the womanhood of both 
races. 

We pledge ourselves to endeavor to create 
a public sentiment which will establish justice 
and righteousness in our state for every hu- 
man being of whatever race or nationality. 

ARKANSAS 

Unless the Constitution of the United 
States is sacredly upheld by the duly consti- 
tuted authorities, the personal and collective 
security of America will be swept away and 
she will live in terror and dread of violence 
at the hands of unknown and unauthorized 
forces. 

We, therefore, declare our fidelity to the 
basic principles of American government, and 
to the flag which protects our lives, our homes, 
and the sacredness of our persons. In _all 
fairness we demand at the hands of public 
officials the same protection for the lowliest 
and most helpless, not only of our own race, 
but of the Negro race to which we are bound 
by cords which cannot be broken. 

We view with alarm the cheapness of hu- 
man life. -We call upon the courts for a 
speedy and sure administration of the law, 
and for the execution of justice, in the han- 
dling of all races and colors, to the end that 
all citizens may respect and uphold the ma- 
jesty of the law. 

We recognize that the degradation of wo- 
man is the doom of any race and that among 
the number of underlying causes of the pres- 
ent racial situation in America is the lack of 
respect and protection for Negro womanhood. 

Recognizing with sympathetic . appreciation 
the high standards of virtue set by the best 
element of Negro women, we pledge ourselves 
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to an effort to emphasize the single standard 
of morals for both men and women, that 
racial integrity may be assured, not to one 
race but to both. 

Believing that silence and inaction in the 
face of undisputed evils paralyzes the soul, 
we pledge ourselves to a calm and wunimpas- 
sioned study of this whole question and 
active participation in all worthy efforts tu 
make our country a better place in which the 
weak and most unprotected may live in se- 
curity and peace. 

GEORGIA 

We have a deep sense of appreciation of the 
chivalry of men who would give their lives 
for the purity and safety of the women of 
their own race, yet we feel constrained to de- 
clare our convictions concerning the methods 
sometimes employed in this supposed protection, 

We find in our hearts no extenuation for 
crime, be it violation of womanhood, mob- 
violence or the illegal taking of human life. 

We are convinced that if there is any one 
crime more dangerous than another, it is “‘that 
crime which strikes at the roots of and under- 
mines constituted’ authority, breaks all laws 
and restraints of civilization, substitutes mob- 
violence and masked irresponsibility for es- 
tablished justice,’’ and deprives society of a 
sense of protection against barbarism. 

Therefore, we believe that ‘‘no falser ap- 
peal can be made to southern manhood than 
that mob violence is necessary for the protec- 
tion of womanhood,’ or that the brutal prac- 
tice of lynching and burning of human beings 
is an expression of chivalry. We believe that 
these methods are no protection to anything 
or anybody, but that they jeopardize every 
right and every security that we possess. 


KENTUCKY 

While fully sensible of the fine chivalry dis- 
played by the white man in his protection of 
the white woman, we plead for the protection 
of the purity of all womanhood and we urge 
that the integrity of the Negro home shall be 
held inviolate by the men of both races. 

We believe that all citizens without regard 
to race or class should be protected in their 
lives and property by the constituted authori- 
ties who are known and responsible for their 
deeds. 

We hold that no circumstances can justify 
the disregard of civil law and human rights 
involved in lynchings and other forms of mob 
violence. 

We deplore the fact that 
so stigmatized our people that 
tian countries our Christian 
discredited: 

Therefore, while thankful for our Kentucky 
law against lynching and the fact that it has 
been upheld, we pledge ourselves to uphold 
our officials in every effort to enforce the law 
and to use our utmost influence to secure the 
speedy prosecution of persons involved in mob 
murder and of public officials who fail to up- 
hold the law. . 

LOUISIANA 

We register herewith our protest against the 
barbaric custom of lynching, which arouses 
violent and unchristian passions, bring laws 
into disrepute, is inhuman and brutal, and un- 
used outside of our own land of America. We 
hold that no circumstances can ever justify 
such disregard of law and that in no instance 
is it an exhibition of chivalric consideration for 
the honor of womanhood, 


MISSISSIPPI 
We place ourselves on record as unalterably 
opposed to mob murder. The barbaric practice 
of lynching arouses unchristian passions, vio- 
lates the sovereignty of our state, destroys the 


such deeds have 
in non-Chris- 
civilization is 
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majesty of the law, brings Mississippi into dis- 
repute in the eyes of the world, and brutalizes 
all those who come within its evil influence. 
As southern women, we hold that no circum- 
stances can ever justify mob action and that 
in no instance is it an exhibition of chivalric 
consideration for the honor of womanhood. 
“We commend our government for calling 
out troops to suppress mob activities, urge all 
sheriffs to meet attempts on their jails with 
force and call upon grand juries and officers 
of the law to prosecute vigorously the lynch- 


ers in  Mississipp1 who have unlawfully 
slaughtered six men within the past two 
months. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
_ We believe that violence has no place where 
people lend their support in every possible way 
to the agencies constituted by the people for 
the apprehension, trial and punishment of of- 
fenders against society. We resent the as- 
sertion that criminality can be controlled by 
lawless outbreaks, and woman’s honor by 
tected by savage acts of revenge. 


OKLAHOMA 

We believe that the government should pro- 
tect all citizens, regardless of class or color, 
and that life and property should be held 
sacred. 

We hold, therefore, that no circumstances 
can ever justify such disregard of law and 
human rights as is involved in the crime of 
lynching and other forms of mob violence, and 
that in no instance can this be regarded as an 
exhibition of chivalry. 

We pledge ourselves to efforts for creating 
in our citizenship a demand for full justice 
for the Negro, more consideration for his 
achievements, and less glaring publicity on 
crimes attributed to the race. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

We believe that the double standard of 
morals in sex and in race is a quicksand un- 
derneath our civilization. 

We appeal for a public sentiment which will 
no longer tolerate this evil, but will demand 
protection for all womanhood. 

There is no greater fallacy than that which 
holds up the shield of womanhood in defense 
of the crime of lynching and burning of hu- 
man beings. 

Therefore, we repudiate such a sentiment and 
condemn all such practices. 

TENNESSEE 

Unless lawlessness and mob violence can be 
checked, the very foundation of our civiliza- 
tion is endangered. ‘The lynchings and burn- 
ings that have taken place throughout our na- 
tion in such appalling numbers have brought 
not only our Christianity, but also our civili- 
zation into question the world over. 

Witnessing these atrocrities, the sensibilities 
of great masses of men and women have been 
deadened, and even little children have had 
their lives blighted; yet even women have 
sometimes stood in benuthbered silence, either 
fearing or not knowing how to utter a cry 
of protest. 

No longer can we fail to find our voice 
and to act with all possible vigor. We there- 
fore, pledge ourselves— 

1. To strive to arouse public opinion in 
every possible way; 
2. To uphold our public officials in their 
efforts to enforce law; : 
3. To use our utmost influence in such 
law-making as shall bring about the speedy 
prosecution of all who engage in mob violence 
and all officials who fail to uphold the law. 
‘EXAS 


Lynching is the biack spot on America’s soul. 
So long as America holds the record for its 
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illegal taking of life, so long as the headlines 
of foreign papers carry in large letters, 
“America Burns Another. Negro,’ just so long 
will her shame be world-wide. We have no 
security unless the law protects us. Mob vio- 
lence knows no law. As women, as the mothers 
of men, we protest. We condemn every viola- 
tion of law in the taking of life no matter 
what the crime. 

We declare ourselves for law and order at 
all costs. The public has a right to prompt 
and sustained justice and should demand such 
of officials and courts. We believe that America 
should not permit ignorance and prejudice to 


be capitalized. 
VIRGINIA 
We declare ourselves for a single standard 


.of morals, for the protection of all womenhood, 


and for equal punishment for all offenders 
against the same. 

We stand uncompromisingly against lawless- 
ness in all forms, for the administration of 
justice through the regular official channels 
and not by self-constituted bodies for which 
there is no place in our midst. We pledge our- 
selves to uphold the hands of our officials in the 
maintenance of law. 


WOMAN’S GENERAL COMMITTEE, 
COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL 
COOPERATION 


Whereas, lynching, at one time practiced 
only as a punishment by the mob for the 
violation of womanhood, is now resorted to 
even for robbery, petty crime, or no crime; 
and 

Whereas, at present the responsibility for 
the punishment of lynchers and the abolition 
of evil rests solely in the several state govern- 
ments; and 

Whereas, we, the Woman’s Committee of the 
Commission on _ Interracial Cooperation, are 
overwhelmed with a deep sense of humiliation 
that this hideous crime is heralded abroad as 
the only means available to men for the pro- 
tection of womanhood; and 

Whereas, we likewise suffer because of the 
seeming impotence of our state governments 
in the protection of human life and in their 
inability to find and punish lynchers and mem- 
bers of mobs, who, in the absence of suffi- 
cient law enforcement by the regularly con- 
stituted authorities, presume to assume the 
role of judge and jury—thus themselves be- 
coming the greatest of law violators; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, (1) That we deplore the failure 
of state governments to handle this, the most 
conspicuous enemy to justice and righteous- 
hess, and the most flagrant violation of the 
Constitution of our great nation; 

(1) That we definitely set ourselves to the - 
task of creating such sentiment as is possible 
to us in each state of our territory to the end 
that not only sufficient laws shall be enacted 
to enable the trusted officers of the law to 
discharge their full duty, but to secure the 
enforcement of the laws now in existence; 

(3)> That this resolution be presented to all 
Our cooperating organizations and state com- 
mittees in an effort to put into effect such 
plans as are necessary to secure a sustained 
effort on the part of our women to the ac- 
complishments of these ends. 


Twenty-one Prominent Southern 
Women Protest Lynchings 


On November 5, 1930, twenty-one 
women, prominent in the religious, 
educational and social life of the 
South, met in Atlanta, Georgia, Sat- 


OPPOSE LYNCH “DEFENSE” 





urday, and broadcasted to the world 
a repudiation of lynching as “a defense 
of womanhood,” they called upon 
America to make an end of this crime 
“which discredits our civilization and 
our religion around the globe.” 

The meeting was called by the 
Commission on Interracial Coopera- 
tion to plan a sustained south-wide 
crusade, through all available agen- 
cies, against mob violence. Efforts 
are to be made to enlist the or- 
ganized bodies of women, religious 
and civic, and a special appeal will be 
made to the governors of the various 
states, in the belief that their in- 
fluence may be made an effective fac- 
tor in the prevention of lynching, as 
has been demonstrated in Alabama, 
North Carolina, and other states. 
Those present at the meeting were: 

Mrs. Una Roberts Lawrence,. St. 
Louis, Missouri; Mrs. J. Morgan 
Stevens and Miss M. M. Lackley, Jack- 
son, Mississippi; Mrs. Ernest Moore, 
Clarksdale, Mississippi; Mrs. W. C. 
Winborough, Shreveport, Léuisiana; 
Mrs. J. H. McCoy, Athens, Alabama; 
Mrs. Maud Henderson, Birmingham, 
Alabama; Mrs. W. A. Newell, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina; 
Young, Nashville, Tennessee; Mrs. R. 
L. Harris and Mrs. G. V. Patterson, 
Knoxville, Tennessee; Mrs. Willie 
Snow Ethridge, Macon, Georgia; Mrs. 
Frank W. Smith, Mrs. W. T. Martin, 
and Miss Elizabeth Head, Atlanta, 
Georgia; Mrs. L. H. Jennings, Colum- 
bia, “South Carolina; Mrs. P. O. 
Arrowsmith, Kingstree, South Caro- 
lina; Mrs. W. A. Turner, Newnan, 
Georgia; Miss Abigail Curlee and Mrs. 
Jessie Daniel Ames, Decatur, Georgia. 
Mrs. Ames, who is director of the 
woman’s work department of the In- 
terracial Commission, presided at the 
meeting. Following is the statement 
which was unanimously adopted and 
given to the public. 

Oppose Lynch “Defense” 

“Distressed by the recent upsurge 
of lynching, and noting that people 
still condone such crimes on _ the 
ground that they are necessary to the 


Miss Louise 
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protection of womanhood, we, a group 
of white women representing eight 
southern states, desire publicly to re- 
pudiate and condemn such defense of 
lynching, and to put ourselves defi- 
nitely on record as opposed to this 
crime in every form and under all 
circumstances. 

“We are profoundly convinced that 
lynching is not a defense of woman- 
hood or of anything else, but rather a 
menace to private and public safety, 
and a deadly blow at our most sacred 
institutions. Instead of deterring ir- 
responsible and criminal classes from 
further crime, as it is argued, lynch- 
ing tends inevitably to destroy all re- 
spect for law and order. it represents 
the complete breakdown of govern- 
ment and the triumph of anarchy. It 
brutalizes the community where it 
occurs, including the women and chil- 
dren who frequently witness its orgies, 
and particularly the youth who are 
usually conspicuous participants. In 
its indiscriminate haste for revenge, 
the mob sometimes takes the lives 
of innocent persons, and often inflicts 
death for minor offenses. It brings 
contempt upon America as the only 
country where such crimes occur, 
discredits our civilization, and dis- 
counts the Christian religion around 
the globe. 


“We would call attention to the fact 
that lynching is not alone the crime 
of ignorant and irresponsible mobs, 
but that every citizen who condones it, 
even by his silence, must accept a 
share of its guilt. 

“We, therefore, call upon all our 
public officials to use every power at 
their disposal to protect from mob 
anarchy the laws they are sworn to 
defend; upon our religious leaders to 
ery aloud against this crime till it 
ceases to exist; upon parents and 
teachers to train up a generation in- 
capable of such relapses into bar- 
barism; upon all right-thinking men 
and women to do their utmost in every 
way for the complete eradication of 
this crime.” 





DIVISION XXII 
MORTALITY STATISTICS 


Mortality Negroes Prior to Civil War 


Louis I. Dublin, statistician for the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, in an article in the American 
Mercury for September, 1927 dis- 
cusses somewhat at length the mor- 
tality of the Negro prior to the Civil 
War. His statement is as follows: 

“Turning now to the other item 
affecting natural increase, namely, 
mortality, one finds two conflicting 
opinions regarding the Negro prior to 
the Civil War. One holds that health 
conditions on the plantations were 
good; that the slaves were adequately 
housed and fed; that outdoor work, to- 
gether with the strict regime enforced, 
kept their morale high, and that in 
consequence the death rate was low 
and the life span of slaves long. The 
other view is that the horrors of the 
ocean voyage and the bad sanitary 
conditions of the Negro quarters on 
most’southern plantations resulted in 
an enormous death rate. Unfortunate- 
ly, reliable statistics in the modern 
sense are almost non-existent. The 
few figures available are for cities; 
whereas, most of the Negroes lived in 
rural districts, where a different mor- 
tality prevailed. 

“Turning now to urban conditions 
some records survive which show the 
comparative trend of Negro and white 
mortality during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. In such cities as 
Charleston, Savannah, and New Or- 
leans, the Negro death rates were very 
similar to those of the whites. The 
mortality, in general, was high, irre- 
spective of race, in this era, for there 
had been no development of sanitary 
science. Yellow fever particularly af- 
fected the whites; cholera, the blacks. 
Thus in 1838, a yellow fever year, the 
white mortality in Charleston was 54.5 
per 1000 as contrasted with 30.3 
among the colored people. In 1836, 
a cholera year, this situation was re- 
versed, the colored mortality being 
51.0 per 1000, and the white 24.6. In 
Savannah, shortly before the war, 
the white death rate was around 37 
per 1000; the colored, 34. In Mobile, 
the white death rate was much 
higher than the colored during the 
years between 1843 and 1855. On the 
other hand, in Baltimore, where a 





complete mortality record is avail- 
able from 1812 onward, the Negro 
death rate was uniformly higher be- 
fore the war than that of whites, 
except in 1821, 1853, 1854, and 1858. 

“As we move northward, we find 
the mortality among Negroes in- 
variably higher than among whites. 
In Philadelphia, for example, between 
1831 and 1840, the colored rate was 
approximately 31 per 1000 per annum 
as compared with 22 for the whites. 
Other northern cities, such as Boston, 
New Bedford, Providence, and New 
York, disclosed the same state of af- 
fairs. Summing up the evidence, it 
would appear that the mortality rate 
among the Negroes during the first 60 
years of the last century varied from 
25 to 385 per 1000 per annum, and was 
on the average, probably midway be- 
tween these two extremes. Apparently 
the period just before the Civil War 
saw the Negroes enjoying the best 
health that the race had ever witnessed 
up to that time, in America.” 


Present Trends in Negro 
Death Rates 

In the 1926 report of mortality 
statistics published in 1929 by the 
Census Bureau, the registration area 
from which the death rates of whites 
and Negroes were derived consisted 
of 41 states, the District of Columbia 
and 25 cities in the following non- 
registration states: Arkansas, Geor- 
gia, New Mexico, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota and Texas. The population of 
this area was white, 95,952,000 or 90 
per cent of the total white population; 
colored, 9, 215,000 or 79 per cent of 
the total colored population. The total 
number of deaths in the registration 
area was white, 1,113,104; colored, 
172,823, 

Death Rates Negroes and Some 

Foreign Countries 

The death rate per 14,000 for Ne- 
groes now is about what it was for 
whites thirty years ago. The rate 
for whites in 1900 was 17.1 per 1,000; 
that for Negroes in 1926 was 17.3. It 
further appears that at any one time 
the death rate among Negroes com- 
pares favorably with that of whites 
in many foreign countries as, for ex- 
ample, in 1910 the death rate per 
1,000 was for Hungary, 23.6; Ru- 


SOME RATES DECLINE OTHERS INCREASE 
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mania, 24.8; Spain, 23.3; Austria, Mortality statistics indicate that the 
21.3 Negroes of the United States, | death rates for both whites and 
24.1. - colored are decreasing. 
; Per Cent 
Death Rate Per 1,000 Whole Registration Area Decrease 
’ I9I0, 1912 1915 1916 1919 1920 1922 1926 1927 1910-1927 
White —_-_.— 14.6 13.5 13.0 13.6 12.4 12.6 II.4 11.6 10.8 26.0 
Colored _-_24.2 22.6 23.0 19.8 18.0 18.0 D7 18.8 17.3 28.5 
Per Cent 
Death Rate Per 1,000 Rural Part Registration Area Decrease 
‘ I9I0 Igr2 1915 1916 1919 1920 1922 1926 1927 1910-1927 
White —_-__- 13.3 12.3 12.0 12:5 T1.4 EL. 10.7 10.6 9-9 25.6 
Colored ~+--17.4 18.0 19.4 17.4 16.0 15.3 13.2 15.6 14.5 16.7 
Per Cent 
Death Rate Per 1,000 All Registration Area Decrease 
1910 IgI2 1915 1916 1919 1920 1922 1926 1927 1910-1927 
White —.+-+ 15.5 14.5 13.8 14.7 13.4 13.6 12.1 12.7 11.8 23.9 
Colored _---26.5 24.7 25.6 23.0 21.9 B27, 20.5 23.9 22.3 15.8 
DEATH RATES OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
Annual Crude Death Rate Per 1,000 Population 
A 1916 IQII 1906 IQOL 1881 
1925 1924 1923 to to to to to 
1920 1915 I9QIO 1905 1885 
United States (registration area) 11.8 11.8 Tes, 14.5 13.9 15,1 16.2 (x) 
PNGIStT AAAs er oe ee 9.2 9.5 9.9 10.8 10.7 10.7 11.7 Te 
ICU Re, ats he ot: Bees OO Se ae (x) (x) oes 21.9 20.0 22.3 24.2 30.1 
WWeleiwin Meese Seo eee eo (x) 13.0 Toe 15.8 14.6 15.9 17.0 20.6 
SEV iat a re ee 23-9 Bey, 30.6 30.1 30.6 30.8 26.7 (x) 
Ciiletes ese oe ett eS Se (x) 29.2 32.8 30.6 28.9 31.3 30.2 26.9 
Weriiarict 5 Shee. ten eee eS (x) 11.3 11.3 13.1 12.8 13.7 14.8 18.4 
Pagland and’ Wales} 2-22-2222 eo £22 Tse 11.6 14.5 14.3 14.7 16.0 19.4 
aniaade y-52 a5 22 ee eee (x) who 5 13.8 19.5 16.1 17.4 18.6 22.2 
Bip aciceieenr e 5 p Der Se aie etn Be * S51 Where *16.8 20.2 19.3 Ig.2 19.6 22 
GET Any Peer ae ee 11.9 12.2 13.9 19.0 U7a7. 1.) 19.9 25.3 
14°30 7%33.3 16.6 16.8 73 17.6 18.0 
(x) 16.6 21.8 19.3 21.0 21.9 27.20) 
exe 22.7 26.0 22.4 24.4 22.6 (x) 
21.2 22.8 23.6 20.0 20.9 20.5 (x) 
9.8 9.9 377 12.8 14.3 16.0 21.4 
NeW IL Plan ds te eee a eS 8.3 8.3 9.0 ‘10.7 9.2 9.8 9.9 10.9 
NOt wiay amas ee ee eS ee ees Per OLD we iee eee LO 14.1 13.2 13.8 14.5 7.2 
Ontario. arroyince® of 2a 2-2-4 (x) 10.8 11.8 13.2 T2i3, 14.0 13.0 11.4 
SCOLMAH eos a ae A ew kee oe Be 13.4 14.4 12.9 15.0 L.7. 16.1 17.0 19.6 
SWoehtt) ee Se SRL fs ae nee See eee (x) 19.7 oiee 24.6 eon 24.0 25.9 32.6 
Swede tier = saa as oe i ec Fr07 KT2 Og. et lTsA: 14.6 14.0 14.3 rE) 17.5 
SWALZeRIAG ee ee ee eee 12.2 12.5 11.8 14-9 14.3 16.0 17.5 21.3 
riety, ste ee ee ee (x) 11.8 11.4 i) 13.0 14.0 12.9 18.8 
(x) Figures not available 
* The figures are provisional. 
** Trish Free State. 
Some Death Rates Decline; Others measles, scarlet fever and diphtheria, 


Increase 


In 1911, the tuberculosis rate was 
880.8 deaths for each 100,000 colored 
persons. In 1927, the rate was 192.9 
or 49 per cent less. Other important 
diseases which show a death rate de- 
cline for Negroes are: “Typhoid, with 
a decline for the sixteen years, 1911- 
1927 from 44.4 per thousand to 18.3 
per thousand, a decline of 59 per 
cent; malaria, with a decline, 1911- 
1922, from 26.3 per thousand to 6.4; 
communicable diseases of children, 





which together had a decline for this 
same period of 57 per cent; diarrhea 
and enteritis had a decline of 62.3 
per cent in these sixteen years, 1911- 
1927, and pneumonia showed a de- 
cline of 41.8 per cent for these sixteen 
years. 

There are two sets of diseases in 
which there appears not to have been 
a decline but, in fact, an increase; 
one set is the venereal diseases for 
which the rate 42.9 per thousand in 
1922 was more than double the rate 
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LIFE SPAN NEGROES INCREASES 


for 1911. The other set are the chronic 
diseases; as cancer, diabetes, cerebral 
hemorrhage, and apoplexy, and or- 
ganic diseases of the heart: A’ part 
of the increase in the rate for 
venereal diseases is probably due to 
franker and better reporting of these 
diseases by physicians. Chronic di- 
seases are, for the most part, of the 
middle aged and beyond. A part of 
the increase in the rate for chronic 
diseases is probably due to the decline 
in the rate for diseases mainly preva- 
lent among those below middle age. 

“The decline in recent years in the 
death rate is for every age period.” 
“Colored children,” according to Dr. 
Dublin, “show the greatest improve- 
ment in mortality of any age group. 
Among the children under 15, tuber- 
culosis has been reduced by about 
half. The four communicable diseases 
of childhood, namely, measles, scarlet 
fever, whooping-cough and diphtheria, 
show together a decline of 338 per 
cent in the interval between 1911 and 
1923. 

Colored children enjoy a distinct 
advantage over white children with 
respect to measles, scarlet fever and 
diphtheria. The death rates for these 
are uniformly lower than are found 
among white children of the same 
ages. There has also been a marked 
decline, more than 50 per cent, in the 
mortality rate from diarrhea and en- 
teritis among young coloréd children. 
The rates for the children of the two 
races are no longer very far apart, 
those for the colored children in 1923 
being even a little lower than those 
for the white children in 1911. This 
shows that colored mothers have not 
been slow to learn how to care for 
and feed their babies in accordance 
with the best practice of the day.” 

Life Span Negroes Increases 
Seven Years 

It was pointed out sometime ago 
that the average expectancy of life 
for Negro policy holders of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, male 
and female, of all ages from 2 years 
up in 1912, was for males, 41.32 years; 
for females, 41.30 years. In 1922, the 
expectancy of life was for males, 
46.10 years; for females, 46.91 years, 

In the Public Health Bulletin, Num- 
ber 174, “Mortality Among Negroes 
in the United States,” published in 
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1928, it is pointed out “that as far as 
expectation at birth is concerned, the 
decade 1910-1920 has witnessed the 
same general progress as the previous 
decade. The females still have a better 
expectation than the males in both 
white and colored populations. The 
colored show even more improvement 
than the whites in expectation at 
birth in the past 10 years. In general 
it may be said that they have about 
the expectation at birth which the 
white had 80 or 40 years ago. 


Expectation of life at birth for white and Negro 
males and females in the original 
registration states 
(Based on deaths during the years 1900-1902, 
1909-1911, I919, and 1920, United States 
Life Tables) 


White Colored 
Year Male Female Male Female 
1900-1902 48.2 See ao55 35-0 
1909-1911 50.2 53-6 34.1 B77. 
1919-1920 54.1 56.4 40.5 42.3 


Birth Statistics 


The registration area from which 
the birth rates were derived in 1927 
consisted of the District of Columbia 
and of all of the states except Colo- 
rado, Georgia, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, South 
Dakota and Texas. 33 

“In the birth registration area of 
1927, the birth rate (20.6) exceeded by 
9.2 or 81 per cent, the death rate 
(11.4) for the same area. That is to 
say, if the birth and death rates pre- 
vailing in that year were to remain 
unchanged and if there were no mi- 
gration from or into the area to which 
the figures relate, the population 
would increase annually by 9.2 per 
cent per 1,000 population. The great- 
est excess of births over deaths (17.4 
per 1,000 population) appeared for 
North Carolina and the lowest (4.7 
per 1,000 population) for Washington. 

“The birth rate (20.2) for the white 
population in this area exceeded by 
9.4 the death rate (10.8) for the same 
class. The birth rate (25) for the 
colored population exceeded by 7.5 the 
death rate (17.5). Every state showed 
an excess of births over deaths for the 
white population, the greatest (18.3) 
having been for North Carolina. For 
the colored population births exceeded 
deaths in every state except Arizona, 
Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, 
Missouri, and North Dakota. Exclusive 
of Vermont where the colored popula- 
tion is very small, the greatest excess 
(15) was for North Carolina. 

“Comparing the figures for urban 
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and rural districts, the excess of births| lation 8.8 for urban and 10 for rural 
over deaths is found to be 8.5 per| districts, and for the colored popula- 
1,000 population for urban against 10| tion 3.3 for urban and 10 for rural 
for rural districts; for the white popu- districts.” 


BIRTH AND DEATH RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION BIRTH REGISTRATION 
AREA IN 1926 
Excess Birth 


Population Births Deaths Births Deaths Rate Over 








Death Rate 
White 84,290,000 1,707,034 984,909 20.2 if Bo 8.5 
Negro 321,932 139,181 102,958 26.2 19.3 pee 
Chinese 51,282 1,417 1,284 27.6 25.0 2.6 
Japanese 188,034 4,952 1,274 26.3 6.8 19.5 
Indian 125,356 3,238 2,956 25.8 23.4 2.5 
Other Colored 11,396 246 130 21.6 11.4 10.2 


BIRTH AND DEATH RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION 
White and Colored 1918-1927 
Births Deaths 
1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1926 1927 1918 IQ1IQ 1920 1921 1922 1926 1927 
Birth Registration Area 


White 24.6 22.1 23.5 24.0 22.2 20.3 20.2 17.8 12.6 12.8 11.4 11.6 11.7 10.8 
Colored 24.5 25.2 27.0 27.9 26.0 26.2 25.0 26.8 18.5 18.4 15.9 16.3 19.1 17.5 

Rural Part Registration Area 
White 23.8 21.5 23.1 24.2 22.4 19.6 19.9 16.2 11.8 11.9 10.9 I1.0 10.8 9.9 
Colored 28.0 27.1 28.9 29.2 27.3 26.1 24.7 24.7 17.0 16.2 E4.L 24.3-26.2 04.7, 

Urban Part Registration Area 
hite 25-4 22.8 23.8 23.9 22.1 20.9 20.6 19.4 13-4 13.5 11.8 12.1 12.6 11.8 
Colored 19.8 21.9 24.0 25.4 23.7 26.3 25.5 20.6 21.1 22.1 19.4 19.9 23.0 22.2 


INFANT MORTALITY* 
Deaths of infants under 1 year of age per 1,000 live births 
1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Birth Registration Area 


White QI 97 83 82 72 73 73 67 68 70 61 64 
Colored 151 161 131 Tg2". LOS!) /¥ri0 0 rrr eres IIr Ira. peo’ 1r06 
Rural Part Registration Area ‘ 
White 84 90 80 76 70 69 72 65 67 69 60 63 
Colored 134 143 123 11S  T00— “102; "106 fos 100 =I01 92 98. 
Urban Part Registration Area 
White 96 105 86 87 a5 77 75 69 69 71 61 65 
Colored 185 197 148 158-128 127 138 127 125 127. slag 121 
*Exclusive of stillbirths. 
STILLBIRTHS 
Per too Live Births : 
1918 1923 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Bo a re! ge ee ey ee ey en ee 
Cy esha a ees ee ie 
Be Sele AOD WR OA vi Ole es, cs gies Olas 
Birth Registration Area 
White 3-0) dat 3251 3.09 G60) “aus! aus 8 318) igce 385) Sad 33, "325 ony sce” Shot Orr u aOES 
Colored SHO MORON Mrtp7) Tee CMCC ua(sy | ste ashpu em li FS) 8323 MGlONGis ISIS NGion Sin 8.9 7.8 


ILLEGITIMATE BIRTHS 
Rate per 1,000 Total Births 
: : 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Birth Registration Area fj : 
SWihite anys 27 (rave) 14.6) dese 14-4 15.4 15.4 16.3 16.7 
Colored r1o.5 119.0 122.7 127.1 127.2 123.4 120.6 116.9 117.7 128.4 136.6 
*Exclusive of California and Massachusetts, Birth certificates in these states do not require 
this information. 3 


DIVISION XXIII 
NEGRO SLAVERY IN AMERICA 


Where Slaves Came from in Africa 


It appears that the slaves who were 
brought to America from Africa came 
from almost every part of that 
continent. 

An indication of this is shown in the 
fact that the British in their attempts 
to suppress the slave trade concen- 
trated at Sierra Leone, several thou- 
sand captive slaves. A study of the 
languages of these slaves showed that 
they came from all parts of the West 
Coast, the Upper Niger, the Sahara 
Desert region, Senegal, the Lake 
Chad region, Southwest Africa, the 
Zambesi Delta and the Southeastern 
Coast. The fact that slaves came 
- from almost all parts of Negro Af- 
rica, throws light upon the differences 
in color, features, hair, etc. of the 
Negroes of the Western Hemisphere. 
These differences existed before the 
inter-mixtures that have taken place 
in this hemisphere between whites 
and Negroes; for there are among 
Africans, marked differences in fea- 
tures, hair, color, etc. 

There are no exact figures as to the 
number of slaves brought from Af- 
rica to the Western Hemisphere. This 
importation went on for about 360 
years. This is, from about 1517 to 
about 1880 when the last slaves were 
imported into Cuba and Brazil. 

‘An estimate in the Catholic En- 
cylopedia places the number of slaves 
brought from Africa at 12,000,000. 
Helps, “The Spanish Conquest in 
America” estimates that, from 1517 
to 1807, not less than five or six mil- 
lion African slaves were imported into 
America, 

Morel, on page 19 of “The Black 
Man’s Burden,” gives the following 
for the period 1666-1800: 

“1666-1766—Number of slaves im- 
ported by the British alone into British 
French and Spanish American Colonies 
—three millions (quarter of a million 
died on the voyage.) 

1680-1786—Slaves imported into the 
British American Colonies—2,130,000, 
Jamaica alone absorbing 610,000. 

1716-1756—An average of 70,000 
slaves per annum imported into all 
the American colonies, or a total of 
3,500,000. 





1752-1762—Jamaica alone imported 
71,115 slaves. 

1759-1762—Guadeloupe alone 
ported 40,000 slaves. 

1776-1800—An average of 74,000 
slaves per annum imported into all 
American colonies, or a total of 1,850,- 
000. (Annual average: by British, 
38,000; Portugese, 10,000; Dutch, 
4,000; French, 20,000; Danes, 2,000.)” 

Collins, on page 20, “The Domestic 
Slave Trade of the Southern States,” 
states that from 1808 to 1860 200,000 
slaves were introduced into the United 
States as follows: 
ESO S21 870 eccuerr. sets oleh A 
1820-1830 ___ ad 
1830-1840 +... a 
S01 S60 tes on een 

The Negro’s Part in the Discovery 

of America 


The charge is often brought against 
the Negro that one indication of his 
inferiority is the lack of initiative 
especially in the matter of being a 
pioneer. In contradiction, however, 
there are some very interesting facts 
such as the following concerning the 
part Negroes played in the discovery 
of America. It has been pointed out 
by Professor Leo Weiner, of Harvard 
University, that it is very probable 
that Negroes from Africa had mi- * 
grated to the American continent long 
before the first voyage of Columbus. 

Professor Weiner sets forth this 
view in a critical study from the 
sources which he published in three 
volumes under the title, “Africa and 
the Discovery of America.” He ad- 
duces facts to show that many of the 
practices, rites, ceremonies and words 
of the aborigines of the West Indian 
Archipelago came from Africa. He 
further points out that a number of 
supposedly Indian words are in reality 
of African origin, as for example, 
canoe and the appellations for the 
sweet potato and yam. Tobacco and 
its smoking, he brings evidence to 
show, were introduced into America 
by Africans, who in his opinion, long 
before the time of Columbus had 
crossed over to America from Guinea. 

1492—-Alonzo Pietro, a Negro, is 
accredited by some authorities, others 
dessenting, as having been the pilot 


im- 
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of the ship, Nina, of the fleet of 
Columbus in the discovery of America. 
It is further reported that he accom- 
panied Columbus on his second voy- 
age to America. His name is said to 
appear in the list of the names of 
those who sailed with Columbus. 
Pietro’s name appeared in the “Li- 
bretto,” 1504, as Pietro Alonzo, il 
nigro. This is repeated in ‘“Paesi 
Nouamente Retrouati,” Venice, 1507, 
also in Simon Grynaeus’ “Novus Or- 
bis Regionum,” Basle, 1532, also Peter 
Martyrs’ “Decades” Seville, 1511. 


1501—A Royal Edict permitted Ne- 
gro slaves born in slavery among 
Christians to be transported from 
Spain to Hispaniola. 

These, however, were not the first 
African slaves brought from Spain. 
The first African slaves were brought 
over by the Spanish slaveholders, who, 
as they emigrated, were actompanied 
by their Negroes. 

1505—King Ferdinand sent slaves 
to Hispaniola. In a letter dated Sep- 
tember 15, of that year, he said, “I 
will send you more Negro slaves as 
you request. I think there may be a 
hundred.” 


1510—King Ferdinand sent from Se- 


ville fifty slaves to labor in the mines 


of Hispaniola. 


1510—Direct traffic in slaves was 
established between Guinea and His- 
paniola. 

1516—Thirty Negroes are said to 
have accompanied Balboa. They as- 
sisted him in building the first ship 
constructed on the Pacific Coast of 
America. 

1517—Charles V., of Spain, who was 
also Emperor of Germany and the 
Netherlands, granted the exclusive 
monopoly to Flemish noblemen to im- 
port annually 4,000 Africans to His- 
paniola, Cuba, Jamaica, and Porto 
Rico. This monopoly sold to some 
Genoese merchants for 25,000 ducats. 

1522—Three hundred Negro slaves 
are said to have accompanied Cortez 
in his conquest of Mexico. 

1526—Negro slaves were employed 
by Vanqtes de Ayllon in an attempt 
to establish a settlement on the coast 
of what is now North and South Caro- 
lina. This was the first introduction 
of Negro slavery into the territory of 
the United States. These slaves are 
said to have built the first ship con- 
structed on the Atlantic Coast of 
America. 
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1527—A number of Negro slaves 
were in the expedition of Panfilo de 
Narvaez to conquer Florida; among 
them was Estevancio. 

A Negro Was the Discoverer of Art- 
zona and New Mexico, 1528**—The ex- 
pedition, under De Narvaez, landed on 
the coast of Florida. The expedition 
was unsuccessful. Estevancio, “Little 
Steve,” a Negro, was a member of 
this expedition. Estevancio was after- 
wards the discoverer of Arizona and 
one of the first persons to cross the 
American continent. The survivors 
were wrecked on the coast of what is 
now Texas on November 6, 1528, and 
were made captives by the Indians. 
Estevancio, with two other compan- 
ions, wandered over the plains of 
Texas and Mexico for eight years, un- 
til on the 24th of July, 1536, the City 
of Mexico was reached. In 1538, he 
led an expedition from Mexico in 
search of the fabled seven cities and 
discovered Arizona and New Mexico. 
He was killed at Cibola, in what is 
now New Mexico. He was the first 
member of an alien race to visit the 
New Mexican Pueblos. After a lapse 
of three and one-half centuries, the 
tradition of the killing of Estevancio 
still lingers in a Zuni Indian legend, 
which, among other things, says: “It 
is to be believed that a long time ago, 
when roofs lay over the walls of Kya- 
ki-me, when smoke hung over the 
housetops, and the ladder-rounds were 
still unbroken in Kya-ki-me, then the 
Black Mexicans came from their 
abodes in Everlasting Summerland. 
Then the Indians of So-no-li set up a 
great howl, and thus they and our an- 
cients did much ill to one another. 
Then and thus was killed by our an- 
cients, right where the stone stands 
down by the arroyo of Kya-ki-me, one 
of the Black Mexicans, a large man, 
with chilli lips.’”* 

1539—African slaves accompanied 
the expedition of De Soto. 

1540—The second settler in Alaba- 
ma*was a Negro. He was in the De 
Soto expedition. He liked the coun- 
try and settled among the Indians. 


1542—Three Negroes who accom- 
panied the Coronado expedition re- 





* Lip swelled from eating chilli pepper. 

**REFERENCES: Lowery, Spanish Settle- 
ments Within the Present Limits of the United 
States, 1513-1861; Wright, Negro Companions. 
of Spanish Explorers, American Anthropologist, 
Vol. IV. N. S. 1902. 
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mained behind at Triguex, near where 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, now is. 
1562—The importation of slaves 
from Africa to the New World was be- 
gun by Englishmen. 
1564-65—The first vessel to make 
the return voyage across the Pacific 
from the East Indies to Mexico was 
steered by a Negro pilot. 
1565—Pedro Menedez de Aviles had 
a company of Negro slaves when he 
founded St. Augustine, Florida. They 
were brought from Spain and were 
trained artisans and agriculturists.* 
Slavery in the United States 
1619—First Africans Brought to 
Virginia Not Slaves*—August. First 
African immigrants landed in Vir- 
ginia. They were probably not slaves, 
but servants indentured for a term 
of years. “About the last of August 
(1619) came in a Dutch man-of Warre, 
that sold us twenty negars.” Narra- 
tive of Master John Rolfe. 


It was not an uncommon practice 
in this early period of ship masters to 
sell white servants to the planters; 
hence an inference that these twenty 
Negroes were slaves, drawn from the 
fact that they were sold to the colony 
or planters would be unjustified. Prior 
to 1619 every inhabitant of the colony 
was practically “a servant manipu- 
lated in the interests of the company 
held in servitude beyond a stipulated 
term” * * * According to a census 
made in 1624-5 there were in the 
colony twenty-three Africans. They 
were listed as “servants,” thus receiv- 
ing the same class name as white per- 
sons enumerated in the lists. Accord- 
ing to Thomas Jefferson, “the right 
to these Negroes was common or per- 
haps, they lived on a footing with the 
whites, who, as well as themselves, 
were under absolute direction of the 
president.” * * * 

In the records of the county courts 
dating from 16382-1661, Negroes are 
designated as “servants,” “Negro ser- 
vants,” or simply as “Negroes,” but 
never in the records which we have 
examined were they’ termed “slaves.” 

White Servitude Legal Basis for 
Negro. Slavery—White servitude pre- 
ceded and formed the legal basis upon 
which Negro slavery was erected. The 
first Africans brought to Virginia 
were servants of the colony, received 











*REFERENCE: Russell, The Free Negro in 
Virginia, 1619-1865. pp. 22-25; Ballagh, White 
Servitude in Virginia, p. 45. 
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in exchange for public provisions and 
were put to work upon the public 
lands to support the governor and 
other officers of the government. 

Slavery grew up in Virginia and 
other states by the gradual addition 
of incidents modifying the law and 
custom of servitude, as applied to the 
Negro. From the very first, however, 
servitude in the case of the Negro was 
different in practice, though not in 
law, from servitude in the case of the 
white man. 

For example, in Providence Island, 
where slavery came into existence at 
about the same time and in the same 
manner as in Virginia, it appears that 
in 1633 twenty or thirty Negroes were 
introduced for public works and it was 
recommended “that they should be 
separated among various families of 
officers and industrial planters to pre- 
vent the formation of plots.” This 
apparent difference in the treatment 
of the black and white servants, due 
to fear of an alien and pagan people, 
is no doubt typical of other differences 
and distinctions made between the 
races, which, as they became tradi- 
tional and gained the sanction of cus- 
tom, gradually modified the status of 
the African and transformed Negro 
servitude into Negro slavery. 

The transition from servitude to 
slavery was effected in the case of the 
black man when the custom estab- 
lished itself of holding Negroes “ser- 
vants for life.” The distinguishing 
mark of the state of slavery is not the 
loss of liberty, political and civil, but 
the perpetuity and almost absolute 
character of that loss, whether volun- 
tary or involuntary in origin. It differs 
then, from other forms of servitude 
limited in place or time, such as medie- 
val vassalage, villainage, modern 
serfdom, and technical servitude, in 
degree rather than in kind; its other 
incidents being very similar and in 
many cases even identical with theirs.” 
The efforts of planters to lengthen 
the terms of service of their servants 
which failed with the white servants 
succeeded with the black. Public 
sentiment supported the change be- 
cause the blacks were regarded as 
dangerous if left uncontrolled. 

The second step by which Negro 
servitude was converted into Negro 
slavery was taken when the condition 
and the status of the mother was ex- 
tended to and continued in her off- 
spring. This change which had un- 
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doubtedly been effected in custom long 
before it was formally sanctioned by 
law, was recognized by statute in Vir- 
ginia, 1662; Maryland, 1663; Massa- 


chusetts, 1698; Connecticut and New} 


Jersey, 1704; Pennsylvania and New 
York, 1706; South Carolina, 1712; 
Rhode Island, 1728; North Carolina, 
1741. 

The transmission from mother to 
child of the conditions of slavery for 
life grew naturally out of the fact 
that the master necessarily controlled 
the child, controlling the mother. It 
Was evident that parents, under an 
obligation of life service, could make 
no valid provision for the support of 
their offspring, and that a just title 
to the service of the child might rest 
on the master’s maintenance, a prin- 
cipal which was later commonly ap- 
plied in cases of bastardy in 
servitude.* 


Original Heathenism Becomes Test 
for Slavery—tThe theory of slavery, 
developed in Europe under the in- 
fluence of the Christian Church, was 
that slavery should be confined to the 
heathen and that when an individual 
was accepted into the fellowship of the 
Christian religion he should not be 
longer held in slavery. The Negro 
being a heathen, fell naturally into 
the same category as Jews, Moham- 
medans and Indians. 


One excuse first advanced for slav- 
ery by the Spanish conquerors and 
later adopted by other apologists for 
slavery was, that in this way it was 
possible to give the infidel races the 
benefit of the Christian religion. The 
effect of this doctrine, however, was 
to induce masters to neglect the re- 
ligious instructions of their slaves, 
since membership in the church 
seemed inconsistent with servitude for 
life. To meet this difficulty the Vir- 
ginia Legislature passed a law in 1667 
declaring: 

“Baptism doth not alter the condi- 
tion of the person as to his bondage or 
freedom; in order that diverse mas- 
ters freed from this doubt may more 
carefully endeavor the propagation of 
Christianity.” 

From this time on, original heathen- 
ism began to be a nominal test for 
slavery. It also began to be declared 
that it was not inconsistent for Chris- 


*REFERENCES: Ballagh, History of Slav- 
ery in Virginia, pp. 28-29; Turner, The Ne 
gro in Pennsylvania, pp. 18-25; Brackett,—The 
Negro in Maryland, p. 30. 
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tians to hold Christians as slaves if 
these slaves had formerly been hea- 
then. In 1670, Virginia passed a law 
declaring “all servants not being 
Christians imported into this colony 
by ships” to be slaves for life. 

In 1671, the Maryland Assembly de- 
clared that conversion of the Holy 
Sacrament of baptism does not alter 
the status of slaves or their issue. 

In 1682, Virginia denied the benefit 
of Christianity as a mode of securing 
freedom to all Negroes, mulattoes, 
hostile Moors and Turks, and to such 
Indians as were sold by other Indians 
as slaves. 

An act was passed repealing the law 
of 1670, and making slaves of all per- 
sons of non-Christian nationality 
thereafter coming into the colonies 
whether they came by land or sea, 
and whether or not they had been con- 
verted to Christianity after captivity. 

1640—First record of a “Negro ser- 
vant for life,” otherwise a slave, in 
Virginia. His name was John Punch. 
In that year three servants of Hugh 
Gwyn, a Dutchman called Victor, a 
Scotchman named James Gregory, 
and John Punch ran away. They were 
captured, given thirty lashes each. 
The Scotchman and the Dutchman 
were condemned to serve four years 
beyond their indenture—one year to 
their masters and three to the colony. 
John Punch was condemned to serve 
for life. Russell, “The Free Negro in 
Virginia,” says: “The most reasonable 
explanation seems to be that the 
Dutchman and the Scotchman being 
white, were given only four additional 
years to thelr terms of indenture, 
while ‘the third, being a Negro,’ was 
reduced from his former condition of 
servitude for a limited time to a con- 
dition of slavery for life.” 

1651—First Negro landowners in 
Virginia. In that year patents were 
granted to Negroes as follows: An- 
thony Johnson, 250 acres of land; John 
Johnson, 550 acres; and John John- 
son, Sr., 50 acres. Richard Johnson, 
probably the first Negro to enter Vir- 
ginia as free man, arrived the same 
year. Anthony Johnson and his wife 
are named among the twenty-three 
Negro “servants” listed in the census 
of 1624-5 as residents of the colony.* 

1653—First record of Negro slave 
owners in the United States. In that 
year John Castor, a Negro of North- 


*REFERENCE: Russell, The Free Negro in 
Virginia, 1619-1865. p. 24. 
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ampton County, brought suit against 
Anthony Johnson to obtain his free- 
dom. He claimed, according to the 
records “Yt hee came into Virginia 
for seven or eight years of inden- 
ture, yt he had demanded his freedom 
of Anth. Johnson, his Mayster; and 
further sd yt hee had kept him a 
servant seven years longer than he 
should or ought.” Anthony Johnson 
referred to is evidently the same 
Anthony Johnson who with his wife, 
Mary, were among the twenty-three 
African residents in the’ colony 1624-5 
when they were listed as servants. It 
is evident, if the complaint of John 
Caster is true, namely, that Johnson 
had held him as a servant seven years 
beyond the period for which he was 
indentured, that Anthony Johnson 
must have been a free man as early 
as 1685. It is a record that Johnson 
was successful in the suit which Cas- 
tor brought against him and retained 
the services of Castor apparently for 
life. 

1662—Slavery in Virginia made 
hereditary by the decree that the issue 
of slave mothers should follow their 
condition. Slavery was declared he- 
reditary in the other colonies as fol- 
lows: Maryland, 1663; Massachusetts, 
1698; Connecticut and New Jersey, 
1704; Pennsylvania and New York, 
1706; South Carolina, 1712; Rhode 
Island, 1728; and North Carolina, 1741. 

1741—North Carolina enacted a law 
declaring that any Negro, mulatto, or 
Indian, bond or free, be found to have 
testified falsely, he shall have his ears 
nailed to the pillory then cut off, after 
which he was to receive thirty-nine 
lashes on his bare back. 

1772—Somerset, James, brought by 
his master from Boston to England, 
was set free by Lord Mansfield on a 
writ of habeas corpus. The Somerset 
case brought out the distinction be- 
tween the English and the Colonial 
law. Lord Mansfield allowed writ of 
habeas corpus on the ground that the 
state of slavery is of such a nature 
that it is incapable of being introduced 
on any reason, moral or political. It is 
so odious that nothing can be offered 
to support it but positive law.* 


1774—October 20. First Continental 
Congress declared in the Articles of 
Association that the United Colonies 
would “neither import nor purchase 





*REFERENCES: Hurd, Freedom and Bond- 
age I, 189-191. 
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any slaves,” and would “wholly dis- 
continue the slave trade.” 

1776—April 16. The Continental 
Congress unanimously resolved that 
“No slaves be imported into any of 
the thirteen colonies.” 

1777—October 18. Continental Con- 
gress decides that slaves should be 
wholly exempted from taxation. 

1783—April 1. Continental Con- 
gress decided that for purposes of 
taxation five slaves should be counted 
as three freemen. 

1784—Continental Congress voted 
not to prohibit slavery in the present 
States of Tennessee, Alabama and 
Mississippi. 

1787—July 13. Ordinance for the 
government of the territory northwest 
of the Ohio passes. One section de- 
clares “there shall be neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude in the said 
territory, otherwise than in punish- 
ment of crimes whereof the parties 
shall be duly convicted.” 

1787—September 17. Constitution 
of the United States adopted. Article 
1, Section 2, contains the following 
passage, the first of a series of com- 
promises of the Federal Government 
with slavery: Representatives and di- 
rect taxes shall be apportioned among 
the several states which may be in- 
cluded within this Union according to 
their respective numbers, which shall 
be determined by adding to the whole 
number of free persons, including 
those bound to serve for a term of 
years, and excluding Indians not 
taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. 

Article 1, Section 9, contains the 
following provision relative to the 
slave trade: 

The migration or importation of 
such persons as any of the states 
now existing shall think proper to 
admit shall not be prohibited by Con- 
gress prior to the year one thousand 
eight hundred and eight; but a tax 
of duty may be imposed on such im- 
portation, not exceeding ten dollars 
for each person. f 

1790—April 2. Congress . accepts 
from the State of North Carolina the 
territory now included in the State 
of Tennessee, with the proviso “that 
no regulations made or to be made 
by Congress shall tend to emancipate 
slaves.” 

1790—July 16. Congress passes act 
accepting cessions from Maryland and 
Virginia for the District of Columbia 
upon condition that the laws of the 
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two states should remain 
in their respective portions of the 
Districts, “until the time fixed for the 
removal of the Government thereto, 
and until Congress shall otherwise by 
law provide.” 

1793—February 12. Congress passed 
first fugitive law, giving the owner 
or his agent the right to bring the al- 
leged fugitive “before any magistrate 
of a county, city or town corporate,” 
in order to obtain a decision ordering 
the return of the fugitive to the state 
or territory from which he had es- 
caped. 

1794—Congress passes an act to 
prevent the fitting out in ports of the 
United States of vessels engaged in 
supplying slaves to foreign countries. 

1797—January 30. Petition pre- 
sented to Congress by four North 
Carolina Negroes who had been freed 
by their masters. They had fled to 
Philadelphia and had been seized un- 
der the Fugitive Slave Law. Their 
petition denied by a vote of fifty ayes, 
thirty-three noes. 


1800—May 10. The transportation 
of slaves from one foreign country to 
another prohibited. 


1802—April 2. Georgia ceded to the 
Union her western territory, a part 
of what is now Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, on condition that slavery was 
not to be prohibited therein. 

1803—February 28. Congress enacts 
that the Federal Government should 
cooperate with such states as had 
already prohibited the importation of 
slaves, by assisting the states to 
carry such laws into effect. 


1807—March 2. Congress passes an 
act “to prohibit the importation or 
bringing of slaves into the United 
States or the territories thereof after 
the 31st day of December, 1808.” 


1810—Post Office Department or- 
ganized. Enacted under a penalty .of 
$50, that “no other than a free white 
person shall be employed in carrying 
the mail of the United States, either 
as a post rider or driver of a carriage 
carrying mail.” 

1819—March 38. President empow- 
ered to employ Navy for suppression 
of slave trade; also to issue the neces- 
sary orders for return to Africa of 
illegally imported Negroes. Former 
acts authorizing their enslavement by 
the state governments repealed. Gov- 
ernment aid given to found the colony 
of Liberia in Africa. 


\ 
in force 
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1820—March 6. Missouri Com- 
promise. Terms of, admitted Mis- 
souri as a Slave state but forever pro- 
hibited slavery in the rest of the Loui- 
siana territory lying north of latitude 
36 degrees, 31 minutes N. 

1820—May 15. The African slave 
trade made piracy. 

1839—August. The slaver, Ami- 
stad, captured by the United States 
brig, Washington, off Montauk Point, 
Long Island. ‘The capture of this 
slaver gave rise to the Amistad Case 
which resulted in freeing the slaves 
on board who had revolted, taken pos- 
session of the ship, and sought to 
make their way back to Africa. 


The Amistad had brought African 
slaves, kidnapped in April, from Len- 
boko in the Mendi Country near Li- 
beria. Fifty-three of these slaves 
were purchased and re-embarked on 
the Amistad at Havana for Guanajah, 
Porto Principe. On the fifth night out, 
the slaves rose, killed the captain and 
the cook, slew two men of the crew 
and tried to return to Africa. The ship 
was two months on the ocean during 
which time it was boarded several 
times, once by an American Schooner 
from Kingston, which remained along 
side for twenty-four hours and traded 
with the Negroes, finding that they 
had plenty of money. The ship was 
finally captured on August 26. 


The owners of the cargo claimed the 
ship and its passengers on the ground 
that they were pirates and should be 
tried for their crimes in Cuba. The 
case of the Africans was taken up by 
the anti-slavery people, who claimed 
that the Africans had been kidnapped 
from their homes, that they were free 
and had the rights of all free people to 
use whatever force necessary to regain 
their freedom. This view was quoted 
by the decision of the court, and 
thirty-five Africans who still survived ~ 
were returned to Africa, November 
25, 1841. From this band of Negroes 
on the Amistad sprang the Mendi 
Mission. 

1850—September. Compromise of 
1850. The bill provided that (1) Cali- 
fornia be admitted as a free state. 
(2) Territories of Utah and New 
Mexico be organized without any pro- 
vision -concerning slavery. (3) Texas 
be paid $10,000,000 as compensation 
for the territory of New Mexico. (4) 
Slave trade be prohibited in District 
of Columbia. (5) A more stringent 
fugitive slave law be passed. 
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_ 1850—September 18. Second fugi- 
tive slave law passes, providing Com- 
missioners _with jurisdiction concur- 
rent with that of the courts. They 
were to receive a larger fee if they 
decided in favor of the claimant than 
if they decided in favor of the fugi- 
tive. Testimony of the alleged slave 
was barred and he was denied a trial 
by jury. Enforcement of the law was 
placed wholly in the hands of the 
federal officials. 
1854—May 31. Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill, repealing compromise of 1820, 
provided that ‘all questions pertain- 
ing to slavery in the territories and 
the new states to be formed therefrom, 
are to be left to the decision of the 
people residing therein, by their ap- 
propriate representatives, to be chosen 
by them for that purpose.” 
1857—May 6. Dred Scott decision. 
Dred Scott, a slave in Missouri, had 
been, in 1834, taken by his owner into 
Illinois, a state prohibiting slavery, 
and in 1836 into what is now Min- 
nesota, a part of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase in which slavery was expressly 
prohibited by the Missouri Compro- 
mise. In 1838, he was taken back to 
Missouri. In 1848, he sued for his free- 
dom on the ground that through his 
residence in territory where slavery 
was prohibited he had lost his status 
as a slave, and acquired that of a free 
man. The United States Supreme 
Court decided Scott was not a citizen 
of any state, and, therefore, was not 
entitled to any standing in the courts, 
also that Congress had no power to 
prohibit a citizen of any state from 
carrying into any territory slaves or 
any other property; and that Congress 
had no power to impair the constitu- 
tional protection of such property 
while thus held in a territory. 
1861—May 24. General B. F. But- 
ler declares slaves contraband of war. 
1861—August 6. Congress passes a 
confiscation bill, one section of which 
declared that the claims of owners 
should be forfeited to those slaves who 
should be required to take up arms or 
should be used in any way against 
the national government. 
1861—August 31. General John C. 
Fremont issued premature proclama- 
tion of emancipation in Missouri. 
1861—September 2. President Lin- 
coln modifies Fremont’s proclamation. 
1862—March 6. President Lincoln 
proposes to Congress compensated 
emancipation. 
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1862—March 18. , Congress amends 
military code forbiding federal of- 
ficers to surrender fugitive slaves. 

1862—April 2. Congress passes act 
offering compensated emancipation to 
the border slave states. No state 
claimed its benefits. 

1862—April 16. Slavery abolished 
in the District of Columbia. Owners of 
slaves were compensated; $100,000 
appropriated to colonize the Freed- 
men beyond the limits of the United 
States. Each emigrant was to receive 
$100. The president calls a committee 
of colored persons to meet him in or- 
der to work up sentiment among the 
Freedmen in favor of colonization, the 
Freedmen refused to be colonized. 


1862—April 24. An efficient treaty 
for the suppression’ of the African 
Slave Trade concluded between the 
United States and Great Britain. 

1862—May 9. Major General David 
Hunter at Hilton Head, South Caro- 
lina, issues proclamation declaring 
slaves free in Georgia, Florida and 
South Carolina. 

1862—May 9. Freedmen first armed 
as soldiers in war of rebellion. 

1862—-May 9. President Lincoln re- 
scinds General Hunter’s proclamation. 

1862—June. Congress passes an act 
prohibiting slavery in all the present 
territories of the United States, and 
any territory that should hereafter be 
acquired. 

1862—July 22. Congress passes the 
second confiscation act declaring for- 
ever free the slaves of those con- 
victed of treason and rebellion and 
also the slaves of rebel owners, who 
took refuge within the lines of the 
Union Army or in any way came un- 
der the control of the Federal Govern- 
ment; and denying the protection of 
Fugitive Slave Law to any owners of 
slaves except those loyal to the Union. 

1862—September 22. Preliminary 
proclamation of emancipation. 

1863—January 1. Emancipation Pro- 
clamation issued. 

1863—June 19. West Virginia ad- 
mitted as a state with a constitution 
providing for gradual abolition. 

1864—January 11. Constitution of 
Missouri amended, abolishing slavery. 

1864—March 14. Constitution’ of 
Arkansas amended, abolishing 
slavery. 

1864—May 11. Constitution of Loui- 
siana amended, abolishing slavery. 

1864—June 28. Fugitive Slave Acts 
of 1793 and 1850 repealed. 
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1864—July 6. Constitution of Mary- ' 


land amended, abolishing slavery. 

1865—February 3. West Virginia 
abolished slavery. 

1865—February 22. Constitution of 
Tennessee amended, abolishing 
slavery. 

1865—March 3. Congress passes a 
bill declaring free the wives and chil- 
dren of Negro soldiers. 

1865—July 13. James Johnson, pro- 
visional governor, declared slavery 
abolished in Georgia. 

1865—July 20. Lewis E. Parsons, 
provisional governor of Alabama, pro- 
claims “There are no slaves now in 
Alabama.” 

1865—June 19. General Robert S. 
Granger, who had command of the 
District of Texas, issued a proclama- 
tion to the colored people of Texas, 
telling them that they were free. 

1865—July 21. Constitution of Mis- 
Sissippi amended abolishing slavery. 

1865—July 25. General A. J. Hamil- 
ton, provisional governor, formally 
declares slavery abolished in Texas. 

1865—August 3. William Marvin, 
provisional governor, declared slavery 
abolished in Florida. 

1865—September 28. Constitution of 
South Carolina amended, abolishing 
slavery. 

1865—October 2. Constitution of 
North Carolina amended, abolishing 
slavery. 

1865—December 18. The Thirteenth 
Amendment to Constitution adopted. 
Slavery abolished in the United States. 


The Slave As Property 


The Slave as Property—Under a 
condition of servitude, the master had 
not merely a right to the services of 
his servant, but he had also the right 
to sell those services, to transmit 
them by inheritance, etc. The effect of 
the conception where applied to the 
slave was “to completely confound and 
identify the person of the slave with 
the thing owned.” 


The conception of the slave as prop- 
erty made him liable to be seized in 
payment of his master’s debts. Even 
after such slaves had been emanci- 
pated they were still liable to seizure 
for the nayment of debts contracted 
prior to their emancipation. 

In 1805, certain Negroes set free by 
a deed of gift from their owner were, 
in pursuance of a decision of the su- 
preme court of appeals, taken in ex- 
ecution for the satisfaction of the debts 
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of. the slave-owner’s wife, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Negroes be- 
longed to their owner before he mar- 
ried the wife for whose debts the Ne- 
groes were held. 

The conception of the slave as prop- 
erty rather than as person, added 
a further disability to the legal or 
civil status. He could neither own nor 
enjoy property in his own right. 

“A limited property right, not un- 
like the Roman peculium, was allowed 
the slave by custom, though not by 
law. Masters frequently gave them 
horses, cattle or hogs for free dis- 
posal in their own right, and the Ne- 
gro servants reduced to slavery in 
1661 doubtless were possessed of prop- 
erty. This right was taken away by 
law in 1692, which converted such 
property for the use of the master, 
and upon his neglect to appropriate it, 
it was forfeited to the parish for the 
support of the poor. The custom, 
however, of masters assigning to 
slaves such property for management 
as peculium continued in spite of the 
law, and extended even to small tracts 
of land. The conception of the slave 
as property was not, however, abso- 
lute and the law recognized the per- 
son of the slave in various ways.” 


Negro slaves, male and females, 
were taxed along with male whites, 
Indian servants 16 years of age, and 
free Negroes. This liability to taxa- 
tion was retained upon free Negro 
women up to 1769, and was an inheri- 
tance from servitude. 

By the acts of 1779 and 1781 slaves 
were still liable to a poll tax of five 
pounds and ten shillings, respectively, 
to be paid by the owners. 

The court of Chancery also recog- 
nized slaves “as rational beings en- 
titled to the humanity of the court,” 
and the chancellor often protected 
freedmen from sale under a creditor's | 
execution and would even enforce a 
contract between master and slave 
which had been wholly or in part com- 
plied with on the part of the slave, al- 
though the common law courts refused 
to recognize the ability of the slave 
to make a contract. 

It was partly to protect the master 
in his property rights, but partly also, 
in recognition of the slave’s personal 
rights that slave-stealing was early 
made a grave offense. A law of 1798 
in Virginia made it punishable by 
death without benefit of clergy, but 
after the construction of a state peni- 


THE FREE NEGRO 


tentiary this was changed to imprison- 
ment from three to eight years. 
_The Free Negro 

Origin of Free Negro Class—As Ne- 
gro servitude preceded Negro slavery, 
the first Free Negroes were recruited 
from the class of indentured servants. 
Others, as for example, Richard John- 
son in 1651 probably came in not as 
servants but as free men. After 1682 
no Negroes were permitted to come 
into Virginia as servants and acquire 
freedom after a limited period of ser- 
vitude. Not until the non-importation 
law of 1778 declared, “that every 
slave imported into this common- 
wealth contrary to the time, intent 
and meaning of this act, shall upon 
importation become free,” did Virginia 
recruit its class of few Negroes from 
imported Negroes. 

A certain number of free Negroes 
were descended from white women by 
Negro men. They were free accord- 
ing to the law that the children fol- 
lowed the status of the mother. 

Benjamin Banneker, the Negro as- 
tronomer, was, through his grand- 
mother on his mother’s side, de- 
scended from a white woman, Molly 
Welsh, who after serving seven years 
as a redemptioner had purchased a 
farm with two slaves, one of whom 
she emancipated and married. 

Free Negroes and Manumitted 
Slaves—The first law recognizing the 
right of the master to manumit his 
slaves was one that restricted it. In 
1691, a law was passed in Virginia de- 
claring that no Negro or Mulatto was 
to be set free unless the person so do- 
ing should pay the charges for trans- 
porting the manumitted Negro beyond 
the limits of the colony. By an act 
passed in 1723 a master was forbidden 
under any pretext whatever to manu- 
mit a slave without the license of the 
governor and the council. If the law 
was violated, it became the duty of 
the church wardens of the parish to 
apprehend the Negro and sell him 
“by public outcry.” The right of the 
master to emancipate his slave, so far 
as it existed in the customary law was 
derived, like slavery itself, from the 
conditions of white servitude. 


“Before slavery as an institution 
had fully diverged from indentured 
servitude it borrowed from that insti- 
tution the practice of manumission by 
individual masters. * * * * Now, in 
the seventeenth century the processes 
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by which masters set Negroes free, 
whether they were recruits for time or 


‘for life, were more like discharges 


from servitude than manumission 
from slavery.” 

In Maryland, the first law defining 
the rights of manumission was passed 
in 1752. It declares that to be manu- 
mitted slaves must be sound in body 
and mind and capable of labor and 
not over fifty years of age. The pur- 
pose of this law was to prevent mas- 
ters abandoning their slaves after 
they ceased to be profitable. North 
Carolina, by a law enacted in 1715, 
prohibited masters from liberating 
slaves except for meritorious conduct, 
and in 1741 this law was modified so 
that meritorious conduct must be 
judged and certified by the county 
court. 

New Jersey, by the terms of a law 
passed in 1744, provided that masters 
should not manumit their slaves only 
on condition that they enter into “suf- 
ficient surety” with “two sureties in 
the sum of 200 pounds” to pay the 
Negro an annuity, of twenty pounds 
($100) per year. By the terms of the 
law passed in that year all slaves 
manumitted after May 1, 1806, were 
required to leave the state within 
twelve months of the date of their 
emancipation. One of the immediate 
results of the passage of the law of 
1806 in Virginia which compelled 
emancipated slaves to leave the state, 
was the passage of countervailing 
acts forbidding free Negroes from 
other states to take up permanent resi- 
dence within their borders. Free Ne- 
groes were not welcomed in any part 
of the United States. A refugee slave 


- was more likely to be received hospi- 


tably in the Northern States than a 
free Negro. The Philadelphia North 
American, quoted in Dubose’s Com- 
mercial Review, Volume XXVII p. 7381, 
said, “If there is one fact established 
by steadily accumulating evidence it is 
that the free Negro cannot find a con- 
genial home in the United States. He 
is exotic among us.” When John 
Randolph’s 825 emancipated slaves 
reached Mercer County, Ohio, having 
left Virginia in compliance with the 
laws, they were not allowed to, re- 
main even for three days upon land 
purchased by them in that county, al- 
though they were able to comply with 
Ohio’s law, requiring immigrant free 
Negroes to give a bond for good 
behavior. 
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Coupling freedom with banishment 
not only made manumission more dif- 
ficult to the masses, but freedom 
less desirable to the slave. “Many 
(slaves) preferred to continue as 
slaves in their master’s household 
rather than be sent homeless into a 
strange land. Lucinda, a Negro wo- 
man manumitted about 1812 by the 
last will of Mary Matthews, refused 
to be moved to Tennessee with other 
Negroes set free by the same will, 
deliberately remaining in the state 
long enough to forfeit her freedom and 
petitioning the legislature to vest the 
title to her in William H. Hose. Sam, 
a Negro petitioner, declared to the 
legislature in 1808 that he preferred 
slavery to being forced to leave his 
wife and family, all of whom were 
slaves.” (Russell, The Free Negro in 
Virginia, p. 76.) 

A secondary result of the Virginia 
law of 1806 was that many free col- 
ored men who had purchased their 
wives and children continued to hold 
them as slaves. In 1809, a colored 
man by the name of Frank died in 
Amelia County, Virginia, who had 
purchased his wife and children and 
although he had intended that they 
should be virtually free, had not made 
them actually so because he would 
then have had to remove them from 
the state. The legislature intervened 
in this case because the purchase by 
Frank of his family took place before 
the enactment of the law of 1806. 
Bowling Clark, a free Negro of Camp- 
bell County, had purchased his wife 
a few years after the act of 1806 
went into operation. As both were 
declining in years, they preferred to 
maintain the status of master and 
slave rather than accept the alter- 
native of banishment. 

Fear. of insurrections and excite- 
ment over the anti-slavery contro- 
versy tended to increase the pro- 
slavery sentiment and tighten the 
laws regarding the manumission of 
slaves. In 1858, a law was enacted 
in Maryland that no slave thereafter 
manumitted by a deed or a will upon 
condition of leaving the state or any 
other condition should be entitled to 
freedom until the condition had been 
performed. In 1860, manumission was 
totally prohibited in Maryland and 
free blacks over eighteen years of age 
were empowered if they chose to get 
permission through the courts to re- 
nounce freedom and choose masters. 
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Regardless of what views he might 
hold respecting slavery in general, 
many masters continued, in recogni- 
tion of long and faithful service to 
manumit their slaves. 


Gradual Decline Status Free Negro 
—Before slavery had been finally es- 
tablished in the English colonies and 
while there was as yet no clear dis- 
tinction between white servitude and 
Negro slavery, the free Negro, what- 
ever his social status may have been, 
seems to have enjoyed all the rights 
of white men. 

“But as slavery advanced toward 
a more complete inclusion and sub- 
jection of the Negro race the social 
and industrial privileges of the free 
Negro were gradually curtailed. The 
denial to him, by laws passed in 1723, 
of the right to vote, the right to bear 
arms, and the right to bear witness 
is proof of the fact that prejudice 
had extended beyond a demand for 
race separation and race purity to an 
imposition upon the Negro of a low 
and servile station.” 

“In 1723, free Negroes, mulattoes, 
and Indians were forbidden to ‘keep 
or carry any gun, powder or shot or 
any club or other weapon whatsoever 
offensive or defensive.’ In many parts 
of the country Negroes were also for- 
bidden to own a dog. In 1805, a bill 
was passed in Maryland allowing a 
free black man to keep one dog only, 
by a yearly license from a justice, 
and making any free black who should 
go abroad with any firearms, liable 
to forfeit the same to an informer, and 
+O pay all costs, unless he had a cer- 
tificate from a justice renewable 
yearly, that he was an orderly and 
peaceable person.” 

Free Negroes in Virginia in 1832 
were declared incapable of purchasing 
or otherwise acquiring permanent 
ownership except by descent of any 
slaves other than husband, wife and 
children. Contracts for any such pur- 
pose were declared void. 

By the court of 1849, free Negroes 
were, not allowed to purchase their 
own parents. Beginning March 31, 
1858, the law was changed to read, 
“no free Negroes shall be capable of 
acquiring except by descent, any 
slaves.” There is evidence, however, 
that this law was not enforced. Reuben 
West, a free Negro barber, who lived 
in Richmond from 1830-60 and paid 
taxes on real property valued at 
$4,420 is said by William Mundin, 
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another barber living in Richmond in 
1913, to have owned a slave house 
servant whom he sold for insubordi- 
nation. James H. Hill, another con- 
temporary of Reuben West, owned two 
slaves and one of them was a mulatto 
barber. 


Free Negroes Lose Standing in the 
Courts—In 1831, free Negroes were 
denied by statute the right of trial by 
jury, except for offenses punishable 
by death. The law of evidence, after 
many modifications came to be based 
strictly on the color line. ‘Colored 
persons, free or slave, could testify 
for or against colored but not in any 
case in which a white person was 
concerned.” 

Intermarriage between the races 
was always extremely rare, and in 
1691 a law passed in Virginia pre- 
scribed for “any white woman marry- 
ing a Negro or mulatto, bond or free, 
the extreme penalty of perpetual ban- 
ishment.” In Pennsylvania, “if a free 
Negro man or woman married a white 
person, that Negro was to be sold by 
the justices of the Quarter Session as 
a slave for life. For a white person 
offending the penalty was seven years 
of servitude, or a fine of thirty pounds. 
If the offense was fornication or 
adultery the free Negro was to be 

- sold as a servant for seven years. The 
white person thus guilty was to be 
punished by whipping, imprisonment, 
or branding with the letter ‘A.’ 

By the act of 1681 in Maryland, 
“children born of white servant wo- 
men and Negroes were free. After 
1692, the issue of a union between any 
white woman and any slave or free 
Negro became servants for a long 
term. By the Act of 1715, ministers and 
magistrates were forbidden, by a fine, 
to marry any white to ‘any Negro 
whatsoever, or mulatto slave.’ By this, 
a white and free mulatto could marry. 
And an act, two years later, to provide 
penalties against the parties marrying 
unlawfully, under this act of 1715, 
made a free Negro or mulatto liable 
to service for life—except mulattoes 
born of white women, who had to 
serve, like the whites, for only seven 
years. Again, by act of 1728, free 
mulatto women who might have chil- 
dren by ‘Negroes and other slaves’ 
were to be punished by the same pen- 
alty as white women for the same 
offense—which was declared to be as 
heinous for a free mulatto as for a 
white.” 











Free Negroes Not Permitted to 
Move from One State to Another— 
The right of free movement which the 
free Negro possessed with little or 
no restruction in the colonial period, 
was more and more restricted in the 
later years of slavery. In 1793, free 
Negroes in Virginia were forbidden to 
enter the state to take up permanent 
residence. 

“A free Negro living within the 
state could not go from one town or 
county to another to seek employment 
without a copy of his register which 
was kept in the court of his county 
or corporation. Violators of this law 
were often committed to jail until 
they made proof of their freedom and 
paid the jailor’s fee. After 1848 no 
free Negro could leave the state for 
the purpose of education, or go for 
any purpose to a non-slave-holding 
state and return.” The law of Mary- 
land was still more stringent. “Any 
Negro who might leave Maryland and 
remain away over thirty days, would 
be deemed a non-resident and liable 
to the law, unless before leaving he 
should deposit with the county clerk 
a written statement of his plans, or 
on returning, could prove by certifi- 
cate that he had been detained by sick- 
ness or coercion.” 

“A respectable colored minister of 
Annapolis—who paid taxes on prop- 
erty assessed at over five thousand 
dollars—asked in 1846 for an act to 
allow his children to visit him from 
time to time, and again in 1846, to 
allow his sons to return to Maryland, 
but both petitions seemed to have re- 
mained with the committee.” 

“A free Negro of the District of 
Columbia obtained permission to visit 
his wife, a slave of Prince George’s 
County, by giving bond with security 
of fifty dollars that he would not come 
there for employment, that he would 
not stay over four days at a time, 
barring illness, and that he would 
behave well.” There were similar regu- 
lations in some of the northern states. 

Free Negroes Denied Right to Vote 
—The right to hold office was taken 
away from free Negroes in Virginia 
and by a law passed in 1723, they 
were not allowed to vote. The act de- 
elared that “no Negro, mulatto, or 
Indian shall hereafter have any vote 
at the elections of burgesses or any 
elections whatever.” 

In Maryland free Negroes had the 
right to vote down to 1783. In that 
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year it was enacted that “no colored | 


person freed thereafter, nor the issue 
of such, should be allowed to vote, or 
to hold any office, or to give evidence 
against any white, or to enjoy any 
other rights of a freeman than the 
possession of property and redress at 
law or equality for injury to person or 
property.” 

“An amendment to the Constitution, 
adopted in 1810, limited the right of 
suffrage to whites. The Declaration of 
1851 repeated the words of the Decla- 
ration of 1776, that no freeman should 
be deprived of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty, but by judgment of his peers or 
the law of the land—but added that 
“this should not be construed to pre- 
vent the legislature from passing 
such laws as it might deem fit for the 
government and disposition of the 
free colored population.” 

Besides Georgia and South Carolina, 
which continued the distinction made 
in colonial times, between 1792 and 
1834, the four border states of Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia and Ken- 
tucky absolutely forbade suffrage to 
Negroes; and every other slave state 
admitted by Congress came into the 
Union with a constitution prohibiting 
Negroes from voting. In the remaining 
slave state, North Carolina, every 
free man who paid a public tax was en- 
titled to vote, and it was notorious 
that Negroes could and did take part 
in elections till, in 1835, a constitution 
excluded them from the suffrage. 

Free Negroes Denied the Right 
Public Assemblage—In many states, 
and this was especially true after 
1831, the year of the Southampton 
Insurrection, the right of assembly 
was denied or greatly restricted. By 
the act of the Maryland legislature in 
1831, persons were “forbidden to as- 
semble or attend meetings for religi- 
ous purposes which were not con- 
ducted by white licensed clergymen 
or by some respectable white of the 
neighborhood authorized by the 
clergyman.” — 

Free Negroes were permitted to 
engage in most occupations open to 
white men, but in the later years of 
slavery these occupations were greatly 
restricted. In Maryland they were 
not allowed to navigate vessels of the 
size required by government laws to 
be registered. In 1852, no white 
person was allowed to employ a Negro 
clerk. “In May, 1860, a resident of 
Baltimore was indicted, under the act 
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of 52, for employing as his clerk in 
a retail store in Annapolis a colored 
man of that city. On pleading guilty 
before Anne Arundel Circuit, he was 
fined five hundred dollars and costs, 
for the payment of which, the father 
of the clerk, a prosperous and respec- 
table mullato of Annapolis, became 
his surety.” 

Several insurrections of the slaves 
in the early part of the century led 
the legislatures in those states where 
there was any large body of free Ne- 
groes to pass laws denying the free 
Negroes the opportunities of education. 
From 1838 to the close of the Civil 
War the only educational advantage 
that could lawfully be given to the 
free Negroes was strictly private in- 
struction. Rarely and with difficulty 
did some free colored families procure 
white persons to teach their children 
privately.” Many free Negroes owned 
slaves. There were in Charleston, 
South Carolina, in 1860, 132 Negroes 
who owned slaves. It is estimated that 
in the course of slavery in this coun- 
try there were in the South 6,000 Ne- 
gro slave owners and that in that time 
18,000 slaves were held by Negroes. 


Slave Insurrections 

It is estimated that some twenty- 
five insurrections of slaves took place 
in the United States prior to the 
American Revolution. This takes no 
account of the insurrections in Loui- 
siana and in the Spanish, French and 
English colonies in the West Indies. 

The most important insurrection in 
the West Indies was the uprising in 
1791 of the slaves on the Island of 
Haiti, by which that country gained 
its Independence. In 1804, the Repub- 
lic of Haiti was established. 

1526—First insurrection of Negro 
slaves within present limits of United 
States in Ayllon’s colony, on the coast 
of what is now South Carolina. 

1664—Insurrection planned: in Vir- 
ginia by white bondmen and Negro 
slaves. At that time there was hardly 
1,000 Negroes in the colony. 

1687—Attempted insurrection of 
Negroes in the Northern Neck of Vir- 
ginia. Negro population was about 
equal to that of whites. 

1710—Negro insurrection planned in 
Surry County, Virginia. One of the 
conspirators, Will, a slave of Robert 
Ruffin, revealed the plot and as a re- 
ward was emancipated. 

1712—First serious insurrection of 
slaves in the Thirteen Colonies in New 
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York. The garrison saved the city 
from being reduced to ashes. 
1720—Charleston, South Carolina, 
white people attacked in their houses 
and on the streets. Twenty-three 
slaves arrested, of whom six were 
convicted and-three executed. 
1722—Armed body of about 200 Ne- 
groes gathered near the mouth of the 
Rappahannock River, Virginia, for the 
purpose of attacking the people while 
they were in church. The plot was 
discovered. 
1723—April 18. Governor Dummer, 
of Massachussetts issued a proclama- 
tion concerning the “fires which have 
been designedly and _ industriously 
kindled by some villainous and des- 
perate Negroes or other dissolute peo- 
ple as appears by the confession of 
some of them.” April 18, the Rev. 
Joseph Sewell preached a sermon on 
“The late fires that have broken out 
in Boston, supposed to be purposely 
set by ye Negroes.’’ April 19, the se- 
lectmen of Boston made a report con- 
sisting of nineteen articles, number 9 
of which said, that if more than two 
Indians, Negro or mulatto servants 
or slaves be found in the streets or 
highways, in or about the town, idling 
or lurking together, unless in the 
service of their master or employer, 
everyone so found shall be punished 
at the House of Correction.” 
1730—August. Insurrection in Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. 
1730—Rebellion of slaves reported 
from South Carolina. 
1734—Conspiracy of slaves to gain 
their freedom by massacre of the 
whites discovered near Somerville, 
New Jersey. About thirty Negroes 
apprehended, two hanged, some had 
ears cut off, others whipped. 
1739—Slave conspiracy in Prince 
George’s County, Maryland. The leader 
was tried and executed. 
1740—Insurrection at Stone River, 
in South Carolina, was led by a slave 
Cato. Houses were burned and men, 
women and children murdered. 
1741—Insurrection in New York 
City; population 12,000 whites and 
2,000 blacks. Thirteen conspirators 
burned alive, eighteen hung, and 
eighty transported. 
1741—Rumors of an insurrection 
among Negroes around Hackensack, 
New Jersey. Seven barns were burned, 
two Negroes charged with the crime 
burned. 
1768—Insurrection of slaves planned 
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in Savannah, Georgia. A disagreement 
about the method of procedure, caused 
plot to fail. The population of the 
city consisted at this time of 3,000 
whites and 2,700 blacks. 
1772—Insurrection at Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey, threatened. 
1775—Reported insurrection in Pitt, 
Beaufort and adjoining counties in 
North Carolina; a number of slaves 
arrested and some whipped severely, 
but none were proven to have been 
connected with any conspiracy. 
1800—Two Negroes, Gabriel and 
Jack Bowler, were leaders in an at- 
tempted revolt in Henrico County, Vir- 
ginia. A thousand Negroes marched 
on the City of Richmond. Forced by 
a swollen stream to halt, they dis- 
banded with the understanding that 
they would renew the attempt the fol- 
lowing night. The plot was discovered 
and Gabriel and Bowler were caught 
and executed. 
1802—Slave insurrection reported 
in northeastern part of North Carolina 
in the counties of Camden, Currituck, 
Pasquotank, Perquimans, Chowan, 
Hertford, Martin, Bertie, Beaufort and 
Washington. June 10 had been set 
for the beginning of the insurrection. 
Two of the leaders were executed. 
1805—Slave insurrection occurred 
in Wayne County, North Carolina. One 
Negro burned at the stake and two 
hanged. 
1811—-Parish of St. John the Bap- 
tist, thirty-six miles above New Or- 
leans, about 500 Negro slaves organ- 
ized and marched toward the city. 
They destroyed plantations on the way 
and forced other slaves to join them. 
Insurrection suppressed by the gar- 
rison from Fort St. Charles. 
1816—Insurrection planned by slaves 
at Fredericksburg, Virginia. It was be- 
trayed. The leaders were hanged. In 
this same year slave uprising reported 
at Camden, South Carolina. 
1818—Rebellion of slaves at 
Charleston, South Carolina. 
1819 — Attempted insurrection at 
Augusta, Georgia. 
1822—Extensive conspiracy organ- 
ized at Charleston, South Carolina, by 
a free Negro, Denmark Vesey. Slaves 
for forty or fifty miles around Charles- 
ton were concerned in the uprising. 
The plan was to slaughter the whites 
and free the blacks. A recruiting com- 
mittee was formed and every slave 
enlisted was sworn to secrecy. Peter 
Poyas, one of the conspirators, is said 
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to have personally enlisted six hun- 
dred persons. The plot was revealed 
by a household servant. After a 
month’s investigation, only fifty, of 
the thousand supposed to have been 
concerned were apprehended. Vesey, 
with thirty-four others, was put to 
death. They died without revealing 
their secrets. 

1831 — Southampton Insurrection, 
Southampton County, Virginia, Nat 
Turner, the leader of this insurrec- 
tion, was a slave preacher. His mother, 
it was said taught him that, like Moses, 
he was to be the deliverer of his race. 
Turner’s plan was to collect a large 
number of slaves in the Dismal Swamp 
in the extreme southeastern section of 
Virginia. August 21, he set out with 
six companions, the band soon num- 
bered sixty or more. Sixty white per- 
sons on different plantations killed. 
The local militia and United States 
troops were called out, and after more 
than a hundred insurrectionists had 
been killed the uprising was crushed. 
Fifty-three Negroes were tried, 
twenty-one were ,acquitted, twelve 
were convicted and sold out of the 
state, and twenty others, including 
Turner and one woman, were hanged. 

1831—October 4. There was to be 
an uprising of the Negroes in Samp- 
son, Dublin and New Hanover coun- 


‘ties, North Carolina. They were to 


assemble at Wilmington. Plot was re- 
vealed by a free Negro. 

1845—-Slave insurrection in Charles 
County, Maryland. 

1858—April. Rumored uprising of 
slaves in Dorchester, Maryland. 

1857—Rumored slave insurrection 
in Prince George’s County, Maryland. 

1859—October 16. John Brown’s 
raid on Harper’s Ferry. This was the 
last of the attempted slave insurrec- 
tions. Of the five Negroes who ac- 
companied him two were killed; two 
were captured and executed, one es- 
caped. Osborne Perry Anderson, was 
a printer by trade, born July 27, 1830, 
at West Fallowfield, Pennsylvania, 
died, December 13, 1872, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., John Anthony Copeland, Jr., 


for a time a student in Oberlin, was | 


born free, August 15, 1834, at Raleigh, 
North Carolina; executed December 
16, 1859. Shields Green, born a slave, 
escaped from slavery on a sailing ves- 
sel from Charleston, South Carolina; 
executed December 16, 1859; he was 
said to have been about twenty-three 


years of age. Lewis Sheridan Leary, | 








saddler and harnessmaker, was born 
free at Fayetteville, North Carolina, 
March 17, 1835; killed October 17, 
1859. Dangerfield Newby was born a 
slave in 1815, in Fauquier County, 
Virginia. His father, a Scotchman, 
freed his mulatto children. Killed 
October 17, 1859. - 

1859—After the John Brown raid, 
rumor spread that there was to be a 
slave insurrection in the eastern por- 
tions of Maryland and Virginia. ’ 

1859—October 19. Rumored slave in- 
surrection at Frederick, Maryland.* 

Abolition Agitation 

1652—First enactment in North 
America looking toward the abolition 
of slavery adopted by the Rhode Is- 
land Assembly. No person, black or 
white, to serve in bondage more than 
ten years or after the age of twenty- 
four years. \ 

1688—First protest of a religious 
body against slavery made by the 
Friends Society of Germantown, Penn- 
sylvania, under the leadership of Fran- 
cis del Pastorious. 

1696—Yearly meetings of Friends 
of New Jersey and Pennsylvania votes 
to recommend to Friends that they 
cease from further importation of 
slaves. 

1711—Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends condemns importation of 
slaves. 

1716—New Jersey Yearly Meeting 
of Friends advises against Friends 
buying or selling Negroes. 

1716—Dartmouth Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends asks the Rhode Island 
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“whether it be 
agreeable to truth for the Friends to 
purchase slaves and keep them for a 
term of life.” 

1729—Philadelphia Yearly Friends 
Meeting memorialized to the effect 
that it was wrong to buy and import 
Negro slaves. 

1729—“The Mystery of Iniquity,” 
a condemnation of slavery, published 
by Ralph Sandiford. 

1737—Benjamin Lee publishes a 
volume condemning slavery. 


Quarterly Meeting 


1740—The North Carolina Yearly | 


Meeting of Friends raises question of 
freeing slaves. 

1746-67—John Woolman, of New 
Jersey, travels in the middle and 
southern colonies and preaches that 
“the practice of continuing slavery 
was not right.” 

1750-80—Anthony Benezet, of Phila- 
delphia, anti-slavery agitator, estab- 
lishes and teaches gratuitously a 
school for Negroes, also influences 
Pennsylvania to begin in 1780 the 
work of emancipation. 

1770—The Rev. Samuel Hopkins, of 
Newport, Rhode Island, attacks 
slavery. 

1773—Dr. Benjamin Rush, eminent 
physician and philanthropist, publishes 
in Philadelphia an address against 
slavery. 

1775—April 14, first Abolition So- 
ciety in America organized for pro- 
moting the abolition of slavery, the 
relief of free Negroes unlawfully held 
in bondage, and for improving the 
condition of the African race. (This 
Society is still in existence. See Mis- 
sion Boards of White Denominations, 
also Educational Funds, the “African 
Third.”) 

1775—Petition presented to New 
Jersey Assembly to “pass an act to 
set free all the slaves now in the 
colony.” 

1776—New Jersey Friends deny the 
right of membership in their society 
to slaveholders. 

1777—Vermont abolishes 
First colony to do this. 

1778—Governor Livingstone asks 
the New Jersey Assembly to make 
provision for the manumission of 
slaves. 

1780—Bill for gradual emancipation 
passes Upper House Connecticut 
Legislature. 

1778—Virginia passes an act pro- 
hibiting the slave trade. © 

1780-—-Pennsylvania prohibits fur- 


slavery. 








ther introduction of slaves. 

1780—The meeting of the Annual 
Methodist Conference at Baltimore 
put this question and answered it in 
the affirmative: “Does this conference 
acknowledge that slavery is contrary 
to the laws of God, man and nature 
and hurtful to society; contrary to 
the dictates of conscience, pure relig- . 
ion, and doing that which we would 
not that others should do to us and 
ours; do we pass our disapprobation 
on all our friends who keep slaves, and 
advise their freedom?” 

1782—May. A law bearing the title 
“An act to authorize the manumission 
of slaves” passed by the Virginia 
legislature. The free Negro. population 
of Virginia at that time was probably 
less than 8,000. It was more than 
doubled in the space of two years. 
In 1790, the number of free colored 
persons was 12,866; in 1800, it had 
reached 20,000, and according to the 
census of 1810 it was over 30,000. 

1783—Every Negro in Virginia who 
fought or served as a free man in the 
Revolutionary War was given the 
legislative pledge of protection by the 
Virginia Assembly and every slave 
who had rendered honorable service 
to the American cause was freed by 
special act at the expense of the state. 

1785—June 25. New York Abolition 
Society formed, John Jay, president 
and Alexander Hamilton, secretary. 

1785—December. Citizens of Queen 
Anne’s, Kent, Caroline, Dorchester, 
Worchester, Talbot, and other counties 
in Maryland, present petitions to leg- 
islature relative to abolition of slav- 
ery. Petition rejected by vote of 32 
to 22. I | 

1786—New Jersey provides 
manumission without security. 

1786—Society for promoting the 
abolition of slavery in New Jersey 
formed. 

1786—The Virginia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends condemns the slavery 
system. 

1786—Rhode Island Abolition So- 
ciety organized. 

1787—Baltimore Yearly Meeting of 
Friends presents petition for the 
emancipation of slaves to the legis- 
lature. Petition rejected by vote of 30 
to Li. 
1789—Bill to promote gradual aboli- 
tion of slavery and to prevent rigor- 
ous exportation of blacks from Mary- 
land presented to legislature. 

1789—September 8. Maryland So- 





for 
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ciety organized for promoting the 
abolition of slavery and for ameliorat- 
ing the condition of Negroes and 
others unlawfully held in bondage. 

1789—Rhode Island Anti-slavery So- 
ciety founded by Jonathan Edwards 
and others. 

1790—Connecticut Abolition Society 
organized, Dr. Ezra Stiles, the presi- 
dent of Yale College, president. 

1791—Virginia Abolition Society 
organized. 

1792—Abolition Society formed in 
New Jersey. 

1794—First Convention of "Abolition 
Societies meets in Philadelphia, Jan- 
uary 1; ten states represented; Joseph 
Broomfield, afterwards Governor of 
New Jersey and General in War of 
1812, presiding, recommends that an- 
nual addresses be delivered on the 
subject of “Slavery” and that there 
be an annual convention of Abolition 


Societies. An address is sent forth to| 


the people of the United States, and 
a memorial presented to Congress, 
urging it to pass a law to prohibit 
American citizens from supplying 
slaves to foreign nations, and to pre- 
vent foreigners from fitting out ves- 
sels in this country for the African 
slave trade. This same year Congress 
passed a bill to that effect. 


1795—American Convention of Abo- 
lition Societies sends addresses to 
South Carolina and Georgia, calling 
upon them to ameliorate the condition 
of slaves, and to diffuse knowledge 


among them, also an address to the| 


people of the United States demand- 
ing the universal emancipation of 
slaves. 

1797—Bill presented to Maryland 
legislature by citizens of Harford 
County for the abolition of slavery 

1816 — Society for the Gradual 
Manumission of Slaves founded at 
Centre, North Carolina, with several 
slaveholders as members. 

1826—Abolition Societies held con- 
vention in Baltimore. Estimated that 
there were one hundred and forty of 
these societies, one hundred and six 
of which were in the South. Eighty- 
one represented at the Baltimore con- 
vention. Seventy-three of them from 
southern states and forty from North 
Carolina alone. 

1827—About this time Massachus- 
setts General Colored Anti-Slavery 
Association formed. 

1828—The American Convention of 
Abolition Societies meets in Baltimore. 
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1829—The American Convention of 
Abolition Societies met in Washington. 
1831—January 1. Publication at 
Boston of the Liberator begins. 
1831—First annual convention of 
People of Color, June 6-11, Philadel- 
phia. 

1832—The New England Anti-Slay- 
ery Society founded January 6. 

1833—Anti-Slavery Society founded 
in Indiana. 

1833—New York Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety founded. 

1833—The National Anti-Slavery 
Convention meets in Philadelphia, De- 
cember 4. Ten states represented. At 
this convention American Anti-Slav- 
ery Society organized. Anti-Slavery 
Societies were now formed in all the 
northern states. 

1837—Memorial presented to United 
States Senate from General Assembly 
of Vermont praying for the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia. 

1845—Schism in the ranks of the 
Democratic Party over the question 
of extension of American slave terri- 
tory. Barn Burners opposed and Old 
Hunkers supported extension. 

1848—Connecticut decrees “that no 
person shall hereafter be held in slay- 
ery in this state and that no slave 
shall be brought into Connecticut.” A 
law had already been passed (1784) 
providing for gradual abolition, but 
this law put an absolute end to slav- 
ery in that state. 

1851— “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” by 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, begins as a 
serial in the National Era, Boston. 
First edition issued March 20, 1852. 

1857—“The Impending Crisis” by 
Hinton Rowan Helper, representing 
the “poor white” class in North Caro- 
lina, demanding the abolition of slav- 
ery, the expulsion of the Negroes, and 
the destruction of the oligarchical 
despotism made possible by slavery. 
Circulation of this book forbidden in 
many parts of the South. 

1859—October 16. John Brown’s 
raid on United States Government Ar- 
senal at Harper’s Ferry. December 2, 
John Brown executed. Of the five Ne- 
groes who were with John Brown at 
Harper’s Ferry, one escaped, two were 
killed in the fight, and two were cap- 
tured and executed. (See Slave Insur- 
rections. ) 

The Underground Railroad 

The secret routes for transporting 
fugitive slaves to the free states of 
the North and to Canada were popu- 
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larly known as “underground rail- 
‘roads.” Friends of the fleeing slaves, 
by systematic and cooperative efforts, 
aided them to elade the pursuit of the 
slave hunters. 

There were at convenient distances 
“stations,” that. is, the houses of per- 
sons who held themselves in readiness 
to receive fugitives singly or in num- 
bers, at any hour of the day or at 
night, to feed, shelter and clothe, if 
necessary, and to conceal until they 
could be dispatched with safety to 
some other station along the route. 
There were other persons known as 
conductors who held themselves ready 
at. all times to take the fugitives by 
private or public conveyance and 
transport them to the next station. 
If they went by private conveyance, 
they generally traveled in the night, 
by such routes and with such disguises 
as gave the best warrant against de- 
tection either by the slave catchers or 
their many sympathizers. 

As early as 1786, there are evidences 
of an underground road. A letter of 
George Washington, written in that 
year, speaks of a slave escaping from 
Virginia to Philadelphia, and being 
there aided by a society of Quakers 
formed for the purpose of assisting 
in liberating slaves. It was not, how- 
ever, until after the War of 1812, that 
escaped slaves began to find their way 
by the underground roads in consider- 
able numbers to Canada. 

From Maine to Kansas, all the 
northern states were dotted with the 
underground stations, and covered with 
a net work of underground roads. It is 
estimated that between 1830 and 1860 
over 9,000 slaves were aided to escape 
by way of Philadelphia. During this 
same period in Ohio, 40,000 fugitives 
are said to have escaped by way of 
the underground railroads. A number 
of slaves also escaped from Texas and 
the southwest into Mexico. There is 
at present at Nacimiento Coahuila, 
Mexico, a colony of about 300 Negroes 
which is made up of the descendants 
of fugitive slaves and Negro soldiers 
who remained in Mexico when the 
United States Army went there to 
drive the French out of the country. 
When the American Army crossed the 
Rio Grande it was divided into two 
parts. One part went to help drive out 
‘the French. The Negro soldiers, under 
the command of Colonel Shafter, went 
westward and fought against the In- 
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dians. For services which these Ne- 
groes rendered, the Mexican Govern- 
ment granted them fourteen leagues 
of land which is at present held as a 
reservation so that it can be protected 
from intruders. The papers setting 
aside this grant were signed by the 
representatives of the government of 
Mexico and of the United States. 
Negroes Connected with Abolition 
and Underground Railroad* 


Brown, William Wells —Anti-slav- 
ery agitator. Agent of the under- 
ground railroad. Born a slave in St. 
Louis, Missouri, 1816. 

As a boy, Brown worked in the 
printing office of Elijah B. Lovejoy. 
In 1834, he escaped to the North and 
obtained a position on a Lake Erie 
steamer. Here he was of great service 
in assisting slaves to make their way 
to Canada. In 1848, he became a 
lecturer for the Anti-Slavery Society 
and continued in that position until 
in 1849. He is the author of several 
books, the most important of which 
are “The Black Man,” “The Rising 
Sun,” and “Sketches of Places and 
People Abroad.” 

Douglass, Frederick—Noted Ameri- 
can anti-slavery agitator and jour- 
nalist. Born a slave at Tuckahoe, near 
Easton, Maryland, February, 1817. 
Died February 2, 1895. 

In 1838, Douglass escaped from slav- 
ery under the disguise of a sailor. He 
went first to New York City and then 
to New Bedford, Massachusetts. In 
1841, he attended an anti-slavery con- 
vention at Nantucket, and spoke with 
such power and eloquence that he was 
immediately sent out as a_ lecturer 
under the auspices of the Massachu- 
setts Anti-Slavery Society. He became 
one of the most prominent anti-slav- 
ery agitators. He received and ac- 
cepted an invitation to lecture in Great 
Britain. In 1845, he published his auto- 
biography. In 1847, he settled at 
Rochester, New York, and began to 
publish an abolition paper, “The North 
Star.” In 1882, his autobiography 
was republished under the title, “Life 
and Times of Frederick Douglass.” He 
held a number of prominent political 
positions the more important of which 
were: Marshall of the District of 
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Columbia, Recorder of Deeds of the 
District, and Minister to Haiti. 

Whipper, William—Successful busi- 
ness man, anti-slavery agitator, edi- 
tor of The National Reformer. ‘ 

Mr. 
business in Columbia, Pennsylvania, 
in partnership with Stephen Smith. In 
order to have a better field for their 
operations they moved to Philadelphia 
and opened one of the largest wood 
and coal yards in the city. The firm 
owned many rafts and employed many 
boatmen and raftmen. In 1849, the 
firm was said to hold, besides many 
thousand bushels of coal, 250,000 feet 
of lumber, 22 merchantmen cars run- 
ning between Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, and $9,000 worth of stock in the 
Columbia bridge. Their notes were ac- 
cepted for any amount. Mr. Whipper 
gave much of his time to the advo- 
cacy of the freedom of the slave. In 
1838, Mr. Whipper became editor of 
The National Reformer, a monthly 
magazine, published by the American 
Moral Reform Society. This magazine 
was the first effort in journalism by 
Philadelphia Negroes. 


Forten, James—Negro abolitionist. 
Born in Philadelphia, September 6, 
1776; died March 4, 1842. Forten was 
a sail-maker by trade. 

He was educated in the school of the 
Quaker abolitionist, Anthony Benezet. 
Forten acquired considerable wealth. 
With the assistance of Richard Allen 
and Absolom Jones he helped to raise 
2,500 colored volunteers for the pro- 
tection of the City of Philadelphia, 
when it was threatened by the Eng- 
lish. He was chairman of the first 
convention of free Negroes held in 
Philadelphia, 1817. He was a warm 
friend and supporter of William Lloyd 
Garrison. It is said that several times, 
by personal contributions, he enabled 
Garrison to continue the publication of 
the “Liberator.” 

Harper, Mrs. Frances E. Watkins— 
Distinguished anti-slavery — lecturer, 
writer and poet. Born of free parents, 
1825, Baltimore, Maryland; died Feb- 
ruary 22, 1911. 

Mrs. Harper went to school to her 
uncle, Rev. William Watkins, who 
taught a school in Baltimore for free 
eolored children. About 1851 she 
moved to Ohio: and began teaching, 
but. later came to Little York, Penn- 
sylvania, where she became acquainted 
with the workings of the underground 
railroad and thereafter determined to 
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devote her life to the anti-slavery 
cause. In 1854, she began her career 
as a public lecturer, and in 1860 mar- 
ried Fenton Harper. By 1864 she had 
become known as an anti-slavery 
writer both in poetry and prose. After 
the close of the Civil War she came 
South, but later returned to Philadel- 
phia and devoted her time to writing 
and lecturing for temperance work. 
For a time she had charge of the W. 
C. T. U. work among colored people. 
She published several books of poems. 
“Iola Leroy, or the Shadows Uplifted” 
is her best prose work. 

Hayden, Lewis—Born 1815, died 
1889. Runaway slave from Kentucky 
to Boston. Abolitionist. 

Mr. Hayden’s home was a common 
meeting place for councils affecting 
his race. It was also a station of the 
underground railroad. He -himself 
came as a fugitive from Kentucky in 
1844, Through native strength of char- 
acter he soon became a dominant 
figure in Boston’s Negro colony, and 
so remained until his death. He was 
probably the only Negro office holder 
before the war. In 1859, he was ap- 
pointed messenger to the Massachu- 
setts Secretary of State, which po- 
sition he held, except for a short in- 
terval, until his death. He was, in 1873, 
elected to the State Legislature. 

Ray, Charles B.—Anti-slavery agi- 
tator. Agent underground railroad. 
Born Falmouth, Massachusetts, De- 
cember 25, 1807; died New York City, 
August 15, 1886. Congregational 
minister and editor of The Colored 
American from 1839 to 1842. 

In 1833, became identified with the 
abolition movement. Was associated 
with Henry Ward Beecher, Gerrit 
Smith, Lewis Tappin and _ others 
prominent in the anti-slavery move- 
ment. Mr. Ray was secretary of the 
Local Vigilance Committee in New 
York City and also of the State Vigi- 
lance Committee. He was prominently 
connected with the work of the Under- 
ground Railroad. His home was an 
important station where almost daily 
fugitives were received. 

Nell, William C.— Anti - slavery 
agitator and author of Boston. In 1840 
was a leader in the agitation for pub- 
lic schools to be thrown open to Negro 
children. 

Continued a leader in this agitation 
until they were opened to all children 


‘regardless of race. Mr. Nell’s works 
| are. “Services of Colored Americans 
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in the Wars of 1776 and 1812,” Boston, | 
1852, and “Colored Patriots of the 
American Revolution,” Boston, 1855. 

Lane, Lunsford—Born a slave at 
Raleigh, North Carolina. He is placed 
in Prof. Basset’s “History of the Anti- 
Slavery Leaders of North Carolina” 
among the four prominent abolition- 
ists of that state. 

It is said that Lane waited on La- 
Fayette when he passed through Ra- 
leigh in 1824, Lane’s ambition was to 
be free, and he began early in life 
to save money to purchase his free- | 
dom. He and his father manufactured 
a superior kind of smoking tobacco. 
They were at length permitted to 
manufacture this tobacco on their own 
account. At the end of eight years 
Lane had saved a thousand dollars 
with which to purchase his freedom. 
In 1839, he bought a home and nego- 
tiated for the purchasing of his wife 
and children for $2,500. Because of 
the laws of North Carolina, Lane was 
compelled to go to New York City to 
have the articles of his emancipation 
executed. When he returned he was 
arrested and was informed that under 
the law he must leave the state within 
twenty days. Before he could close 
up his business he was arrested and 

' taken before the mayor on the charge 
of “delivering abolition lectures in 
Massachusetts.” Replying to this 
charge, Lane made a statement before 
the mayor’s court which was probably 
the only abolition speech ever made 
by a Negro before a southern audience. 

Purvis, Robert-—Anti-slavery agita- 
tor; chairman of the Philadelphia Vigi- 
lance Committee of the underground 
railroad and member of the first Anti- 
slavery Convention in 18338. 

Purvis was one of the signers of 

_the Declaration of Sentiments. He 
was at that time the most prominent 
anti-slavery man of the Negro race. 

_In 1883, at the Fifteenth Anniversary 
of the Anti-Slavery Convention held 
in Philadelphia, he was one of the 
three original signers present. John 
G. Whittier, the poet, and Elizur 
Wright, the anti-slavery editor, were 
the other two. 

Redmond, Charles Lenox—Born at 
Salem, Massachusetts, 1810; died 1873. 
First Negro to take lecture platform 


as an anti-slavery speaker. 
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ers in North Carolina, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies; Washington, The Story of the 
Negro; and G. Hawkins, Lunsford Lane, 
Boston, 1863. i 


He was president of the Hssex 
County Anti-Slavery Society and was 
a vice-president of the New England 
Anti-Slavery Society. In 1838, he took 
the field as lecturer under the auspices 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society. 
In this’ capacity he canvassed New 
England. In 1840, he went to England 
as a delegate to the first World Anti- 
Slavery Convention held in London. 
While abroad he delivered many anti- 
slavery lectures. On his return he 
brought a remarkable document, an 
“Address” from the Irish people to 
their countrymen and countrywomen 
in America. With the name of Daniel 
O’Connell at its head, sixty thousand 
names were appended to this mon- 
strous memorial. The Irish-Americans 
were called upon to treat the Negroes 
as brethren and everywhere to unite 
with the abolitionists. 

Russwurm, John Brown—Born in 
Jamaica, 1799; died in Liberia, 1851. 
Editor of the first Negro newspaper 
published in the United States, the 
Freedmen’s Journal, published in "New 
York City, 1827. 

Mr. Russwurm, one of the first Ne- 
groes to graduate from a college in 
the United States, graduated from 
Bowdoin College in 1826; in 1829, 
he went to Liberia and became super- 
intendent of the public schools and 
editor of The Liberia Herald. In 1836, 
he was appointed Governor of the 
District of Maryland in Liberia, in 
which position he died. 

Tubman, Harriet — Fugitive slave 
and one of the most famous of the 
underground railroad operators, died 
March 10, 1913. 

Harriet Tubman escaped from slav- 
ery in Maryland about 1849 when be- 
tween twenty and twenty-five years 
of age, and at once began to make 
trips into the South to aid others to 
escape. In nineteen trips she is said 
to have led over three hundred fugi- 
tive slaves into the northern states. 
and Canada. She was employed dur- 
ing the Civil War in the secret service: 
of the Federal Army. After the war 
she founded a home at Auburn, New 
York, for aged colored persons. She re- 
tained much of her vigor until she was. 
over eighty years old. For the two 
years previous to her death she was. 
cared for by friends and particularly 
the New York State Federation of 
Colored Women’s Clubs. 


REFERENCE: Sarah H. Bradford, Har- 
riet, The Moses of Her People, New York, 1897. 
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Truth, Sojourner —A noted anti-} 


slavery speaker, born about 1775, in 
Africa. Brought when a child, to 
America, she was sold as a slave in 
the State of New York. ; 

After slavery was abolished in New 
York in 1827, Sojourner Truth became 
widely known in the North and was a 
prominent figure in anti-slavery meet- 
ings. Sojourner Truth was noted as a 
public speaker. She was able to “bear 
down an audience by a few simple 
words.” She was greatly admired by 
Wendell Phillips, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, and other prominent anti-slav- 
ery agitators. 

Still, William — Secretary of the 
Philadelphia Vigilance Committee of 
the Underground Railroad. Born Oc- 
tober 7, 1821, in Burlington County, 
New Jersey. 

Still’s father purchased his freedom. 
His mother was a fugitive slave. His 
brother was kidnapped and carried to 
Alabama. The Vigilance Committee 
was the directing body for all the 
numerous lines of the underground 
railroad which centered in Philadel- 
phia. William Still, as secretary, kept 
a record of all the fugitive slaves who 
passed through the hands of the com- 
mittee. In 1872 this record was pub- 
lished in book form under the title 
“Underground Railroad.” This book 
is one of the most remarkable records 
extant concerning the history of 
slavery. 

Walker, David—First Negro to at- 
tack slavery through the press. Born 
ae at Wilmington, North Carolina, 
785. 

Walker early went to Boston and 
began business. In 1829, he published 
an anti-slavery pamphlet, “Walker’s 
Appeal,” which was widely circulated 
and stirred the South as no other anti- 
slavery pamphlet up to that time 
had done. Governor Giles of Virginia, 
in a message to the legislature, re- 
ferred to the appeal as “seditious 
pamphlet sent from Boston.” 

Gibbs, Mifflin Wistar—Lawyer and 
anti-slavery agitator; born in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, April, 1823. He 
died in Little Rock, Arkansas, July 
11, 1915. 

He was actively connected with the 
anti-slavery movement and the under- 


ground railroad. In 1849 he lectured 


REFERENCE: Narrative Sojourner Truth, 
Boston, 1850. 


on the anti-slavery platform. In 1850 
went to California and engaged In the 
dry goods business. On the discovery 
of gold in British Columbia, in 1859, 
Mr. Gibbs went to Victoria and estab- 
lished there the first mercantile house 
other than that of the Hudson Bay 
Company. In 1868, after having read 
law with an English lawyer at Vic- 
toria, he returned to the United States 
and entered the law department at 
Oberlin College, from which he was 
graduated in 1870. He settled in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, and was admitted to 
the bar. In 1873 he was elected city 
judge, being the first Negro to hold 
such an office in the United States. 
In 1877, he was appointed registrar 
of the United States land office in 
Little Rock. In 1897 he was appointed 
United States Consul to Tamatave, 
Madagascar. He has written an auto- 
biography under the title of “Lights 
and Shadows.” 

Knights of Liberty—In 1846 Moses 
Dickson and eleven other free Ne- 
groes organized at St. Louis The 
Knights of Liberty for the purpose of 
overthrowing slavery. Ten years was 
to be spent working slowly and secretly 
making their preparations and extend- 
ing the society. 

At the end of this time because of 
changes in conditions North and South 
the plan of operation was altered and 
underground railroad work was done. 
It is said that the Knights of Liberty 
assisted yearly hundreds of slaves to 
escape. -After emancipation Mr. Dick- 
son, in memory of the original organ- 
izers, established in 1871, The Knights 
and Daughters of Tabor Society. 

The Union Benevolent Society—Or- 
ganized by free Negroes at Lexington, 
Kentucky, in 1848. Its purpose was to 
care for the sick, bury the dead, en-. 
courage education and industry among 
free Negroes, and help slaves to free- 
dom. The white people knew of this 
society and aided it. In 1852 a lodge 
was permitted to be organized among 
the slaves. The masters did not know 
that this society was actively engaged 
in underground railroad work. 

Negro Anti-Slavery Newspapers 


In connection with the anti-slavery 
movement a number of papers were 
published by Negroes. A list of pa- 
pers published by Negroes before the 
Civil War follows: 
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: Name City Date of Issue 
Breednicnisy Journal) s 3a aee ee ee New York, N. Y.------- March 30, 1827 
Rights Ol AU ees 22 ee REE eee New) Yorks Nu YY. 2222 -~ March 28, 1828 
Bhe= Weelklyr Advocate ase oe INiewRaconk,; New nem = 22 an —, 1837 
Colored American (Weekly Advocate : 

ecian ese (0) eae ee March 4, 1837 
National )Reformer —_-—_-==-=_--___-_-__ Philadelphia. Pas <---s2— Sept. —, 1838 
African Methodist Episcopal Church Maga--~_------_-____-______- 

ZEN ce i RD, EASE, Dy ET Se ee ae iNibanyaUN. PYehe eco Sept. —, 1841 
Re REV abot oe Sea ee Met Philadelphia,, Pa. ---_-__ 293 
ithe iNationale Watcehran soe =— aT NGO teen oe ee 1842 
ihe 1 Clarion tssss—seee ee ee ene Troyes Nave seo 1842 
ibkesbcoplesm enesstee— = eae ee New) York; Ni Y.c--.2-— 1843 
Thea NOLtNEerM: State sesso ae Philadelphia,. Pa, ._----— 

The Mystery (Northern Star changes to)--Pittsburgh, Pa. -------- 1843 
‘The (Genius) ot .bxeedomy es = = 1845 
Mite Ramsr Hotigee. sare see eee ee New: YorksaN wees =. == Jan. I, 1847 
he North eS tal pee ee re ee Rochester, Na Yo oe Nov. 1, 1847 
‘The elmnpartial Citizen es. ea Boston, “Mass. =22-——_ 2" 1848 
winem Chtictiaieclerd dee ee aa ee Philadelphia, Pa. ___-___ 1848 
The Colored Manis Journal, —— -2__---_ News Yorks N. Y.22222- 5 1851 
They Alienated American = ----2-----—=— ClevelandisOnges co ee 1852 
‘Dhessealadims on liberty) sense ea ae, Columbusn7 Or =a < 
The Disfranchised American —~~-------~ Gincinna tis Onn eae 

The Colored Citizen (The Disfranchised 

(AgnemiGanmeChaneeSmtO)) ae aa ee a ee ee ee 
The Christian Recorder (Christian Herald 

Ghaneestto)) sates 5 eee eae Philadelphia, Pan sas252" 1852 
hes Mirror ofthe Dimes<..-—--——=——— San) Francisco, Gal. 2-___ nae 
Whe teraldwot freedom) 222-—-———e—- == Ohio joa eee 1835 
The Anelo: Atricamis== © -2= eee sees = New sora Nem Vow a ane July” 23; i850 


Slavery and Religious Denominations 

1806—The first division of a relig- 
ious denomination in the United 
States on account of slavery is said 
to have occurred among the Baptists 
of Kentucky. 

1821—The Alabama Synod of the 
Associated Reformed Presbyterian 
Church severed its connection with the 
central body which had excluded slave 
holders from communion. 

1829The True Reformed Dutch 
Church embodied in its proposed rules 
that: “Slavery, and all trafficking 
whatever in human flesh and blood, 
if it still exists among us, shall be 
forever abolished in the True Re- 
formed Dutch Church, immediately 
upon the adoption of these ecclesiasti- 
cal ordinances.” 

1841—A small number of Methodists 
withdrew from the regular connection 
and formed in Michigan a separate 
connection, under the name of Wes- 
leyan Methodists. May 31, 1843, at 
Utica, New York, Wesleyan Methodist 
connection of America was established. 

1845-—-May 7. The Southern Meth- 
odist Episcopal Conferences organized 
at Louisville, Kentucky, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. This done in 
accordance with a plan of separation 
adopted by the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church held 
in New York City in 1844. 

1845—Baptist associations in the 
South met at Augusta, Georgia, and 
organized the Southern B aptist 
Convention. 





1845—The Free Presbyterian Church 
organized. This was a small group of 
churches which separated from the 
Old School Presbyterian Church be- 
cause of the slavery question. The 
Free Presbyterians were earnestly op- 
posed to slavery. Many members of 
this church in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Indiana were conductors on the under- 
ground railroad. The Civil War settled 
the slavery question, and so in 1865, 
the Free Presbyterians again united 
with the Old School Presbyterian 
Church. 

1854—General Convention of the 
Christian Church adopted resolutions 
concerning slavery. The southern dele- 
gation withdrew and formed a sepa- 
rate organization which continued un- 
til 1890 when a reunion was formed. 


1855—A Classis of the German Re- 
formed Church in North Carolina was 
refused admission into the Dutch Re- 
formed Church because some of the 
members of this Classis were slave 
holders. 

1858—Division in the Protestant 
Church, the northern and southern 
wings separated, reunited in 1877. 

1858—The synods and assemblies of 
the New School of the Presbyterian 
Church in the border states withdrew 
and formed the United Synod of Pres- 
byterian Churches. December 4, 1861, 
forty-seven Presbyteries withdrew 
from the Old School Assembly;. or- 
ganized the General Assembly of the 
Confederate States of America. In 
1864 the United Synods and the Gen- 
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eral Assembly of the Confederate 
States united under the name of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, better known as the Presby- | 
terian Church, South. 

1861—July. The southern bishops 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
met at Montgomery, Alabama, and 
organized the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Confederate States. Af- 
' ter the close of the war the different 
dioceses in the South became again 
a part of the General Convention. 

1863—-Number of synods of the 
Lutheran Church withdrew and organ- 
ized at Concord, North Carolina, the 
United Synod of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of the South. 
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VARIOUS AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


EDT sk okt a ee ae er ee 1793 
Guadaloupete ==. ea ee ee eee eee 1794 
Ghali (OCtObeus TO) oe ee eee 1811 
Colimbianthaly a9) ee. 2 ee eee 1821 
CentralAmenicam tates = 2 ae ene 1823 


BOW Yia "oat a ere a ee eee 1825 





Mexico*(Septemiber m5), eo 1829 
British Possessions in America —_ --1834 
Becuddory ec oa see eee So _-1845 
French West Indies... _- 2 1848 
Danish West iidtes 2 5. ee ee 1848 
VWenecie antes 5 eset ee, Sere eee 1854 
Perit Seo tes ee ee eh ee a a 1856 
Dutch West Indies and Dutch Guiana ____1863 
United States (December 18) —-_________ 1865 
PORTO MITC O a= ae ene: See eee Renee: Aer eee! 1873 
Cabal See ee ee en eee 1886 
italy tea ee on Se a eee ae 1888 


DIVISION XXIV 
NEGRO SOLDIERS 


The Revolutionary War 


It is estimated that there was an 
average of thirty-five Negroes in 
each white regiment in the Revolu- 
tionary War. According to an offi- 
cial report there were in the army 
under General Washington’s imme- 
diate command on the 24th of August, 
1778, seven hundred and seventy-five 
Negroes. This does not appear to 
include the Negro troops furnished by 
Connecticut, New York, New Hamp- 
shire, and Rhode Island. There were 
altogether about 3,000 Negro soldiers 
employed by the Americans. 

Negro soldiers have served with 
distinction in every war that the 


United States has waged. Free Ne-|. 


groes and slaves were employed on 
both sides in the Revolutionary War. 
They were found in all branches of 
the patriot army. They generally 
served in the same regiments with the 
white soldiers. A Hessian officer un- 
der date of October 38, 1773, wrote 
“The Negro can take the field instead 
of his master and, therefore, no regi- 
ment is to be seen in which there are 
not Negroes in abundance.” 

Some of the most heroic deeds of 
the War of Independence were per- 
formed by the black men. The first 
martyr in the Boston Massacre, 
March 5, 1770, was the Negro, Crispus 
Attucks. Samuel Lawrence, a promi- 
nent white citizen of Groton, Massa- 
chusetts, led a company of Negroes 
at the Battle of Bunker Hill. It was 
the Negro, Peter Salem, who at the 
Battle of Bunker Hill fired the shot 
that mortally wounded Major Pitcairn. 
Solomon Poor, another Negro, so dis- 
tinguished himself at the Battle ot 
Bunker Hill that a petition was drawn 
up by some of the principal officers to 
secure him recognition by the Massa- 
chusetts Colony: At the fight at Bran- 
dywine, Beach Sampson, a giant Ne- 
gro, armed with a scythe swept his 
way through the British works. See 
Poem in Skinner’s “Myths of Our Own 
Land.” The Black Legion, organized in 
1779, in St. Domingo, by Count D’Es- 
taing, consisted of 800 young freed- 
men, blacks and mulattoes. At the 
seige of Savannah on the 9th of Octo- 
ber, 1779, this legion by covering the 
retreat and repulsing the charge of 








the British, saved the defeated Ameri- 
can and French army from annihi- 
lation. 


Only a small number of Negroes 
were allowed to serve in the patriot 
army of the southern colonies. To- 
ward the close of the struggle, how- 
ever, there was a growing sentiment 
among these colonies to use a large 
number of Negro troops. In 1780, Col. 
John. Laurens, of South Carolina, sec- 
onded by General Lincoln, urged that 
state to raise black troops. In 1782, 
General Greene proposed to the gover- 
nor of South Carolina a plan for rais- 
ing black regiments. Negroes were 
also employed in the British army dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War. This fact 
helped to gain them admittance into 
the patriot army. It is estimated that 
30,000 slaves were carried off by the 
British troops and used in pioneer 
work and in building fortifications. 

In 1775, Lord Dunmore, the royal 
governor of Virginia, issued a procla- 
mation offering freedom to all Ne- 
groes and indentured white servants 
who might enlist in the British army. 
In 1776, the British formed a regi- 
ment of 800 Negroes on Staten Island. 
In 1782, a Mr. J. Cruden, of Charles- 
ton, wrote a letter to Lord Dunmore, 
proposing that 10,000 black troops 
be raised in the province of South 
Carolina. 

Lord Dunmore wrote to Gen. Clinton 
approving this scheme and declared 
his perfect willingness “to hazard his 
reputation and person in the execu- 
tion of the measure.” Letters contain- 
ing the proposal were also sent by 
Lord Dunmore to London. Before they 
reached there, however, peace nego- 
tiations began. It appears that it was 
the intention of the highest British 
and American military authorities to 
begin a general policy of arming the 
Negro slaves and employing them as 
soldiers. The closing of the war, 
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alone, prevented this policy from be- 
ing carried into effect. 


In the War of 1812 

Commodore Perry spoke highly of, 
the bravery and good conduct of the 
many Negroes who -were under his 
command at the Battle of Lake Erie. 
He said, “They seemed to be absolutely 
insensible of danger.” The legislature 
of New York, October 24, 1814, au- 
thorized the raising of two regiments 
of men of color. As a result, 2,000 
black men were enlisted and sent for- 
ward to the army at Sackett’s Harbor. 
Two battalions composed of 500 Ne- 
groes distinguished themselves at the 
battle of New Orleans. Three months 
before the battle, General Andrew 
Jackson issued a proclamation “To 
the Free Colored Inhabitants of 
Louisiana.” 

As sons of freedom, you are now 
called upon to defend our most ines- 
timable blessing. As Americans, your 
country looks with confidence to her 
adopted children for a valorous sup- 
port, as a faithful return for the ad- 
vantages enjoyed under her mild and 
equitable government. As fathers, 
husbands, and brothers, you are sum- 
moned to rally around the stand- 
ard of the Eagle, to defend all which 
is dear in existence. 


To every noble-hearted, generous 
freedman of color volunteering to 
serve during the present contest with 
Great Britain, and no longer, there 
will be paid the same bounty, in 
money and lands now received by the 
white soldiers of the United States. 
viz.: One hundred and twenty-four dol- 
lars in money, and one hundred and 
sixty acres of land. The non-com- 
missioned officers and privates will 
also be entitled to the same monthly 
pay, and daily rations, and clothes 
furnished to any American soldier, 

On the eve of the battle, General 
Jackson reviewed the white and col- 
ored troops and had read to them his 
famous address. To the colored troops 
he said: 

“To the Men of Color.—Soldiers! 
From the shores of Mobile, I collected 
you to arms,—I invited you to share 
in the perils and to divide the glory 
of your white countrymen. I expected 
much from you; for I was not unin- 
formed of those qualities which must 
render you so formidable to an in- 
vading foe. I knew that you could en- 
dure hunger and thirst and all the 
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hardships of war. I knew that you 
loved the land of your nativity, and 
that, like ourselves, you had to de- 
fend all that is most dear to man. But 
you surpassed my hopes. I have found 
in you, united to these qualities, that 
noble enthusiasm which impels to 
great deeds. 

“Soldiers! The President of the 
United States shall be informed of 
your conduct on the present occasion; 
and the voice of the representatives 
of the American nation shall applaud 
your valor, as your General now 
praises your ardor. The enemy is near. 
His sails cover the lake.” 

The Civil War 


Something like 178,975 Negro sol- 
diers were employed in the Civil War. 
These made up 161 regiments, of 
which 141 were infantry, seven were 
cavalry, twelve were heavy artillery, 
and one light artillery. 

The first colored regiments to be 
organized were the First South Caro- 
lina, in which the first enlistments 
were made May 9, 1862; the First 
Louisiana Native Guards, September 
27, 1862; the Fifty-fourth Massachu- 
setts, February 9, 1863; the Second 
Carolina Volunteers, February 23, 
1863. 

NEGRO VOLUNTEER TROOPS BY 

STATES 
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Under the direct authority of the 
General Government, and not credited 
to any state Negro soldiers were re- 
cruited as follows: 
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_ “There were also 5,896 Negro sol- 
diers enlisted at large or whose credits 
are not specifically expressed by the 
records.” 

The Negro troops were engaged in 
many of the bloodiest battles of the 
war. The engagements in which they 
particularly distinguished themselves 
were the battle of Milliken’s Bend, on 
the Mississippi, near Vicksburg, July 
6, 1863; the assault on Port Hudson 
(near Baton Rouge, Louisiana, May 
7, 1868; the assault on Fort Wagner, 
a defense of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, July 18, 18638; the assault on 
Petersburg, Virginia, June 15, 16, and 
July 30, 1864, and at the battle of 
Nashville, Tennessee, December 15 
and 16, 1864. 


Negro Soldiers in the Confederate 
Army 

The use of slaves as soldiers with 
the reward of freedom to those who 
survived, was strongiy advocated at 
different times by members of the 
Confederacy during the Civil War. 
Slaves were employed as laborers on 
the fortifications in all parts of the 
Confederacy. Both slaves and free 
Negroes offered their services. A con- 
siderable number of the latter en- 
rolled themselves. 

The Charleston Mercury for Jan- 
uary 8, 1861 announced that 150 able 
bodied free colored men of Charleston 
had offered their services gratuitously 
to the Governor to hasten forward 
the important work of throwing up 
defenses along the coast. In Lynch- 
burg, and Petersburg, Virginia, in 
April, 1861, free Negroes enrolled for 
the purpose of offering their services 
to the Governor for the defense of 
the state. 

“ATTENTION, VOLUNTEERS: Re- 
solved by the Committee of Safety, 
that C. Deloach, D. R. Cook, and Wil- 
liam B. Greenlaw be authorized to 
organize a volunteer company com- 
posed of our patriotic free men of 
color, of the City of Memphis, for 
the service of our common defense. 
All who have not enrolled their names 
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will call at the office of W. B. Green- 
law and Company. 
“F. W. FORSYTHE, Secretary.” 

In June 1861, the legislature of 
Tennessee passed an act authorizing 
the Governor to receive into military 
service free persons of color between 
the ages of eighteen and fifty. Pay 
and rations were assigned them No- 
vember 23, 1861, there was a review 
in New Orleans of 28,000 Confederate 
troops. Among these was one regi- 
ment composed of 1,400 free colored 
men. On the 9th of February, 1862, 
there was another grand review of 
Confederate troops in New Orleans. 
The Picayune contained the following 
paragraph concerning this review: 

“We must also pay a deserved com- 
pliment to the companies of free col- 
ored men, all very well drilled, and 
comfortably uniformed. Most of these 
companies, quite unaided by the ad- 
ministration, have supplied themselves 
with arms without regard to cost 
or trouble. One of these companies, 
commanded by the well-known veteran, 
Captain Jordan, was presented, a little 
before the parade, with a fine war- 
flag of the new style. This interest- 
ing ceremony took place at Mr. Cuch- 
ing’s store, on Camp, near Common 
Street. The presentation was made 
by Mr. Bigney, and Jordan made, on 
this occasion, one of his most felici- 
tous speeches.” 

Mulattoes made free by the treaty 
with France in 1803 were enlisted in 
1862 for the defense of that city. 
The next year, according to Flemming, 
they were received into the Confed- 
erate service as heavy artillery men. 

In February, 1864, the Confederate 
Congress passed an act making all 
male free Negroes (with certain ex- 
ceptions) between the ages of eigh- 
teen and fifty liable to perform such 
duties in the army or in connection 
with the military defenses of the 
country in the way of work upon the 
fortifications, or in government work, 
ete., as the Secretary of War might 
from time to time prescribe, and pro- 
viding them rations, clothing and com- 
pensation. The Secretary of War was 
also authorized to employ for similar 
duty 20,000 male Negro slaves. 

In February, 1865, at a meeting held 
in the African Church in Richmond to 
acquaint the people concerning the 
failure of the Peace Conference held 
at Fortress Monroe, Mr. Judah P. Ben- 
jamin, Secretary of State, proposed 
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that legislation by the states be im- 
mediately effected so that the slaves 
could be armed. The next day a bill 
was presented in the House to give 
effect to Mr. Benjamin’s suggestion, 
and providing for the volunteer en- 
listment of slaves for military service. 
A motion to reject was lost by ayes 
21, nays 53; a motion to postpone the 
matter indefinitely was lost; another 
to refer it to the Military Committee 
was also lost, and the motion of the 
original mover for a select committee 
passed. A resolution had already 
been offered in the Senate instructing 
the Committee on Military Affairs to 
report a bill with the least possible 
delay to take into the military ser- 
vice of the Confederate States, by 
volunteer enlistment with the consent 
of the owners, or by conscription, not 
exceeding 200,000 Negro soldiers. The 
resolution was defeated. 

Negro Soldiers in Regular Army 

July 28, 1866, Congress passed a 
law that Negro regiments should be 
a part of the regular army. Under this 
act the Ninth and Tenth Cavalry and 
the Thirty-eighth, Thirty-ninth, For- 
tieth, and Forty-first Regiments of 
Infantry were organized. 

March 3, 1869, a consolidation act, 
was passed, and the Thirty-eighth and 
Forty-first were re-organized as the 
Twenty-fourth Regiment of Infantry; 
the Thirty-ninth and Fortieth were 
re-organized as the Twenty-fifth Regi- 
ment of Infantry. These regiments 
were stationed on the frontier and ren- 
dered valuable service in the military 
operations against the Indians, ex- 
tending from Dakota to Mexico. The 
Ninth and Tenth Cavalry won the 
reputation of being the best Indian 
fighters on the frontier. 

The Carrizal Incident—In ,1916, the 
United States sent a punitive expedi- 
tion under General Pershing into 
Mexico in pursuit of the Villa forces 
which had raided Columbus, New 
Mexico. Two Negro’ regiments, the 
10th Cavalry and the 24th Infantry 
were a part of his expedition. On June 
21, Troops C. and K. of the 10th Ca- 
valry were ambushed at Carrizal by 
some 700 Mexican soldiers. Although 
outnumbered almost ten to one, these 
black soldiers dismounted in the face 
of a withering machine gun fire, de- 
ployed, charged the Mexicans and 
killed their commander. 

This handful of men fought on un- 
til of the three officers command- 
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ing them, two were killed and one 
was badly wounded. Seventeen of 
the men were killed and twenty-three 
were made prisoners. One of the many 
outstanding heroes of this memorable 
engagement was Peter Bigstaff who 
fought to the last beside his com- 
mander, Lieutenant Adair. John Tem- 
ple Graves, of Atlanta, Georgia, the 
well-known publicist in the course of 
a tribute to the Carrizal fighters, 
wrote: 

“The black trooper might have fal- 
tered and fled a dozen times, saving 
his own life and leaving Adair to fight 
alone. But it never seemed to occur 
to him. He was comrade to the last 
blow. When Adair’s broken revolver 
fell from his hand, the black trooper 
pressed another into it, and together 
shouting in defiance, they thinned the 
swooping circle of overwhelming odds 
before them. 

“The black man fought in the dead- 
ly shamble side by side with the white 
man following always, fighting al- 
ways as his lieutenant fought. 

“And finally, when Adair literally 
shot to pieces, fell in his tracks, his 
last command to his black trooper was 
to leave him and save his life. Even 
then the heroic Negro paused in the 
midst of that Hell of carnage for a 
final service to his officer. Bearing a 
charmed life, he had fought his way 
out. He saw that Adair had fallen with 
his head in the water. With superb 
loyalty the black trooper turned and 
went back to the maelstrom of death, 
lifted the head of his superior, leaned 
him against a tree and left him there 
dead with dignity when it was im- 
possible to serve any more. 

“There is not a finer piece of sol- 
dierly devotion and heroic comrade- 
ship in the history of modern warfare 
than that of Henry Adair and the 
black trooper who fought by him at 
Carrizal.” 

Negro Soldiers in the Spanish- 
American War 

At the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American War in 1898, the four Ne- 
gro regiments were among the first 
troops ordered to the front. 

Negro soldiers took a more con- 
spicuous part in the Spanish-American 
War than in any previous war waged 
by the United States. At the first 
battle in Cuba, Las Guasimas, the 
Tenth Cavalry distinguished itself by 
coming to the support of Colonel Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and the Rough Riders. 
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The Twenty-fifth Infantry took a 
prominent part in the Battle of El 
Caney. The Ninth and Tenth Cavalry 
and Twenty-fourth Infantry rendered 
heroic service in the famous battle of 
San.Juan Hill. 
Negro Volunteer Regiments in 
Spanish-American War 


Colored Officers 
Third, North Carolina 
Eighth Illinois, Army of Occupation 
at Santiago 
Ninth, Battalion, Ohio 
Twenty-third, Kansas 
White and Colored Officers 

(1st and 2nd Lieutenants Colored) 
7th U. S. Volunteers, Immunes. 
6th Virginia 
8th U. S. Volunteers, Immunes 
9th U. S. Volunteers, Immunes 
10th U. S. Volunteers, Immunes 

Third Alabama, White Officers 

Indiana raised two companies of 
-colored troops, which were attached to 
the Eighth Immunes and officially 
designated as First Regiment Colored 
Companies A. and B., colored officers. 

No one of the Negro volunteer regi- 
ments reached the front in time to 
take part in a battle. The Highth IIli- 
nois formed part of the Army of Occu- 
pation, and distinguished itself in po- 
licing and cleaning up Santiago. 

After the close of the Spanish- 
American War, two colored regiments, 
the Forty-eighth and Forty-ninth 
United States Infantry were enlisted 
and served in the Philippine War. 
Captains and lieutenants, colored. 
Other officers, white. 

In 1917, the white Cavalry detach- 
ment on duty at the Military Academy 
at West Point was replaced by a Ne- 
gro Cavalry detachment. It is called 
the United States Military Cavalry 
detachment. It is used in teaching the 
cadets cavalry tactics. 

American Negro in the World War 

From June 5, 1917 to September 12, 
1918, there were 2,290,527 Negroes 
registered for service in the United 
States Army. Those examined for ser- 
vice numbered 458,838.* 

The per cent of rejections of those 
examined was greater for white regis- 
trants than for Negro registrants. Of 
those examined, 70.41 per cent of the 
whites and 74.60 per cent of the Ne- 
groes were accepted. The number of 
Negroes finally inducted into the ser- 





*(For list of colored and white. registrants 
and inductions by states, see 1918-1919 Negro 
Year Book, pages 206-217.) 





vice was 367,710. The number ac- 
cepted. for full military service was, 
942,277. Of the total registrants, 
26.84 per cent of the whites and 31.74 
per cent of the Negroes were accepted 
for full military service. 


Number Negro Soldiers Mobilized— 
There were in addition to the 342,277 
secured through selective draft, the 
four regiments of the regular army, 
the 9th Cavalry, 10th Cavalry, 24th 
Infantry, 25th Infantry, and Na- 
tional Guard Units as follows: 8th IIl- 
linois, 15th New York, 9th Ohio Bat- 
talion, first Separate Battalion of the 
District of Columbia; Company L., 
6th Massachusetts Infantry; First 
Separate Company of Connecticut Na- 
tional Guard; First Separate Com- 
pany of Maryland National Guard; 
and Company G. unattached of Ten- 
nessee National Guard. Including 
those in the regular army and the Na- 
tional Guard Units the total number 
of Negro soldiers mobilized for the 
World War was about 380,000. About 
200,000 of these were sent to France. 
Some 42,000 of these were combat 
troops. Some 1,400 Negroes were 
commissioned as officers in the United 
States Army during the World War. 
(For a list of these see 1918-19 Negro 
Year Book, pages 223-228.) 


PARTIAL LIST NEGRO ARMY UNITS 
IN FRANCE 


92nd DIVISION COMBAT TROOPS 

183rd Infantry Brigade— 

365th and 366th Infantry Regiments; 
Machine Gun Battalion. 

184th Infantry Brigade— 

367th and 368th Infantry Regiments; 351st 
Machine Gun Battalion. 

167th Infantry Brigade— 

349th, 350th and 351st Artillery Regiments. 

349th Machine Gun Battalion (92nd Division 
at-Large.) 

317th Trench Mortar Battalion. 

317th Engineers Regiment. 

317th Engineers Train. 

317th Ammunition Train. 

317th Supply Train. 


350th 


317th Trains Headquarters and Military 
Police. 

317th Sanitary ‘Train, comprising 365th, 
367th, 368th Field Hospital and Ambulance 


Companies. 
325th Field Signal Corps; Radio (or wireless 
telegraphy, etc.) 
PROVISIONAL 93RD DIVISION, COMBAT 
TROOPS 


(Brigaded with the French) 

185th Infantry Brigade— 

369th and 371th Infantry Regiments. 
186th Infantry Brigade— 

371st and 372nd Infantry Regiments. 

PIONEER AND SERVICE UNITS 

Pioneer Regiments of Infantry—numbered 801 

to 815 (inclusive.) Many Depot Brigades, Ser- 
vice or Labor Battalions, Stevedore Regiments, 
Hospital and Ambulance Corps, Sanitary Trains, 
Supply Trains, etc. 
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Some Citations for Individual Gal- 
lantry in Action—The following are 
only examples of the many individual 
feats of bravery by American Negro 
soldiers for which there were cita- 
tions:* 

“Private Tom Rivers, Company G., 
366th Infantry, for extraordinary he- 
roism in action near the Bois de la 
Viovrotte, although gassed, volun- 
teered and carried important messages 
through heavy barrage to the support 
companies. He refused first aid until 
his company was relieved. * 

“Second Lieutenant Nathan O. Good- 
loe, of the 368th Machine Gun Com- 
pany, commended for excellent work 
and meritorious conduct. During the 
operations in the Forest D’Argonne, 
Lieutenant Goodloe was attached to 
the 8rd Battalion. During the course 
of the action it became necessary to 
reorganize that battalion and with- 
draw part of it to a secondary posi- 
tion. He carried out the movement un- 
der a continual machine gun fire from 
the enemy. General Martin said: 
‘Lieutenant Goodloe’s calm courage 
set an example that inspired confi- 
dence in his men.’ 

“With the approbation of the Com- 
mander in-chief of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces in France, the 
Marshall of France, Commander-in- 
chief of the French Armies of the 
East, cites in the order of the division: 
Private Mack Watson, Headquarters 
Company 3rd Battalion, of the 72nd 
Regular Infantry. Not being useful as 
a telephonist any more, he requested 
the battalion commander to allow him 
to take part in the attack, in the first 
wave, and displayed the greatest in- 
trepidity during the assault of the 
trenches, south of the Bussy Farm, 
September 28, 1918. This order was 
signed by Marshall Petain, com- 
mander-in-chief of the French Armies 
of the East, at the general headquar- 
ters on January 138, 1919. 

“Private Reuben Burrell, machine 
gun company 371st Infantry. For ex- 
traordinary heroism in action in the 
Champagne sector, France, September 
31, 1918. Private Burrell, although 
painfully wounded in the knee, re- 
fused to be evacuated, stating that if 
he went to the rear there would not 
be enough left for his group to 
function. 





*(For somewhat complete list of individuals 
decorated for bravery, see 1918-1919 Negro 
Year Book, pages 221-222.) 





“Private Ellison Moses, Company C, 
371st Infantry, for extraordinary he- 
roism in action near Arduil, France, 
September 31, 1918. After his com- 
pany had been forced to withdraw 
from an advanced position, under 
severe machine gun and artillery fire, 
this soldier went forward and res- 
cued wounded soldiers, working per- 
sistently until all of them had been 
carried to shelter. 

“Private Tillerman Webster, 371st 
Infantry. For extraordinary heroism in 
action near Ardenil, France, Septem- 
ber 29, 1918. With three other soldiers, 
Private Webster crawled 200 yards 
ahead of our line under violent ma- 
chine gun fire and rescued an officer 
who was lying mortally wounded in a 
shell-hole. 

“The 368th Infantry fought in the 
Argonne. It became necessary to send 
a runner across an open field swept by 
heavy machine gun fire. Volunteers 
were called for. Private Edward 
Saunders of Company I responded. 
Before he had gone far a shell cut 
him down. As he fell he cried to his 
comrades: ‘Some one come and get 
this message. I. am wounded.’ Lieu- 
tenant Robert L. Campbell, of the 
same company, dashed across the 
shell. swept space, picked up the 
wounded private, and with the Ger- 
mans fairly hailing bullets around him, 
carried his man back to the American 
lines. For the valor shown both were 
cited for the Distinguished Service 
Cross and Lieutenant Campbell, in ad- 
dition, was recommended for Cap- 
taincy. From this same company, 
John Baker, having volunteered, was 
taking a message through heavy shell 
fire to another part of his line. A shell 
struck his hand, tearing away part of 
it, but unfaltering, he delivered the 
message. He was asked why he did 
not seek aid for his wounds before 
completing the journey. ‘I thought 
the message might contain informa- 
tion that would save lives,’ was the 
answer. Under the same Lieutenant, 
Robert L. Campbell, a few colored 
soldiers, armed only with their rifles, 
trench knives, and hand grenades, 
were moving over a road to the Cha- 
teau Thierry sector. Suddenly their 
course was crossed by the firing of a 
German machine gun. They tried to 
locate it by the direction of the bullets, 
but could not. To their right a little 
ahead, lay a space covered with thick 
underbrush; just back of it was an 
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open field. Lieutenant Campbell who 
knew by the direction of the bullets 
that his party had not been seen by the 
Germans, ordered one of his men with 
a rope which they happened to have, to 
crawl to the thick underbrush and tie 
the rope to several stems of brush; 
then to withdraw as far as possible 
and pull the rope, making the brush 
shake as though men were crawling 
through it. The purpose ruse worked. 
Lieutenant Campbell then ordered 
three of his men to steal out and flank 
the machine gun on one side, while he 
and two others moved up and flanked 
it on the other side. The brush was 
shaken more violently by the secret 
rope. The Germans, their eyes focused 
on the bush, poured a hail of bullets 
‘into it. Lieutenant Campbell gave the 
signal. The flanking party dashed up; 
with their hand grenades they killed 
four of the Boches and captured the 
remaining three—also the machine 
gun.” 

Four Regiments and a Battalion 
Decorated by French for Bravery in 
Action—The military authorities 
awarded the Croix de Guerre to four 
whole Negro Regiments, the 369th, 
370th, 371st, 872nd and also to the 
first battalion of the 367th Infantry 
for heroism in action. One of these 
regiments, the 370th, formerly the 
8th Illinois, was with the exception 
of the colonel, officered entirely by 
Negroes. Thirty of the Negro officers 
in this regiment received medals of 
honor for distinguished bravery. Alto- 
gether some 60 officers were decorated 
for bravery. Some 350 non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates of the 
Negro American soldiers were also, 
for their bravery, given medals of 
honor. 

Negroes at West Point 


Three Negroes have graduated from 
the United States Military Academy 
at West Point, New York. Henry O. 
Flipper, 1877, the first to graduate, 
served for a time in the regular army, 
put because of difficulties was dis- 
charged. He then went to Mexico. 
John H. Alexander, 1887, the second 
graduate, died March 26, 1894, while 
serving as military instructor at Wil- 
berforce University. Charles Young, 
1889, the third Negro to graduate, 
was retired in 1917 with the rank of 
colonel. 

Eleven other Negroes attended but 


did not graduate from West Point as’ 
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follows: James W. Smith, South Caro- 
lina, 1870-1874; Henry A. Napier, 
Tennessee, 1871-72; Thomas Van R. 
Gibbs, Florida, 1872-73; John W. Wil- 
liams, Virginia, 1874-1875; Johnson C. 
Whittaker, South Carolina, 1876- 
1882; Charles A. Minnie, New York, 
1877-78; Robert S. Wilkinson, South 
Carolina, 1884-1885; William T. An- 
drews, South Carolina, 1885-86; Wil- 
liam A. Hare, Ohio, 1885-1886; Wil- 
liam W. Holloway, South Carolina, 
1886; Alonzo Parham, Illinois, 1929. 
Negroes at Annapolis 


No Negroes have graduated from 
the United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis. The following, however, 
have attended: John Henry Conyers, 
South Carolina, 1872-73; Alonzo C. 
McClellan, South Carolina, 1873; and 
Henry E. Baker, Mississippi, 1874-75. 
Negro Officers in the Regular Army 

ACTIVE LIST 

Benjamin O. Davis, (Colonel) Ca- 
valry, Professor, Military Science and 
Tactics, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 

Monroe S. Caver, Chaplain, (Cap- 
tain) 10th Cavalry, Fort Huachuca, 
Arizona. 

Louis A. Carter, Chaplain, (Lieu- 
tenant Colonel) 24th Infantry, Fort 
Benning, Georgia. 

Alexander W. Thomas, Chaplain, 
(Captain) 25th Infantry, Nogales, 
Arizona. 

RETIRED LIST 

Charles Young, Colonel, (Deceased) 

Allen Allensworth, Chaplain, (Lieu- 
tenant Colonel), (Deceased). 

John E. Green, Lieutenant Colonel, 
Los Angeles, California. 

John R. Lynch, Paymaster (Maior), 
Chicago, Illinois, 

William T. Anderson, 
(Major), Cleveland, Ohio. 

George W. Prioleau, Chaplain, (Ma- 
jor), (Deceased) 

Oscar J. W. Scott, Chaplain (Major) 
(Deceased). 

Washington W. E. Gladden, 
lain, (Captain), (Deceased). 

T’ G. Steward, Chaplain, (Captain), 
(Deceased). 

Negro Warrant Officers United 
States Army—On June 9, 1920, the 
War Department published the follow- 
ing amendment to National Defense 
Act of June 3, 1916. 

“Warrant Officers. In addition to 
those authorized for the Army Mine 
Planter Service, there shall be not 
more than 1120 Warrant Officers, in- 
cluding Band Leaders. Appointments 


Chaplain, 


Chap- 
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shall be made by the Secretary of War 
from among non-commissioned offi- 
cers who have had at least ten years’ 
enlisted service; enlisted men who 
served as officers of the Army at some 
time between April 6, 1917 and No- 
vember 11, 1918, and whose total ser- 
vice in the Army, enlisted and com- 
missioned, amounts to five years; per- 
sons serving or who have served as 
army field clerks, or field clerks, 
quartermaster corps; and, in the case 
of those who are to be assigned to 
duty as band leaders, from among 
persons who served as army band 
leaders at some time between April 
6, 1917 and November 11, 1918.” 

The bill was passed in order to pro- 
vide suitable rank for former emer- 
gency officers, who would revert back 
to their pre-war enlisted grade upon 
discharge as commissioned officers. 

Warrant officers take rank next 
below second lieutenants and among 
themselves according to the dates of 
their respective warrants. 

Warrant officers are assigned to 
tactical units, to Department and 
Corps Area headquarters, camps, 
posts, etc., for clerical, administrative, 
supply and police duties. They also 
serve as band leaders, special dis- 
bursing officers, assistant professors 
of military science and tactics, prop- 
erty auditors and duties on army 
mine planters. 

They are entitled to retirement from 
the Army the same as commissioned 
officers, i. e., for 30 years’ service or 
physical disability. 

The following list of Negro warrant 
officers was reported by the adjutant 


general’s office on September 18, 1930: 
Robert Anderson, Warrant Officer, Retired. 
631 Second Avenue, Leavenworth, Kansas. 


XXIV NEGRO SOLDIERS 


Stephen B. Barrows, Warrant Officer, Re- 
tired. 1668 Harvard Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

Arthur Chambliss, Camp Stephen D. Little, 
Nogales, Arizona. ‘ : 

Roscoe Clayton, Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 6 

Jesse Anderson Coleman, Nogales, Arizona. 

Charles C. Cooper, Warrant Officer, Retired. 
605 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

Thomas Arthur Firmes, Headquarters, Ha- 
waiian Department, Fort Shafter, Territory of 
Hawaii. 

James 
Georgia. : 

Aaron R. Fisher, Fort Huachuca, Arizona. 

Benjamin F. Ford, Warrant Officer, Retired. 
2008 East 114th Street, Los Angeles, California. 

William Gillum, Warrant Officer, Retired. 
3408 South Raymond Avenue, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Jack T. Goodrum, Watertown Arsenal, Water- 
town, Massachusetts. 

Elijah Harold Goodwin, Fort Riley, Kansas. 

William Washington Green, Private, United 
States Army, Retired. 205 Lake Avenue, Staun- 
ton, Virginia. ; ; 

Edmund Harper, Fort Benning, Georgia. 

Wade H. Hammond, Fort Huachuca, Arizona. 

Reuben Horner, Camp Stephen D. Little, 
Nogales, Arizona. 

Matthew Jackson, Headquarters 
Area, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Hansom Johnson, Private, United States 
Army, Retired. 2444 7th Avenue, New York 
City. 

Pecan L. Jones, Fort Riley, Kansas. 

Orestus John Kincaid, Wilberforce University, 
Wilberforce, Ohio. 

Leslie King, Nogales, Arizona. 

Edward C. Knox, died January 13, 1930. 

Vance H. Marchbanks, Fort Huachuca, 
Arizona, 

Henry Morrow, Headquarters Hawaiian De- 
partment, Fort Shafter, Territory of Hawaii, 

George Murphy, Warrant Officer, Retired. 
5352 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Charles W. Owens, Warrant Officer, Retired. 
2131 West 29th Street, Los Angeles, California. 

Walter R. Sanders, Warrant Officer, Retired. 
to5-A, Humboltd Avenue, Boston (Rox) 
Massachusetts. 

Edward W. Spearman, Fort Benning, Georgia. 

Leslie J. Thurman, Headquarters 6th Corps 
Area, Chicago, Illinois. 

R. B. Tresville, Warrant Officer, Fort Ben- 
ning, Georgia. 

Edward York, Colored High Schools, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Winthrop Granson, Fort Benning, 


1st Corps 


DIVISION XXV 
POPULATION UNITED STATES 


Free and Slave Negro Population | 
1790 and i860 


Total Negroes, Free and Slaves, by States, 1790 





Name of State Slave Free ‘Total 
EAT ie ee at eee ee Oe 536 536 
New Hampshire —~--~--- 157 630 787 
Mermonte ste 6 eee See 269 269 
Massachusetts; (22-2255 2 5,369 5,369 
Rhode‘Island’ -f2=- 225 958 3,484 4,442 
Connecticut ©Le2s82-.- 2,648 2,771 5,419 
News York --.2 2s 21,193 4,682 25,875 
New Jersey ~---------- 11,423 2,762 14,185 
Pennsylvania” = 5 3,707. 6,531 10,238 
Weta wae. pee eee 8,887 3,899 12,786 
Maryland: =220% 5424825 103,036 8,043 111,079 
Warciiial aot wee 292,627 12,866 305,493 
North |Carolinay2se_ 5 = 100,783 5,041 105,824 
pouth ‘Carolina <2 3... 107,094 1,801 108,895 
Georgia pe eee ee 29,264 398 29,662 
Kentucky =. 22823) 1 hu 12,430 I14 12,544 
Wennesseet aoe eee 3,417 360 99733778 

otal an 697,624 59,557 757,181 


TOTAL NEGROES, FREE AND SLAVE, 


Michivan Vs lesa e® (421 288 6,799 6,799 
Wisconsin . 82. = eirtes e W2t 1,171 1,171 
Plabamdinn see 435,080 2,690 437,770 
Mississippi. “=---=.-_ 436,631 773 437,404 
Powstatrar soe 331,726 18,647 350,373 
Arkditisasieme <2 22 TLDS 144 111,259 
Missotinietsce sae 114,931 3,572 118,503 
Bloriday ge os Jen 61,745 932 62,677 
IOWA Reet ee Ses 1,069 1,069 
, CALLOnaat a= See Bee a 4,086 4,086 
KaaSa gases Se re 2 625 627 
IMnnnesota ace water oes 259 259 
OLegone..2e225 see See eee 128 128 
SUEXaS eee ee 182,566 355 182,921 
Colorado aut 222 Pee 46 46 
INewalMexico/ste =e Setese 85 85 
Uta, Mies ods 29 30 59 
Wrashingtontg sa. oc agree oe 30 30 
Nebraska 2 3 5h2 29 rs 67 82 
Nevadals 25 errhp beers 45 45 
Hota S=—=aeae 3,953,760 488,070 4,441,830 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF INCREASE 
OF FREE AND SLAVE NEGRO 
POPULATION, 1790 TO 1860 





BY STATES, 1860 FREE SLAVES 
Name of State Slave Free Total 4 
Misinion” sere eer aT ae 1,327 1,327 3 co} 
New Hampshire 122% --.___ 494 494 weet iu 
NeEmort eee eee seen oer 2 oe 709 709 wos 698 
Massachusetts’: 222224 22S 9,602 9,602 ee Ouan RetOken 
Rhodeidsland. 22225212252 3,952 3,925 3 5o8 4 §o8 
Contiecti¢ut fin 2 Be 8,627 8,627 2 Oss a Osy 
NewapVOrkurss on Coe 49,005 49,005 q g WHY g Pa 
New tersty senso 18 25,318 25,336 BS z ase Z me 8 
Pennsylvania ® Slole tl LS See 56,949 56,949] 1790 60,667") Ewes GoyiG24 
Welawaregssea— a= 1,798 19,829 21,627 1800 108,435 82.1 893,602 28.1 
Maryland ------..-- 87,189 83,942 171,131 1810 186,446 71.9 1,191,362 33-3 
District of Columbia 3,185 11,131 14,316 1820 233,034 25.3 1,538,022 29.1 
Wats aloe eee 490,865 58,042 548,907] 1830 319,599 36.8 2,009,043 30.6 
North Carolina -___ 331,059 30,463 361,522 1840 386,293 20.9 2,487,355 23.8 
South Carolina ---_ 402,406 9,914 412,320 1850 434,495 12.5 3,204,313 28. 
Georgignseue sn. see 462,198 3,500 465,698 1860 488,070 12.3 3,953,700 23.4 
Kentucky 2+ =_-+_- 225,483 10,684 236,167 . The Census Bureau estimates that the value 
hetanessee Yess 1 E s 275,179 7,300 283,019 of the slaves in the southern states in 1860 
Oona 25a ae eee 36,673 36,673 amounted to $1,500,000,000 (See abstract of 
ndieinare aos ee a 11,428 11,428 special bulletin, “Wealth, Debt and Taxation 
MUlittors eee ee ae = 7,628 7,628 1913,” page 10.) 
POPULATION EACH CENSUS YEAR, 1790-1930 Per cent in- 
crease of 
Number Per cent white and 
Negro 

a 5 

od a3 ees eae 

a ae 2 e Gseef y © Esack » 2 

g ne s Fy Saause = Dee es o 

O a = Z LoOSse MS ZOO 1S Z 
1930 122,775,046 108,864,207 11,891,143 2,019,696 88.7 9.7 1.6 14.8 13.6 
1920 105,710,620 94,820,915 10,463,131 426,574 89.7 9.9 0.4 16.0 6.5 
1910 91,972,266 81,731,957 9,827,763 412,546 88.9 10.7 0.4 22.3 11.2 
1900 75,9945575 66,809,196 8,833,994 351,235 87.9 11.6 0.5 Tse 18.0 
1890 62,047,714 55,101,258 7,488,676 357,780 87.5 11.9 0.6 27.0 13.8 
1880 50,155,783 43,402,970 6,580,793 172,020 86.5 13.1 0.3 29.2 34.9 
1870 38,558,371 33,589,377 4,880,009 88,985 87.1 12.7 0.2 24.8 9-9 
1860 31,443,321 26,922,537 4,441,830 78,954 85.6 14.1 0.3 37-7 22.1 
1850 23,191,876 19,553,068 S63 o.505 08 tee 84.3 P57, ee B97 26.6 
1840 17,069,453 14,195,805 Z:873;040 | aeie =e 83.2 TOSee tee 34.7 23-4 
1830 12,866,020 10,537;378 B28 O42 07. te) Leeaes 81.9 KS pte Te 33-9 31.4 
1820 9,638,453 7,866,797 Le RORO. Fn eke 81.6 TS At eee 34.2 28.6 
1810 7,239,881 RISOSIO7 SuSE LG eOOO: | pane cee 81.0 TO) tee 36.1 37°55 
1800 5,308,483 4,306,446 THO0Z,037" | ei eee a= 81.1 8:9) fee 35-8 32.3 
1790 3,929,214 3,172,006 LSS Ea 80.7 DOS) WE Eh See 


*All others include 1,422,533 Mexicans. In the Censuses prior to 1930 Mexicans were classed 


-as white persons, 
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Black and Mulatto Population, 
1850-1920 

The census report for 1920, Vol. II, 
page 16 says: “Considerable uncer- 
tainty necessarily attaches to the clas- 
sification of Negroes as black and 
mulatto, since the accuracy of the dis- 
tinction made depends largely upon 
Negro Population 


Year Yotal Black 

1920 10,463,131 8,802,577 
1910 9,827,763 75777:077 
1890 7,488,676" 6,337,980 
1870 4,880,009 4,295,960 
1860 4,441,830 3,853,467 
1850 3,638,808 5 35233,057 


the judgment and care employed by 
the enumerators. Moreover, the fact 
that the definition of the term ‘mulat- 
to’ adopted at different censuses has 
not been entirely uniform doubtless 
affects the comparability of the figures 
in some degree. At the census of 1920 
the instructions were to report as 
‘black’ all full-blooded Negroes and 
as ‘mulatto’ all Negroes having some 
proportion of white blood. The instruc- 
tions were substantially the same at 
the censuses of 1910 and 1870, but the 
term ‘black’ as employed in 1890 de- 
noted all persons ‘having  three- 
fourths or more black blood,’ other 
persons with any proportion of Negro 
blood being classed as ‘mulattoes,’ 
‘quadroons,’ or ‘octoroons.’ In 1900 
and in 1880, no classification of Ne- 
groes as black or mulatto was at- 
tempted, and at the censuses of 1860 
and 1850 the terms ‘black’ and ‘mu- 
latto’ appear not to have been defined.” 

The editor of the Negro Year Book 
is of the opinion that some probable 
causes for the apparent decrease in 
the number of mulattoes in 1920 as 


compared with 1910 are: (1) As al-| 


ready noted above, many Negroes 


‘were probably not enumerated in 1920. | 


(2) Many mulattoes of dark complex- 
ion were, no doubt, returned as blacks. 
(3) Many mulattoes of very light com- 
plexion were, no doubt, returned as 
whites. 

The explanation as given by the 
United States Census, Volume II, 1920 
Census, Page 17, is that: “It is likely 
that the explanation of the relatively 
large proportion of mulattoes shown 
for 1910 may be found in part in the 
fact that a larger proportion of the 
Negro population was canvassed by 
Negro enumerators in that year than 
in any other census year. It is probable 

*Includes 18,636 Negroes enumerated in In- 


dian territory, not distinguished as black or 
anulatto. 


XXV POPULATION UNITED STATES 


that ‘the practice of returning as black 
those mulattoes who had but a small 
admixture of white blood was greater 
among the white than among the Ne- 
gro enumerators. Moreover, the Negro 
enumerators may have taken some- 
what greater care than did the white 
enumerators to ascertain whether Ne- 
Per Cent of Total 


Mulatto Black Mulatto 
1,660,554 84.1 15.9 
2,050,086 79.1 20.9 
1,132,060 84.8 eee, 

584,049 88.0 12.0 

588,363 86.8 13.2 

405,751 88.8 Liv2 


groes whom they were not able to 
interview personally were blacks or 
mulattoes. 

“In order to ascertain the probable 
effect of the employment of Negro 
enumerators in 1910 upon the propor- 
tion of the Negro population returned ~ 
as mulattoes in that year as com- 
pared with 1920, a special tabulation 
was made for the 16 southern states 
and the District of Columbia and for 
10 northern states: Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, and Kansas—in all of which a 
part of the Negro population was can- 
vassed by Negro enumerators in 1910. 
The total Negro population of the 
area covered was 10,303,399 in 1920 
and 9,714,770 in 1910, or between 98 
and 99 per cent of the total Negro 
population of the United States in 
each year. The number of enumera- 
tion districts in this area in which 
Negro enumerators were employed in 
1910 was 2,055. This special tabula- 
tion brought out the following facts: 

“Considering as one group those 
counties in each of which three or 
more .Negro enumerators were em- 
ployed in 1910, the percentage mu- 


_latto in the Negro population de- 


creased from 21.8 in that year to 16.1 
in 1920; considering as another group 
those counties in each of which one or 
two Negro enumerators were em- 
ployed, the percentage mulatto de- 
creased from 21 to 14.2; and consider- 
ing as a third group those counties in 
which white enumerators only were 
employed, the percentage decreased 
from 19.6 to 15.9. Thus the decrease in 
the counties in which white enumera- 
tors only were employed in 1910 was 
nearly two-thirds as great as the de- 
crease in, those counties in each of 
which three or more Negro enumera- 
tors were employed in that -year. 


BLACK AND MULATTO ELEMENTS POPULATION 
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“Moreover, in every one of the 26 
states covered by the comparison, a 
decrease inthe percentage mulatto 
between 1910 and 1920 is shown for 
the group of counties in which white 
enumerators only were employed in 
1910, and in a number of cases this 
decrease was equal to or greater than 
that for the groups of counties in 
which Negro enumerators were em- 
ployed in 1910. It appears, therefore, 


that the employment of Negro enum- 
erators in certain counties in 1910 and 
of white enumerators only in 1920 
had some effect in reducing the pro- 
portion of mulattoes in the Negro 
population, as shown by the returns 
for 1920 in comparison with those for 
1910, but that this was not the sole 
nor principal cause of the indicated 
decrease.” 


BLACK AND MULATTO ELEMENTS NEGRO POPULATION UNITED STATES 


1850-1920 
1850 
Mulatto Mulattoes to 

Section Total Black Number Per Cent 1000 Blacks 

United States -_--3,638,808 3,233,057 405,751 11.2 126 
SERCH SOUL: Sie 2528 3,352,198 3,017,490 334,708 10.0 III’ 
“Ther eMorthy) Won sis. so 285,369 214,617 70,752 24.8 329 
‘Ther Westie cou ose 1,241 950 291 23-4 306 

1870 ; 

United States --~-_4,880,009 2,295,960 584,049 12.6 136 
[he South, so. 222s eee 4,420,811 3,931,107 489,704 ce iap 125 
The U Neth. = -s-sss. le 452,818 360,744 92,074 20.3 255 
Thee West) eon ee 6,380 4,109 B27 35-6 553 

1890 

United States -_--7,488,686* 6,337,980 1,132,060 15.2 179 
The south. p= ae 6,760,577* 5,816,997 924,944 LS 159 
WGhemNosth =. 2 vt as 701,018 504,506 196,512 28.0 390 
eT HeWW esti peo oot ee 27,081 16,477 10,604 39.2 644 

1910 

United States -_-_9,827,763 Figs OVr. 2,050,686 20.9 264 
he South? pause 8,749,427 6,988,567 1,760,860 20.1 252 
PUMESWOrtnl eee ee 1,027,674 754,115 273,559 26.6 363 
ThesWwest «2 oases soa 50,662 34,395 16,267 32.1 473 

1920 

United States ~-__10,463,131 8,802,577 1,660,554 15.9 189 
PIMEMSOMLH era eo 8,912,231 7,514,724 1,397,507 15-7 186 
ehemiorth. 22-525. ~-1,472,309 1,228,848 243,461 16.5 198 
TheaVWests-2-.~ seek 78,591 59,005 19,586 24.9 366 


INCREASE BLACK AND MULATTO ELEMENTS NEGRO POPULATION BY z0 YEAR 


‘PERIODS, 1850-1910 AND THE 10 YEAR PERIOD, 1910-1920 


THE INCREASE 


1850-1870 
Mulattoes 
Section Total Black Mulatto Total Black Mulatto to 1,000 
Blacks 
United States __-__ 1,241,201 1,062,903 178,298 34.1 32.9 43-9 168 
Pe. SOLtM es eane ae 1,068,613 913,617 154,996 31.8 30.3 46.3 170 
he North, S202 - 322 2 167,449 146,127 21,322 58.7 68.1 30.2 146 
Ter Westi 5.258222 55139 3,159 1,980 414.1 331-7 680.4 627 
1870-1890 
United States -_-_2,590,031 2,042,020 548,011 53.5 47-5 93.8 268 
ite south 2 esas 2,321,130 1,885,890 435,240 B25 48.0 88.9 231 
Pie Norti. enon na 248,200 143,762 104,438 54.8 39.9 113.4 726 
‘The West, 2:-2at 4202-2 20,701 12,368 8,333 324.5 301.0 366.9 674 
1890-1910 
United States -_-__ 2,3575723 1,439,097 918,626 31.2 22.7 81.1 638 
ThesNorth- 12 ose e es 326,656. 249,609 77,047 46.6 49.5 39.2 309 
Anes SOUL 3252. ae 2,007,486 1,171,570 835,916 29.7 20.1 90.4 714 
Shei West ..-—-- 288.-=. 23,581 17,918 5,663 87.1 108.7 53-4 316 
1910-1920 
United States ---_ 635,368 1,025,500  _390,132 6.5 13.2 _19.0 382 
ue Souths 2 nas 162,804 562,157  ~363,353 1.9 7.5 -20.6 _690 
Thes North (222.2. 25_2 444,635 474,733 ~30,098 43.2 62.9 ie © aXe) -64 
Whee Wester. 25-5 bi 27,929 24,610 3,319 55.1 ofa 20.4 123 
1850-1920 
United States --- 6,824,323 5,569,520 1,254,803 187.5 172.3 309.3 425 
The Southeast 5,560,033 4,497,234 1,062,799 165.8 149.0 317.5 236 
Theo North sos. 2- sees 1,186,940 1,014,231 173,709 415.9 472.6 245.5 171 
The West, (222-222 52-22 775350 58,055 19,295 6232.8 6111.0 6596.2 -333 


*Includes 18,636 Negroes enumerated in Indian territory not distinguished as black or mulatto. 
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he ees SN eal eS ese oa, ESS 
TOTAL AND NEGRO POPULATION BY STATES AND PER CENT NEGRO 
POPULATION OF TOTAL IN EACH STATE IN 1930 


Total Negro Per Cent Negro in 
STATES Population . Population Total Population 
New England 
WICKS 2S et a Rea 497,423 1,096 0.1 
News Plampshire” 22S. -—- eee 465,293 790 0.2 
Wermontsta2- oo oe oe eee 359,011 568 0.4 
Massachusetts: mos22l= Suse Se see 4,249,614 52,365 Tin 
Rhode Island) -\.-.<2--<s2te ses ese 687,497 9,913 1.4 
GConnectiont) pte 2- 5) oo son ee ee ee 1,606,903 29,354 1.8 
Middle Atlantic 
New Work) 222. -) oe eee 12,588,066 412,814 338 
iNew silerseys 2225255202 Sos ee 4,041,334 208,828 5.2 
Pennsylvania, =2--=-=—. = 2- ea 9,631,350 431,257 4.5 
East North Central 
ORO Wie sea == eee eee ees 6,646,697 309,304 4.7 
Indiana ) 25-2222 s ooo se ee Q222225 S22 3,238,503 111,982 3-5 
MMOts Meee se Lee = een eee eee 7,030,654 328,972 4.3 
Michigan tesa ta ek eee 4,842,325 169,453 3-5 
NWASCONSiil Sse ct re eres 1939,006 10,739 0.4 
West North Central 
Minnesota: 52254 = 22222, Se a 2,563,953 9,445 0.4 
OwWats == Bees oe a eee eee 2,470,939 17,380 0.7 
MISSOURI 2a a ee ee ee oe 3,629,367 223,840 6.2 
North Dakota jss2-sasee see aoe 680,845 377 0.1 
South Makotay. cee some ee eee 692,849 646 0.1 
Nebrasikat) 28s2 ao a ee ee 1,377,963 13,752 1.0 
DATS AS pees ee nce ee ee eee 1,880,999 66,344 3-5 
South Atlantic 
Delaware? .s2 22-52 S Sees eee eee 238,380 32,602 13.6 
Maryland). ).u ete sooo eee SS see ba 1,631,526 276,379 16.9 
District of Columbia =. ses ees ee 486,369 132,068 27.1 
Wirginia) (= ote ot oe See se sos 2,421,851L 650,165 26.8 
Wieste Virginia ga. 2-nu=0. ae 9729,205 114,893 6.6 
Northm Carolina joao se es Bees 3,170,276 918,647 29.0 
Southy Carolina, —-—-53—— os. ee 1,738,765 793,681 45.6 
(Geou pia a ee ee een wee meee 2,908,506 1,071,125 36.8 
Blonidag - eee ee eee ~ 1,468,211 431,828 29.4 
East South Central 
Kentucky, (2.266 0s sees eee ee 2,614,589 226,040 8.6 
IORIRESIRO. “esegeieei ose cee esaseeee 2,616,556 477,646 18.3 
Mlabdmay! o2= 220 SS See ee 2,646,248 944,834 35-7 
Mississippi® 2325253 222 eo ee eae 2,009,821 1,009,718 50.2 
West South Central 
IM CUIRER aes ora See ee Ses ee 1,854,482 478,463 25.8 
MEONVURS Eau) ep ga So ee 2,101,593 776,326 36.9 
Obklahomay e222 2a~ = ae ae eee ae 2,396,040 172,198 7-2 
exes s 5 Se ee ae oe ee See i 5,824,715 854,964 14.7 
Mountain 
Montana” 2222 2-2 Se eee 537,006 1,256 0.2 
JCC ANAS Js hp Soe ee eye 445,032 668 O.1 
WIV Oming pie = aaa oe 225,565 1,250 0.6 
GoloradOw =. a nee ae eee 1,035,791 11,828 1.1 
New Mexico —-------_2__---__----__— 423,317 2,850 - 0.7 
JNPMQE ae Seek ee oe Se a Re 4355573 10,749 2.5 
(ere ee eee Serene ee eee 507,847 1,108 0.2 
INTC * Se See ee ee 91,05 516 0.6 
Pacific 
WSU ET EOnl eee ee eee eee 1,563,396 6,840 0.4 
OTe congas 2 ee ae 953,786 2,234 0.2 
California, 62 =— 2a =a ee eee eee 5,677,251 81,048 1.4 
* NEGRO POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES BY SECTIONS 
1930, 1920, 1910 AND 1900 
Section , 1930 1920 1910 1900 
AROUANS tte Boe oso 11,891,143 10,463,131 9,827,763 8,840,789 
jiite Noth esse. sane eee 2,409,219 1,472,309 1,027,674 880,771 
aiey South ass eee oe 9,361,577 8,912,231 8,749,427 75922,969 
he: Westy £33. cie 2 ee ee, 120,347 78,591 50,662 30,254 
Increase 
Section Number Per Cent Number Per Gent Number Per Cent 
1920 to 1930 1910 to 1920 1900 to 1910 
otal, ccs, sokee 1,428,012 13.6 635,368 6.5 986,974 11.2 
we, North) a5 22 936,910 63.6 444,635 43-3 146,903 16.7 
PERE SOUL) es 449,346 5.0 162,804 1.9 826,458 10.4 
Flew Wiest; lea oa 41,75 53-1 27,929 55.1 20,408 67-5 


‘ 





Migration of the Native Negro 
Population 

In Spite of Migration No Great 
Change in Percentage Number Per- 
sons Living Outside State of Birth— 
Of the 10,381,309 Negroes reported by 
the 1920 census as being born in the 
United States, the state of birth of 
88,575 was not ascertained by the 
enumerators. The total number for 
whom the state of birth was reported, 
10,342,734, comprised 8,288,492 or 80.1 





WHITE AND NEGRO POPULATION IN THE SOUTH 339 
NEGRO POPULATION OF NORTHERN Population 
AND WESTERN STATES Division of States 1900 1910 1920 1930 
Population lowanys===2=== 12,693 14,973 19,005 17,380 
Division of States 1900 +1910 1920 1930 Missouri ---~- 161,234 157,452 178,241 223,840 
New England North Dakota_ 286 617 467 Syiy/ 
Mame se 2. 22 1,319 1,363 1,310 1,096 South Dakota 465 817 832 646 
New Hampshire 662 564 621 790 Nebraska —___- 6,269. 7,689. 135242 13,752 
Vermont wae 5, 826 1,621 572 568| Kansas ----_- 52,003 54,030 57,925 66,344 
Massacl usetts 31,974 38,055 45,466 52,365 Mountain 
Rhode Island _ 9,092 9,529 10,036 9,913 Montana =222= 1,523 1,834 1,658 1,256 
Connecticut -_ 15,226 15,174 21,046 20,354 Idaho: Ss. 225 293 651 920 668 
Middle Atlantic Wyoming ----- 940 2,235 1,375 1,250 
New York ___ 99,232 134,191 198,483 412,814 Colorado! F-S2=— 8,570 11,453 11,318 11,828 
New Jersey __ 69,844 89,760 117,132 208,828| Arizona —-_-___ 1,848 2,009 8,005 10,749 
Pennsylvania __156,845 193,919 284,568 431,257 | Utah --_______ 672 1,144 1,446 1,108 
Kast North Central New Mexica -_ 1,610 1,628 5,733 2,850 
Olio massa 96,901 111,452 186,187 309,304 iNevada-¥2_22=— 134 513 346 516 
Indiangg 57,505 60,320 80,810 111,982 Pacific 
UUiois yee 85,078 109,049 182,274 328,972 Washington -_-_ 2,514 6,058 6,883 6,840 
Michigan a 15,816 17,115 60,082 169,453 Oregons ieee 1,105 1,492 2,144 2,234 
Wisconsin ____ 2,542 2,900 5,201 10,739| California -_-_ 11,045 21,645 38,763 81,048 
; West North Central ‘Total aes 911,025 1,550,900 
Minnesota === 4,959 7,084 8,800 9445] Total —L-----_ 1,078,336 2,529,506 
e WHITE AND NEGRO POPULATION IN THE SOUTH, 1880-1930 
Census Year Total White Negro All others} White Negro All others 
FOSOU oe Sees 16,516,568 10,555,427 559533903 7,238 63.9 36.0 (©) 
18 00=e==ssee == 20,028,059 13,193,453 , 6,760,577 74,029 65-9 33.8 0.2 
SQ00R sae 24,523,527 16,521,970 7,922,969 78,588 67-4 32.3 0.3 
NOV) ees 29,389,249 20,547,455 8,749,427 92,367 69.9 29.8 0.3 
192025 5 a 33,125,831 24,132,214 8,912,259 81,358 72.9 26.9 0.4 
EOS OMe = See 37,857,633 27,073,879 9,361,577 822,177 73-1 24.7 2.2 
fIndians, Chinese, Japanese, etc. Includes 698,090 Mexicans. In the censuses prior to 1930 
Mexicans were classed as white persons. 
(_)Less than. one-tenth per cent. 
WHITE AND NEGRO POPULATION IN THE SOUTH BY STATES 
1900, I9I0, 1920, 1930 
WHITE NEGRO 
State 1930 1920 1910 1900 1930 1926 1910 1900 
The South —___27,673,879 24,132,214 20,547,455 16,521,970 9,361,577 8,912,231 8,749,427 7,922,969 
Delaware_____-_- 205,694 192,615 171,102 153,977 32,602 30,335 31,181 30,697 
Maryland______ 1,354,170 1,204,737 1,062,639 952,424 276,379 244,479 232,250 235,064 
Dist. of Columbia 353,914 326,860 236,128 191,532 132,068 109,966 94,446 86,702 
Virgimia_===— 2 1,770,405 1,617,909 1,389,809 1,192,855 650,165 690,017 671,096 660,722 
West Virginia__. 1,613,934 1,377,235 1,156,817 915,233 114,893 86,345 64,173 43.499 
North Carolina_. 2,234,948 1,783,779 1,500,511 1,263,603 918,647 763,407 697,843 624,466 
, South Carolinaz. 944,040 818,538 679,161 557,807 793,681 864,719 835,843 782,321 
. Georgia____-_-_ 1,836,974 1,689,114 1,431,802 1,181,294 1,071,125 1,206,365 1,176,987 1,034,813 
Blorida=— == ===) 1,035,205 638,153 443,634 297,333 431,828 329,487 308,669 230,730 
Kentucky={ === <=, 2,388,364 2,180,560 2,027,951 1,862,309 226,040 235,938 261,656 284,706 
Tennessee______ 2,138,619 1,885,993 1,711,432 1,540,186 477,646 451,758 473,088 480,243 
Alabamas* 2s: 1,700,775 1,447,032 1,228,832 1,001,152 944,834 900,652 908,282 827,307 
+ Mississippi____-. 996,856 853,962 786,111 641,200 1,009,718 935,184 1,009,487 907,630 
Arkansas__-___- 1,374,906 1,279,757 1,031,026 944,580 478,463 472,220 442,891 366,856 
\ Louisiana _—__ _.. 1,318,160 1,096,611 941,086 729,616 776,326 700,257 713,874 650,804 
Oklahoma___-~- 2,123,424 1,821,194 144,531 670,204 172,198 149,408 137,612 55,084 
ISS eos 4,283,491 3,918,165 3,204,848 2,426,669 854,964 741,694 690,049 620,722 


per cent who were living in the states 
in which they were born and 2,054,- 
242 or 19.9 per cent who were living 
in other states. In spite of the migra- 
tion of 1916-1920 the number of Ne- 
groes living outside of the state of 
birth is but little greater than it was. 
in the two previous decades. In 1910 
the percentage living in other states 
was 16.6 and in 1900 it was 15.6. 

Of the total number of Negroes re- 
ported as being born in the South, 
9,600,948, it was found that 7,751,361 
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1900, 1910, 


1920, 19 


PER CENT WHITE AND NEGRO OF TOTAL *BOPULATION OF THE SOUTH 


Per cent of total population 


Per cent of increase 


State and Division 1930 1920 1910 1900 1920-1930 1910-1920 1900-1910 
W N N WAN W N N 
Dhe: South) =-25s8_-. 73:3 24.7 73:0.27-0 69.0°29.8 67.4 32.3 15-7 2:0 215 1.9 24.4 50.4 
Delaware, =.-==.===.. 86.3°0357 86.4 13:6°84:6 15.4 8314 16.6, 6.8 7.2 %215 =2.7,) 97.0) 2.6 
Magviande e202 s2=s—. 83.0 16.9 83.1 16.9 82.0.17.9 80.2 19.8 12.4 13.0 15.0 5.3 11.6 —1.2 
District of Columbia 72.7 27.1 74.7 25.1 71.3 28.5 68.7 31.1 8.35 20.0. 40.9. 16:4 .23.3 8.9 
Wirginiag sh." ie 73.1 26.8 70.1 20,9 67-4 32.6-64.3 35-6 4.7 =6.1 16.4 2.8 16:5 11.7 
West Virginia ~_~~-- 93:3 010-0451 05.0) 645708 6-34 0566m “dis pt. cam sas) BOO) de 26.4 47.5 
North Carolina —_--- 70.5 29.0 69.7 29.8 68.0 31.6 66.7 33.0 20.1 16.9 18.9 9.4 18.7 I1.7 
South Carolina = 2-22 54.3 4556 -48.6 61.4 44:8 55.2 40.6 58.4 15-3 28:2 20.7 3.5 21:5 (6.8 
Georgia! waa. a5 6372: °36.8' 58.3° 4407.954.0145.253:3 40.7. 00.6, 11.2: TOA. 9255 | 2i.as kaa 
Higimdac ees = 255 —70.5 29.4 65.9 34.0 58.9 41.0 56.3 43.7 38.4 31.0 45.2 6.7 49.2 33.8 
Kentucky 2-c2-5-+- =I9T.3yle856) 90.2, OS r SOO tied OO) 1363. O65) 625.7 2 6.0 0 Me OOM OeE 
Mennessees = 22 =o S17 18.3 80,7 10.9 780 2l-7 76.2.25.5 Bt-5 95.40 TOl5 —455) Re .t) ie 
WMlabaniagece see 64.3 35-7 6126 38:4 57-5 42,5 54:7 45:2 20.3 994.9 18:1 —0: 12:7) 30:8 
Mississippi —------. 49:6. 50:2 472275 2)2) Agi e012 ALR (SO55 16.7 | 750) SOU ee 7.4 22.0 se rae 
PNT RAUSAS oe 74.1 25.8 73.0 27.0 71.8 28.1 72.0 28.0 7.4 T4 33.6 -6.6) “19:72 920.7 
AC OMISIa nao 62.7 36.9 61.0 38.9 56.8 43.1 52.8 47.1 66.8 9.8 18.3 —-1.9 29.0 9.7 
Oklahoma’ = 22-2 = 88.6. 7.2186.8° 7.4 87.2, 8:3 S48 97.0 974.2. “13s2) 26:5. =8'6 135-5, 247.5 
Wexase cee ee 3.5 14.7 84.0 15.9 82.2 17.9 79.6 20.4 8.5 S22 222) Fe se ek rae 


. A minus sign denotes decrease. 


or 80.7 per cent were living in their 
native states and 1,068,788 or 11.1 per 
cent were living in other southern 
states and 780,794, or 8.1 per cent were 
living in the North or West. The num- 
ber born in the South and now living 
in the North, 780,794 is 330,260 more 
than the number from the South, 440,- 
534, who were living in the North in 
1910. Of the number of Negroes re- 
ported as being born in the North and 
West, 741,791, it was found that 537,- 
131 or 72.4 per cent were living in the 
states in which they were born; 157,- 
437 or 21.2 per cent were living in 
other northern and western states and 
47,223 or 6.4 per cent were living in 
the South. 

Migration Negroes North—Migra- 


INTERSECTIONAL MIGRATION NEGROES UNITED STATES, 


tion Negroes South—Both Go on at 
Same Time—The 1920 census shows 
that the proportion of southern born 
Negroes who had migrated to the 
North or West was 8.1 per cent of 
the total Negroes born in the South 
and that this was only about one- 
fourth larger than the proportion of 
Negroes who were born in the North 
or West and had migrated to the 
South, 6.4 per cent. It is noteworthy 
that while the migration of Negroes 
to the North goes on, the migration 
of Negroes to the South continues and 
that the number of Negroes, 47,223 
living in the South in 1920 was 5,734 
more than the number, 41,489 from 
the North or West who were living in 
the South in 1910. 


1870- 1920. 


NATIVE NEGRO POPULATION UNITED STATES LIVING IN THE’ SOUTH 


Percentage 

State of Born in State of 

Born in Born in birth, etc., Born inNorth and birth, ete. 
Year Total South North and not reported South West not 

West reported 
1870 4,416,788 4,400,132 15,583 1,073 99.6 0.4 () 
1880 5,948,406 5,926,322 22,039 45 99.6 0.4 (©) 
1890 6,753,917 6,667,014 23,268 63,635 98.7 0.3 0.9 
1900 7,915,406 7,866,807 30,397 18,202 99.4 0.4 0.2 
1910 8,758,858 8,668,619 41,489 28,750 99.2 0.5 0.3 
1920 8,895,642 8,820,149 475223 28,270 99.2 0.5 0.3 

LIVING IN THE NORTH AND WEST 

1870 453,576 149,100 304,073 403 32-9 67.0 (©) 
1880 618,370 198,029 420,318 23 32.1 68.0 (eh) 
1890 714,780 241,855 457,833 . 15,092 33.8 64.1 2:1 
1900 898,252 349,605: 539,692 8,909 38.9 60.1 1.0 
1910 1,048,566 440,534 595,401 12,631 42.0 56.8 Tee, 
1920 1,493,086 780,794 694,568 18,324 53.2 46.0 0.8 


(_) Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 


MIGRATION NEGROES | 
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GAIN NORTH AND WEST AND Loss OF SOUTH BY INTERSTATE MIGRATION 
1870-1920 


NATIVE NEGRO POPULATION 


Born South and living in 
North and West 


Born North and West and 
Living in South 


Net gain of North and 
and loss of South 


Number at end 10 year Number at end 10 year Gain at end 10 year 
Year each decade increase each decade increase each decade increase 
1870 149,100 Se 15,583 soe 133,517 == 
1880 198,029 48,929 22,039 6,456 175,990 42,473 
1890 241,855 43,286 23,268 1,229 218,587 , 42,597 
1900 349,651 107,796 30,397 7,129 319,254 100,667 
1910 440,534 90,883 41,489 11,092 399,045 79,791 
1920 780,794 340,260 47,223 55734 733,571 334,526 


The census statistics indicate that 
in general Negroes born in the North 
or West and in the northern part of 
the South have migrated to a much 
larger extent than those born in the 
far South. It is found that 27.6 per 
cent of Negroes born in the North or 
West are living in other states than 
those in which they were born. Of 
those born in the states of the upper 
South, that is, Delaware, Maryland, 
the District of Columbia, Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Arkansas and Okla- 
homa, the corresponding percentage 
was 24.8 per cent. Of the Negroes 
born in the lower southern states, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas, only 16.2 per cent were living 
outside of the states in which they 
were born. 

Greatest Movement Negroes Within 
Southern States Has Been to South 
and West—It is found that as a result 


of the recent migration that there has 
been a pronounced increase in the mi- 
gration from the far South as for 
example: The Negroes who were born 
in South Carolina and had migrated 
from that state to Pennsylvania in- 
creased from 2,113 in 1910 to 11,624 
in 1920; those from Georgia to Penn- 
sylvania, from 1,578 to 16,196; those 
from Florida to Pennsylvania, from 
393 to 5,870; those from Alabama to 
Ohio, from 781 to 17,588; those from 
Mississippi to Illinois, from 4,612 to 
19,485; those from Louisiana to Illi- 
nois, from 1,609 to 8,078; and those 
from Texas to Missouri from 1,907 
to 4,344. 

In spite of the large number of Ne- 
groes who have recently migrated 
from the South to the North it is a 
fact that when the 130 years since the 
first census was taken is considered 
that the greatest movement of Ne- 
groes within the South has been to 
the South and West. 


INTERSTATE MIGRATION NEGROES BORN IN SOUTH AND LIVING OUTSIDE 
STATES OF BIRTH IN 1910 AND 1920 


Residence 1910 1920 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Living in the North and West, ---------------- 440,534 30.2 780,794 2.2 
Living in other Southern States to East and 
North) of (Statenote bintaes-—— =. 256,574 17.5 276,949 14.9 
Living in other Southern States to West and 
Soutmuol State OLA Ditthieae=— onan 762,839 52.3 791,839 42.9 
Wotallweete sees = Seen eee ee 1,459,947 100.0 1,849,582 100.0 
CENTER OF THE NEGRO POPULATION: 1790, 1880-1920 
Location of Center 
North West Movement 
Latitude Longitude Approximate location by important towns in Miles 
Oo em ° " 
7900237 418 rife bes EF 25 miles west-southwest of Petersburg, 
Dinwiddie County, Va. —--- 
1880_-34 42 14 8st) 36. 56 10.4 miles east of Lafayette, Walker 
(County NE AGan ee ees 444.5 miles southwest 
1890__34 36 18 85 26 49 10.5 miles southwest of Lafayette, 
Walker County, Ga. ----------20.1 miles southwest 
1900_-34 31 16 85 34 35 10.7 miles northeast of Fort Payne, 
Dekalb; County, Ala. 22255 2—= 9.1 miles southwest 
LOle=234 30 to) 85 40 43 5.4 miles north-northeast of Fort 
Payne, Dekalb County, Ala. ___6.0 miles west-S.W, 
1920--34 46 52 Sous AS 1.8 miles north-northeast of Rising 


Fawn, Dade County, Ga.__--_21.6 miles northeast 
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MOVEMENT TO CITIES 
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The Center of Negro Population 
Has Moved 478 Miles to Southwest in 
130 Years—In 1790 the center of Ne- 
gro population ‘was 25 miles southwest 
of Petersburg in Dinwiddie County, 
Virginia. In 1910, it had moved to the 
southwest 478 miles and was then 
located in the northeastern part of 





Alabama. In 1920, it was in the ex- 
treme northwestern corner of Georgia 
in Dade County; for the first time in 
the history of the country this center 
has moved northeast, being approxi- 
mately 9.4 miles farther east and 19.4 
miles farther north in 1920 than it 
was in 1910. 
Movement to Cities 

From 1910 to 1920 the trend of 
population from the country to the 
city was greatly accensuated. For the 
first time in the country’s history 
more than half the entire population 
is now living in urban territory. Of 
the 105,710,620 persons in the nation, 
54,304,603 or 51.9 per cent are living 
in incorporated places of 2,500 inhabi- 
tants or more and 51,406,017 or 48.1 
per cent in rural territory. 

In 1910, the per cent of the popula- 
tion urban was 46.8 and rural 53.7. 
The number of Negroes living in the 





or 3.4 per cent in Negro rural popu- 
lation of the country. In 1910, the 
number of Negroes reported as living 
in rural territory was 6,894,972. In 
1920, the number thus living was re- 
ported to be 6,661,332. 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF NEGROES 
IN UNITED STATES LIVING IN URBAN 


AND RURAL COMMUNITIES, 1890, 
1900, I910, 1920 
Number Per Cent 
Year Urban Rural Urban Rural 
1920 35595473 6,903,658 34.0 66.0 
1910 —-2,689,229 7,138,534 27.4 72.6 
1900 2,005,972 6,828,022 22.7 77.3 
1890 1,481,142 6,007,534 19.8 80.2 


INCREASE IN NUMBER AND PER CENT 
OF NEGROES IN UNITED STATES LIV- 
IN URBAN AND RURAL COMMUNITIES 


INCREASE 
Number Per Cent 
Decade Urban Rural Urban Rural 
19I10—1920 870,244 =—234,876 32.3 —3-3 
1900—I9I0 683,257 310,512 34.0 4.5 
1890—1900 524,830 820,488 35-4 13.6 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF NEGROES 
IN THE SOUTH LIVING IN URBAN AND 
RURAL COMMUNITIES, 


1890, 1900, I910 1920 
Number Per Cent 
Year Urban Rural Urban Rural 
1920 = 2,250,899 6,661,332 25.3 74:7 
1910 ~—-:1,854,455 6,894,972 2.2 78. 
1900 1,364,796 6,558,173 17.2 82.8 
1890 —- 1,033,235 597271342 15.3 84-7 


INCREASE IN NUMBER AND PER CENT 
OF NEGROES IN THE SOUTH IN URBAN 
AND RURAL COMMUNITIES 


urban territory increased by 870,244 Tacetaes 
that is, from 2,689,229 to 3,009,473. Number Per Cent 
More than one-third, 34.0 per cent of Decade urbe ae Urbae Rural 
ys ea : 19I10—1920 396,444 233,640 21. 3-4 
the total Negro population is living in| 5501910 480,659 336,800 35.8 ~5-1 
urban territory. The census reports] 1800—1900 331,561 830,831 32-0 14.5 
indicate an actual decrease of 234,876 _A minus sign indicates a decrease, 
HOMES OF NEGRO FAMILIES 
1890 1900 1910 1920* 1930” 
Adi Homes) 2.2 J AS =-1,410,769 1,833,759 2,173,018 2,243,106 2,670,000 
Owned eee 264,288 397,420 506,590 633,000 750,000 
Rentedm see oo eee 1,146,481 1,436,339 1,666,428 1,790,106 1,920,000 


*Fstimated. 

States, Counties, and Cities Having | 
the Largest Number and Percentage 
of Negroes 

The State of Georgia has the largest 
Negro population of any state. In 
1930 it was 1,071,125. The State of 
Mississippi has the largest percentage 
of Negroes, 50.0 per cent of the total 
population. Negro population in Mis- 
sissippi in 1930 was 1,009,718. 

The three ‘counties in the United 
States having the largest percentage 
of Negroes are Tunica County, Mis- 
sissippi, 85.83 per cent, 18,224 Negroes 
and 2,961 whites; Lowndes County, 
Alabama, 85.81 per cent, 19,632 Ne- 
groes and 3,246 whites; and Greene 
County, ‘Alabama, 82.37 per cent, 16,- 
263 Negroes and 3,483 whites. 


The six cities in the United States 
having the largest Negro population 
are: New York, 327,706; Chicago, 233,- 
903; Philadelphia, 219,599; Baltimore, 
142,106; Washington, 132,068; and 
New Orleans, 129,632. There are now 
no cities in the United States in which 
50 per cent or more of the population 
are Negroes. In 1910, there were four 
cities in the United States having 25,- 
000 inhabitants or more, with at least 
half of the population Negro. They 
were: Jacksonville, Florida, 50.8 per 
cent, 29,293 Negro and 28,329 white; 
Montgomery, Alabama, 50.6 per cent, 
19,322 Negro and 18,802 white; 
Charleston, South Carolina, 52.8 per 
cent, 31,056 Negro and 27,764 white; 
Savannah, Georgia, 51.1 per cent, 
33,246 Negro and 31,784 whites. 
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Classification of Counties by Negro 
Population: 1910 and 1930 

The aggregate number of counties 
in the United States in 1910 was}, 
2,958, of which 1,351 were in the South, 
1,265 in the North, and 337 in the 
West. Negro population was reported 
from 2,843 of these counties, the num- 
ber reporting no Negro population be- 
ing 110, of which 32 were in the South 
and 78 in the North and West. Of the 
32 Southern counties which reported 
no Negro population, 28 were in Texas, 
two in Oklahoma, one in Arkansas, 


and one in North Carolina. Outside of |. 


Texas, therefore, there were in the 
South only four counties which re- 
ported no Negro population in 1910. 
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The aggregate number of counties: 
in the United States in 1930 was 3,078,. 
of which 1,391 were in the South, 1,- 
273 in the North, and 410 in the West. 
Negro population was reported from 
2,817 of these counties, the number 
reporting no Negro population being 
256, of which 30 were in the South 
and 226 in the North and West. Of 
the 30 southern counties which re- 
ported no Negro population, 21 were: 
in Texas, 4 in Oklahoma, 1 in Geor- 
gia, 3 in Arkansas, and 1 in West. 
Virginia. Outside of Texas, therefore, 
there were in the South only 9 coun- 
ties which reported no Negro popula- 
tion in 1930. 


INCREASE OR DECREASE NEGRO POPULATION BY COUNTIES 
1900-1910 AND 1910-1930 
Number of Counties or combinations of Counties* 


Section Number of Total In which Negro population Having 
Counties Increased Decreased Did not no Negro 
1910 I1900—I9IO0 I900—1I9I0 change Population 
I1900—I910 I90u—I9I10 
United States -_ 2,953 2,751 1,443 1,229 44 45 
hes South= L222 225 Toor 1,214 662 533 4 15 
Dhey North foes 222 2— 1,265 1,236 582 603 29 22 
hep Wieste fos sei2 he 337 301 189 93 II 8 
Number of Counties or combinations of Counties* 
Section Number of Total In which Negro population Having 
Counties Increased Decreased Did not no Negro 
1930 I9IO—I930 1910—1930 change Population 
I910—1930 I1910—1930 
United States -_ 3,065 3,038 ¥,272 1,664 41 61 
henSouthesos2e cue 1,391 1,364 522 824 5 13 
‘hhe-Northie == oe 1,272 1,272 559 663 28 22 
hem Wests te oberon 402 402 IgI 177 8 26 


*In cases where boundaries of counties were changed during the decade, 1900-1910 and the 
double decade, 1910-1930 county areas and populations have been combined and computations made 
for the combined area. The entire State of Oklahoma was classified as a single area for 1900-1910; 


for 1910-1930 the counties of this state were classified. 


Counties Having Half or More of 
Their Population Negroes 

In 1860, there were in the South, 
244 counties in which half or more of 
the population were Negroes. The 
number of these counties in 1880 was 
300; in 1890 the number was 282; in 
1900 the number was 286; in 1910 the 
number was 264 and in 1980 the num- 
ber was 189; that is, the greatest 
number of these counties was in 1880 
and the smallest number was in 1930. 

The population of the counties hav- 
ing half or more of their population 
Negroes was in 1880, 3,392,235; in 
1890, 3,555,970; in 1900, 4,057,619; in 
1910, 3,932,484 and in 1980, 2,835,711. 
The four maps which follow show for 
the four census years, 1860, 1880, 1900, 
1910 the counties having 50 per cent 


or more of their population Negroes. 

It will be seen from an examination 
of these maps that while there has 
been a fluctuation in the number of 
counties having more than half of 
their population Negroes, the area oc- 
cupied by these counties was practi- 
cally the same in 1860 and‘in 1910 
that is, at each census the area em- 
braced a group of counties in eastern 
Virginia and North Carolina and a 
belt of counties extending from the 
South Carolina coast through South 
Carolina, Central Georgia and Ala- 
bama, and a detached area embracing 
a portion of the lower Mississippi 
Valley. The general: contour and ex- 
tent of these areas show remarkably 
little change in a period of 50 years. 
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COUNTIES HAVING AT LEAST 50 PER CENT OF THEIR 
POPULATION NEGRO 


1860 
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COUNTIES HAVING AT LEAST 50 PER CENT OF THEIR 
POPULATION NEGRO 


1900 
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PER CENT POPULATION 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER IN GAINFUL, OCCUPATIONS 








1920 I 
INOtan Gents One pte OND D IU LAbiON se eee eee ee ee eo ee ie oe eee 
ROTC ETC EOL RIN UIT ALC Gi es seen oen e a  etlehe F 9 2 ee 78.2 81.3 80.0 
IBE AGO ee ay alt lad Po aeel (oc ps ES a See ees ee ee ee oe ee ee ee Zit §2gid) 150.8 
aor Geta RO La UL GING PACS perc ore eae ee a SS a Ra ed Oe 59:9. °71.0 62:2 
Romi@entiok All NegrouMalespe cote weer ene eee es ae 81.1 87.4 84.1 
WemGent ors wleNeeto Nenlales=..oc ee eae pea ee ee ee oe. eats 38.9 54.7 40.7 


NUMBER OF NEGROES IN EACH MAIN CLASS OF OCCUPATIONS 
Per Cent Negroes 
Each Main Class Occupations 


Occupations 1930* 1920 1910 1900 1890 1930 1920 1910 1900 1890 
Agricultural 
Pursuits | 222 2,150,000 2,178,888 2,893,674 2,143,176 1,757:403 43-9 44.4 55-7 53-7 57-2 
Professional 
Senvice 222.25 107,833 80,183 68,898 47,491 34,184 Ze zu Te 7) ia) 1.0 ron 
Domestic and Per- 
sonal Service 1,000,000 1,064,590 1,099,715 1,324,160 963,080 20.4 22.7 21.2 33-2 31.3 
Trade and - 
Transportation ~ 575,000 540,451' 425,043 209,154 145,717 11.8 11.2 8.2 Be oemaey, 
Manuf. and Me- 
chanical Pursuits 1,060,039 960,039 692,506 275,149 172,970 21.7 19.9 13.6 6.9 5.6 
Total 4,892,872 4,824,151 5,449,836 3,999,130 3,073,354 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
PROPORTION OF PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF THE POPULATION IN 
GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS 
’ 1920 1910 1900 
vu vo o 
Class of Population eS © ic ae © 3 = a ci 
eo eS ee el ons Meee 
On lal & awn = fy Own = & 
PE ClaASséGg ae ne a ee a ee 50-3 78.2 21.1 53-3 8x.3 23.4 50:2) 80.0 18.8 
Native White—Native Parentage  ~--------- 46.6 75:% 17.2 48.40 78.5 (17st 45.8 977-3) 13.0 
Native White—Foreign or Mixed Parentage 49.7 75-2 24.8 50.4 76.5 24.6 48.5 75.4 21.7 
Boreign-Born. Whitet{ 22 ey 57. 4a 89-36) 18.4. (60:3) 690.0) 121.7) 57.3)00.7 6L9.% 
RO SE 2 ee ee ee eee 59:0 (81-5 38.9 71-0 87.4 54.7 62.2 84.1 40.7 
{ndian, Chinese, Japanese, all other -~~-_~-~. 53:4 75-4 13.7 61-1 80:8 17.6 59.2 80.0 14.2 


PER CENT NEGROES OF TOTAL PERSONS IN EACH MAIN CLASS OF OCCUPATIONS 
IN 1920, 1910, 1900 AND 1890 





1910 1900 1890 
Agricultural (Ruisuitsa === 2— 2a ean eee a a enn Zant 20.6 21.7 
Protesstotialiees iV Ce mea ee a eee eee 3.8 Bez, 3-6 
Domestic and Personal Service 20.5 23.6 22.6 
iradematiauDranspottation 0.2 ———--——-=——-=—=—= 5-5 4.4 4-3 
Manufacturing and Mechanical Pursuits 6.5 3-9 3.6 
, y ' = DISTRIBUTION OF NEGROES IN THE 

Negroes Increasing in the Indus INDUSTRIES so1o AND 1020 
tries.—In recent years there has been 1910 1920 
a rapid increase in the number of Ne-| Chemical and Allied Industries 10,807 19,739 
Z : . Clay, Glass and Stone Industries 28,519 22,349 
groes in the Industries. In the begin-| Ciothing Industries -___---—- aver | sedan 
ning, Negroes to a very large extent,| Extraction of Minerals ------ 62,755 73,229 
adith a a d rk. The Food and Kindred Industries___ 17,894 43,512 
1 e rougher ana cruder work. Iron and Steel Industries _---_ 41,739 129,257 


general tendency, however, for the Ne- 
gro worker in industry, appears to 


Lumber and Furniture 
Industries 
Metal Industries (except 


126,018 115,874 


be upward. The 1920 Census reports : iron ane eae Fee eae 2,861 5,230 
: * aper an ulp Industries -_ 1,455 3,771 
332,249 Negroes engaged in skilled Pine and’ Book Binding .. Warose a 626 
and semi-skilled work. In 1910, the} Textile Industries -__-__--_-- 11,333 24,734 
number of Negroes in the industries sappy aa DNS crab ae earere 
Otal poe ehoet oe ee RCS 406,582 566,680 

was 406,582. In 1920, the number was OCCUPATIONS OF NEGRO WOMEN 
566,680. The number of Negroes em- sencaliare re TEAR F051,197 612,261 
ployed in the textile industries in 1900 Bee ccc Ca Pein ote 399127 
was 2,949. In 1910, the number was Service..__...--2--. 852,812 790,631 
11,333, an increase of 283 per cent. Te re 11,521 23,950 
In 1920, the number was 24,734, an in- Mcchardeet ‘Purcilise 6810 reeaas 
crease from 1910 of 118 per cent. Total = =2222==5 22-2/2,013;08% 1,571,289 


*Estimated 
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OCCUPATIONS IN 1920 IN WHICH THERE WERE AT LEAST 2,000 NEGRO WOMEN 
AND NUMBER OF NEGRO WOMEN IN THESE SAME OCCUPATIONS IN 1910 

















1910 1920 
NMuasicians\and-sheachersoh a MUsiGn ausui a aa ee ae 25347 27159 
Iron, Steel and other Metal Industries _-——— a SE aE ail Bae 349 2,208 
Blevatormvbenders and “Managers nasi ci So ee yan ee ee aa I 3,073 
INI esi rane d fa oe skew se baa eae ae ee 2,158 3,199 
Business (Storekecpers-etQ) -eaateucseneee we we Se ae 3,200 35440 
Restaurant) Care and) Lunchroom) Keepers) oc s2lcenesecnee eee ea eee 2,734 35455 
Lumber and “Purnitires Industries ssc fe e-0e 24. 12 ee Ye ee ee 1,456 4,066 
ANE LESSOS EMR ete web nae Sabet WO te Fie ON eee SiS ee 2,124 5,448 
Malis pial ds tise ee les es as SNS Oe st Ni se eee 10,239 5,488 
(Clesikcitint Stores: (etcse te or we ueig Oey e ee eee eee 2,898 5,932 
Waborers; (General/acis coo. S.A ee ee, ee eee 6,159 6,968 
Char Women and Cleaners 6,962 7,183 
Wextié “industries esos ee ei er ee eee 2,234 7,257 
Hood tnidusttics)) is eouoeae 6,347 75724 
Clothing ladustries: =. 22 aos =e Siete i 2 ee a eee 2,003 7,861 
Bookkeepers, Stenographersetc. nase amine yt oe eee wal ee ee 2,941 8,301 
Boardingsands),odging) House Keepersmues seen ae eee eee eee 9,183 9,536 
Chamber \Maids¢2 5-20 Slee 6 exh es aves Eee awe ry ia Jee ee 14,071 10,443 
Hairdresserstcand Manicuricstcnme. 1) tie en | ena pee eee 3,782 12,660 
Hosekeepers)y2ss Bak oe ee Le Se ty eS ae Saat ee 9,911 13,250 
Nairsesial@NOtmeirained)i amen mene mele Hie Se Aa a eh eee ee eee ae 17,874 13,888 
ici RESSO ant ote e ees cee cL pn ID oan nS io 75377 14,155 
Laundresses’: (nw laundries) seas 2. S00) ces = ene Sv ee eee Ob ere 10,371 21,084 
Cisarvand Tobacco Pactory. Workerswes suena le aos seen ene een e cles 10,746 21,829 
Dress Makers and Seamstresses : 38,277 26,961 
WMeacherg. met 2k yi Vee SNe ee ee eed ap Cs Rees SEP A 22,528 29,244 
|BENERIOAG) oo ae ee SEF ina ye eee eee 79,308 79,893 
poe Laborers (Working Out) 263,463 po ph 
ES ae SP A ae, bas 2 Sa Es 2 I I 
OthernSenyantepe- so a a. eee oO We ee a 18.889 pie thes 
Laundresses (Not in Laundries) 361,551 283,557 
Farm Laborers (Home Farm) _____ 704,150 364,878 
Lotal Fe ee a es ee ee TOO 7 Sy, 1,532,660 
NEGROES IN PROFESSIONS 
Name of Professions 1930* 1920 1910 1900 1890 
Actors; Showmen; été 2 oe 4,190 1,973 2,995 2,020 1,490 
BATCINEe Ct Spice t= patie Wee 1D Sete Ota Sy eran 51 50 62 52 “21 
Artists, Sculptors and Teachers of Art -_____ 274 259 329 236 150 
Authors, Editors, Reporters, etc. _.1--_-_____ 375 315 362 309 225 
Chemists, Assayers and Metallurgists -_______ 230 207 116 oO Co) 
Clergy menyiea oot ee ten 20,403 19,571 17,996 15,528 12,159 
Wenlistshssse sot ee Ree eee Dem ae ees 2,000 1,109 478 212 120 
Designers, Draftmen, Inventors, etc. __-.-___ 137 145 174 25 23 
Lawyers, Judges and Justices, _.2__.-2__-_ 1,150 950 915 728 431 
Musicians and Teachers of Music ~_________ 6,250 5,902 5,606 3,915 1,881 
Osteopath spit tren een: Sons Son tee eee 262 215 NG ae SS 
Photographers Se ee ee 701 608 404 247 190 
Physicians and | Surpeonses anos san eee 4,000 3495 3,077 1,734 909 
Religious, Charity and Welfare Workers ____ 1,440 1,231 RS eae o 
Teachers in Public Schools, Colleges, etc. ___ 56,604 36,626 29,772 21,267 15,100 
Technical Engineers Se a 200 "184 "970 "305 ae 9 
Theatrical Owners, Managers, Officials, etc. __ 295 175 93 Co) ue 
Trained INGHESSS yc Oo saree fe Rhee ees, & 5,000 35341 2,433 fe) 

MeTeMINATY a5 tt CeOts aoa ae eee ene Lee a 148 145 SS ° be 
Semiprotessional iPtrrguits =. 22 ee 1,631 1,482 é O ; 
OthemyProressstonaly Purswits ee. ee 281 “ENS 2,094 QI Int a 
Attendants and Helper (Professional Service) 2,126 2,014 Rats a j % 
Se ae wan 22a nn------ == 2+ == ---------- 107,838 80,183 68,898 += 47,491 34,184 
Negro Immigration and Emigration, Country or Area Quota 
| National Origin Immigration Quotas| Avstria -------+------2------___-____- Baas 
—Th N ti ] O Ope I * 2 Belgium ee oe ee 1,30 
~the National Origin Immigration] po 800 Se 
bill passed by Congresa im. March,|. Bugera CD ee 100 
1929, established the following quotas| Cameroon (British mandate) 08 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1,} Cameroon (French mandate) ____...... 100 
1929, and for each fiscal year Cini Sas ae oe en EES ee ce fe 100 
thereafter: zechslovakia joo oe sec meee 2,874 
Danzig, free icity 10k ee een 100 

Country or Area Ouota:l! SDenmarkage oy MET Gee Cee al a, 
wrehanistan. 2. 28 oe a 100 Wey pt eeeos.t 2 V0 ti Cue sear B,18t 
ee aie a Ts We Giese ee LOO.|,,., Bstotiiame eens 2. Sok area Pam eae 

TOUR ORE ie a ee om : eg ee, = ee 
Arabian Peninsula __ va Errors CADyssinia) Co ee Seen GC Uae Reem 100 
PNGaite Mia ae a ee et 100 France Tee eee 569 
Australia (including Tasmania, Papua Genny ne Cen Oe Lea Ae me 3,086 
and all Islands appertaining to Australia) 100 “4 --25,957 
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Country or Area 
Greece 
Hungary —..-< 
India 
Iraq (Mesopotamia) 
Prishmbreeriotate: 22 nese a. ee we eee 


Quota 








Wiel Ameen ree ee 
Bir ie pee eee oe eee ee ee see ae 
Ic eR Weyl pee a ee oS en eee es 
ib noGee (kee eee eee eee 
esechtensteln aes ees ee eS 
Wrthiaiaw es See eee ee Soe 
BOT OUMO TCE ese ee ae a 
VEO DACO esses a ee eee 
Morocco (French and Spanish zones and 

Ns teat Miao oe eee ESS 100 
Muscat. (Oman), =. 22 - 5 UE Se eee 100 
Naura: (British Mandate)’ ~~ ---=--==— 100 
ie palbees eo ee See Soe ee eS 100 
Netherlands) =~) oe eet 3,153 
New. Zealand: soos - Se ae ee eee ss 100 
ING Wace ee a ee ee ee 2,377 


New Guinea, territory of (including ap- 
pertaining islands) Australian mandate 100 
Palestine, with T’ransjordan 


(British hiandate) (2-222 -- = 100 
IBerCl tee ae os eee wen eee ee ee 100 
Poldnd Tee ee ee eB 6,524 
Bltry, 9 het eS Be Se ee a ae ees 440 
Ruanda-Urundi (Belgian mandate) ----_ 100 
Raumanials cose o- 28 Soo eke eee 205 
Russia, European and Asiatic ~----_-- 2,784 
Samoa, Western (mandate of New Zeland) 100 
SS ATR leu EIO eee ae eee ee 100 
police As Ra a See ae a eer en ogee as 100 
South) -Atrica, Union of;2----2---- 100 


Southwest Africa (Mandate of the Union 


Ofeoouthy Atricd) mena ees. eee ae 100 
Sonn ee ae ee ee ee 252 
SWwedenme rote =o oo kns 2 eee 3,314 
Sriglienl ASaYGy et ee 1,707 
Syria and Lebanon (French Mandate) -- 123 
Tanganyika (British Mandate) ~-----~-- 100 
Togoland (British Mandate) ---------- 100 
Togoland (French Mandate) ~------~- 100 
SDinkey tee ere ae eee eee 226 
Yap and other Pacific Islands under 

Japanese- Mandate, ===. ~~. <2 _ === 100 
Milgosla Vide sees ee tee ee 845 


All quotas hereby established are available 
only for persons who are eligible to citizenship 
in the United States and admissible under the 
immigration laws of the United States. 


AFRICAN ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE 
UNITED STATES FOR THE FISCAL 
YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1928 AND JUNE 
30, 1929, AND COUNTRIES OF LAST 
PERMANENT RESIDENCE 


Number Admitted 
: 1928 1929 
Europe 
Albania 
Estonia 
France, including Corsica__ 
England 
Scotland 
Greece 
Italy 
Wetherlands 35-5222 225 
Portugal, including Azores, 
Cape Verde, and Madeira 
Islands = 5222 eee ee 9 8 
Spain, including Canary and 
Balearic Islands ~------- I Co) 


10 


I 


WOdOOUNHH 
CHD HUMNO 


Asia 
Syria 
Turkey in Asia 22 ---=-—= ° I 
China ‘ ° 








1928 1929 
Number Admitted 

ININGTIC Ag Mee neo oe oe 914 1197 
Wanadaiee 22 eee so eae 161 155 
WiCKtICO)) GM ca Soe eee 10 14 
@ubagesece ase ase eee tole 103 115 
Other West Indies_------- 429 615 
British, Honduras) 2->=- <= 5 14 
Other ‘Central America —--- 146 201 
Brazitanet seeees soar is 5 6 
Other South America ~_--~ 55 77 

At riCame= a aeora= So eee 13 12 
IDV Pt) ee ee a eee ° 2 
Others Africa, =o Sees 13 10 

New. Zealand: ]-2=-0 2-2 === I ° 


Pacific Islands Not Specified 0 I 
PAT COUNTIES yee ee ae 956 956 1254 1254 


AFRICAN EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES FOR THE 
FISCAL YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1928 
AND JUNE 30, 1929 AND COUNTRIES OF 
INTENDED FUTURE PERMANENT 





RESIDENCE 
1928 1929 
._ Number Departed 
PWT ODE 2a ae ee ee ae Ll 12 
France, including Corsica_- I 2 
England 5 8 
Ttalya =o 2S ee ee I I 
Portugal, including Azores, 
Cape Verde, and Madeira 
Ssland$.. 2-22-5522 -< ye 4 to) 
Spain, including Canary and 
Balearie Islands -------- to) I 
sialon ase a eee ° I 
ATWenah 225.5 asain ame ° t 
America soso eee 752 378 
Cinadrwese= sneer 4 6 
IM ExXiCO.=o5 Sees oe eee I I 
Cubsgee 22 tee eee 24 22 
Other West Indies ------ 680 322 
British, Honduras» -2=—-——— 3 I 
Other Central America ~~- 19 18 
Gazi (eee ee eS ° fo) 
Other South America__---- 21 8 
AE ICA eee ee ee eee 26 34 
Beypt (o---2e--==— =o ———— ° 5 
Other eNiticagesn = = soa 26 29 


All ‘Countries: - 22 == s-2 = = 789 789 425 425 


NEGRO ALIENS ADMITTED AND _ DE- 
PARTED FROM UNITED STATES EACH 
YEAR 1908-1928 


Year Admitted Departed Excess Admissions 
Over Departures 
1908 4626 889 3737 
1909 4307 1104 3203 
1910 4966 926 4040 
IQII 6721 913 5808 
1912 6759 1288 5471 
1913 6634 1671 4963 
1914 8447 1805 6642 
1915 5660 1644 4016 
1916 4576 1684 2892 
1917 7971- 1497 6474 
1918 5706 1291 4415 
1919 5823 976 4847 
1920 8174 1275 6899 
1g21 9873 1807 8066 
1922 5248 2183 3065 
1923 °7554 1525 6029 
1924 12243 1449 10794 
1925 791 1004 -303 
1926 894 865 29 
1927 955 870 85 
1928 956 789 167 
1929 1254 425 829 
Total 120138 27970 92168 
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THE 
NEGRO IN LATIN AMERICA 
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DIVISION XXVI 


~ POPULATION LATIN AMERICA 


PROPORTION OF BLACK POPULATION TO WHITE 





o 

2 < ‘OS 

fo} °O » a 

Country 3 mn Be g wo 
Se ae ED 
ae Zit cos 
MEXICO) ere he ee ee ee eee ee ae ee ERS 15,000,000 300,000 2.0 
Gentrall WAmerion, an QrSles ais eee SUR Bes 6,700,000 670,000 10.0 
WIS Cipla clive sae cr ae Ee ere Scat ee ok 2 10,850,000 7,470,828 69.0 
Brag se os ee ee a ee USE 39,000,000 11,706,000 30.0 

Remainder of 
SOUMehe CAI erL Cae ae ee ee ee oe ee eee. 2 See 40,000,000 2,400,000 6.0 
NGL (Qos Ghali Ci as ees ey ef Oca a = eee ee II1,550,000 22,540,828 20.2 
POPULATION OF THE PRINCIPAL WEST INDIAN ISLANDS 
Islands Nations to Which White Negro Unclassified Total 
They Belong 

pone Great Britain 12,000 47,000 928 59,928 
arbados Great Britain 20,000 TS01g68' -el Jane os 200,368 
Bermuda Great Britain 10,000 20,464 350 30,814 
Cuba Republic 2,315,928 829,201 268,087 3,413,216 
Grenada Greatoepcitain! epee MR See As eee Be a oe *74,490 
Guadeloupe ranCees aes (ob, ow eae 5 Pale 2 ee eR yes aes *245,000 
Haiti Republic 3,000 2,500,000 500 2,503,500 
slag Great Britain 25,999 940,000 
ecuncdEisliandsem GreateDritainue’ Mele recpetteucl eg es 2 ee eke *127,000 
Martinique HSCATICe ah Ute Me bale ee ee eT ee oe ere ede er ee 235,000 
Porto Rico sUmnitedi States? = = "905,000 sh epafer) 430,000 4-8 tere 1,425,000 
St. D[ucia GienpeB rita Ome Rot 8 Oe a ee ee *54,989 
St. Vincent GreateDritatn amie Ganson! EO eee So eee *68,086 
SantowDominpzou Republic." 6 ae. er ene (ee See ee Get) eee **1 035,000 
Trinidad Great buitain, © eens Wh bee eee ty eee se * 385,000 
Virgin Islands United States 1,900 PO TT2E gett eee 20,000 
Total 35374,828 4,924,146 295,846 10,819,403 


*Chiefly Negroes 
**Composition of population see Description of Santo Domingo. 


DIVISION XXVII 
THE RACE PROBLEM IN LATIN AMERICA 


The Problem of Races in South 
America 


Luis De Mendoza in a letter from 
Boston on October 11, 1926, to The 
New York Times, said: 


“Discussion of the development of 
the various nationalities of South 
America hag tended to link that prob- 
lem to considerations of climate; it 
has been affirmed, for example, that 
those countries situated within the 
temperate zone develop more easily 
and set forth more resolutely upon the 
path of progress, while those within 
the tropical zone are backward: 

“In my opinion, as I penetrate deep- 
er into the question, it becomes an 
ethnical problem exclusively, in which 
the tropical situation assumes a sec- 
ondary position, the 
which will be modified by racial 
influences. 

“The tropics, then, are not the 
source of the evil, but they have grown 
to be the factor that delays the remedy 
of an ailment with deeper roots, symp- 
toms of which have disappeared in the 
north and are gradually disappearing 
in the south of the continent, where 
the climate has not been hostile to the 
white man and where, in consequence, 
the nascent democracies have been 
the first to receive powerful immigrant 
influxes, 

“Tt is the mestee, the hybrid, that 
constitutes the real problem in the 
young republics of this continent. A 
glance at the general map of America, 
together with a certain knowledge of 
the racial components of each nation, 
is enough to demonstrate this theory, 
which for the rest is not at all new. 


“These observations do not limit 
themselves to the mulatto; that is, to 
.the mixture of white and black; they 
refer also to the mestee, mixture of 
white and Indian; and to the zambo, 
mixture of Indian and Negro, or of 
both and the white. They are appli- 
cable to all the hybrid formations— 
that is, to the peoples we cal] lpr 
euenas,” that new racial type that is 
being forged in the furnace of the 
Spanish-American peoples.” 

“The London-Times, in 1927, issued 
a Brazil number. The issue covered 
the entire life of the United States of 
Brazil, commenting on the absence 


influence of! 


of color issues in Brazil, The Times 
said: 

“While the population of the basin 
of the Amazon is largely Indian, a far 
more difficult problem might have 
been presented by the large Negro 
element in the central maritime prov- 
inces. Yet no Negro question troubles 
Brazil. Color prejudice is unknown, 
and many of the white Brazilian popu- 
lation of the center, whose superior 
mental capacity still preserves their. 
political and economic leadership, 
seem to have solved the ‘color ques- 
tion’ by refusing to admit that it 
exists.” 


The Color Problem in the West 
Indies ; 

Mr. Karl Walter, secretary of the 
Horace Plunkett Foundation of Lon- 
don, made a study, in 1929, of condi- 
tions in the West Indies. Some of 
his conclusions were: 

“In the West Indies, in less than 
three generations, the Negroes have 
developed amazingly and are now a 
strong peasantry producing more than 
their needs. 

“Whilst out in the West Indies, I 
made a discovery which nobody whom 
I have met or read of has stated 
quite frankly and fully. That discov- 
ery is that today the West Indies be- 
long to the Negro. In fifty years he has 
made such progress as to become pos- 
sessed of some of the islands and he 
works them better than the white man 
could work them. 

“Barbados was an island where the 
Negroes were not allowed to own land 
in sufficient amounts to make them 
independent. Barbados today is faced 
with one of the most awful phases of 
the race problem. There they had the 
cheerful, lazy, irresponsible, happy-go- 
lucky type of Negro. That type had 
grown up because there was no incen- 
tive for him to work for himself; be- 
cause he was not allowed sufficient 
land to give him pride of possession. 

“At Grenada, the Negro had been 
allowed to acquire sufficient property 
to make his own little homestead, and 
in a marvelous way he had taken 
advantage of that opportunity. In that 
island with a population of between 
50,000 and 60,000 there were fourteen 
thousand small holdings, which meant 
that there were fourteen thousand 
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families comfortably settled on land. 

“These .Negroes of Grenada are 
taking an interest in the future of 
their country, the British Empire, and 
the world at large.” The island of St. 
Lucia was not composed of the purely 
peasant type. It has been a port and 
the Negroes had been attracted there 
by .the wages they received on the 
coaling wharves. 

“They were encouraged to preserve 
some of the practices which had been 
brought over from Africa in the slave 
trade. One of those practices was that 
of joint labor and working together. 
In Tobaga the Negroes had developed 
13 agricultural districts on a coopera- 
tive basis with unlimited liability. 
They had banded themselves together 
in a way which it was almost impos- 
sible to conceive English farmers do- 
ing. Tobago was a modern colony of 
cooperative agriculturists. 

“Jamaica was another part of the 
West Indies where the Negroes had 
developed in an amazing manner. 
When the planters of Jamaica wanted 
to re-organize they found it necessary 
to call in the small holder—which 
meant the Negroes. They had broken 
down the monopoly of the United 
Fruit Company with all its resources 
behind it and were now taking an 
active part in public life.” 

Dealing with the general character- 
istics of the Negro in the West Indies, 
Mr. Walter said races had moved over 
the world by migration and by con- 
quest, but never before had there been 
such an enormous spread of a race 
through slavery, as distinct from 
economic forces. The result of the 
movement was the creating of a new 
race in the West Indies, by the mix- 
ture of the Negroes taken there by 
the white man and the natives. 

Economic Factors Tend to Make 

Race Problem Acute 

“Throughout the West Indies,” ac- 
cording to J. E. Levo of Antigua,” the 
relations between Black and White 
are close, and on the whole friendly. 
There is no attempt at segregation. 
In all the ordinary relations of life— 
commercial, political, social, religious, 
the cooperation of both races is ex- 
pected and is realized. And the founda- 
tions are so thoroughly well laid, that 
given a fairly long period of indus- 
trial prosperity, racial suspicion and 
prejudice would almost disappear. But 
unfortunately the sugar industry is 
in a poor way, the European planter 
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feels his future insecure, the West 
Indian finds the struggle against 
poverty increasingly difficult, the lat- 
ter is apt to blame the former and 
racial bitterness thus springs out of 
causes purely economic. 

“Until recently emigration afforded 
some relief, but the new regulations of 
the United States and other American 
republics have greatly restricted that 
outlet. These regulations are purely 
political, and they affect others be- 
sides the West Indian, but he attri- 
butes them to racial discrimination, 
and so the color problem tends to be- 
come acute for reasons that in 
essence are economic and political, in 
no real sense racial at all. 

“Into this tense atmosphere comes 
news of the treatment which West In- 
dians receive in other countries, par- 
ticularly in Great Britain and the 
United States. It is recognized that in 
Great Britain there is no widespread 
color prejudice, but occasionally in- 
cidents happen which hurt. The news 
trickles home, and local feeling is 
further embittered. Great Britain is 
thought to be weakening on the color 
question. 

“On the other hand, the news which 
comes from the multitudes of West 
Indians in America is that conditions 
there are rapidly changing for the 
better.” 

Immigration Restrictions Against 
Negro Laborers—The Mexican Gov- 
ernment, in 1925, rejected a petition 
from sugar interests to permit the 
entrance of Negro labor into lower 
California from the United States, 
saying that with the number of Ja- 
panese and Chinese already in the 
country the presence of a large num- 
ber of Negroes would prove a serious 
race problem. 

A resolution amending the immigra- 
tion law so as to bar Negroes from 
Honduras was introduced in the na- 
tional congress in 1925. The reason 
for the resolution is the alleged 
menace created along the Atlantic 
Coast by the importation of Negroes 
by banana shipping companies to 
compete with native labor. This im- 
migration was declared to have 
brought about numerous clashes in 
which there were many casualties: 
among the Negroes as well as among: 
the native population. 

The Congress of the Republic of 
Salvador in May, 1925, approved a mo--: 
tion forbidding the entry into Sal- 
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vador of members of the colored races. 

A quota of only five persons yearly 
was allowed Chinese, Syrians, Turks 
and Negroes under Panama’s immi- 
gration law of 1928. Japanese and 
Hindoos also were excluded under the 
original law, which later was amended 
to lift the ban on those races. 

The exclusion of Negroes is limited 
to persons of the American race whose 
mother tongue is other than Spanish, 
which avoids any discrimination of 
that class of citizens from other Latin- 
American countries. 

Panama needs immigrant labor for 
the development of the republic. This 
need previously has been filled by West 
Indian Negroes now excluded. The 
United Fruit Company was reported 
to be importing laborers from Nica- 
ragua and San Salvador for the de- 
velopment of its new banana planta- 
tions on the Pacific Coast of Panama. 

The immigration to Venezuela of 
foreign-born Negroes was absolutely 
prohibited by law in 1929. Those al- 
ready resident in the country will not 
be permitted to return once they 
leave. The wives and children of Ne- 
groes resident in Venezuela will not 
be permitted to enter the country to 
join their husbands or fathers. For- 
eign Negroes already in the country 
will in future only be permitted to 
travel from place to place under strict 
police supervision and carrying sev- 
eral documents, such as passport, vac- 
cination and identity certificate and 
police permit, the failure to produce 
any one of which will render them 
liable to instant deportation. 

This new law had been under con- 
sideration by the government for 
some time and is based on the fact 
that since the opening up of the big 
oil fields near Maracaibo, particularly 
during the last five years, thousands 
of Negro laborers,’ artisans, chauf- 
feurs and female domestics lured by 
the high wages paid in the oil region, 
have swarmed into Maracaibo from 
Curacao, Trinidad, Barbados, and other 
near-by West Indian islands until by 
now there must be something like 
8,000 or 10,000 of them located in and 
around Maracaibo. 

A Negro female cook who in her 
native Trinidad considers herself lucky 
to earn $5 or $6 a month can .earn 
$30 to $35 in Maracaibo, while Negro 
clerks, who usually earn no more than 
$30 to $40 a month in Trinidad, can 
start in at $100 or more in Maracaibo 
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and rise to $200 a month after a few 
years’ service. 

The Venezuelan Government takes 
‘the view that every West Indian Ne- 
gro working in the oilfields is robbing 
a Venezuelan of a job—this despite 
the fact that practically every Vene- 
zuelan around about Maracaibo now 
depends either directly or indirectly 
on the oil industry for his livelihood. 

There is, however, one particularly 
vital point which the government had 
in mind when framing the new law, 
and that is the fact that, whereas the 
native Venezuelan worker spends all 
his earnings in the country, the 
foreign Negro spends no more than 
the bare necessities of life demand and 
and remits a substantial sum home to 
his native island every month. 

Under the provisions of their con- 
cessions the foreign oil companies 
operating in Venezuela are obliged to 
have at least 80 per cent Venezuelans 
in their employ, but the government 
contends that this requirement is not 
being adhered to, and that has doubt-' 
less also been conductive to the for- 
mulation of the new decree. 

‘Cuba and the Race Problem—Ar- 
nold Roller, writing in The Nation 
(New York) of January 9, 1929, under 
the title “Black Ivory and White Gold 
in Cuba,” says: 

“Negroes and ‘dark mulattoes’ con- 
stitute about one-third of the total 
population of Cuba. The continuous 
racial intermingling, diluting of Negro 
strain has produced a race of light 
mulattoes. In Cuba this diluted strain 
is gradually merged into the white 
population and the light mulattoes are 
considered as whites. 

“Many who in Cuba are considered 
whites would still be called ‘Negroes’ 
in the United States, where any de- 
gree of Negro blood, however small, 
if known—or even suspected—is suf- 
ficient to class a person as non-white, 
subject to all the legal and social dis- 
criminations against Negroes. Though 
Negroes and dark mulattoes are not 
admitted in the ‘aristocratic’ society 
of Cuba, there is no segregation or 
discrimination in jobs, in industry, in 
government employment, in schools 
or colleges. 

“This state of affairs is slowly be- 
ing changed by the Americans, whose 
number and economic influence in- 
crease continuously. Though it is ex- 
pressly against the Cuban law, the 
hotels owned by Americans or cater- 
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ing to Americans will not admit Ne- 
groes or mulattoes. The Americans in 
their industrial enterprises make their 
own laws, disregarding the’ Cuban 
laws, and are establishing a kind of 
industrial extraterritoriality in this 
respect. The large sugar mills, owned 
by the United Fruit Company, have 
erected whole towns for their various 
employees on the territory owned by 
the company. In some special streets 
only white Americans live, in other 
streets only white Cubans live, and in 
others only the ‘colored.’ 

“The Negro problem is also becom- 
ing an acute problem with the Cuban 
natives. The probability and the hope 
of many Cubans that in time the mu- 
lattoes and Negroes will be completely 
absorbed, thus making the Cuban na- 
tion a homogeneous race, is fast van- 
ishing. The cause of this is found in 
the condition of the sugar industry. 
Seeking to reduce the cost of produc- 
tion, the sugar companies decided upon 
the expedient of importing blacks from 
Haiti, where the Negroes speak a 
French dialect, and from Jamaica, 
where they speak English. 

“The influx of the Haitians and 
Jamaicans has increased considerably. 
Thus, from the total number of 709 
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Jamaicans and 2838 Haitians who ar- 
rived in Cuba in 1912, the number rose 
to 27,088 Jamaicans and 33,971 Hai- 
tians in 1920; i. e., an influx of 63,000 
foreign Negroes into a population of 
less than three millions. The number 
of imported Negroes decreased, how- 
ever, to about 25,000 in 1921, the year 
of the sugar crisis. 

“The importation was later resumed 
and in 1924 the number of Negroes 
imported from Haiti and Jamaica was 
again 26,000. Since 1921 the number 
of Jamaicans has been steadily de- 
creasing, probably partly due to the 
protection and warnings of the British 
Government and partly because Ja- 
maicans are much less illiterate than 
the Haitians. In 1927, the number of 
Haitians who arrived in Cuba was 
14,312 and of Jamaicans only 2,348. 
These, together with a few hundred 
other black Antilles, make about 17,- 
000 new Negro arrivals in 1927 out of 
a total immigration of 31,515 persons. 
The next largest contingent of im- 
migrants consisted of Spaniards, 8,755; 
Polish and Russian Jews, 984; Pales- 
tian Jews, 285, and Syrians, 296. The 
black immigration is larger than the 
total white immigration.” 


it 


DIVISION XXVIII 
THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Agitation and Appeals to the 
United States 

There was in the period, 1925-1930, 
considerable agitation by or about the 
inhabitants of the Virgin Islands, 
formerly the Danish West Indies, 
which the United States acquired by 
purchase from Denmark in 1919, An 
appeal to the Navy Departmént to in- 
tervene to end the friction in the Vir- 
gin Islands between the natives and 
the American administrative officers 
was sent to the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union. This action was taken fol- 
lowing the receipt of a cablegram on 
April 22, 1925 from Rothschild Fran- 
cis, editor of The Emancipator, a na- 
tive paper, who was cited for con- 
tempt by District Judge George Wash- 
ington Williams, because of an article 
in his paper. 

Freedom of the press in the Virgin 
Islands from arbitrary interference by 
white officials was tested in the United 
States circuit court at Philadelphia 
where an appeal was instituted in 
favor of Rothschild Francis, editor of 
The Emancipator, who was fined $200 
and sentenced to thirty day in jail on 
January 10, 1925 on a charge of crimi- 
nal libel for an article charging bru- 
tality against a policeman. The appeal 
stated that Francis was tried without 
a jury before District Judge Wash- 
ington Williams at St. Thomas. Fran- 
cis won and lost his appeal. The court 
of appeals remitted: $100 of the fine 
and rebuked Judge Williams for his 
effort to regulate the press in the 
island. 

On July 14, 1925, “Governor Wil- 
liams dissolved the St. Croix Virgin 
Islands Colonial Council, upon the 
ground that they refused to recognize 
the credentials of two of his appoin- 
tees. The Council refused to seat A. 
F, Stakeman, a lawyer and judge of 
the St. Croix police court and one 
Armstrong, two of the Governor’s ap- 
pointees. The Council based its re- 
fusal upon an act of Congress passed 
in July 1921, which states that only 
citizens of the United States or of the 
Virgin Islands shall be eligible as 
Council members. 

“In January, 1926, ‘a bill to provide 
a permanent government for the Vir- 
gin Islands,’ was introduced in the 





House of Representatives and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. Under the terms of this bill 
the supreme executive power would be 
vested in the Governor of the Virgin 
Islands, who would be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

“A delegation from the Virgin Is- 
lands consisting of Dr. Hamilton Jack- 
son, an attorney and member of the 
Colonial Council of St. Croix and H. 
Berg, also a member of the Colonial 
Council of St. Thomas and St. John 
came to Washington in 1926 to urge 
upon Congress the passage of legis- 
lation affecting the islands.” 

In March, 1926 “a bill to grant full 
United States citizenship to inhabi- 
tants of the Virgin Islands,’ was in- 
troduced in Congress. The measure 
provided for a complete civilian ad- 
ministration under a governor and 
auditor to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

“President Coolidge in March, 1927, 
approved and signed two congressional 
acts affecting the Virgin Islands. 

“One was to confer United States 
citizenship upon the inhabitants and 
to extend the naturalization laws to 
the Virgin Islands. 

“The other bill authorized an appro- 
priation of $100,000 to enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture to construct 
and maintain public highways in the 
island of St. Thomas. 

“Under the auspices of Tuskegee 
and Hampton Institutes, and by au- 
thority of the Secretary of the Navy 
a commission was appointed in 1928 
to make an educational survey of the 
Virgin Islands. The members of the 
commission were: W. T. B. Williams, 
field director of the Jeanes and Slater 
Funds; Thomas H. Dickerson, author 
and former professor at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; W. Carson Ryan, 
professor of education, Swartmore 
College; and C. D. Stevens, the School 
of Business, Hampton Institute.” 

The commission among other things 
recommended: 

“In view of the low expenditures 
for education in the Virgin Islands, 
as compared with like expenditures 
elsewhere under the American flag, 
and in view of the disparity in the 
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governmental budgets between expen- 
ditures on the constructive purposes of 
education and the palliative purpose 
of social control and relief, it would 
seem, perhaps, that the first recom- 
mendation would be that education 
should be better supported. 

“The people should participate in 
and be partly responsible for their 
own educational systems. 

“For the successful financing of 
education in the Virgin Islands the 
following would seem to be essential: 

“1, A’ tax survey to determine 
wealth and income. 

“9. A study of taxation methods of 
the various American states, with a 
view to abolishing some of the pres- 
ent taxes and substitution of taxes 
now known to be superior for school 
and other purposes. 

“3. Enforcement of federal income 
tax by requiring that all books be so 
kept that they may be audited by 
United States Government auditors. 
Until this is done no concept of real 
or personal property valuations may 
be secured, as value depends on 
income. 

“A. Encouragement to the local 
councils and to the people of the Is- 
lands generally to tax themselves for 
education, including the establishment 
of various types of schooling. If neces- 
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sary this could, as usually in the 
United States, involve a separate tax 
for school support. The real problem 
is to get the people of the Virgin 
Islands so thoroughly to believe in ~ 
education that only they will wish 
themselves to provide a better educa- 
tion for their own children and the 


rest of the children of the community. 


“All other sources of revenue fail- 
ing, Congress should not permit the 
vital services of education in the Is- 
lands to suffer for lack of funds. A 
program of industrial and agricultural 
education is required. An Agricultural 
and Industrial Institute should be pro- 
vided for. 

“A clause in the forms for taking 
the 1930 United States Census roused 
a wave of protest in the Virgin Is- 
lands which had its roots deep in the 
caste system. The clause in question 
required enumerators to list as Ne- 
groes persons having any percentage 
of Negro blood. As administrator of 
the census, Governor Waldo Evans re- 
ceived the brunt of the protests. Of 
the inhabitants of St. Thomas, 95 per 
cent are Negroes or their descendants, 
but they are divided into castes ac- 
cording to their hue. Mulattoes object 
to being classified as Negroes. They 
contended that since they had a large 
percentage of Caucasian blood, they 
should be listed as white.” 


DIVISION XXIX 
THK REPUBLIC OF SANTO DOMINGO 


Government—Until 1884 Santo Do- 
mingo was a part of Haiti. In Feb- 
ruary of that year the eastern or 
Spanish part of the Island proclaimed 
its independence of the Republic of 
Haiti. This same year a Constitution 
was adopted. It has since been re- 
modeled a number of times. The presi- 
dent is elected for four years. The 
National Congress consists of a Senate 
of twelve senators and a Chamber of 
Deputies of twenty-four members. The 
term is four years. The President is 
chosen by an electorial college for a 
term of six years. 

Area and Population—The area of 
Santo Domingo ‘is estimated at 19,- 
825 square miles. The population in 
1927, was estimated to be 1,022,485. 
Racial antagonisms were never as se- 
vere here as in Haiti. Slavery was 
not as cruel. The Spaniard mingled 
his blood freely with Indian and Ne- 
gro. Although the percentage of white 
ancestry is large, it is said there are 
practically no families of pure whites 
in the country save those of recent 
immigrants. The mass of the popula- 
tion is mulatto and Negro. In general, 
the people are said to average a shade 
lighter than in the neighboring Re- 
public of Haiti. The populations of 
the principal cities are: Santo Domin- 
go, the capital, 45,000; Santiago, 
17,000; Puerto Plato, about 10,000. 


Religion and Education—The reli- 
gion of the state is Roman Catholic. 
Other forms of religion are permitted. 
Primary instruction is free and com- 
pulsory. The public schools are pri- 
mary, superior, technical schools, nor- 
mal schools and a professional school. 
In 1911, there were 590 schools in the 
Republic with 20,453 children. 

The revenue is derived chiefly from 
customs. There are, also, sugar, 
liquor, and stamp taxes and consider- 
able receipts from posts, telegraphs, 
telephones and from civil registration. 
The total revenues for 1929 were $13,- 
984,860. 

United States Occupation and With- 
drawal from Santo Domingo 

Under the terms of a convention 
signed on the part of the United States 
and Santo Domingo on February 8, 
1907, an American citizen was named 





General Receiver of Customs with au- 
thority to deposit $100,000 each month 
toward interest (five per cent) and 
sinking fund in trust for all national 
creditors. In addition, half of the Cus- 
tom receipts in excess of $3,000,000 
was applied to the same end. In May 
1916, the United States landed marines 
to preserve order. On November 29, 
1916, the United States placed the 
country under the military rule, and 
Captain H. S. Knapp, commander of 
the Cruiser Force, United States At- 
lantic Fleet, issued on the same date 
from -his flagship, U. S. S. Olympia, 
lying in the port of Santo Domingo, 
the following proclamation: 

“Whereas, a treaty was concluded 
between the United States of Ameri- 
ca and the Republic of Santo Domingo 
on February 8, 1907, Article III of 
which reads: 

‘Until the Dominican Republic has 
paid the whole amount of the bonds of 
the debt, its public debt shall not be 
increased except by previous agree- 
ment between the Dominican govern- 
ment and the United States. A like 
agreement shall be necessary to modi- 
fy the import duties, it being an in- 
dispensable condition for the modifi- 
cation of such duties that the Do- 
minican executive demonstrates and 
that the President of the United States 
recognize that, on the basis of expor- 
tations and importations of the like 
amount and the like character during 
the two years preceding that which 
it is desired to make such modification, 
and the total net customs receipts 
would at such altered rates of duties 
have been for each of such two years - 
in excess of the sum of $2,000,000 
United States gold’; and 


“Whereas, the Government of Santo 
Domingo has violated the said article 
III on more than one occasion; and 

‘“‘Whereas, the Government of Santo 
Domingo has from time to time ex- 
plained such violation by the necessity 
of incurring expenses incident to the 
repression of revolution, and 

“Whereas, the United States Gov- 
ernment, with great forbearance and 
with a friendly desire to enable San- 
to Domingo to maintain domestic tran- 
quility and observe the terms of the 
aforesaid treaty, has urged upon the 
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Government of Santo Domingo certain | 
necessary measures which that Gov- 
ernment has been unwilling or unable 
to adopt; and 


“Whereas, in consequence domestic 
tranquility has been disturbed and is 
not now established, nor is the future 
observance of the treaty by the Gov- 
ernment of Santo Domingo assured; 
and 

“Whereas, the Government of the 
United States is determined that the 
time has come to take measures to 
insure the observance of the provi- 
sions of the aforesaid treaty by the 
Republic of Santo Domingo an to 
maintain the domestic tranquility in 
the said Republic of Santo Domingo 
necessary thereto; 

“Now, therefore, I, H. S. Knapp, 
captain, United States Navy, com- 
manding the Cruiser Force of the 
United States Atlantic Fleet, and the 
armed forces of the United States 
stationed in various places within the 
territory of the Republic of Santo Do- 
mingo, acting under the authority and 
by the direction of the Government 
of the United States, declare and an- 
nounce to all concerned that the Re- 
public of Santo Domingo is hereby 
placed in a state of Military Occupa- 
tion by the forces under my command, 
and is made subject to Military Gov- 
ernment and to the exercise of mili- 
tary law applicable to such occupation. 

“This military occupation is under- 
taken with no immediate or ulterior 
object of destroying the sovereignty 
of the Republic of Santo Domingo, 
but on the contrary, is designated to 
give aid to that country in returning 
to a condition of internal order that 
will enable it to observe the terms of 
the treaty aforesaid, and the obliga- 
tions resting upon it as one of the 
family of nations. 

“Dominican statutes, therefore, will 
continue in effect in so far as they 
do not conflict with the objects of 
the Occupation or necessary regula- 
tions established thereunder, and their 
lawful administration will continue 
in the hands of such duly authorized 
Dominican officials as may be neces- 
sary, all under the oversight and con- 
trol of the United States forces exer- 









cising military government. | 
“The ordinary administration of 
justice, both in civil and criminal mat- 





ters, through the regularly constituted © 
Dominican courts will not be inter- 
ferred with by the Military Govern- 
ment herein established; but cases 
to which a member of the United 
States Forces in Occupation is a 
party, or in which are involved con- 
tempt or defiance of the authority of 
the Military Government, will be tried 
by tribunals set up by the military 
government. 

“All revenue accruing to the Do- 
minican Government, including reve- 
nues hitherto accrued and unpaid— 
whether from customs duties under 
the terms of the treaty concluded on 
February 8, 1907, the Receivership 
established by which remains in ef- 
fect, or from internal revenue—shall 
be paid to the military government 
herein established, which will, in trust 
for the Republic of Santo Domingo, 
hold such revenue and will make all 
the proper legal disbursements there- 
from necessary for the administration 
of the Dominican Government, and for 
the purposes of the Occupation. 


“T call upon the citizens of, and 
residents and sojourners in, Santo Do- 
mingo to cooperate with the forces 
of the United States in Occupation to 
the end that the purposes thereof 
may promptly be attained, and that 
the country may be restored to do- 
mestic order and tranquility and to 
the prosperity that can be attained 
only under such conditions. 

“The Forces of the United States in 
Occupation will act in accordance with 
military law, governing their conduct 
with due respect for the personal and 
property rights of citizens of, and 
residents and sojourners in, Santo Do- 
mingo, upholding Dominican laws in 
so far as they do not conflict w:th 
the purposes for which the Occupation 
is undertaken.” 

“Five days later, the Dominican 
Minister in Washington, Don Arman- 
do Perez Perdomo, filed his protest 
against the Occupation.” 

In 1921, negotiations were begun 
for the withdrawal of the United 
States Naval forces from Santo Do- 
mingo. These negotiations, including 
the election of a president of the Re- 
public, were pursued successfully and 
the embarkation of the American 
Forces of Occupation were begun in 
June, 1924 and completed on Septem- 
ber 18 of the same year. 
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DIVISION XXX 
THE REPUBLIC OF HAITI 


The Island of Haiti was discovered 
by Columbus in 1492. In 150i, or 
earlier, Negro slaves were introduced. 
In 1607, the Island was ceded to 
France, and in 1798, France pro- 
claimed the freedom of the slaves in 
Haiti. The French Soldiers were ex- 
pelled from the Island, 1803; the Is- 
land was declared independent 1804. 
France recognized the independence 
of Haiti, 1823. 

Government—The constitution first 
adopted in 1805, and remodeled in 
1889, provides that the president be 
elected for seven years by the senate 
and chamber of communes in joint 
session. His cabinet of four members 
is nominated by himself. 

The communes consist of ninety-five 
members, elected directly by the peo- 
ple for three years. The senate has 
thirty-nine members. They are chosen 
by the chamber of communes for six 
years from lists, one submitted by the 
president and one by the electors. The 
country is divided into five depart- 
ments. The laws of the Republic are 
based on the Code Napoleon, and the 
form of legal procedure is the same 
as in France. Foreigners, and parti- 
cularly white foreigners, are pro- 
hibited from owning real estate, and 
otherwise are discriminated against. 

Area and Population—The area of 


the Republic, which embraces the wes-| 


tern portion of the Island of Haiti, is 
estimated at 10,204 square miles. The 
population estimated to be 2,500,500 
is mainly Negroes. There are also 
large numbers of mulatto Haitians, the 
descendants of the former French set- 
tlers. There are some 5,000 foreigners, 
of whom about 10 per cent are white. 
The populations of the principal cities 
are: Port au Prince, the capital 80,000; 
Cape Haiti, 30,000; Les Cayes, 12,- 
000; Gonaives, 18,000; Port de Paix, 
10,000. The language of the country 
is French. Most of the common people 
speak a debased dialect known as 
Creole French. The religion with some 
few exceptions is Roman Catholic. 
Revenue is derived almost exclusive- 
ly from customs, paid in American 
gold on exports and imports. In 1927- 
28 it amounted : to $10,084,203. The 
debt of the country in 1928 amounted 
to 17,990,800 (gold dollars.) The in- 


dustries are mainly agricultural. The 
most important product is coffee. Co- 
coa, tobacco and sugar are grown. 
Logwood and other valuable woods 
are exported. Gold, silver, copper, 
iron, antimony, tin, sulphur, coal, koa- 
lin, nickel, gypsum and limestone, are 
found but are little worked. 
L’Ouverture, Dessalines, Christophe 

The three great leaders in the Hai- 
tian struggle for independence were: 
Toussaint L’Ouverture, Jean Jacque 
Dessalines, and Henri Christophe. 
They had served the whites in various 
capacities from that of slaves to gen- 
eral officers in the army of France in 
St. Domingue. 

Toussaint L’Ouverture—‘The first 
of the Blacks,” Francois Dominique 
Toussaint, called L’Ouverture, was 
born in 1743 near Cape Francois, 
Haiti and died April 27, 1803, in the 
Chateau Joux, near Besancon, France. 

He was a full-blooded Negro. He 
claimed that his father, a slave in 
Haiti, was an African chief’s second 
sen. His surname at first was Breda. 
Afterwards it was changed to L’Ouver- 
ture because of his bravery in open- 
ing a gap in the enemies’ ranks. As 
a child, he manifested unusual ability 
and succeeded in obtaining a good edu- 
cation. In the uprising of 1791 he won 
a prominent place among the leaders 
of the insurrection. After the procla- 
mation of freedom in 1793, Toussaint 
came over to the side of the French 
Republic and became the recognized 
leader of his race. In 1797, as com- 
mander-in-chief of the French forces 
on the island, he distinguished himself 
by compelling the surrender of the 
English who had invaded the island. 
In 1799, in the Civil War between the 
blacks under Toussaint and the mulat- 
toes under General Andre Rigaud, he 
crushed his opponent, and made him- 
self master of the island. After 1801, 
under his rule, the island’s prosperity 
revived. A constitution naming Tous- 
saint president for life, was drawn up 
and submitted to Napoleon, who saw 
in this a move toward independence, 
and determined to put down Toussaint. 
Napoleon proclaimed the re-establish- 
ment of slavery in the island. Tous- 
saint replied by a declaration of inde- 
pendence in July, 1801. Napoleon sent 
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General Leclere with 30,000 men to 
subdue the island. Leclere resorted to 
treachery, and by fair promises Tous- 
saint was induced to submit. He was 
then arrested, carried to France, im- 
prisoned without trial and died from 
cruelty and neglect. 

Jean Jacques Dessalines—Accord- 
ing to some reports he was brought a 
slave from Africa and sold at Cap 
Francais now Cape Haitian. 

In 1791, he entered the insurgent 
ranks under Biasson, and subsequently 
with rank of lieutenant-general, be- 
came one of the trusty subordinates 
of Toussaint L’Ouverture. For some 
time he maintained a guerrilla war- 
fare against General Leclerc, the of- 
ficer sent by Napoleon to subjugate 
the island, but, upon the conclusion 
of peace, in 1802, he professed alle- 
giance to the French, and was ap- 
pointed governor of the southern di- 
vision of Haiti, with rank of a gen- 
eral of division. Angered at the severe 
repressive measures of General Roch- 
ambeau, who succeeded General Le- 
clerc, he organized and directed an un- 
compromising revolt, which, resulted 
in the expulsion of the French and the 
declaration of Haitian Independence. 

Henri Christophe—He was a pure- 
blooded African, born a slave. He was 
first a waiter in a hotel and later a 
steward on a French warship. When 
the Comte d’Estaing, admiral of the 
French West Indian fleet, disregarded 
orders from France and went to as- 
sist Lafayette, then a general officer 
in the American Continental Army, he 
stopped in St. Domingue for reinforce- 
ments. Christophe was one of the 
eight hundred recruits who helped the 
Americans win the Battle of Savan- 
nah. On his return to St. Dominigue, 
he resumed his old occupation of 
waiter in an inn at Cap Francais. 

From his association with the white 
men, Christophe learned many things, 
and he served with such distinction 
in their armies that he attained the 
rank of major-general in the army of 
St. Dominigue. 

United States Occupation of Haiti 

On June 13, 1924, an agreement was 
signed between the Republic of Santo 
Domingo and the United States 
whereby the latter was to provision- 
ally withdraw its military forces from 
Dominican territory. On September 19, 
1924, the evacuation was completed. 
United States marines were landed in 
Santo Domingo in 1916 and occupation 
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by the United States Government was 
begun. On September 16, 1915, the 
United States and Haiti entered into 
a treaty whereby the United States 
was for a period of ten years to have 
control of Haiti’s finances and police. 
February 28, 1915, the United States, 
under the terms of the treaty, took 
over the control of Haiti’s finances 
and police and in 1917 placed the coun- 
try under military rule. In 1917, the 
treaty was extended to cover the sec- 
ond ten years provided for in Article 
XVI of the treaty which is as follows: 

“The present treaty shall remain in 
full force and virture for the term of 
ten years, to be counted from the day 
of the exchange of ratifications, and 
further for another term of ten years 
if, for specific reasons presented by 
either of the High Contracting Par- 
ties, the purpose of this treaty has 
not been fully accomplished.” It is 
promised that the United States will 
withdraw from Haiti as soon as such 
a move is consistent with obligations 
incurred. The final date for the with- 
drawal of the United States from 
Haiti thus became 1936. 

In April, 1922, a brief entitled, “The 
Seizure of Haiti by the United States, 
A Report of the Military Occupation 
of the Republic of Haiti and the His- 
tory of the Treaty Forced upon Her,” 
was presented to the Secretary of 
State. This brief called for: 

“(a) The immediate abrogation by 
the United States of the treaty of 
1915, unconditionally and without 
qualifications. 

“(b) The holding of elections of 
representatives to the legislative 
bodies of Haiti and of a president by 
the free will of the people at an early 
day. 

“(c) The negotiation of a new 
treaty with a new Haitian adminis- 
tration for friendly cooperation be- 
tween the United States and Haiti 
upon such terms as shall be mutually 
satisfactory to both countries and by 
the methods that obtain between free 
and independent sovereign states.” Its 
signers were: 

Frederick Bausman, Seattle; Alfred 
Beetman, Cincinnati; William ‘H. 
Brynes, New Orleans; Charles C. Bur- 
lingham, New York; Zechariah Cha- 
fee, Jr., Cambridge; Michail Francis 
Doyle, Philadelphia; Walter L. Flory, 
Cleveland; Raymond B. Fosdic, New 
York; Felix Frankfurter, Cambridge; 
Herbert J. Friedman, Chicago; Charles 
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P. Howland, New York; John P. 
Grace, Charleston, South Carolina; 
Richard W. Hale, Boston; Frederick 
A. Henry, Cleveland; Jerome S. Hess, 
New York; William H. Holly, Chicago; 
Francis Fisher Kane, Philadelphia; 
George W. Kirchwey, New York; 
Louis Marshall, New York; Adelbert 
Moot, Buffalo; Jackson H. Ralston, 
Washington, D. C.; Nelson S. Spencer, 
New York; Moorfield Storey, Boston; 
Tyrrell Williams, St. Louis. 


The question of the Haitian occu- 
pation was brought to the attention 
of the League of Nations by the Hai- 
tian delegate, Dantes Bellegarde, in 
1924 in the following resolutions: 


“Whereas, The Government of the 
United States of America intervened 
in the domestic affairs of the Re- 
public of Haiti in July, 1915, although 
the Haitian people had committed no 
violation of the rules of international 
law and had not imperiled the lives 
or interests of American citizens. 


“Whereas, as a result of this inter- 
vention a convention was imposed up- 
on the Republic of Haiti, in which the 
Government of the United States 
agreed to give its material aid to 
Haiti in order to develop the economic 
resources of the country, while re- 
serving the right to name specialists 
to aid the technical advisers of the 
Haitian Government in the organiza- 
tion of certain public services. 

“Whereas, this convention has not 
been carried out in the benevolent 
spirit which was said to have inspired 
it, the promised aid has not been 
given, and the American officials ap- 
pointed to serve in Haiti (whose 
technical competence has often been 
subject to question) have exceeded 
their role as counselors and have 
transformed themselves into veritable 
dictators—which is stated and proved 
in official documents transmitted to 
the Government at Washington, espe- 
cially in a message from the Presi- 
dent of Haiti to the President of the 
United States, dated January 24, 
1921. 

“Whereas, the Republic of Haiti 
has been occupied by American 
troops since 1915, although it has 
never been at war with the United 
States and although domestic peace 
is assured there by a local gendamerie 
commanded by American officers. 

“Whereas, the unjustified prolonga- 
tion of such a regime of military oc- 











cupation is at once an intolerable vio- 
lation of the principles of public in- 
ternational law and a humiliation for 
the Haitian nation, an attack upon 
its territorial integrity, and a limita- 
tion of the full exercise of its 
sovereignty. 

“Whereas, the Republic of Haiti is a 
charter member of the League of Na- 
tions and no people anxious for justice 
and respectful of law can be indif- 
ferent to the situation imposed. Be it 


“Resolved, that the International 


‘Union of Associations for the League 


of Nations should put the Haitian ques- 
tion upon the agenda of its next meet- 
ing, and that meanwhile it should ask 
all its members to interest public opin- 
ion in their respective countries in the 
fate of the Haitian people.” 


A preliminary fight on whether the 
subject should be introduced took 
place, before the federation’s politi- 
cal commission with delegates from 
thirty nations present. Many dele- 
gates feared discussion of Haiti’s ap- 
peal might increase. hostility from 
certain quarters toward the league, and 
they endeavored to squash the reso- 
lution offered by M. Bellegarde, ex- 
pressing the federation’s sympathy 
with Haiti. M. Bellegarde won to the 
extent that the commission was held 
competent to discuss his resolution, 
but the proposal itself was defeated. 
Instead, a resolution was adopted 
which noted Haiti’s charges and ex- 
pressed satisfaction with Secretary. of 
State Hughes’ recent declarations of 
the United States’ intention to with- 
draw from Haiti as soon as such 
should be consistent with obligations 
already incurred. 


President’s Commission for Study of 
Conditions in Haiti 

The Haitians continued to agitate 
against the occupation. This agitation 
became so serious in 1929 that Presi- 
dent Hoover decided to appoint a 
special commission to investigate con- 
ditions in Haiti and to make recom- 
mendations relative to the termina- 
tion of the occupation. 

“The President’s commission for 
the study and review of conditions in 
the Republic of Haiti was appointed 
on February 7, 1930, and consisted of 
the following members: W. Cameron 
Forbes, chairman; Henry P. Fletcher, 
Elie Vezina, James Kerney, and Wil- 
lian Allen White. On February 4, 
President Hoover, in announcing that 
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such a commission would be appointed, 
said: “The primary question which is 
to be investigated is when and how 
we are to withdraw from Haiti. The 
commission went immediately to the 
Island and on. March 26, 1930, sub- 
mitted a unanimous report to Presi- 
dent Hoover recommending: 


1. That the detail of naval and ma- 
rine officers for all Haitian services 
be made for a minimum of four years 
and that an effort be made to secure 
Americans who will agree to continue 
employment in these services, so that 
upon the expiration of the treaty a 
force of American doctors, engineers, 
and police officers will be available 
for continued assistance to the Haitian 
government, should it then desire it; 

2. That, if possible, some form of 
continuing appropriation for roads: be 
urged for expenditure by the Haitian 
government, with a policy that will 
provide enough funds to keep all exist- 
ing roads in suitable repair before any 
new construction is undertaken; also 
in regard to further construction, that 
only roads most urgently needed to 
develop regions now settled... be 
undertaken until the present economic 
depression has passed; 

3. That the United States interpose 
no objections to a moderate reduction 
of the customs duties, internal reve- 
nue taxes, especially those imposed 
upon alcohol and tobacco, or to a re- 
duction or elimination of the export 
tax on coffee, if the condition of the 
treasury so warrants; 

4. That it be suggested to the Hai- 
tian government that it employ one 
American adviser in each administra- 
tive department of the government to 
perform such work as the respective 
cabinet minister may delegate to him, 
these officers to give expert advice 
and assistance to the Haitian govern- 
ment; ... 

5. That, as an act of graciousness 
on the part of the United States, a 
moderate appropriation be made avail- 
able during the continuance of the 
treaty to defray the cost of American 
civil officials in the Haitian Govern- 
ment service; 

6. That an appointment of a mili- 
tary attache be made to the legation 
when the time shall have arrived for 
a minister to replace the high com- 
missioner, as the question of the pre- 
servation of order is of first 
importance. ... 





Complying with your instructions to 
suggest sequent steps to be taken with 
respect to the Haitian situation your 
commission offers the following: 

1. That the president declare that 
the United States will approve a 
policy, the details of which all the 
United States officials in Haiti are 
directed to assist in working out, pro- 
viding for an increasingly rapid Hai- 
tianization of the services with the 
object of having Haitians experienced 
in every department of the govern- 
ment ready to take over full responsi- 
bility at the expiration of the existing 
treaty; 

2. That in retaining officers now in 
the Haitian service, or selecting new 
Americans for employment therein, 
the utmost care be taken that only 
those free from strong racial anti- 
pathies should be preferred; 

3. That the United States recognize 
the temporary president when elected, 
provided the election is in accordance 
with the agreement reached by your 
commission with President Borno and 
leaders representing the Opposition; 


4, That the United States recognize 
the president elected by the new legis- 
lature, acting as a National Assembly, 
provided that neither force nor fraud 
has been used; .... 

5. That at the expiration of General 
Russell’s tour of duty in Haiti, and in 
any such event not before the inaugu- 
ration of the permanent president, the 
office of High Commissioner be abol- 
ished and a non-military minister ap- 
pointed to take over his duties; .. 

6. That whether or not a certain 
loss of efficiency is entailed, the new 
minister to Haiti be charged with the 
duty of carrying out the early Hai- 
tianization of the services called for 
in the declaration of the president of 
the United States above recommended; 

7. That, as the commission found 
the immediate withdrawal of the ma- 
rines inadvisable, it recommends their 
gradual withdrawal in accordance 
with arrangements to be made in 
future agreements between the two 
governments; 

8. That the United States limit-its 
intervention in Haiti affairs definitely 
to those activities for which provi- 
sion is made for American assistance 
by treaty or by specific agreement 
between the two governments; 

9. That the new minister be charged 
with the duty of negotiating with the 
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Haitian government further modifi- 
cations of the existing treaty and 
agreements providing for less inter- 
vention in Haitian domestic affairs 
and defining the conditions under 
which the United States would lend 
its assistance in the restoration of 
order or maintenance of credit. 


The Commission on Education in 
Haiti 

On the same date that President 
Hoover appointed the Commission for 
the study and review of conditions in 
Haiti, he requested Robert R. Mo- 
ton, Principal of Tuskegee Institute, 
to head a Commission for the study 
of the educational situation in Haiti. 
The members of this Commission in 
addition to the chairman were: Mor- 
decai W. Johnson, president, Howard 
University; W. T. B. Williams, field 
director, the Jeanes and Slater Funds; 
Leo M. Favrot, field agent, the 
General Education Board; Benjamin 
F. Hubert, president, Georgia State 
Industrial College, and G. Lake Imes, 
Tuskegee Institute, secretary to the 
commission. 

During the summer of 1930 the 
commission made an extended study 
of the educational situation in Haiti. 
Its report embodies an outline of the 
program of education as now con- 
ducted in Haiti, an analysis of its 
main features and an interpretation 
of its value and deficiencies. 

There are in Haiti three systems 
of schools operating on a large scale, 
with some small additional private 
and denominational or mission schools. 
The three larger’systems are the na- 
tional public school system, the Ro- 
man Catholic schools, and the agri- 
cultural and industrial schools of the 
Service Technique. 

“A distinct system of public schools 
operated by the Service Technique has 
been built up under the American 
Occupation during the past seven 
years. By treaty arrangement this 
system is organized under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the Haitian 
government. The head of the system 
-is the director of the Service Tech- 
nique, whose appointment is made by 
the president of the Republic on the 
nomination of the President of the 
United States. In these schools the 
emphasis is upon agricultural and in- 
dustrial education. The Service Tech- 
nique, in addition to the administra- 
tion of this special school service, 
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operates the agricultural extension 
service, including veterinary clinics, 
the work of experiment stations, and 
special departments of forestry and 


‘markets. 


The recommendations of the com- 
mission included the following: 

1. That a unified educational pro- 
gram in Haiti be restored, whereby 
all types of educational institutions 
shall be under the direction of the 
Secretary of State for Public 
Instruction. 

2. That the State Educational Coun- 
cil authorized under the laws of Haiti 
be restored and made to function; its 
membership to be representative of 
the five political departments of the 
Republic, of education at its three 
levels—primary, secondary and supe- 
rior—and also of vocational education; 
the number to be limited to constitute 
a working body; that the Council by 
legislative enactment be clothed with 
authority to adopt regulations for the 
general administration of all schools, 
to recommend the educational budget 
to the legislative assembly and to 
operate in the administration of 
schools; the chairman and executive 
officer to be the Secretary of State 
for Public Instruction. 


8. That the Secretary of State for 
Public Instruction be provided with 
an adequate staff of assistants to in- 
clude trained directors, one each in 
the fields of primary, secondary, and 
superior education, and one in the 
field of agricultural and industrial 
education; each of these to be charged 
with the general direction of his par- 
ticular field of education; these di- 
rectors to be selected for their su- 
perior training and fitness for the 
task, their tenure of office to be made 
reasonably secure, 

4, That the district inspectors and 
their assistants be appointed by the 
state educational council on the nomi- 
nation of the Secretary of State for 
Public Instruction; qualifications of 
inspectors to include minimum re- 
quirements of academic and normal 
school training: in addition to the in- 
spectors, supervisors be provided in 
the fields of agricultural and indus- 
trial education and other special 
supervisors as may be needed. 

5. That local school boards be 
created either in the several districts 
or in the communes for the encourage- 
ment of local interest in and responsi- 
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bility for the educational program in 
their section. 

6. That funds from the national 
treasury be budgeted and distributed 
for education in accordance with a 
more equitable plan as regards num- 
ber, residence’ and classification of 
the pupils and other considerations 
involved. 

7. That a schedule of teachers’ 
salaries be adopted, giving payment 
on a basis of their preparation, type 
of service rendered and success in 
their work, as well as on their fitness 
in other respects as provided in the 
laws of Haiti. 

8. That immediate steps be taken 
for the increase of teachers’ salaries, 
on the lower levels especially, on such 
a scale as will permit all teachers to 
devote the full amount of time to the 
work called for in the schedules of the 
department, thereby adding to the dig- 
nity of the profession and increasing 
its attractions for qualified persons. 

9. That there be an immediate ces- 
sation of capital outlay for farm 
schools until those already built can 
be adequately staffed and efficiently 
operated. 

10. That there be an immediate re- 
duction in the scale of operations in 
all branches of the Service Technique, 
so as to provide a more equitable allo- 
cation of the budgetary funds for edu- 
cation between the schools operated 
by the Service Technique and those 
operated by the national government. 


11. That a clearly defined separa- 
tion be made in administration and in 
the budget, between the experimental 
and extension work in agriculture and 
the strictly educational work for train- 
ing teachers and technicians. 

12. That the operation of farm 
schools and the extension service be 
conducted within the limits of the 
number of teachers and agents with 
standard qualifications for the work. 


13. That measures be taken to co- 
ordinate more closely the activities of 
demonstration agents and the teach- 
ers of farm schools. 

14. That teachers in farm schools 
be encouraged to live near the schools, 
and that model teacherages be built 
for their use as a part of the farm 
school equipment. 

15. That a differentiation of courses 
be made at the Ecole Centrale to 
give (a) advanced training in agri- 
culture and inaustrial arts for tech- 
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nicians, demonstration agents, super- 
visors and secondary teachers, and 
(b) teachers in farm and industrial 
schools for primary grades. 


16. That a careful articulation be 
made of primary school courses in 
farm and industrial schools with the 
work of the lycees and colleges to 
avoid a too early determination of the 
type of education which the child shall 
ultimately pursue. 


17. That a type of work be inaugu- 
rated for rural homes and schools that 
will combine for the present the work 
of the Jeanes supervisor in the United 
States and Africa, the home demon- 
stration agent and the rural public 
health nurse. 

18. That the practice be continued 
of extending courses to advanced stu- 
dents and workers for study in foreign 
countries to prepare them for posi- 
tions of higher responsibility in the 
service. 

19. That the allocation of bourses 
at the Ecole Centrale be made to stu- 
dents from different parts of the is- 
land with preference to: the students 
with rural background and agricul- 
tural interests. 

20. That the boarding department 
at the Ecole Centrale be maintained 
for the accommodation of students 
from the rural districts and distant 
cities of the island. 

21. That the policy be continued till 
the expiration of the treaty of 
placing Haitians in all positions of 
responsibility as rapidly as possible, 
and where necessary the association of 
Americans with them in an advisory 
capacity till the ability of such Hai- 
tians to direct the work has been 
satisfactorily demonstrated. 

The commission also recommended 
the following additions and improve- 
ments in the existing educational pro- 
gram of the Republic: 


1. The establishment of a National 
University by bringing together the 
schools of medicine, law, and applied 
science under one organization and 
adding a school of liberal arts, a 
school of accounting and Business 
administration and a college for the 
training of secondary teachers, all to 
be operated under one administration. 

2. The establishment of one new in- 
stitution, or the adaptation of some 
existing institution, for the training 
of men teachers for elementary 
schools. 
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8. The establishment in the rural 
districts of Home Makers’ Schools of 
primary grade for girls, with dormi- 
tory facilities. 


4, The establishment of a secondary 


agricultural and industrial school with 
boarding facilities in each department 
of the Republic. with a view to en- 
larging the educational opportunities 
of those who live in the rural districts. 


5. The enlargement of the capacity 
of the present normal school for girls 
to provide for an increase in the num- 
ber of trained teachers for girls. 


6. The formulation and adoption of 
a building program that will house 
the National Schools and provide them 
with adequate equipment, the program 
to extend over a definite period of 
years and to be sustained from a 
special fund set aside for this purpose. 


7. The establishment of an adequate 
library at Port au Prince that shall 
serve the needs of the National Uni- 
versity and the public school system 
as well as the general public, with as- 
sured resources sufficient to its effec- 
tive maintenance and functioning. 

Finance.—In consideration of the 
magnitude of the educational problem 
in Haiti and the limited revenues of 
the Haitian government, the commis- 
sion would recommend the following 
measures for the adequate financing 
of the undertakings involved in the 


recommendations which have preceded: |. 


1. That the amount of money and 
the proportion of the national budget 
of Haiti annually appropriated for 
education be gradually and steadily 
increased, with a view toward reach- 
ing an educational appropriation ap- 
proximating 20 per cent of the total 
budget for the fiscal year 1935-36. 

2. That the amount of the payment 
on the national debt, heretofore made 
annually in excess of the treaty ar- 
rangements, be applied as a capital 
investment in carrying out the recom- 
mendations made in this report for 
the improvement of the national 
schools. 

3. That credits derived by the Ser- 
vice Technique from agricultural and 
industrial operations be used to sup- 
plement the general budget appropria- 
tion for education, rather than the 
budget of the Service Technique. 

4, That the Haitian Government by 
appropriate legislation authorize the 
levying of local taxes for educational 
purposes to supplement the appropria- 
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tions from the national treasury to 
the same end. 

5. That the American government 
undertake the payment of the salaries 
of all American personnel now en- 
gaged, or to be engaged, in Haiti in 
education under the terms of the 
Treaty of Occupation and during the 
remaining period of its operation, 
without further charge upon the Hai- 
tian treasury. (The number of em- 
ployees so engaged at the present time 
is officially reported to be twenty-four, 
which number is subject to progres- 
sive reduction until the service is com- 
pletely Haitianized.) 

6. That the American government, 
in consideration of its vital interest 
in the progress and stability of the 
states contiguous to the approaches 
to the Panama Canal undertake to 
assist in the establishment of an ade- 
quate educational system for the Re- 
public of Haiti by extending a grant 
from the treasury of the United States 
of a sum in an amount sufficient, when 
added to similar appropriations from 
the national treasury of Haiti, to carry 
the program to a successful comple- 
tion within a prescribed period of 
years. 

7. That, failing in this, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States use its 
good offices in the negotiation of a 
long time loan, from private sources, 
to the Haitian government at a low 
rate of interest for this same purpose. 

8. That any appropriation from the 
Government of the United States be 
preceded by an understanding with 
the Haitian government as to the 
form in which it would be most ac- 
ceptable to the latter. 


9. That in the further prosecution 
of educational undertakings on the 
part of the United States Government 
in the Republic of Haiti, a perma-. 
nent joint commission be established 
by arrangement of the two govern- 
ments composed of two Americans 
and the Haitian Secretary of State 
for Public Instruction, who shall (a) 
formulate plans for the articulation 
of the schools administered by the 
Service Technique into the national 
school system without diversion from 
their original objective as agricultural 
and industrial schools; (b) be vested 
with final authority for the adminis- 
tration of the Service Technique dur- 
in the operation of the treaty, and 
(c) be charged with the administration 
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of any appropriations which shall be 
made by the two governments or by 
the Haitian government and any pri- 
vate agency in America in accomplish- 
ing the objectives outlined in this re- 
port; one of these American commis- 
sioners to be of Negro descent. 

10. The commission recommends 
also that the good offices of the 


President of the United States be em- 
ployed in enlisting the interest of 
private philanthropy in the undertak- 
ings that have been herein set forth, 
in the manner and spirit that have 
already contributed so effectively to 
the progress of the Negro in the 
United States. 
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DIVISION XXXI 


A NEGRO’S VIEW OF COLOR PREJUDICE 
IN EUROPE 


J. A. Rogers, a Negro, who is the 
European correspondent for Negro 
newspapers in the United States, 
writing in the American Mercury for 
May, 1930, on “The American Negro 
in Europe,” says, “The Afro-American 
who goes to Europe for the first time 
finds himself in a state of bewilder- 
ment as great as that of a lifer out 
on parole, or a canary tossed out of 
its cage. No more bars to beat against; 
they have disappeared as if by magic. 
In their place is a sense of freedom 
that is almost alarming. 


“Trained to resist race prejudice or 
to submit to it, he now finds himself 
without any enemy to attack or a 
fetish to bow to. Timidly he watches, 
fearing, and almost hoping, for some 
sign of discrimination — something 
that will make him feel at home—but 
as days go by he meets, so far as his 
color is concerned, such respect, such 
courtesy, such appreciation as he would 
not receive even from his fellow Ne- 
groes in America. He begins to realize 
that he may go anywhere he wishes. 
Months pass and the days are like 
Paradise. At night he awakes with a 
start, dreaming he is back in America. 
When, at least, he takes ship to re- 
turn he feels like an escaped convict 
going back to his jailers. 

“All over northern Europe a Negro 
of no particular worth may find him- 
self taken up just because he is a Ne- 
gro. The late Maximilian Harden, 
writing on the so-called atrocity of 
stationing French black troops on the 
Rhine, ridiculed the color objection. He 
said that the black man was not un- 
welcome to German women, and told 
how primitive Negroes would be miss- 
ing from Hagenback’s circus, only to 
be found in the homes of society 
women. 

“In Stockholm not long ago the 
Americanized proprietor of a restau- 
rant refused to serve a ten-year-old 
Negro dancer called Little Esther 
who had been having a great success 
elsewhere in Europe. A Swedish no- 
bleman who was present, by way of 
protest, invited the child, her mother 
and her manager, both colored, to his 
home. 








The newspapers of the city 


without a single exception condemned 
the proprietor, and several of them 
cartooned him. One of them declared 
the incident to be ‘the greatest scandal 
Stockholm has ever had,’ while the 
leading paper, The Dagblad, made a 
canvass of the chief hotels and res- 
taurants, all of which said that they 
would not object to serving a decent 
Negro, and least of all the popular 
little dancer. Several correspondents 
wrote to the papers asking the Ne- 
groes not to think that the attitude of 
the proprietor, one Branda Tomton, 
represented that of the Swedish peo- 
ple. Among those who came to see 
Little Esther play were the King and 
Queen, and when she was leaving 
thousands of school children came to 
see her off, bringing flowers. The 
crush was so great that the police had 
to be called to permit the train to 
start. 

“It is, indeed, safe to say that the 
white European has less aversion to, 
or fear of, the black than vice versa. 
Livingstone, Stanley, Cameron, Du 
Chaillu, and many other African 
travellers have told how whole Negro 
villages, including even the dogs and 
hens, took to flight at the sight of a 
white man. 

“Once, in conversation with a num- 
ber of French Negroes, I remarked: 

“Well, as for me, I don’t care what 
color I am. 

“Instantly one of them, a high gov- 
ernment official, who is always ele- 
gantly dressed, replied: 

“ ‘Well, I do care. As a dark-skinned 
man I attract attention. Were I white 
I would pass unnoticed like the white 
man.’ 

“The British Negro, on the other 
hand, is usually ashamed of his color, 
and it is most amusing to meet in 
London coal-black Africans, Oxford 
accent and all, who pretend that they 
are Englishmen. 

“Tf one excepts southern Spain and 
Portugal, which are Negroid (for more 
than three centuries, 1442-1773, a 
stream of Guinea blacks poured into 
these lands, not counting the Moors), 
the European countries with the larg- 
est percentage of Negroes are France 
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and England. The former has, con- 
servatively, 75,000 including 15,000 
Senegalese troops, while England has 
as many or more. 


“In the matter of treatment no| 


two countries could be more unlike. 
The French people have a highly de- 
veloped sense of equality. It may be 
true, as some say, that France, with 
her falling birth-rate, has need of the 
black man for the national defense, 
but the attitude of the Republic to- 
ward the Negro has always been just. 
When the mulattoes of Haiti came 
to France during the days of the Na- 
tional Convention, pleading for equali- 
ty with the white planters and ignor- 
ing the blacks, the convention not 
only granted their demands but de- 
clared all the blacks free also. 

“Under the monarchy the Negro 
was also well received in France. One 
of the best known courtiers at Ver- 
sailles under Louis XVI was the 
Chevalier Georges de St. Georges, son 
of the Marquis de Langey and a Ne- 
gro slave. St. Georges was the cham- 
pion swordsman of his day, an ac- 
complished rider, skater, violinist, 
and composer. He once set the fash- 
ions both in England and France and 
was a personal friend of the Prince of 
Wales, afterward George IV. 

“At least three Negro generals, two 
dark and one light-colored, played im- 
portant roles in the Napoleonic Wars. 
They were Thomas A. Dumas, father 
of the novelist; Magloire Pelage, who 
commanded a division in the Penin- 
sular War; and Dugommier, com- 
mander of the army of the Pyrenees. 
France’s best known general before 
the last war was Alfred Amedee 
Dodds, a Senegalese mulatto. Dodds 
won, or safeguarded, for France the 
greater part of her West African em- 
pire, and was inspector-general of 
Marines. During the Boxer Rebellion 
in 1901, he commanded the allied 
forces, including the Americans, for 
a short time. During the last war he 
was a member of the War Council. 


“A black West Indian, Colonel De 
M. Mortenol, commanded the air de- 
fenses of Paris during the war, with 
white American aviators under him. 
The chief of staff of General Nivelle, 
who commanded for a time at Ver- 
dun, was another dark Negro, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel D’Alenson. I have been 
told that there is a Negro admiral 
named Amiot, now in retirement, as 
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we'll as a naval captain, Peilieres 
Lacournee. 

“The Negro from the French West 
Indies is admitted, or rather con- 
scripted, into the same companies with 
white Frenchmen, and has, on the 
whole, the same opportunity for pro- 
motion. In French politics Negroes 
also hold high places. There are three 
of them in the Chamber of Deputies 
and.one in the Senate. One of them, 
Alcide Delmont, was in the first Tar- 
dieu Cabinet. Others have served as 
under-secretaries of state, or as secre- 
taries to the Premier. 

“The present first assistant to the 
minister of the Interior is a mulatto, 
M. Isaac, son of ex-Senator Isaac of 
Guadeloupe. The chief of the penal de- 
partment for the colonies is a dark 
Negro, M. Etienne Attuly, with offices 
in Paris. His brother, Robert, is chief 
justice of the Cameroons. M. Hector 
Simoneau is paymaster-general of the 
department of the Aube. He was 
formerly prefect of a department, 
which is something like the governor 
of a state in America. M. J. Germany, 
formerly inspector of customs in 
France, is now inspector-general of 
customs for French West Africa. M. 
Louis Beaudza is redacteur-principal 
for the Grand Chancellory of the 
Legion of Honor. There are several 
Negro professors in government col- 
leges and universities—for example, 
Isaac Beton, Cenac-Thaly, Deslandes, 
and Roche—and_ several colored 
magistrates. 


“There is little doubt that if the 
number of Negroes were to be greatly 
increased, and there were to arise a 
competition for jobs, trouble would 
ensue, but this would be equally true 
if any other nationality were to come 
in large numbers. The feeling against 
the Italians in the South of France is 
not cordial because of the large num- 
bers of them there competing with the 
natives. 

“When one turns to England the 
picture changes. Of all the colonial 
powers, she gives perhaps the least 
opportunity for advancement to her 
Negro subjects, although she is the 
oldest of those powers. 


“For instance, the little islands of 
Guadeloupe and Martinique, with a 
combined population of half that of 
Jamaica, have five members in the 
French Chamber of Deputies and two 
in the Senate, but the 420,000,000 col- 
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ored people in the British Empire 
have no representation in the British 
Parliament “or any home rule.. With 
the exception of Africa House in 
London, where one or two natives are 
employed in minor positions, no Ne- 
gro holds in England any government 
office. Once, however, I heard of a 
Negro was a physician for the Board 
of Health in one of the poorer 
districts. 

“In the British army the highest 
grade possible to Negroes is that of 
sergeant-major, though it is said that 
since the late war natives in certain 
African regiments are being promoted 
to the grade of second-lieutenant. Dur- 
ing the war one or two West Indian 
Negroes served as officers, due large- 
ly to pressure from their colonies. In 
most cases attempts were made to 
reduce these men to non-commissioned 


rank, and some were actually reduced. |. 


“General Dodds, already mentioned, 
was the grandson of an Englishman 
and an African woman. His father 
migrated to Senegal, where he was 
born. Had he remained in his native 
Gambia, and had the general been 
born there, the highest grade pos- 
sible for him under British Army 
regulations would have been that of 
sergeant-major. 

“In the British colonies black men 
are sometimes given positions of im- 
portance, but rarely, if ever, over 
white men, as is the case with the 
French. As I have said, a Negro is 
chief justice of the Cameroons, with 
white judges under him; while another 
is inspector-general of customs for all 
French West Africa, with white sub- 
ordinates. This is unheard of in the 
British Empire. Britian’s policy is 
that of our own South, or one had 
better say the South’s policy is that 
of England, for it was from England 
that America inherited her color pre- 
judice. America, so far as the ad- 
vancement of the Negro is concerned, 
is more liberal than England, even 
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though race prejudice is more evident 
in America. England, too, has had 
her race riots and lynchings. 

“The everyday lot of the Negro in 
England is far worse than in America. 
Employment is almost unobtainable; 
when there is a job the Negro is the 
last ever to get it. And if he gets it 
he is likely to be forced out very soon 
by the whites, who want to know why 
a Negro should be given work when 


_ Englishmen need it. Most Negroes in 


their own colonies are staunch British 
subjects, but when they arrive in 
England the majority of them become 
bitterly anti-British and anti-white. 
Negroes were brought to England in 
large numbers during the war, but no 
sooner had hostilities ceased than the 
English began to attack them. Race 
riots swept East London, Cardiff, 
Liverpool, South Shields, Hull and 
elsewhere, precisely as they swept the 
United States about the same time. 

“Throughout Europe race mixing is 
just the reverse of what it is in Africa. 
In the latter, one sees the white father, 
black mother combination. In Europe 
it is the white mother, black father. 
On the Continent, as I have said, there 
are no objections; the English, how- 
ever, make vigorous protest, and this 
is one of the great objections to the 
Negro in England. But the girls 
usually have their way, leaving their 
parents to become reconciled to their 
unions, which they usually do. Eng- 
land has had more than one Rhine- 
lander case. 

“The white women themselves are 
vigorous in defense of their black hus- 
bands and go waspishly after those 
who attack them. One Cardiff editor, 
who wrote an article against Negro 
men, was faced by an angry dele- 
gation of these women, who made him 
to understand that the Negroes were 
taking better care of them and their 
children than white men would have 
done.” 


DIVISION XXXII 


A WHITE MAN’S VIEW OF COLOR PREJUDICE 
IN EUROPE 


Richard T. Lapiere, white, published 
in “Social Forces” for September, 1928 
an illuminating article on “Race Pre- 
judice: France and England.” The sub- 
stance of this article is: 

“When, during 1918, many thou- 
sands of American Negro soldiers 
were sent to France they’ were sur- 
prised and delighted to find that the 
French people received them on a 
basis of equality with their white 
brothers. These white brothers were, 
of course, thoroughly disgusted with 
the spectacle of Negroes associating 
with what appeared to be decent 
French people, a situation which they 
could not justify or comprehend. The 
Negroes, apparently, did not search 
for the cause of this unusual situation. 


“Two explanations were generally 
advanced by the American white sol- 
diers for this strange situation. Many 
were of the opinion that the French 
themselves were of inferior caliber 
and flattered the Negro in order that 
they might more easily obtain his 
money. Others believed that the 
French treated the Negroes as equals 
in order to show their great apprecia- 
tion of America’s aid in the war for 
democracy. The latter explanation, 
however, did not hold good when, on 
further observation, they found that 
African colonial troops were also 
given full social recognition. Conse- 
quently, their conclusion was that the 
French must be inferior to Ameri- 
cans who, to their minds, correctly 
recognize the Negro’s real character. 
A somewhat similar explanation is 
often given by American and English 
travellers visiting Paris when they 
see, as they occasionally do, French 
people accepting blacks as equals. 

“It is obvious that such explanations 
exhibit a lack of penetration which is 
as shallow as it is superficial. Never- 
theless, the vital question of the non- 
existence of racial prejudice in France 
cannot be as easily dismissed. If race 
prejudice arises from inherent biologi- 
cal aversion to color differences, the 
French must have such prejudice. If 
its origin is to be found in social con- 
flict, the French must have missed 
much conflict with black people or 





else developed prejudices which escape 
ordinary observation. In an attempt 
to unravel some of the complexities of 
the problem, a comparative study of 
color prejudice was made in France 
and England during this last year. 

“In France 428 people were ques- 
tioned regarding their attitude. As 
often as possible some variant of the 
question, ‘Would you let a good Ne- 
gro live at your home?’ was asked. 
In order to get the widest possible 
distribution not more than ten or fif- 
teen people were so questioned in any 
village or city; in all 41 towns, vil- 
lages, and cities being represented in 
the results. 

“The results from rural and urban 
France are: 


PREJUDICE MEASUREMENT 


Without With 
Total Prejudice Doubtful Prejudice 

Rural, 227 181 38 8 
Urban 201 106 58 37 
, Total 428 287 96 45 
Class Total Without Doubtful With 
Upper 36 3 9 24 
Middle 141 76 60 II 
Lower 257 220 27 10 
Sex Total Without Doubtful With 
Male 332° 228 76 28 
Female 96 59 20 Ly, 


“The study of color prejudice made 
in England reveals a very different 
attitude from that found in France. 
The methods used in collecting data 
were similar to those followed in 
France although in England only 
three distinct districts were sampled 
and 315 people questioned regarding 
their attitude. In this case the ques- 
tion, ‘Would you let a good colored 
person come to your home?’ was - 
modified, after a number of tests, to 
some variant of, ‘Would you let chil- 
dren (their own or other white chil- 
dren as the case might be) associate 
with those of good colored people?’ 
The particular questions asked de- 
pended, as it did in France, on the 
situation, for every effort was made 
to prevent any suspicion arising as to 
the purpose of the questioning. The 
same method of classifying the atti- 
tudes that was used in France was 
followed in England in order that the 
results could be used for comparative 
purposes. 
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“The results according to districts 
are: 
PREJUDICE “MEASUREMENT 


vo — vo 
+ YL k=] 2 
dice fratow te 
ole ho wakinlees 
rs 2 = 
oS (eee fan wose 
London 137 8 23 106 
Birmingham 
City 43 2 7 34 
Country 25 co) 6 19 
North Wales 28 I 3 24 
Liverpool 82 3 8 ae 
Total 315 14 47 254 
Classified according to sex: 
Sex Total Without Doubtful With 


Male 259 10 38 211 


Female 56 4 9 43 

“When the data obtained from 
France and England are compared the 
contrast existing between the color 
prejudice of these two peoples cannot 
be doubted. : 

“Why do the French lack this color 
prejudice which is so strong in Eng- 
land? The direct contacts that these 
two peoples have had with colored 
races do not shed much light on the 
problem. In the main the attitude of 
the average Frenchmen towards the 
Negro must be called ‘derived,’ for 
with the exception of the war period, 
no large number of colored troops are 
stationed in France and the permanent 
Negro population is negligible. Dur- 
ing the war, however, African colonial 
soldiers were used extensively and con- 
tact with these must be considered the 
chief source of direct contact influence 
upon the French attitude. How far 
these contacts modified previous at- 
titudes it is impossible to say, but had 
there been any considerable antago- 
nism before the war those war contacts 
would have served to increase it, for 
soldiers invariably present the worst 
aspects of the culture which they 
represent. Three of the villages which 
were visited had had colonial troops 
stationed with them for a considerable 
period, yet the results obtained in 
these villages do not differ appre- 
ciably from the average for all of 
France. 

“The English have had even less 
direct contact with colored peoples 
than have the French. The colored 
population is negligible and consists 
chiefly of East Indians. Many of 
these are students in London, most of 
whom are well educated in the cus- 
toms of the English, economically in- 
dependent, and evidence no cultural 
differences which, in themselves, would 
lead to antagonism. The other source 











of direct contact is with African and 
Indian seamen and, in small numbers, 
with colored dock labor in the larger 
ports. Such contact would affect 
only a very small part of the popu- 
lation, as these laborers and seamen 
seldom leave the immediate vicinity 
of the dock districts. 

“As far as attitude or prejudice is 
concerned, the English seldom dis- 
criminate between the African and In- 
dian natives. Of the 254 English in- 
formants who showed strong preju- 
dice towards colored people, 93 were 
asked some variant of the question, 
“But, surely, you are not thinking of 
the Hindu?” Fifty-one of those so 
questioned recognized no distinction; 
23 made a rational distinction be- 
tween the Indian and African but had 
the same emotional reaction to both; 
while the remaining 19 evidenced 
some slight modification on attitude 
when the Hindu alone was concerned. 

“Tt has been suggested that the 
present lack of color antipathy in 
France is due to the historical ten- 
dency of the “Latin Races” to look 
upon Africans with less racial an- 
tagonism than the “Nordics” do. In 
other words, that the French recog- 
nize, because of earlier historical con- 
tacts, a closer blood relationship with 
these blacks than do the so-called 
Anglo-Saxons. It would not be denied 
that the early contact of the French 
with North Africa has been greater, 
but it is questionable whether such: 
early contacts can in any way account 
for present attitudes and wholly de- 
niable that those contacts have led the 
French to consider themselves less 
white than do the English. Without 
going into an analysis of the real phy- 
siological differences between various 
white and dark skinned peoples, 
for, indeed, these real differences play 
little part in the making of racial at- 
titudes, as witness the lumping of In- 
dians and Africans by the English, 
it should be pointed out that there is 
nothing in the racial coloring of the 
French which would, of itself, lead 
them to place a lower valuation on a 
white skin than the English. No one, 
no matter how unobserving, would 
ever mistake even the lighter skinned 
Indians for native Frenchmen, while 
a considerable portion of the English 
are, so far as physiological “type” is 
concerned, but little different from 
the French “type.” Moreover, the con- 
ditions of direct contact are quite the 
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reverse of what might be supposed [” 


from a study of attitudes. Most of 
the French contact has been with 
African natives having physiological 
characteristics comparable to those 
of our American Negroes. The di- 
rect English contact has been, how- 
ever, chiefly with a high type of 
East Indian whose physiogomy is far 
more comparable to whites than to 
Africans. The French should have, as- 
suming race prejudice to arise from 
inherent psychological dislike of dif- 
ferences and on a basis of direct con- 
tact, the strongest anti-color feeling. 


“The question of cultural differences 
is no more enlightening than that of 
physiological differences. French so- 
cial organization does not differ es- 
sentially from that of the English. 
The particular ideals and valuations 
which are developed do, of course, dif- 
fer in degree just as they differ be- 
tween England and America, but noth- 
ing in the process, itself, by which the 
personality is developed can explain 
the lack in France and the existence in 
England of color antagonism. Neither 
is there anything in the culture of the 
French which is more comparable to 
native culture than in that of the 
English. In this, as with physiologi- 
cal differences, the direct contact of 
the French has been with natives 
whose cultural “distance” is far 








greater than that. between the Eng- 
lish and the natives which have made 


’up the greater part of their direct: 


contacts. The study of direct con- 
tacts would seem to offer little help 
in explaining the differences between 
French and English attitudes towards 
colored peoples. On a basis of the 
physiological and cultural differences 
found in these direct contacts one 
would conclude that the French, not 
the English, should have the strongest 
color prejudice. 

“The English attitude towards the 
natives is a derived one; that is, the 
general public has been subjected to 
the prejudices of colonial settlers, ad- 
ministrators, travellers, etc., whose 
attitudes are more or less the result 
of direct contact. For some reason 
the French have tended to remain 
“normal” in their attitude towards the 
colored races. The: problem becomes, 
then, one of determining what there 
has been in English colonial contacts 
which differs so greatly from that of 
French colonial contacts, that it could 
give rise to a strong antagonism in 
England, expressed as color antipathy, 
while this antipathy has not developed 
in France. A careful study of this 
problem should throw considerable 
light on. the conflict elements which 
make for race prejudice.” 
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DIVISION XXXIII 
INDEPENDENT GOVERNMENTS 


The Empire of Abyssinia 


_The empire of Abyssinia, or Ethio- 
pia, is made up of the kingdoms of 
Tigre and Lasta, in the northeast; 
Amhara and Gojam in the west and 
center; Shoa in the South; terri- 
tories and dependencies as far as Kaf- 
fa in the South; and Harar in the 
southeast. The area is 350,000 square 
miles. The population estimated to be 
10,000,000, consists of Abyssinians, 
Gallas, Somalis, Negroes, and Fala- 
shas, with considerable number of 
non-natives, Indians, Arabs, Greeks, 
Armenians, and a few Europeans. The 
capital, Adis Abada, has a population 
of about 80,000. 

Abyssinia is a very ancient country. 
There is much evidence of early inter- 
course with the Jews. When the first 
European explorers came into the 
country they found the inhabitants 
chanting the Psalms of David. Tradi- 
tion is that here was the kingdom of 
the queen of Sheba and that the rulers 
of the country can trace their descent 
from Menelik, son of King Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba. 

Christianity was introduced into the 
country about the middle of the fourth 
century by Frumentius. The Abyssinian 
Church, while having relations with 
the Coptic Church, is practically in- 
dependent. The head of the Church, 
the “Abuna” (our father), corresponds 
in a way to the Pope of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The Roman Catholics 
and the Protestant denominations 
have never been permanently success- 
ful in their missionary efforts among 
these Christians. 

The adherents of the Abyssinian 
Church number about 3,000,000. 

In 1889, Menelik, king of Shoa, be- 
came emperor. He died in December, 
1913, and was succeeded by the son. of 
one of his daughters, Lij Yasu, born in 
1896. September 27, 1916, he was de- 
posed and Waizeru Zauditu, another 
daughter of Menelik, was made em- 
press. She was crowned February ile 
1917. On October 7, 1928, Ras Tafara, 
a grand nephew of Menelik, was 
crowned as emperor and joint ruler 
with the Empress Zauditu. She died 
April 3, 1930. Ras Tafara, on Novem- 
ber 2, 1930, was crowned as sole ruler 








of Abyssinia. An agreement was 
signed December 138, 1906, whereby 
Great Britain, France and Italy under- 
took to respect and endeavor to pre- 
serve the integrity of Abyssinia. 
Neither power is to be granted an in- 
dustrial concession that will work an 
injury to the other two powers. They 
are to abstain from intervention in 
Abyssinian internal affairs, to concert 
together for the safeguarding of their 
respective interests in territories bor- 
dering on Abyssinia, to make agree- 
ments concerning railroad construc- 
tion in Abyssinia. Another convention 
of the same date provides for the pro- 
hibition or regulation of the importa- 
tion of arms and ammunition into 
Abyssinia, 

On September 28, 1928, Abyssinia 
was formally admitted to membership 
in the League of Nations, with an 
agreement that she would abolish 
slavery. The United States, after a 
lapse of 20 years, re-established diplo- 
matic relations with Ethiopia in 1928. 
Addison E. Southard was sent to Adis 
Ababa as minister and counsel general. 

The Republic of Liberia 

Liberia owes its origin to the efforts 
of the American Colonization Society 
of America, which was organized De- 
cember 16, 1817, to settle free Ne- 
groes in Africa. In 1820, an unsuccess- 
ful attempt was made to locate the 
colony. In 1821, the attempt suc- 
ceeded. In spite of many difficulties, 
dissensions and discouragements, the 
colony was enlarged and firmly estab- 
lished. On July 26, 1847, the state 
was constituted as the Free and In- 
dependent Republic of Liberia. The 
colony then became more prosperous, 
churches and schools were established, 
a postal system was introduced, news- 
papers were established, and slavery 
was abolished in the neighboring na- 
tive states. 

The total areas is about 40,000 
square miles. The coast line of about 
350 miles extends from the British 
colony of Sierra Leone on the west to 
the French colony of Ivory coast on 
the East. The greatest width is about 
2900 miles. The total population is es- 
timated at 1,500,000 to 2,000,000. The 
number of Americo-Liberians, accord- 
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ing to the latest estimate, is about 
12,000. About 50,000 of the Coast Ne- 


groes, including the Liberian proper,’ 


may be considered civilized. There is 
a British Negro colony of about 500 
and about 160 Europeans. Monrovia, 
the capital has, including Krutown, an 
estimated population of about 6,000. 


The executive power is vested in a 
president, a vice-president, and a cabi- 
net of six ministers, and the legisla- 
tive power in Congress consisting of a 
Senate and a House of Representa- 
tives. Formerly the president and the 
House of Representatives were elected 
for four years and the Senate for two 
years. In 1907, an amendment to the 
Constitution extended these terms to 
six and four years, respectively. The 
president must be thirty-five years of 
age and have real estate property to 
the value of $600. Voters must be of 
Negro blood and be owners of real es- 
tate. But few natives avail them- 
selves of the suffrage. Foreigners can- 
not own land without the consent of 
the government. Edwin Barclay now 
holds the office of president. 


The Legislature of Liberia, on Jan- 
uary 14, 1925, passed the following 
Act, inviting American and West In- 
dian Negroes to settle in that 
Republic: 

“An Act, Establishing The Bureau 
of Immigration in Liberia. 


“Whereas, by both agreement with 
the American Colonization Society in 
1847 and by a clause in the Constitu- 
tion of the Republic of Liberia, immi- 
gration of persons of Negro descent 
into the Republic of Liberia from the 
United States, the West Indies, and 
other foreign countries was foreseen 
and safeguarded, and whereas, no of- 
ficial machinery is now in operation 
for dealing with immigration and as- 
sisting persons desirous of settling in 
this state, therefore, : 

“Tt is enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representative of the Re- 
public of Liberia, in Legislature 
assembled: 

“Sec. 1. That from and after the 
passage of this Act, there shall be 
established by the President in the 
Department of Interior, a Bureau of 
Immigration supervised by the Secre- 
tary of Interior to deal with entrance 
into and the settlement of all immi- 
grants in the Republic. Said Bureau 
shall have charge of all correspon- 
dence on the subject of persons desir- 
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ing to settle in the country and give 
permits for handling of their effects, 
(duty free), to supervise all allot- 
ments and surveys of lands granted 
them under existing statutes. And the 
Secretary of the Interior approving 
shall promulgate all necessary ad- 
ministrative regulations. 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of the In- 
terior shall see to it that immigrants 
be preferentially directed to the coun- 
ties of Grand Bassa, Sinoe, Maryland 
and Cape Mount. 

“Sec. 3. The president of the Repub- 
lic of Liberia, approving, shall set up 
or cause to be set up the said Bureau 
of Immigration during the year 1925. 
And said Bureau shall be placed in 
charge of the commissioner of Agri- 
culture without increase of salary. 

In 1909, at the request of Liberia, 
the United States Government sent 
three commissioners to Liberia to re- 
port upon boundary disputes between 
that country and Great Britain and 
France, and to inquire thoroughly into 
the nation’s conditions and needs and 
to make suitable suggestions for ad- 
justment and improvement. The com- 
missioners were: Roland P. Faulkner, 
of the Immigration Committee of the 
United States Senate; George Sale, 
superintendent of education for the 
American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, and Emmett J. Scott, secretary 
of Tuskegee Institute. The Commis- 
sion made to Congress an exhaustive 
report of the boundary troubles and 
the general condition of the country. 

In 1910, the United States Govern- 
ment expressed to the other powers its 
willingness to assist Liberia by taking 
charge of her finances, military or- 
ganization, and boundary questions. 
The details of the scheme were ap-| 
proved in October, 1911, by the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and 
Germany. An international loan of 
about $1,700,000 secured by the Cus- 
toms, Rubber Tax, and Native Head 
Tax was made. Until the World War, 
it was administered by an American 
controller and British, French, and 
German subcontrollers. The Ameri- 
can controller acts as financial ad- 
visor for the government. For the 
security of the revenue a frontier 
police force sufficient for maintaining 
peace in Liberia was established. Li- 
beria was one of the allied nations in 
the World War. By the terms of the 
peace treaty Germany renounced all 
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claims against Liberia. In September, 
1921, the United States arranged to 
loan Liberia $5,000,000 to assist in re- 
habilitating her finances ~which had 
almost been ruined by the war and the 
cessation of trade. Congress, how- 
ever, failed to approve the loan and it 
was not made. 

On July 1, 1927, the Liberian Gov- 
ernment entered into a contract with 
the Firestone Rubber Company of 
Akron, Ohio for a loan of $5,000,000. 
The terms of the loan are known as 
the “Three Planting Agreements,” the 
first of which gives to the company the 
Mount Barclay Rubber Plantation of 
2,000 acres-for. experimental purposes. 
The second gives the company the 
right to lease a million acres of rub- 
ber land. The third of the agreements 
obligates the company to construct a 
harbor at Monrovia with its own funds 
and engineers, subject to re-emburse- 
ment by the Liberian government at 
an Interest rate of seven per cent. 

At the Williamstown, Massachusetts, 
Institute of Politics in August, 1928, 
two interpretations were given the 
Firestone Plantations Company’s pres- 
ence and activities through its rub- 
ber plantation concessions in the Re- 
public of Liberia. One was construc- 
tive with respect to the country’s re- 
lation to the American government 
and its people; the other was criti- 
cal as to these relationships. Dr. 
Thomas Jesse Jones, educational direc- 
tor of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, gave 
the constructive interpretation, and 
Professor Raymond L. Buell, research 
director of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation and formerly of Harvard, the 
critical. 

Taking exception to intimations 
made in the critical interpretation, 
President King projected himself into 
the discussion by emphatically denying 
that his government was coerced by 
the United States Department of State 








_in giving the Firestone Company a 


rubber concession and in accepting the 
seven per cent 1927 gold loan of 
$5,000,000 from American capitalists. 
He branded as untrue and mischievous 


- the charge that the present scheme of 


things involves the control of Liberia 
by American officials, and declared 
that the suggestion of coercion was 
without foundation or fact. The ap- 
proach to the agreement with the rub- 
ber company was made by the private 
enterprise of Harvey S. Firestone, and 
neither directly or indirectly was any 
influence brought to bear upon Liberia 
by Washington or any other depart- 
ment or official of the United States. 

In respect to the loan of 1927, in- 
ternal economic conditions growing 
out of the World War dictated to the 
Government of Liberia the propriety 
and necessity of funding its indebted- 
ness and reorganizing its finances. It 
was this which led to the offer of the 
United States Government in 1921 to 
make available funds which, in the 
Wilson administration, has been al- 
located to Liberia during the war. 
This proposal did not meet with the 
approval of Congress, and the tenta- 
tive agreement which had been 
reached by the two governments 
lapsed. Nevertheless, the need for 
reorganizing Liberian finances still 
existed, and Liberia, like other states 
in similar circumstances took advan- 
tage of the opportunity offered by the 
American money market. 

In the negotiations between the 
Government of Liberia and the Fi- 
nance Corporation of America there 
was no participation by the Depart- 
ment of State, and the only reference 
in the agreement to the Government 
of the United States is the provision 
for the designation by the President of 
the United States of a Financial 
Adviser. 
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POSSESSIONS OF EUROPEAN POWERS 
IN NEGRO. AFRICA 


Area in POPULATION 
Square Miles White Asiatic Mixed Natives Total 
and Others 
GREAT BRITAIN: 
Anglo-Kgyptian Sudan - ~------------- 1014400 8000 15000 6469041 6492041 
Protectorate of Somaliland ~---_-------- 68000 200 1500 347000 348700 
British East Africa: q 
Kenya ‘Protectorate = 2—=—=_=="=-=—=== 245060 30583 10500 2736000 2777083 
Protectorate of Uganda —~---~_-------- 110300 850 4500 3157000 3162350 
Protectorate of Zanzibar ~-----------~- 1020 300 12000 216000 228300 
Protectorate of Nyasaland ~----------- 37890 1700 600 1290885 1293185 
South Africa: 
The Union of South Africa: 
Gapevot) Good Hope: 222-—25-—a——— 276066 706137 491522 1640162 2837821 
DN Ata ee Eee ee SS ae Se a 35284 158106 152478 1139804 1450478 
Orange Free) State _-.-==--------- 49647 202985 17851 421978 642814 
MSS AnS Vaal ee a rere 110450 608622 45658 1495869 2150149 
Northern Rhodesia —2_=2—=22=_* === 291000 6000." === 1004000 1010000 
Southern Rhodesia ~-----~--~------ 150353 39174 834473 5000 878647 
Basutoland: pee eee 11716 T7O0e))) were 543210 544910 
Bechuanaland Protectorate ---~-~-- 275000 2000, | ==50== 157200 159200 
Swaziland; S22i2tes se ee 6678 1500 200 110660 112360 
West Africa: 
INonthenny eNigenla 0 S2--s- eee ee 276034 SOOy ME Steeses 10259983 10260483 
Southern’ Nigeria, 22-2-<- soe === eae 70894 BEO0 Te oes 8450000 8453500 
Gold \Coastvand Hinterland =2==—-=_—-== 91690 23001) . ae 2300000 2302300 
Sierra Leone Colony and Protectorate __ 31000 £200) A eeoees 1540000 1541200 
CRE aL ey tye lla At ra ORNS eS Foe Se mete 4010 40.6 eee oe 210500 210540 
BELGIUM: 
Beloit: Congo Joes Nea. eee 907335 TSz00, 4 eee 10500000 10518200 
FRANCE: 
French West Africa: 
Senegal) 2 seas. = 74112 4500) 4 ees 1350000 1354500 
Guinéa 2 oo ee ee a Fees aS 95218 1200) = pee 2095988 2097188 
Ivory, (Goast) 2252 4. Se ee 121976 Toso, # =es=25 1725000 1726050 
Dahomeyes aes ea ee 42460 GOow a fess 980000 980600 
Erenc Sudanese soe eee eee 648480 TOOO fea ee =e 2634000 2635000 
Upper) Volta) ==--=-=_ 222 == - = 154400 200 = = = 3240000 3240200 
Mauritania \— 222 ——— = = 345400 Zo04 7 eee 289000 289200 
Territory of INNES 2 ae see eee 404914 ZOOL) AEE Ss 1218000 1218300 
French Equatorial Africa —-----------_ 982489 26008 | gx taooe 3127500 3130100 
French! Sonaiiland === 22 2 5790 250 3500 210000 213750 
Comme NIGIERNGIS "o= SAE See Ss eS ce AsO ple 110000 110450 
audgaSCan sae ae ee ee ee 22870 20500 1000 to) 
FORMER GERMAN COLONIES: ‘pe : : estates 
Se Z 
ritish Mandate) Li. oS 31000 boo, 7 see 0000 0600 
@Prench’ Mandate) 22222222 222225 166489 T1200) | pees co Beat 
Saag eass ee ane ' 
renc Sandgate) eae eet ee 20200 AO. 9h (teas 000 to) 
remap eve bea Africa (Union of So. aah gi 
rican andate): “Cu sece seo eae 22400 OOO), aso 208 
German ae ate eat ae Bey : oa per ighss 
ritish, Mandate) 2 22-2 ee 373494 4300° 10000 4500000 4514300 
Tae eee (Belgium: Mandate)" ees) tz0%con epee ee eens soo8e25" “Goosaas 
ritrea aSnaasseea esas sa See ees 45435 4500 5000 460000 469500 
PORTUGAL: ee ee 254000 | 2000 10000 700000 712000 
Neola ee ee ee ee 484800 WEOOOn | gems 250000 
San Thome and Principe Islands -___+- Pes S508 ok aee pa ae A eean 
elig eas Guinea Reese Bees eae eee ts 13940 B500 7) ae 770000 772500 
Spain: IBEISS PNGIER Soe 5 428132 25000 5000 3652000 3682000 
Spanish) “Giuinea) q2-5 25 eee eee 10810 12 + 
Fernando Po) and Other? Islands) 222=222= 810 oe ia Lal pee eee 
NN; eset ee 934153 1893362 1626782 92326405 95846549 


*With the exception of Abyssinia and Liberia, all those parts of Africa in which 
are indigenous are controlled by European powers. : DT ge oe ee 
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KUROPEAN POLICIES AND THE PROBLEM 
OF RACES 


General Smut’s Views Concerning | 
Native Policies 


General J. C. Smuts in his book, 
“Africa and Some World Problems,” 
the Rhodes Memorial lectures at Ox- 
ford University for 1929, in the chap- 
ter on Native Policy In Africa says: 

“The policy or policies which the 
European peoples are going to pursue 
towards the natives of Africa will 
have far-reaching effects, not only for 
Africa, but for the future of the world. 
This is the issue of the contact. of 
colours and civilizations, which seems 
destined to become a dominant issue 
of the twentieth century. In Asia a 
similar question of the contact of col- 
ours and cultures is rapidly coming 
to the front, and history tells us what 
these impacts of Asia and Europe on 
each other have meant in the past. 
The impacts, it was which, renewed 
at various epochs, set the peoples of 
Europe going, and launched them on 
that career which has led to their 
domination of the world. The in- 
fluence of Europe today on Asia seems 
to be having a somewhat similar rous- 
ing effect on a colossal scale. Under 
the stimulus of western ideas, Asia is 
being stirred and shaken from one 
end to the other. The rise of Japan, 
the awakening of India, China, the 
Near East, and the Malayan Islands 
of the Pacific seem to herald another 
of the great movements or upheavals 
of history. 

“We are concerned today with these 
racial reactions in so far as they 
affect Europe and Africa—a smaller 
question, but still a very human 
question, fraught with immense pos- 
sibilities for the future of our own 
civilization as well as that of Africa. 
What is wanted in Africa today is a 
wise far-sighted native policy. If we 
could .evolve and pursue a _ policy 
which will promote the cause of civili- 
zation in Africa, without injustice 
to the African, without injury to what 
is typical and specific in the Africans, 
we shall render a great service to the 
cause of humanity. For there is much 
that is good in the African and which 
ought to be preserved and developed. 
The Negro and the Negroid Bantu 





form a distinct human type which 
the world would be poorer without. 


“This type has some wonderful 
characteristics. It has largely re- 
mained a child-type, with a child psy- 
chology and outlook. A child-like hu- 
man cannot be a bad human, for are 
we not in spiritual matters bidden to 
be like unto little children? Perhaps 
as a direct result of this temperament 
the African is the only happy human 
I have come across. No other race is 
so easily satisfied, so good-tempered, 
so care-free. If this had not been the 
case, it would scarcely have survived 
the intolerable evils which have 
weighed on it like a nightmare through 
the ages. A race, which could survive 
the immemorial practice of the witch 
doctor and the slave trader, and pre- 
serve its inherent simplicity and 
sweetness of disposition, must have 
some very fine moral qualities. The 
African easily forgets past troubles, 
and does not anticipate future 
troubles. This happy-go-lucky dispo- 
sition is a great asset, but it has also 
its drawbacks. There is no inward in- 
centive to improvement, there is no 
persistent effort in construction, and 
there is complete absorption in the 
present, its joys and sorrows. Wine, 
women and song in their African 
forms remain the great consolations 
of life. No indigenous religion has 
been evolved, no literature, no art 
since the magnificent promise of the 
cave-men and the South African ptero- 
glyphist, no architecture since Zim- 
babwe, if that is African. 

The African Type Should Be Pre- 
served.—‘It is clear that a race So 
unique, and so different in its men- 
tality and its cultures from those of 
Europe, requires a policy very unlike 
that which would suit Europeans. 
Nothing could be worse for Africa 
than the application of a policy, the 
object or tendency of which would be 
to destroy the basis of this African 
type, to de-Africanize the African 
and turn him either into a beast of 
the field or into a pseudo-European. 
And yet in the past we have tried both 
alternatives in our dealing with the 
Africans. First, we looked upon the 
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African as essentially inferior or sub- 
human, as having no soul, and as 
being only fit to be a slave. Then we) 
changed to the opposite extreme. The 
African now became a man and a 
brother. Religion and politics com- 
bined to shape this new African policy. 
The principles of the French Revolu- 
tion which had emancipated Europe 
were applied to Africa; liberty, 
equality, and fraternity could turn bad 
Africans into good Europeans. The 
political system of the natives was 
ruthlessly destroyed in order to in- 
corporate them as equals into the 
white system. The African was good 
as a potential European; his social 
and political culture was bad, barbar- 
ous, and only deserving to be stamped 
out root and branch. In some of the 
British possessions in Africa the na- 
tive just emerging from barbarism 
was accepted as an equal citizen with 
full political rights along with the 
whites. But his native institutions 
were ruthlessly proscribed and de- 
stroyed. The principle of equal rights 
was applied in its crudest form, and 
while it gave the native a semblance 
of equality with whites, which was 
little good to him, it destroyed the 
basis of his African system which 
was his highest good. These are the 
two extreme native policies which have 
prevailed in the past, and the second 
7 been only less harmful than the 
rst. 


“Tf Africa is to take her rightful 
place among the continents, we shall 
have to proceed on different lines and 
evolve a policy which will not force 
her institutions into an alien Euro- 
pean mould, but which will preserve 
her unity with her own past, conserve 
what is precious in her past, and build 
her future progress and civilization 
on specifically African foundations. 

“The British Empire does not stand 
for assimilation of its peoples into a 
common type, it does not stand for 
standardization, but for the fullest, 
freest development of its peoples 
along their own specific lines. This 
principle applies not only to its Euro- 
pean, but also to its Asiatic and its 
African constituents. 

_The Cecil Rhodes Policy—“It is a 
significant fact that this new orienta- 
tion of African policy had its origin 
in South Africa, and that its author 
was Cecil Rhodes in his celebrated 
Glen Gray Act, 














“The principal innovation of Rhodes 
in his new legislation was, so far as 
possible, to introduce indirect white 
rule, and to make the natives manage 
their local tribal affairs. A system 
of native councils was inaugurated for 
the smaller areas, from which again 
delegates met to form a larger gen- 
eral council under the chairmanship 
of the resident magistrate of the area. 
Powers of taxation, of administration, 
and of recommending legislation to 
the government was conferred on 
these councils. His second innovation 
was to make it possible for natives in 
their tribal areas to become possessed 
of their own separate plots of agri- 
cultural land, instead of the traditional 
communal holdings and working of 
land which is the universal native 
system throughout Africa. 

“A third feature of his system was 
a labour tax of ten shillings per an- 
num, imposed on all native heads of 
families who did not go out to work 
beyond their district for three months 
in the year. The object of this tax 
was obvious. The whites wanted la- 
bourers, and the natives were sup- 
posed to require some inducement to 
go and work. 

“The tax, however, was unpopular 
with the natives from the start, and 
soon appeared to be an unnecessary 
irritation. The native men went to 
work quite readily or sent their young 
men to work for the whites. Before 
many years this special tax was re- 
pealed, and in later years a similar 
tax in the Transvaal met with the 
same fate. 

“The main object of the Glen Grey 
legislation was, however, to give the 
native his own institutions for his 
self-development and self-government. 
It marks definitely the abandonment: 
of the older policy of direct rule, ac- 
cording to which the white man’s sys- 
tem and culture had to be imposed 
on the native, and native institutions 
had: to be scrapped as barbarous. The 
new policy is to foster an indigenous 
native culture or system of cultures, 
and to cease to force the African into 
alien European moulds. 


“Tt is not only the training’ in self- 
government that will benefit them. 
They will develop the sense of re- 
sponsibility which goes with it, and 
which is in itself one of the most 
valuable lessons of life. In looking af- 
ter their own concerns they will, in 
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addition, cultivate a sense of pride 
in their own system and increase their 
self-respect. 

“Another important consequence will 
follow from this system of native in- 
stitutions. Wherever Europeans and 
natives live in the same country, it 
will mean separate parallel institu- 
tions for the two. The old practice 
mixed up black and white in the same 
institutions; and nothing else was pos- 
sible, after the native institutions and 
traditions had been carelessly or de- 
liberately destroyed. But in the new 
plan there will be what is called in 
South Africa ‘segregation’—separate 
institutions for the two elements of 
the population, living in their own 
separate areas. Separate institutions 
involve territorial segregation of the 
white and black. If they live mixed 
up together it is not practicable to 
sort them out under separate institu- 
tions of their own. Institutional segre- 
gation carries with it territorial segre- 
gation. The new policy, therefore, 
gives the native his own traditional 
institutions on land which is set aside 
for his exclusive occupation. For 
agricultural and pastoral natives, liv- 
ing their tribal life, large areas or re- 
serves are set aside, adequate for their 
present and future needs. In not 
setting aside sufficient such areas in 
South Africa in the past we com- 
mitted a grievious mistake, which is 
at the root of most of our difficulties 
in the native policy. For urbanized 
natives, on the other hand, who live, 
not under tribal conditions, but as 
domestic servants or industrial work- 
ers in white areas, there are set aside 
native villages or locations, adjoining 
to the European towns. In both rural 
reserves and town locations the na- 
tives take a part in or run their own 
local self-government. 

“Far more difficult questions arise 
on the industrial plane. It is not prac- 
ticable to separate black and white 
in industry, and their working to- 
gether in the same industry and in 
the same works leads to a certain 
amount of competition and friction 
and antagonism, for which no solution 
has yet been found. Unhappy at- 
tempts have been made in South Af- 
rica to introduce a color bar, and 
an Act of that nature is actually on 
the Statute book, but happily no at- 
tempt has yet been made to apply it 
in practice. It empowers the govern- 
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ment to set aside separate spheres of 
work for the native and the non-na- 
tive, the object being to confine the 
native to the more or less unskilled 
occupations or grades of work. The 
inherent economic difficulties of such 
a distribution of industrial functions, 
the universal objection of the native 
workers, and the sense of fair-play 
among the whites will make its prac- 
tical application virtually impossible. 
No statutory barrier of that kind 
should be placed on the native who 
wishes to raise himself in the scale 
of civilization, nor could it be main- 
tained for long against the weight 
of modern public opinion. As a worker 
the white man should be able to hold 
his own in competition with the na- 
tive. Industrial as distinguished from 
territorial segregation would be both 
impracticable and an offense against 
the modern conscience. 

To What Extent Shall There Be 
Parallelism of Native and White In- 
stitutions—“There remains the big 
question how far the parallelism of 
native and white institutions is to go? 
Is it to be confined to local govern- 
ment, or is it to go all the way, up 
to the level of full political or parlia- 
mentary government? Should black 
and white cooperate in the same par- 
liamentary institutions of the country? 
If so, should they have separate rep- 
resentatives in the same parliamentary 
institutions? In the older practice, 
embodied in the construction of the 
former Cape Colony and in many 
other colonial institutions, political 
equality between the different races 
on the basis of a complete mixture of 
political rights was recognized. Justice 
is color blind and recognizes no politi- 
eal differences on grounds of color 
or race. Hence the formula of equal 
‘rights for all civilized men’ with 
which the name of Rhodes is identi- 
fied, and which represents the tradi- 
tional British policy. That policy,. 
however, arose at a time when the 
doctrine of native parallelism had not 
yet emerged, when native institutions. 
were prescribed as barbarous, and the 
only place for the civilized native was,, 
therefore, in the white man’s system. 
and the white man’s institutions. The 
question is whether the new principle 
makes, or should make, any difference: 
to the old tradition of mixed and equal 
political rights in the same parliamen- 
tary institutions. Lord Lugard, in 
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dealing with the question of equal 
rights in relation of color, lays down, 
the following proposition: ‘Here, then,’ 
(he says), ‘is the true conception of 
the inter-relation of color: complete 
uniformity in ideals, absolute equality 
in the paths of knowledge and culture, 
equal opportunity for those who strive, 
equal administration for those who 
achieve; in matters social and racial 
a separate path, each pursuing his 
own inherited traditions, ‘preserving 
his own race-purity and race-pride; 
equality in things spiritual, agreed 
difference in the physical and ma- 
terial.’ An admirable statement of the 
principle to which I think all fair- 
minded men will agree. But you notice 
once more the silence about political 
rights.” 


All Classes and Colors Should Have 
Representation in Supreme Legisla- 
ture.— “I do not think there can be, or 
that at bottom there is, among those 
who have given the subject serious at- 
tention, any doubt that in the supreme 
legislature of a country with a mixed 
population all classes and _ colors 
should have representation. It is re- 
pugnant to our civilized European 
ideals that the weaker in a com- 
munity should not be heard or should 
go without representation, either by 
themselves or through European 
spokesmen, where their interests are 
concerned. There can be but one sov- 
ereign body in a country, and that 
body should represent the weaker no 
less than the stronger. To that ex- 
tent there should be agreement. As 
to the mode of representation of col- 
our in the supreme parliament, there 
can be legitimate difference of opinion. 
The older practice was to give equal 
rights in the sense of mixed represen- 
tation, the same members of the legis- 
lature representing mixed bodies of 
white and native voters alike. The 
new policy of segregation of political 
rights would seem to point to sepa- 
rate representation for the colours in 
the same parliament so that white 
and native voters would vote in sepa- 
rate constituencies for separate repre- 
sentatives. There would still be equal 
political rights, but they would be 
exercised separately or communally.” 

Said a writer in The African World 
of February 2, 1930: 


“It would be well if everyone who 
is thinking about India and Egypt 
just now could read the Rhodes lec- 


ture on native policy in Africa, In 
that, we find raised what is the 
fundamental problem everywhere 
where the European is in contact with 
an indigenous population, whether 
Africa nor Asiatic. 

“Can the two civilizations progress 
cooperatively, or must the one kill 
the other, or, if not kill it, so embit- 
ter it and thwart it that the process 
will be one of chronic rebellion and 
suppression? The most benevolent in- 
tentions and the sincerest conviction 
that white rule is good for native 
races do not answer this question. 
‘The white man,’ says General 
Smuts, ‘does the native a grave in- 
jury by doing everything for him in 
the way of government, and thereby 
depriving his life of all public in- 
terest. Gone is the excitement of his 
petty wars; and if in addition there 
is the repression of all his former 
public activities and the suppression 
of his native values, we must expect 
a sense of frustration which will take 
all the zest out of his life.’ Hardly a 
word need be changed in this passage 
to make it apply to India and Egypt. 

“General Smuts’ solution is segre- 
gation and the development of the 
European and native civilizations on 
parallel lines, with migration (of 
families) barred from the latter to 
the former. This may be possible as 
a future policy in new settlements, 
but it is, as he admits, extraordinarily 
difficult in old ones. When it comes to 
the point, we have to reckon not 
merely with bodies of people which 
can be thought of as “average na- - 
tives,” but with exceptional individuals 
who have put on European mentality, 
and who thinks of segregation as de- 
grading. These very easily become 
leaders of the rest, and will not ac- 
cept what seems to them an inferior 
status.” 

‘A Critical] Examinaticn of General 

: Smuts’ Views 


J. H. Oldham of London, secretary 
of the International Missionary Coun- 
cil in a critical examination of the 
Rhodes Lectures of General Smuts 
and published under the title,“white 
and black in Africa” observes that: 

“The distinctive features of the 
new policy are two. The first is the 
territorial segregation of the races; 
they must occupy separate areas, in 
which each can develop its own insti- 
tutions. The second is that the na- 
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tives should-be~allowed to develop 
along their own lines. 


“In regard to segregation it may 
be noted, in the first place, that it is 
no longer a practical policy in South 
Africa. Owing to mistakes made in 
the past, ‘the setting aside of suf- 
ficient lands for the natives’ is, Gen- 
eral Smuts admits, ‘impossible at 
present.’ White South Africa is un- 
willing to pay the price which alone 
would make possible any thorough-go- 
ing application of a policy of segrega- 
tion. Half the native population is 
outside the reserves and cannot be 
got back into them. 

“In connection with the reserves, the 
crucial decision is the Land Act of 
1913. The principle underlying this 
measure was that of territorial segre- 
gation. Natives and Huropeans alike 
were prohibited from acquiring land 
in areas assigned to the other. The 
aim was that the two races should be 
able to develop their own life and in- 
stitutions as far as possible in geo- 
graphically separate areas. The aim 
may have much to commend it. The 
insuperable obstacle in the way of its 
attainment is the inequality of the 


present distribution of land. The ex-. 


isting native reserves scheduled in 
the Act of 1913 comprise only a little 
over seven per cent of the land in the 
Union. A second attempt was made 
to provide additional land by the ap- 
pointment of local committees, but it 
was found equally impossible to give 
legislative sanction to their com- 
mendations. The Cape was exempted 
from the operation of the law by a 
decision of the courts, and in the 
other provinces the situation has been 
to some extent alleviated by adminis- 
trative action. A third attempt to 
secure increased land for the natives 
has recently been made by General 
Hertzog. But this, likewise, encoun- 
tered such difficulties that the mea- 
sure has been withdrawn, and the situ- 
ation remains unchanged. These fail- 
ures are fatal to any thorough-going 
policy of segregation. It would be im- 
possible to find room in the existing 
reserves for the 1,600,000 natives on 
farms, and the 300,000 detribalized 
natives who have drifted into the 
towns and become permanently domi- 
ciled there. 

“No one who takes the trouble to 
study the evidence of those who know 
native conditions at first-hand will 


Imagine that the remedies proposed 
by General Smuts at Oxford, namely, 
the substitution of individual for com- 
munal tenure and the agricultural edu- 
cation of the natives, touch more than 
the fringe of the problem. There is 
little to be gained by improving the 
legal title to land when the real dif- 
ficulty is that the holdings are 
inadequate. 

“The class of persons who incline 
to a too easy solution of the problem 
are those who take for granted that 
the African will not greatly change. 
This assumption seems to underlie 
much of General Smuts’ argument, It 
colors his picture of the African 
race as a child type, with a child psy- 
chology and outlook, as lacking initia- 
tive, as free from the stirrings of di- 
vine discontent characteristic of Euro- 
peans, as taking readily to a routine 
settled by a white employer, and as 
easily contented when given some 
bones to chew and plenty of matter 
to wrangle over. This may apply to 
some aspects of African life, but it 
is not a complete picture. It is not 
applicable to the progressive chiefs 
in West Africa or among the Baganda, 
to the prosperous merchants of the 
West Coast, to the natives who are 
driving engines and performing skilled 
work in Central Africa, or to the lead- 
ers of native opinion in South Africa. 
The description does not accord with 
the remarkable progress of the Negro 
race in the United States during the 
last fifty years. As a characterization 
of the qualities and outlook repre- 
sented in such a book as Dr. Moton’s, 
‘What The Negro Thinks,’ it must 
evoke a smile. 

“General Smuts’ view of the African 
as “the happiest human being” he has 
come across has in it an element of 
truth. But this account of the Afri- 
can expresses only a partial truth. It 
conveys a wholly misleading impres- 
sion of the state of mind of the na- 
tives of South Africa under existing 
conditions. It is irreconcilable with 
the disturbances .which have occurred 
in various parts of the Union in re- 
cent years, and with the fact that the 
native population in Durban, where 
the great majority are still under 
tribal influences and are not politically 
minded, has been on the verge of 
revolution. 

“There can be no progress of the 
African peoples which does not involve 
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change. But while the African must 
absorb new ideas and acquire new 
habits if he is to adjust himself to 
his changing world, the most momen- 
tous consequences depend on the way 
in which the inevitable changes take 
place. If change is not to be destruc- 
tive it must be gradual. Insufficient 
account is taken of this inevitable de- 
velopment in General Smuts’ dream of 
a white dominion. 

“The idea of a self-governing unit 
under white domination presupposes 
an acquiescent black population. On 
what grounds can this assumption be 
made? It is a fact of the utmost sig- 
nificance that the natives of South 
Africa, deprived of political rights ex- 
cept in Cape Colony, have already suc- 
ceeded in making themselves the most 
important issue in South African 
politics. Of hardly less significance 
are the first beginnings of trades- 
union organization, and of recourse to 
modern methods of industrial conflict 
such as the strike. The economic issues 
arising out of the presence of cheap 
native labour have cut clean across 
the racial division of Boer and Briton 
and led to a realignment of parties. 
White South Africa is aware, as its 
most recent historian has pointed out, 
that the issues on which the two sec- 
tions of Europeans have hitherto di- 
vided are “as nothing to the issues 
raised by contact with non-Europeans.” 

“In General Smuts’ view, “There is 
no inherent and inevitable clash of 
interests between whites and natives.” 
Ideally this may be true. As things 
are, the clash of interests governs the 
whole situation. On the one hand we 
have the claim of the white race to 
conduct the affairs of the country pri- 
marily in, its own interest. In its ex- 
treme form it finds expression in such 
language as the following: “The white 
man is determined to do all he can to 
remain and, what is more, to rule. 
This matter is to us in South Africa 
such a vital and fundamental matter 
that no ethical considerations, such as 
the rights of man, will be allowed to 
stand in the way.” 

Do Africans Have Peculiar and 

Permanent Characteristics? 

A writer, (B. J. R.), in the South 
African Outlook of February 1, 1930, 
takes exception to General Smuts’ 
view in the following: 

“General Smuts makes much of cer- 
tain native characteristics which he 








seems to regard as innate and per- 
manent. He says, ‘if we could evolve 
and pursue a policy which will pro- 
mote the cause of civilization without 
injuring what is typical and specific in 
the African.’ Again, he says, ‘It is 
clear that a race so unique and so 
different in its mentality and its cul- 
tures from those of Europe requires 
a policy very unlike that which would 
suit Europeans.’ 

“Here it is to be noted with care 
that the whole argument for such a 
policy and for segregation also is 
based on the ‘assumption’ that such 
peculiar characteristics are a reality. 
We must here ask for proof. 

“There is in favor of such a policy 
at present in South Africa a great 
deal of ‘fine talk’ dressed up to look 
very learned and rational. But when 
you get past mere words and fine 
phrasing in search of facts it be- 
comes clear that it is all based on an 
enlargement of the assumption that 
these peculiar permanent native char- 
acteristics really exist. As against 
mere assumption we wish to see set 
down in clear definite scientific terms 
what these characteristics are. Do 
they rest on brain structure, nerve, 
structure, or what? 


“In one form or another such talk 
has ever been with us in South Af- 
rica. Smuts puts it one way, your old 
time frontier farmer puts it another 
way, educational experts have their 
way, up-to-date missionary theorists 
have their way. The idea behind it all 
is ever the same. There is a great gulf 
fixed between Black and White. Hence, 
‘The Nigger must be kept in his 
place.’ Or in the more polite language 
of the learned, ‘we must evolve a very 
different policy for native and Euro- 
pean.’ Or, we have ‘segregation’; or 
as some missionaries put it, ‘The Na- 
tive must build up his own Christian 
life in accord with his own national 
mentality and genus.’ 

“Smuts says in the same lecture, 
‘This type has largely remained a 
child type with a child psychology and 
outlook.’ Here we agree as to a mat- 
ter of fact. But we would account 
for the fact by saying the people are 
undeveloped: they are at a lower stage 
of evolution. We believe that the most 
advanced European is evolved from 
something pre-human. So far as such 
a thing can be proved this is proved. 
And the fact that we hold it proved 
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regulates our thinking of Africa and 
the Africans. We are obliged to think 
from the point of view of evolution. 
So we hold that on the long march 
upward we -Celts and Saxons once 
stood as child types with child psy- 
chology and outlook just where the 
Bantu stands, and they are bound— 
if they survive—to move forward in 
much the same way as we have. The 
fact that they and we come from the 
same pre-human ancestry makes this 
seem most probable if not certain. 
“In South Africa we have had end- 
less vague generalities about native 
mentality, native psychology, native 
characteristics, ete. It was not for 
nothing that a venerable native par- 
son said, ‘Once I thought I was a man, 
now I learn that I am a problem.’- 
“What we never have had is a clear, 
definite statement. We never yet have 
seen put down in black and white that 
this and this and this are native char- 
acteristics (1) peculiar to natives, (2) 
general among natives, (3) perma- 
nent. The thing cannot be done be- 
cause no such characteristics exist. 


“We must, if we are to think clearly, 
stress ‘peculiar to, general among, and 
permanent.’ 

Dobe son of Kambe is educated at 

Lovedale. 

Robert son of Dobe graduates in 

Edinburgh. 

’ George son of Robert graduates in 
Edinburgh and remains in Scotland. 
“Will you find surviving in George 

some peculiar native characteristics 

which you saw in his great-grand- 
father Kambe? We have seen enough 
of the effects of education and Chris- 
tianity to say, no, you will not. These 
things may have abounded in Kambe. 

They were even in him the result of 

immediate environment. They have 

ceased in his grandson, Robert, and 
his great-grandson, George. 

“But supposing for a moment that 
there are such characteristics and that 
they can survive. There remains the 
question, are they worth preserving? 
Are they not the survival in the hu- 
man of something derived from the 
pre-human? And is it not the chief 
aim of education and Christianity to 
work them out and end them? And 
yet you haye a school of thought, 
which, strange to say, includes some 
experts in education and some mis- 
sionary theorists, advocating segrega- 
tion: in order that the Natives may 





develop on their own lines: in order 
that _ certain peculiar native char- 
acteristics may be preserved: in order 
that the Native keep to his own side 
of the gulf fixed between Black and 
White: in order that the Nigger be 
kept in his own place. 

“Those of us who to our sorrow have 
come into intimate personal contact 
with lapsed and degenerate Europeans 
in South Africa and in Scotland have 
seen nothing base and weak in the 
Native which we have not seen in the 
European. What we have seen in 
both are remains of the same animal 
from which both have come. And we 
believe that the best way of working 
out these remains is as good for the 
one as it is for the other. 

Developing the Native on His Own 

Lines Questioned 

Attacking such current phrases as 
‘develop along our own lines,’ as Pro- 
fessor D. D. T. Jabavu of Fort Hare 
National College, himself a native, at 
the 1929 Bantu European Conference 
said: “We are constantly exhorted to 
‘develop along our own lines,’ as 
apart from, against, and in competi- 
tion with white civilization, just be- 
cause we are Africans. This shallow 
fallacy has by sheer repetition be- 
come popular and almost a fetish with 
those who reiterate it. When we 
seek to elicit further explanation on 
this article of creed from our kind 
exhorters we find their conception of 
it indefinable. Others interpret it to 
mean that the black man should with- 
draw from ‘white’ acres (the towns) 
and emigrate in Israelite fashion back 
to his own areas, the reserves (which, 
as we have pointed out, are now over- 
crowded), there to make his own sal- 
vation away from the white man who 
now wants the towns to absorb the 
poor whites. .... 

“The proximity to the Europeans of 
the Bantu with their cheap unskilled 
labour is a sine qua non throughout 
the Union. It goes without saying 
that the most rabid segregationist 
does not want the African to be too 
far away from him for this purpose. 
He wants his native servants within 
his backyard. 

“The secret but unmentioned pur- 
pose of the 1913 Lands Act is to con- 
fine the black man within such circum- 
scribed limits that he should never be 
territorially independent, but be com- 
pelled by intolerable congestion to go 
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out of his habitat and seek labour 
with whites and thus constitute a 
never-drying reservoir of cheap un-| 
skilled labour, especially for the 
farmers.” 

Dr. T. T. Barnard, professor of An- 
thropology at the University of Cape 
Town, in the course of his inaugural 
address at the fourth Vacation Course 
in African Life and Languages, said, 
as reported in The Cape Times: “It 
seems to me essential that through the 
clatter of the cliches of ‘segregation,’ 
‘developing the native on his own 
lines,’ and similar much-used and 
little-understood phrases, we should 
hold on to this: that in the end, what- 
ever means we take to avoid it, the 
African people will take over the civili- 
zation of the West. Two accidents 
only can prevent it and neither of them 
represents a chance upon which a 
policy can be legitimately based. The 
one that the African races by some 
selective disease or racial decay may 
become extinct; and the other that 
European civilization may disintegrate 
before the process is complete. You 
and I and every European in Africa, 
consciously or unconsciously, is taking 
part in a prodigious social experiment 
—the replacement of Africa tribal 
culture by the civilization that we 
still call western and European, but 
which is rapidly becoming, for all its 
imperfections, the civilization of the 
world.” 


British Labor Party 
mountcy Native 


The policy of the British Labor 
Party toward natives in Africa was 
set forth in a memorandum entitled 
“Native Policy in East Africa.” This 
memorandum was presented by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
to Parliament in June, 1930. The 
paramountcy of native interests when 
those interests and the interests of 
Immigrant races conflict was asserted 
in paragraph four of this memoran- 
dum as follows: 

Apart from the principle of trusteeship which 
has been discussed in the preceding paragraph, 
His Majesty’s government accepts no less whole- 
heartedly the Duke of Devonshire’s declaration 
in the White Paper of 1923 that the interests 
of the African natives must be paramount, and 
that if, and when, those interests and the inter- 
ests of the immigrant races should conflict, the 
former should prevail. This aspect of the ques- 
tion is discussed at length in the report of the 
Commission on Closer Union, where the view 
is expressed that the “paramountcy” of iative 
interests is to be interpreted in the sense that 
the creation and preservation of a field for the 
full development of native life is a first charge 








Asserts Para- 


Interests 





on any territory, and that the government hav- 
ing created this field in the establishment of 
an organized. governmental administration of 


_the modern type has the duty to devote its 


energies to assisting the natives to make the 
best possible use of the oportunities open to 
them. ‘This obligation, which is plainly involved 
in the trusteeship, must be regarded as in no 
way incompatible with the common duty cf any 
government to promote the development af the 
resources of its territory and the prosperity of 
its inhabitants’ including the immigrant com- 
munities within it. His Majesty’s goverament 
adopts this interpretation as a general statement 
of a matter in which a more precise definition is 
dificult of achievement. In practice, there is 
no reason to anticipate difficulty in applying 
the principle in any particular case where con- 
flict between native and other interests arises. 
It is, of course, obvious that such conflict; may 
arise not only between native and European in- 
terests but also between native interests and 
non-native interests other than European. In 
the view of His Majesty’s government, their 
trusteeship necessarily involves the corollary 
that all proposals designed to promote the well- 
being or the interests of any non-native race 
must be carefully examined, at the outset, from 
the standpoint of their effect on the native 
races, and in any case of doubt as to this ef- 
fect, reference must be made to the Secretary 
of State for a decision. 

This section of the memorandum aroused a 
storm of criticism throughout East and South 
Africa. Delegations from Kenya, Uganda and 
Tanganyika lodged official protest against the 
advocacy of the paramountcy of the native. I+ 
was urged that Kenya is essentially a white 
man’s settlement, and to propose such a retro- 
grade step as to turn it into a black dominion 
would but perpetrate another egregious blunder 
in a fit of mistaken generosity on the part of 
government towards an unattainable ideal of 
Dominion status. 


General Hertzog, prime minister of 
the Union of South Africa, in an ad- 
dress in London on October 31, 1930, 
before the United Kingdom Branch of 
the Empire Parliamentary Association 
vigorously attacked “paramountcy of 
the native” idea. The chief points in 
his speech were: 


“(a) The policy of paramountcy of 
native interests in Eastern Africa was 
almost certain eventually to have a 
very disturbing effect in South Africa, 
and the two members of the British 
Commonwealth concerned should have 
acted in closer harmony from the 
first. (b) South Africa was the fath- 
erland of the Europeans there; their 
title’ to it was as valid as that of any 
nation in any country; and they had 
a right to insist on their country and 
their civilization being secured to 
them. (c) The supremacy of the white 
man’s rule in South Africa was essen- 
tial if he was to retain either his 
birthright or his civilization, without 
which existence was worthless. (d) In 
South Africa ‘European’ was synony- 
mous with civilization. The white 
man’s rule must be secured to him; 
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-and his good-will towards the native 
must not be alienated. (e) The policy 
of the paramountcy of the native’s in- 
terests and the ‘equal rights’ doc- 
‘trine were alike impossible of appli- 
cation where the white man has estab- 
lished his home in Africa for himself 
and those who followed him, (£) Noth- 
ing would so alienate the white man’s 
affection and good-will towards the 
native as the anxiety caused by the 
thought of domination by native rule.” 

Mr. Horrabin, socialist member of 
Parliament for Northampton, in a 
speech at Friends’ House in London 
on November 4, 1930, took as a sub- 
ject “Future Policy in Africa Trustee- 
ship or Serfdom.” In the course of 
his remarks he held “that Africa defi- 
nitely belonged to the Africans. Form- 
erly, British policy in Africa_ had 
recommended equality of races. Today 
the mandates issued by the League 
of Nations were drawn up in terms 
of that policy. On the other hand, 
there was the formula which denied 
equality. The European claimed own- 
ership, the African was no more than 
labor power. Lord Oliver had defined 
that regime in his book “White Capi- 
tal and Colored Labor.” This policy 
set up a color aristocracy with 
cheap labor on the other side. In 
South Africa there was even a white 
aristocracy of labor. The European 
sought the more highly paid rather 
than the more skilled occupation, leav- 
ing to the African the dirty work. 

“This present British government 
issued a White Paper on policy in East 
Africa which developed the policy of 
trusteeship. As far as it went this 
publication was excellent. It said that 
where the interests of the Africans 
clashed with those of European _set- 
tlers, the interests of the Africans 
must be paramount. The South Afri- 
can government objected to that policy 
as did the European settlers of Hast 
Africa. He briefly traced the pro- 
cesses in East Africa during the last 
half-century. Settlers had ousted the 
Africans from the health highlands 
which former five-sixths of Kenya 
Colony. Now the Africans were com- 
pelled to work on the Settlers’ land in 
order to live. The European men did 
not go out to work. They went out to 
exercise directive ability. 

“The history of Europe for 500 
years had been bottled into ten years 
of Kenya history. Dispossessed of their 
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land the Africans there returned as 
wage-earners. They were paid some- 
thing like 10s. a month and subjected 
to a money tax. The settlers of Kenya 
had sent a deputation to demand self- 
government. This meant legislative 
power for 2,000 Europeans, limited 
power for 22,000 Indians, and no power 
for 2,800,000 Africans in Kenya. He 
was in favor of self-government for 
India, but not for Kenya, where set- 
tlers would have all the executive 
power.” 
Land Tenure Policies in Africa 


France’s Land Policy—Buell in his 
“Native Problem in Africa,” points 
out that: 

“In occupying West and equatorial 
Africa, the French government en- 
tered into a number of treaties with 
several native sovereigns guaranteeing 
their rights in the land. Elsewhere, 
the country was occupied by right of 
conquest. In order to regulate the 
land regime over both protected and 
conquered territory, the French Gov- 
ernment soon issued a number of de- 
erees. Following the federation of 
West Africa, these different decrees 
were consolidated in the decree of 
October 23, 1904, which makes the cus- 
tomary distinction in civil law between 
the public domain which consists of 
inalienable public land such as roads 
and lands bordering on seas and rivers, 
and “private domain” which the state 
may alienate. It then declares that 
lands vacant and ownerless belongs to 
the state. But, according to article 
10, “lands forming the collective pro- 
perty of natives, or which the native 
chiefs hold as representatives of native 
groups, can only be ceded to indi- 
viduals after approval by arret of the 
lieutenant-governor in council of ad- 
ministration.” On the other hand, the 
lieutenant-governor may grant con- 
cessions of not more than two hun- 
dred hectares each. Concessions up to 
two thousand hectares are made by 
the governor-general, at the request 
of the lieutenant-governor; above this 
figure, they are made by decree. The 
terms of purchase are usually fixed 
by auction. The difference between the 
French and the British practice is 
that the French grant freehold titles 
(Pleine propriete) after the fulfilment 
of certain development conditions, 
whereas the British usually grant 
leaseholds subject to revisable rents. 
Under the French and Belgian system, 
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the unearned increment, therefore, goes 
entirely to the private concessionaire; 
under the British system, part of it 
goes to the local government (and 
therefore indirectly to the natives.) 
“From the provisions of the above 
decree, it appears that originally the 
French government introduced into 
their possessions in French Africa 
a regime which recognized the ex- 
istence of native land. While va- 
cant land, if it existed, belonged to the 
state, the existence of native land was 
also recognized, and this land could 
be disposed of by the native authori- 
ty subject to administrative control 
—a system which is similar to that 
which exists in the Gold Coast, Sierra 
Leone, and Southern Nigeria. But the 
local administration (supported by 
local court decisions) soon attacked 
this doctrine. In 1907, a case arose 
in which one native claimed to have 
rented his land to another native in 
Rufisque. The second native declined 
to pay the rent on the ground that 
the land instead of belonging to the 
first native, belonged to the state. 
The Court of Appeal for West Africa 
held that the French government had 
succeeded to the rights of the Damel 
of Cayor, who formerly ruled over 
this territory; that the Damel had ab- 
solute rights over the land; that in- 
dividual property did not exist; and 
hence that the French government 
had absolute rights over all the land 
not held under title. This decision and 
others which followed in 1914 and 
1915 took a limited view of the na- 
ture of private property. Under Eng- 
lish law, private property may be 
jointly owned, which would thus in- 
clude family property—a definition 
which the French courts refuse to ac- 
cept. In declining to recognize the dis- 
tinction between private and public 
land clearly set forth in the 1904 and 
earlier land decrees, the French 
tribunals reduced all native occupiers 
to the position of tenants at will. A 
commentator stated in 1904 that the 
purpose of this decision was to give 
the administration the exclusive right 
to make concessions to Europeans.” 


The Frontier Tradition in South 
Afvica—Eric A. Walker, Professor of 
History in the University of Cape 
Town, lectured at Rhodes House, Ox- 
ford, in March 1930 on “The Frontier 
Tradition in South Africa.” 

Speaking of native policy, he said 
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the old frontier ideal was a farm for- 
every man, a sufficiency of black la- 


. bor on the spot, and the regulation of 


redundant labor elsewhere. That was 
still the idea behind the Union’s pres- 
ent policy, if “farm” be extended to 
include “industry.” And it had the 
approval of the majority, both British 
and Afrikander. For the British colon- 
ists soon learned the rules of the game 
which all western men tend to play if 
left unchecked by some countervailing 
authority, whether in their own state 
or without it, in touch with tribesmen 
whose land and labor are desirable. 

“However, after a century, during 
which there has been less and less to 
check the frontier tradition that the 
white man can use the land better 
than the native, and that the native 
can best be civilized in decent white 
employment, the Union since 1913 has 
been trying to base a policy of segre- 
gation on the poor remnants of native 
land saved for the most part by the 
Imperial Government, the liberalized 
Government of the Cape, or adminis- 
trators like Shepstone, the son of a 
Cape missionary. 

“Hitherto it has found it impossible 
to find the additional areas which can 
alone make such a policy feasible. At 
the moment, the efforts of the politi- 
cally dominant parties, representing 
those upon whom the frontier tradi- 
tion has its strongest hold, are con- 
centrating on the abolition of the col- 
or-blind’ Cape franchise. And in so 
doing some of them make constant ap- 
peals to the wisdom of the men of the 
Great Trek. 

“The frontier tradition is not a mat- 
ter for South Africa alone. It is al- 
ready playing its part in Tropical Af- 
rica wherever white men can make 
their homes. Twice, recently, high 
authorities have recommended all who 
are interested in the East African 
problem to take into account the tra- 
dition and practice of the older mixed 
society further south.” 

The Land Question in South Af- 
rica.—J. D. Rheinallt Jones presented 
a paper on “The Land Question In 
South Africa,” in 1929, at the Euro- 
pean-Bantu-Conference of the Federal 
Council of the Dutch Reformed 
Churches. Referring to the land ques- 
tions in Kenya and Rhodesia, Mr. 
Jones pointed out the mistake of sup- 
posing that South Africa in its racial 
legislation need consider no one but 
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itself. The no distant future will dem- 
onstrate the*profound unity of 
Southern Africa. “Territorial segrega- 
tion” has already been tested as a 
policy, by the Dutch East India Com- 
pany on the one hand, and by early 
missionaries under Dr. John Philip 
on the other, and has failed. The third 
effort was the Native Lands Act of 
1918, which has not prevented a pow- 
erful financial group from obtaining 
prospecting licenses in the heart of a 
Native location, and has made Zulu- 
land a Naboth’s vineyard. At its best, 
segregation is only a temporary ex- 
pedient to aid in bridging over the gulf 
which exists between the economic 
developments of the European and 
the Bantu. Much of the demand for 
segregation is born of the popular 
idea that by removing the native popu- 
lation from the orbit of our white 
economic system, the problems of the 
European will disappear. But there 
is something radically wrong on the 
land. The townward drift of the “poor 
whites” is caused—in the main—by 
the same social and economic in- 
fluences as the townard drift of the 
natives. Rural conditions are forc- 
ing both races into fierce competition 
for the same jobs in urban areas. It 
is not a native, but a national policy 
that is needed. Labor conditions on 
the land are subversive of efficiency, 
uneconomic, and favorable to neither 
race. Only a small proportion of any 
agrarian population is fitted to be in- 


dependent on the land; our rural popu- | 


lation will have to consist mostly of 
farm laborers, working under direc- 
tion. Recognition of this fact is an 
essential of a new land policy, which 
must organize agricultural instruc- 
tion and training on an adequate scale, 
and work out a system, wherein there 
may be a ladder of progress from 
wage-paid labor to rent-paying leas- 
ing, and therefrom to individual own- 
ership for the competent. The biggest 
problem is to convince the Europeans 
that the natives are human beings 
subject to the same economic disabili- 
ties as themselves, with similar reac- 
tions, and that the best interests of 
both depend upon the advancement 
of the natives. The white people 
require to be converted to the idea 
that their own progress depends upon 
the extent to which the whole popu- 
lation shares the higher civilization. 

Mr. Jones classifies natives on the 








land as farmers, farm leases, and 
farm laborers, and postulates for 
each a recognized place. He notes that 
over half a million natives are em- 
ployed in mining and in urban areas, 
that three-sevenths of the native ru- 
ral population is to be found in Euro- 
pean areas. It is only about two-thirds 
of the native population that exists 
in native areas, and it is there that 
the benefits of the temporary expe- 
dient presented by natural segrega- 
tion can be developed. In approach- 
ing recommendations the question 
arises of the adequacy for native 
needs of the land available in the Eu- 
ropean and native areas. The Beau- 
mont Report showed 2,270,000 natives 
in native areas, occupying 13,647,146 


’ morgen, which gives 6.01 morgen per 


head; but the actual land safeguarded 
to the natives in the schedule to the 
1913 Act, was roughly 10 million mor- 
gen, an average of 4.4 morgen per 
head, on native lands. Thus it is to 
be seen that the native population on 
native lands is rapidly approaching 
the saturation point. Allowing for a 
natural increase of two per cent of 
population per annum, the saturation 
point would be reached in ten years. 
The figures thus demonstrate the im- 
possibility as this date of making 
even temporary provision for the ab- 
sorption of the rural Native popula- 
tion into native areas. Accordingly 
Mr. Jones proposes (1) that rights, 
under appropriate control and safe- 
guards, be given to natives to lease 
land in European areas, (2) that cash 
wages be encouraged for all agricul- 
tural labor, and (38) that slowly and 
progressively all semi-servile condi- 
tions, such as labor tenancy and 
squatting be eliminated. 
Aleoholism in Africa 

““A memorial presented in May, 1930, 
by the International Bureau for the 
Protection of the native races to the 
governments which have ratified the 
Convention of Saint Germain-en-Laye 
relating to liquor traffic in Africa.” 

The International Bureau for the 
Protection of Native Races domiciled 
at Geneva, urged by the people of 
Africa who are alarmed at the sight of 
ravages caused by alcohol among their 
compatriots and by the fact that liq- 
uor is ruining the people and de- 
moralizing the nation, was moved to 


pass the following declaration: 
1. We do not concern ourselves here with 
natural wines, beer or cider, having no inten- 
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tion of asking for international measures with 
regard to these beverages. We condemn, above 
all, distilled liquor and cheap wines containing 
spirits of an inferior quality, prepared for na- 
tive consumption, being persuaded that these 
two categories of liquor are particularly harmful. 
2. Neither do we claim to present a definitive 
programme of. reforms; we request a careful 
study of the problem on an international plan, 
by experts thoroughly acquainted with the 
facts, but animated by feelings of deep human 
sympathy for the threatened African populations. 
We request that this study be undertaken with 
a view to bringing about, if necessary, the re- 
vision of the Convention of) Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye relating to the liquor traffic in Africa. 


The Convention of Saint German-en-Laye, 
signed September 10, 1919 to replace the Gen- 
eral Act of Berlin of 1885 and the Brussells 
General Act of 1890, has hitherto been the im- 
plement at the disposal of the Colonial Gover- 
nors for regulating the traffic in alcoholic liq- 
uor. This convention has been very useful. 
It has doubtless suppressed and prevented many 
abuses. It was inspired by excellent motives. 
Nevertheless, the framers themselves recognized 
it was not perfect, for in Article 9 they pro- 
vided for its possible revision at the end of five 
years. ‘This revision did not take place in 1925; 
it appears to be called for today, if merely be- 
cause of the undeniable fact to which the 
statistics we have in hand bear witness.” 


The convention of 1919 lacks precision in 
relationship to the following items: 

1. “Trade Spirits.” The convention requires 
the governments (colonial) to establish as far 
as possible a uniform nomenclature for trade 
spirits, no such nomenclature has been in fact 
established for general use. It is doubtless ow- 
ing to this lack of precision that certain bev- 





erages are still being imported into some Afri- 
can colonies which are, according to well in- 
formed persons; neither more nor less than 
“trade spirits’—cheap, prepared solely for the 
consumption of the native, of an inferior 
quality. 

2. “Prohibited Areas.” How is one to judge 
whether the use of spirituous liquor has or has 
not been developed in any region? The con- 
sumption of how many litres per head of the 
population authorizes the affirmation that a 
region falls or does not fall within the category 
of “prohibited areas.” A revision of the con- 
vention is urgently necessary in order that the 
extent of these areas should be definitely fixed. 


3. “The Brussels Office.”’ The high contract- 
ing parties considered it necessary to establish 
a Central International Officé placed under the 
control of the League of Nations, the seat of 
the office being fixed at Brussels. The conven- 
tion reduced the function of its office to in- 
significance: the collecting of documents without 
any precise indication of the use to be made 
of them. Should the convention of Saint-Ger- 
main-en-Laye be revised, would it not be very 
desirable that, with a view of rending its ac- 
tion more efficatious, the functions of this of- 
fice should be re-examined and its attributions 
more clearly defined?” 


The International Bureau for tke Protection 
of the Native Races has made itself the mouth- 
riece of the African people and it is on their 
behalf above all that we present our request. 
But it is also convinced that, setting aside the 
evident moral duty, Europe herself has the 
greatest material interest in the preservation of 
a strong and healthy African population, and 
in preventing it from succumbing physically 
and morally under the insidious and_ deadly 
action of the liquor imported by the whites. 


DIVISION XXXVI 
THE LABOR PROBLEM IN AFRICA 


Labor in West and Equatorial Africa 
_ In his annual address to the Coun- 
seil de Gouvernement of French West 
Africa, reports “West Africa” for 
March 1, 1930, Sir Jules Carde, the 
Governor-General is reported to -have 
said that politically the position was 
excellent. The year had been a per- 
fectly peaceful one, and the population 
was more in accord with the govern- 
ment than it had ever been. There was 
no longer opposition to vaccination, 
the returned tirailleurs were settling 
down in their old villages, and the 
people generally were too busy. with 
agriculture to pursue private quarrels. 
The Councils of Nobles had been of 
great help to the local administrators, 
and good relations had been main- 
tained with the foreign colonies on the 
borders of French West Africa. With 
Nigeria, in particular, understandings 
had been reached that would do much 
to prevent Mahdist or Senussi agi- 
tators from creating serious dis- 
turbances and to preserve the great 
livestock industries on both sides of 
the border from epizootics. 

In regard to education, Sir Jules 
expressed himself entirely against the 
use of the vernaculars, holding, as in 
former years, that these were too 
numerous, and that in any case they 
were seldom properly understood by 
African teachers themselves; whereas, 
the teaching of the French afforded a 
common language for all, and its 
very difficulty was an added reason 
for beginning it at the earliest possi- 
ble age. In the medical services, the 
shortage of staff had been made good 
to some extent, and the result was 
seen in the rise in consultations from 
2,950,000 in 1928, to 8,200,000 in the 
first eight months of 1929. There had 
been no more yellow fever in Senegal, 
but plague had made its annual re- 
appearance there. Sir Jules stressed 
the need for closer international co- 
operation in regard to disease, and 
reported that, as in the case of the 
veterinary service, an agreement had 
been reached between the govern- 
ments of French Niger and British 
Nigeria for joint action in case of 
epidemics on the northern Nigerian 
border. 











He outlined a scheme of agricultural 
reorganization that included the for- 
mation of an inter-colonial service for 
the study of regions grouped by 
climate and products rather than by ~ 
political associations, with the neces- 
sary experimental farms, itinerant in- 
structors, and an inspectorate super- 
vising all. By this means, the official 
agricultural service would free itself 
from its tendency to become a matter 
of the office routine, and would once 
more participate actively in the policy 
of making France independent of 
the outside world in respect of 
the raw materials needed for her 
manufacturers. 

An immense programme of public 
works was proposed covering an ex- 
pendure of some 2,073,000,000 francs 
in the next seven years, 503,000,000 
francs of which would be provided 
locally, and the rest from the new 
Colonial Loan. Among the principal 
works to be undertaken were the 
further enlargement of Dakar, Conak- 
ry, and Koalack ports, the connection 
of Vridy (Ivory Coast) to the sea by 
a canal 1,500 meters long, the exten- 
sion of the Central Dahomey Railway 
to the Niger, with other extensions 
that would increase the lines of the 
group from 3,071 kilometers to 5,520, 
and the construction of a great dam 
at Sansanding. whereby a million hec- 
tares of cotton and rice land on the 
left bank of the Niger would be irri- 
gated. In the estimates for 1930 the 
provision for public works was 290,- 
252,000 francs out of a total expendi- 
ture of 998,074,084 francs, figures 
which, it was felt, would absolve the 
government from the charge of 
apathy to African development and 
welfare that had often been unjusti- 
fiably raised by critics. 

In his address to his Counseil de 
Gouvernement, M. Antonetti, the Gov- 
ernor-General of French Equatorial 
Africa, said that the fact that the 
group had held its own during 1929, 
in spite of the weakness of the rub- 
ber and timber markets, showed the 
possibilities of the country. The ex- 
ports for the first half of 1929 were 
227,780 tons, as compared with 467,- 
516 tons for the whole of 1928 and the 
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interest in the mineral wealth of the 
Colony, to which he had referred last 
year, had _ increased considerably. 
Further progress in some areas had 
been delayed because the administra- 
tive machinery was not ready to cope 
with the situation, but all services 
were now centralized in the Mines De- 
partment, and it was expected that a 
good start would be made in the new 
year. With reference to the efforts 
that were being made to develop cot- 
ton-growing in the northern part of 
the Middle Congo, the results had 
so far been most promising, but it 
had to be remembered that they were 
still only in the preliminary stages. 

The first installment of a compre- 
hensive programme of public works 
had been submitted to the minister for 
the colonies, and consisted of plans 
for the methodical development of the 
country, which would be additional to 
the Railway and Pointe-Noire harbor 
works, now being constructed from 
loan funds. The new works were esti- 
mated to cost 245,000,000 frances, dis- 
tributed as follows: Roads and bridges, 
100,000,000; waterways and_ river- 
ports, 20,000,000; hospitals and schools, 
40,000,000; replacement of temporary 
works by permanent structures, 30,- 
000,000; public health and water ser- 
vices, 25,000,000; telegraphs and tele- 
phones, 10,000,000; purchase of trans- 
port vehicles and boats, 10,000,000; 
new capital for Chad at Fort-Archam- 
bault, 5,000,000; and agricultural and 
veterinary research, 5,000,000. 

The labor position had improved 
greatly. An increasing number of old 
workers were returning, and among 
the recruits an increasingly large pro- 
portion were volunteers, so large that 
in some areas these have exceeded the 
total number required. For the first 
time in the history of the Colony, the 
80,000 man-days per month required 
to carry out the normal programme 
of work has been reached, and it was 
expected soon to reach 100,000 
monthly. 

Buell in “The Native Problem in 
Africa” says that: 


“Except for Equatorial Africa, the 
French territories have not followed 
the system of European plantations 
which is found in British East Africa 
and the Belgian Congo. On the con- 
trary, the French have emphasized 
native production. 
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. “Since the creation of the federa- 
tion of West Africa, only about forty 
agricultural concessions greater than 
two hundred hectares have been 
granted, and all but twenty-eight of 
these have been abandoned or other- 
wise lapsed. Today there are less than 
30,000 hectares held in the form of 
agricultural concessions. There are, 
however, large forest concessions In 
the Ivory Coast where the demand 
for labor is heavy. A number of large 
concessions still exist in Equatorial 
Africa. Nevertheless, because of this 
emphasis on native production in the 
past, and the absence of mines in 
West Africa, the demand for labor 
by European employers as a rule 
has been comparatively small. 

“The absence of transportation fa- 
cilities, making impossible the sale of 
native produce, has produced the same 
type of migratory labor in French 
West Africa as elsewhere on the con- 
tinent, with the important differences 
that this labor usually works for native 
instead of European employers. Thou- 
sands of laborers called navetanes 
leave the Sudan annually in order to 
find work harvesting the peanuts of 
Senegal or of British Gambia, or the 
cocoa of the Gold Coast. According 
to some estimates, two hundred thou- 
sand French natives have temporarily 
taken up their residence in British 
territory. Usually, the navetane leaves 
his village in the spring and walks 
sometimes as much as eight hundred 
kilometers until he comes to a native 
landowner willing to give him em- 
ployment. He does not, however, be- 
come a wage earner. As a rule, the 
proprietor rents him land, advances 
him seed, and feeds and lodges him. 
In exchange, the navetane agrees to 
work for the proprietor two or four 
days out of the week. The remainder 
of his time he cultivates his own field. 
In casé he works only two days out 
of the week, he pays to the proprietor 
ten per cent of the crop which he 
grows. In the second case, the worker 
retains his entire production, but re- 
turns double the quantity of the seed 
which he was advanced. A similar 
system is followed in production of 
cocoa in the Gold Coast. © 


All over the Gold Coast may be 
found in large numbers laborers who: 
have been attracted from the French 
territory by the prospect of good 
work and wages. These, with the na- 
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tives of the northern territories who 
have been led to travel southward by 
the same inducements, form the bulk 
of the unskilled labor supply. The 
numbers seeking work in the South 
vary from year to year, and the ma- 
jority return when they have earned 
a little money. In 1927-1928, 55,862 
British and 110,527 French natives 
thus passed through the northern 
territories. Wages averaged 1s. 6d. per 
day for men and 1s for women and 
boys. In the government departments, 
such as the Public Works and Rail- 
way Departments, it is possible for 
the best of the skilled artisans to be- 
come leading artisans or road over- 
seers and earn as much as 10s. a day. 
’ Labor Regulations in French 
Somaliland 

The conditions of labor of women 
coffee-sorters in the town of Djibouti, 
French Somaliland, were regulated by 
an Order of March 7, 1929. The chief 
provisions of this Order are: 

“Hours of work are fixed at eight in 
the day for women and six for chil- 
dren, between sunrise and sunset. Chil- 
dren employed in sorting coffee must 
be at least 14 years of age. There is a 
compulsory break in the working day 
of three hours at midday; these hours 
are generally from 11 a. m. to 2. p. m. 
The sorting of coffee may only be 
carried on in well-ventilated places 
sheltered from the sun; such places 
are to be examined by a special num- 
ber of women workers who may be 
employed in them. The coffee which 
is to be sorted must have been pre- 
viously dusted in open. premises out- 
side the area of the town. Coffee-sort- 
ing understandings will be regarded 
as coming under the heading of un- 
healthy undertakings and will be 
subject to the regulations governing 
the later. 

An order of June 25, 1929, makes 
the following amendments to the pre- 
vious order. The hours of work of 
women coffee-sorters may be from 6 
a. m. to 3 p. m., on condition that they 
are broken by a half-hour rest at 10 
a. m. and another at noon. The dusting 
of the coffee may be permitted within 
the town area if the machinery in- 
cludes dust collectors. 

Labor in Rhodesia and South Africa 

Agriculture and Native Labor 
Policy—Native labor shortage has led 
certain agricultural associations in the 
Union of South Africa to re-examine 
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the whole question of native policy. 
On November 11, 1929, a deputation 
from the Transvaal Agricultural Union 
interviewed members of the Native 
Affairs Commission with the object of 
placing before them a _ resolution 
passed at the Agricultural Union’s 
Congress dealing with the exclusion 
of natives from the towns. This reso- 
lution stated that the welfare and 
prosperity of the white and native 
races of South Africa depend in a 


' large measure on the complete segre- 


gation of natives from the towns and 
the gradual repatriation of all male 
natives except such as are housed un- 
der the compound system while serv- 
ing periods of employment. 


Other suggestions made by the. 
deputation were that native children 
should be prohibited from entering the 
towns and the alluvial diggings, it 
being contended that both were de- 
moralizing to their health and morals. 
The deputation also urged that va- 
grants and criminals should not be 
allowed to seek employment in towns, 
but should be returned to their kraals. 
Whenever possible, the services of male 
natives in domestic work should, it 
was considered, be discouraged and 
replaced by female native labor under 
proper restrictions. The permanent 
residence of natives in towns and their 
vested interests in towns should also 
be discouraged. 

Recruiting Native Labor—It was 
reported from Johannesburg in Sep- 
tember, 1929, that the South African 
Minister of Mines would probably al- 
low the Transvaal Chamber of Mines 
to recruit native labor north of 22 
degrees south of the equator. Re- 
cruiting in these districts was dis- 
continued in 1913, owing to the high 
mortality rates from pneumonia 
among tropical natives employed in 
the mines. It is claimed, however, that 
the improvements since effected in 
medical organization and research and 
in general conditions of employment 
make the continuation of the prohibi- 
tion no longer necessary. The general 
death rate per thousand per annum 
among natives employed through the 
Witwatersrand Native Labor Asso- 
ciation, which was 22.10 in 1913, had 
been reduced to 11.88 by 1928. 

Speaking at a meeting of the Trans- 
vaal Chamber of Mines on September 
24, 1929, the chairman stated that 
the native labor position is still the 
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outstanding problem confronting the 


mining industry. The numbers that |’ 


could be economically employed, he 
said, are estimated to be from 206,000 
to 208,000 natives. The number ac- 
tually employed, according to the 
latest figures, is 190,000. 


The recurring question of the native 
labor shortage in South Africa was 
commented upon in detail by the 
president of the Transvaal »Chamber 
of Mines at the annual General Meet- 
ing of the Chamber, held in Johannes- 
burg on March 24, 1930. 


The president stated that the native 
labor outlook so far as Portu- 
guese natives were concerned was un- 
certain and unpromising, and that the 
‘mining industry must do everything 
to obtain supplementary supplies from 
other sources. Intensive recruiting 
efforts had already been made to se- 
cure a larger share of the native la- 
bor available in British West Africa, 
as a result of which, together with 
the institution of an assisted volun- 
tary scheme, the average number of 
these natives in the gold mines’ had 
risen from 103,957 in 1928 to 106,116 
in 1929. During the past month a 
new record had been established in 
the number of British South African 
natives in service, the last figures being 
over 117,000. This increased supply, 
however, did not represent the tapping 
of any new source, but mainly con- 
sisted of natives who would ordinarily 
have found employment in other in- 
dustries. All the investigations made 
definitely indicated that the mines, if 
confined to existing sources, would 
experience a progressively increasing 
shortage of native labor. 

The departmental committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the native la- 
bor supply in the Union of South 
Africa issued its report in 1930: 

The committee estimated the total 
labor force available at 644,000. In 
addition there are some 225,000 non- 
Union natives regularly at work in 
the country. It was found that, broadly 
speaking, there was little or no 
shortage of native labor in the whole 
of the coast belt (with the exception 
of certain sugar-cane areas), in the 
urban areas (except for mining), or 
in the alluvial diamond diggings. On 
the other hand there was a distinct 


shortage of labor for mining pur-' 


poses, and in a number of districts 
agriculture suffered from either a 
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normal or a seasonal shortage or both. 


The western and _ south-western 
portions of the Cape Province are 
largely dependent for their labor on 
the colored population, but the sup- 
ply from this source is no longer ade- 
quate. One result has been a large 
migration of natives to those parts, 
involving a drain of native labor 
from other areas of the Union. On 
the other hand, generally speaking, 
there is no shortage of European 
labor. In view of this situation and 
of the native labor shortage, the 
committee considers that it would be 
in the interests of the economic dis- 
tribution of labor resources to in- 
crease the opportunities for the em- 
ployment of Europeans wherever pos- 
sible. The committee considered that 
when magistrates reported that there 
was no demand for European labor, 
their statements were based on the 
present attitude of many employers 
and that consideration should be 
brought to the possibility of develop- 
ing avenues for European laborers in 
occupations now partly or wholly 
filled by non-Europeans. 

“At the annual general meeting of 
the Rhodesian Native Labour Bureau, 
held at Salisbury on June 17, 1930, 
the chairman pointed out that the 
Bureau had to take into account the 
very large and increasing demand for 
labour resulting from the opening 
up of the mineral deposits in Northern 
Rhodesia. The sources from which the 
Northern Rhodesia labour supply 
could be drawn were the same as the 
source for the Southern Rhodesia sup- 
ply (Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, 
Portuguese East Africa.) Neverthe- 
less, the labour available at present 
both in Northern and Southern Rho- 
desia was sufficient and allowed a cer- 
tain amount of expansion in the de- 
mand. It was, however, necessary for 
employers to pay increasing attention 
to methods by which they could carry 
on their operations with a smaller 
labour force. The government had 
taken every possible step to facilitate 
the journeys of the natives and con- 
ditions in Southern Rhodesia were 
such that it would require very strong 
counter-attractions to draw away the 
labour. It was, however, certain that 
such counter-attractions would be of- 
fered and it was, therefore, necessary 
for the employers in Southern Rho- 
desia to see that their conditions of 
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employment were equally satisfactory. 
“Information regarding the native 
labour position in 1929 was given at 
the annual meeting of the Salisbury 
Chamber of Mines held on June 19. 
During 1929 the Europeans employed 
in mines averaged 1,848; the average 
number of natives was 46,811, being 
4,689 in excess of the 1928 average. 
Sixty-six per cent of the labour sup- 
ply was drawn from beyond the South- 
ern Rhodesian frontiers, fifty-seven 
per cent from Northern Rhodesia and 

- Nyasaland.” 

The Color Bar in Labor 


The color bar legislation directed to- 
wards the maintenance of the Kaffirs 
in a servile condition indicated the 
inability of the whites to realize that 
if the Bantu were to be introduced en 
masse into the European system it 
was better for both races that the 
economic status of the black man 
should be raised. 

Although not permitted to under- 
take trades which were classified as 
skilled, the Bantu had shown by rapid- 
ly acquired proficiency that there were 
few occupations from which they 
would be excluded but for the color 
bar. As it was, there was a strong 
tendency to engage Kaffirs for types 
of occupation long deemed to be the 
preserve of the white skilled worker, 
and legislation could not arrest that 
tendency indefinitely. Increased em- 
ployment in the European industrial 
sphere would create inevitable de- 
mands by the Bantu for economic 
equality; already the trade union of 
black labor established on the Rand 
was a significant portent. Black as- 
pirations for political power and social 
privilege would follow closely. 

An extreme example of color pre- 
judice in Southern Rhodesia was re- 
ported from Salisbury. The municipal 
council had recently decided to build a 
certain number of small cottages for 
natives, to be erected in the native 
villages, inhabited by and_ paid for 
by natives. The Labor Party de- 
manded—and successfully demanded— 
that no tender should be accepted by 
the authorities unless an understand- 
ing was given that no native brick- 
layers or plasterers would be em- 
ployed. Not only so, but the executive 
of the Rhodesia Labor Party pub- 
lished in the press a letter expressing 
gatisfaction at the Council’s decision. 

At a missionary conference in 
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Southern Rhodesia, the Bishop (Dr. 
Paget) proposed that the municipal 
council be asked to rescind its color 
bar resolution, arguing that as a 
Christian body they could not counte- 
nance such a principle as was em- 


. bodied in the resolution. He character- 


ized it as a gross piece of injustice, 
and said if we were going to admit it, 
“we had better throw up altogether 
the idea of any advancement of the 
African people.” 

In the Transvaal Supreme Court 
on January 20, 1928, judgment was 
given in a test case upon the ques- 
tion whether a native might drive a 
motor-car containing Europeans. 

The Transvaal Motor Vehicles Ordi- 
nance, No. 18, of 1927 had made it an 
offense for any native who had, prior 
to the commencement of the ordi- 
nance, been licensed to drive a motor 
vehicle, to do so after December 31, 
1927, if persons other than non-Euro- 
peans were carried. 

Under this ordinance a _ native 
driver was convicted and fined in the 
magistrate’s court on January 4, 
1928. Against this conviction he ap- 
pealed on the grounds that the ordi- 
nance discriminated between classes 
or races of the population of the 
province, and that it imposed a prohi- 
bition on natives from exercising their 
rights to carry any person whatso- 
ever in a motor-car, thereby infring- 
ing the vested rights of a portion of 
the population. 

The Supreme Court came to the 
conclusion that the appeal succeeded 
on both grounds. The conviction and 
sentence were set aside and the of- 
fending section of the ordinance was 
declared ultra vires. 

Is the Color Bar in Industry 
Breaking Down 

Reports from Johnannesburg in No- 
vember 1929 were said to point to the 
removal of the color bar in industry. 
This was said to have been the opin- 
ion of trade union leaders on the Rand 
who were interviewed regarding the 
decision of the South African Typo- 
graphical Union, one of the strongest 
organizations in the country, to admit 
Indians as members. The Typos, it 
was pointed out, were merely conform- 
ing to a policy designed to protect 
labor interests, since it has been 
long recognized that if industry is to 
function to the mutual advantage of 
employers and employees, the organi- 
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zation of all labor is essential. The 
lead in this connection, it was stated, 
had been given by the furniture work- 
ers and miners, and it was anticipated 
that within the next few years few 
colored workers will be outside the 
pale of the European labor movement. 


On March 21, 1930, the government 
of the Union of South Africa an- 
nounced the appointment of a com- 
mission to inquire into the» economic 
and social conditions of natives, es- 
pecially in the larger towns. 


It will be the duty of the commis- 
sion to investigate the effect on the 
natives of the existing legislation 
regulating wages and conditions of 
employment. The commission will also 
examine the effect of the presence of 
the natives in the towns on the eco- 
nomic and social conditions of the 
white and of the colored (the mixed 
race) urban populations. It will esti- 
mate what proportion of the public 
revenue is contributed by the natives, 
directly and indirectly, and what pro- 
portion of expenditure is necessitated 
by the presence of the native popula- 
tion. 

This is the first governmental in- 
quiry into native conditions on a large 
scale since the Native Affairs Com- 
mission of 1903-1904. 

On April 26, 1928, F. A. W. Lucas, 
chairman of the Wage Board, in ad- 
dressing the annual conference of the 
South African National Council of 
Women said: 

“The native worker must be treated 
as an integral part of the economic 
system. The attempt to treat him as a 
part of the system distinct from Euro- 
pean employees, wherever it has been 
made, has led to serious difficulties. 

“One consequence of the presence 
of low paid native workers in indus- 
try is that they are often wastefully 
used. There is less incentive than in 
other countries, where higher wages 
are paid, to make use of labour-saving 
machinery; and many processes are 
performed by hand in South Africa 
for which in Europe and America ma- 
chinery would be used. The low cus- 
tomary wage of the native operates to 
keep from the rural European, driven 
from the farms to the town, the only 
class of work for which he is fit. It 
also aggravates the “poor white” 
problem. The landless European in 
the country cannot get, or take work 
on a farm because the custom is to 











employ natives for such work and to 
pay them a wage which is much too 
low for subsistence at any recognized 
European standard. 

“The want of homogeneity of races 
among the workers also causes oppo- 


-sition among European workers to the 


advance of natives. That opposition 
has been somewhat modified of late, 
and trade unionists may now be heard 
to say that, provided the native is 
paid the same prescribed wage for 
any work as the European, they will 
raise no objection to his being 
employed.” 

“In the fixation of wages,” said a 
writer in The Cape Times, “three con- 
siderations are paramount—the ability 
of the industry to pay, the skill of the 
worker,. and the standard of living 
which he expects to maintain—and it 
is in the conflicts between these three 
elements that the writer discerns the 
difficulties attendant upon the fram- 
ing of a labour policy which will at 
once be just and economic. The white 
man expects, no matter how unskilled 
he may be, to receive a higher wage 
and to maintain a better standard of 
living than the native colored work- 
man, no matter how killed or efficient 
the latter may be; custom has decreed 
that certain types of work shall be 
classed as ‘white man’s work’ while 
others shall be known as ‘Kaffir work’; 
the native, by his ability to imitate, 
may gradually diffuse himself up- 
ward into the sphere of skilled work, 
but his wages must not be allowed to 
rise accordingly: it is derogatory to 
ask white men to do unskilled work 
because it is ‘Kaffir work,’ and even 
though they are willing to do it they 
could not maintain themselves on the | 
wages paid to natives for the same 
work.” That, the writer argues, is 
the attitude adopted by the present 
government with a view largely to 
safeguarding the interests of the 
“poor white” population with a total 
disregard of the changes which have 
been brought about in the industrial 
sphere in recent years. “The old sharp 
demarcation between the white skilled 
worker with a white man’s wage and 
a white standard of living and the na- 
tive unskilled worker with a corre- 
sponding wage and standard of living,. 
is blurred and faded. The rise in the 
native’s standard of living does not 
keep pace with his rise in skill, with. 
the result that he is often more effi- 
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cient at a lower wage than the white 
at a higher wage, though the latter 
insists on maintaining the white 
standard of living.” 


Industrial and Commercial Workers 

Union 
_ Considerable confusion is apparent 
in recent developments in the native 
trade union movement in South Africa. 
Certain tendencies, however, some of a 
possibly conflicting nature, are to be 
noted. 

A dispute within the Industrial and 
Commercial Workers’ Union led to the 
formation in Natal in 1928, of an in- 
dependent body known as the “Indus- 
trial and Commercial Workers’ Union 
of Africa, Yase, Natal.” 


Mr. Champion, a former official 
of the original body, took the post 
of general secretary, and, in a cir- 
cular to members of his former coun- 
cil, stated that he could not do 
otherwise than side with the Natal 
branches “who considered that provin- 
cial bodies aiming at the formation of 
a federal council with an international 
connection was the only means of pre- 
serving the unity of the African work- 
ers for their economic emancipation.” 
An attempt was made to organize the 
Transvaal with similar objects. At 
Cape Town a similar movement ap- 
parently did not succeed. It was’ also 
reported that a Communist federation 
of native workers was being formed. 

In the meantime, the original I. C. 
U. had been making efforts to improve 
its organization and to prevent the re- 
currence of the financial mistakes 
committed in the past. To assist in 
this work, Mr. Ballinger, a British 
trade unionist, was nominated ad- 
viser to the I. C. U. After his arrival 
in South Africa, Mr. Ballinger ex- 
plained that the I. C. U.’s immediate 
programme would be to sectionalize 
its members on the Rand according 
to industries, which would establish 
the occupational basis on which the 
white South African unions were 
organized. 

Efforts to unite the two branches of 
the I. C. U. were begun in the latter 
part of 1929 as indicated by the fol- 
lowing: 

We, the undersigned, consider that time has 
arrived when the I. C. U. organization should 
once more be a united body. 

We take it upon ourselves to declare, that 
all the past differences that divided us in the 
great movement should be forgotten and buried. 


It is our desire that the two organizations, the 
I. C. U. Yase, Natal and the Independent I. C. 
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U., be merged into one body—thus once more 
presenting a united front in African Trade 
Unionism, 

We would, therefore, urge upon all our re- 
spective branches to cease hostility and work 
for closer unity. To accomplish this, we take it 
upon ourselves to submit our views and sug- 
gestions to our respective governing bodies, 
with a view of getting them to convene a Unity 
Conference at the earliest possible date in 
Johannesburg or Durban. 

Further, to accomplish our desired end, we 
should appeal to the general secretary of the 
I. C. U. of Africa to support our view, and 
in doing so to submit same to his National 
Council. 

Let all our past differences be submitted to 
highest tribunal of our movements—the con- 
ference of the rank and file in the four 
provinces. 


South African Trade Union Congress 
Refuses Affiliation Native Trade 
Unions 

At a special meeting of the National 
Executive Council of the South Afri- 
can Trade Union Congress, and of 
representatives of affiliated bodies, 
held in Johannesburg on January 15, 
1928, it was decided not to accede to 
a request made by the Industrial and 
Commercial Workers’ Union of Africa 
for affiliation to the Congress. The 
Trade Union Congress is one of the 
two most important federations of 
European trade unions in South Af- 
rica, claiming a membership of 20,- 
259 (April 1927). The Industrial and 
Commercial Workers’ Union of Af- 
rica, commonly known as the I. C. U., 
is the African trade union, estab- 
lished in 1919. It claimed a mem- 
bership of 100,000. 

The Executive Council’s decision was 
foreshadowed by the terms of a memo- 
randum prepared by the South African 
Trade Union co-ordinating committee, 
a body composed of representatives of 
the Congress and of the Cape Federa- 
tion of Labor Unions, to which the 
I. C. U.’s request had been referred. 
The following are the most important 
passages in the South African Trade 
Union co-ordinating committee’s 


memorandum: 

The entrance of native workers in mining,. 
commercial, and industrial undertakings—has: 
profoundly modified and continues to modify~- 
the outlook on life of large masses of native- 
workers not only within the Union of South 
Africa, but in the neighboring territories. The- 
native worker finds himself very often per-- 
forming work which he would be remun-- 
erated in European countries and in the United 
States at a rate much higher than he received” 
in South Africa. 

What is more important, the native worker- 
often finds himself in South Africa doing: 
identical work to that done by European work-- 
ers and receiving a very much lower rate of- 
pay. Observant and imitative as he is, the» 
native has assimilated some of the lessons taught: 
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by European trade unionism, and after several 
false starts has succeeded in building up an 
industrial organization important in size, but 
still more significant as an indication of the 
direction in which he will move in the future. 

Politically, his status is that of an inferior, 
not a citizen. With the exception of the Wages 
Act, he is not included in an industrial legis- 
lation excepting such legislation as is repres- 
sive. (Color Bar Act, Native Administration 
Act). 

The native worker, therefore, sees the only 
way to self-expression is industrial organization. 
Having reached this stage in spite of the 
aloofness and in many cases hostility of the 
European worker and of the policy of ruth- 
less repression by the authorities (Bullhoek, 
Port Elizabeth, Witwatersrand Massacres) he 
asks for recognition at the hands of his Euro- 
pean fellow-worker. 

The European worker is haunted by the fear 
of competition with the great masses of na- 
tive laborers with their low standards of 
comfort, and consequent willingness to accept 
wages which to the European mean degrada- 
tion if not starvation. He knows instinctively, 
if not by observation and reading, that the em- 
ploying class is ever anxious to exploit the 
work of the weak, whether women, children or 
natives, to the detriment of those workers who 
have painfully attained to a higher standard 
of living. 

Naturally this nightmare of the abyss yawn- 
ing at his feet induces him to demand protec- 
tion even sometimes at the price of gross in- 
justice to those weaker than himself. Self- 
preservation is the first law of nature, and so 
the policy hitherto adopted has been one of 
“keeping the native in his place,’ in order that 
certain of the higher paid jobs might be re- 

' tained as the special preserve of the European 
worker. If this policy had proved successful, 
there might be no need—outside the ethical as- 
pect—to be discussing the question. 

Such is not the case, however. The native 
worker is constantly, if slowly, encroaching on 
these privileged positions. Mining has already 
passed to a great extent into the hands of native 
and Indian workers. Agricultural work has al- 
ways been almost exclusively performed by the 
same class. 

With the growth of industries and mass pro- 
duction, the highly-skilled worker is becoming 
a less important factor, He will never be 
eliminated, but the proportion of skilled to 
so-called unskilled and semi-skilled operatives 
is rapidly diminishing. 

On the other hand, in spite of all his handi- 
caps the native worker is slowly, but surely 
pushing himself into the higher and more re- 
sponsible branches of industry, trade, and even 
into the greater professions (doctors, parsons 
and lawyers). 

What is to be done about it? 

That section of the workers who are willing 
and able to take the Jonger view is already con- 
vinced that repression, segregation either in- 
dustrial or geographical—can only be partially 
successful and then only for a time. 

_ They recognize that sooner or later the na- 
tional trade-union movement must include all 
genuine labor industrial organizations, irrespec- 
tive of craft, color or creed. The question is 
when and how? This brings us to the question 
immediately under discussion, would it bein 
the best interests of the European and the na- 
tive organizations to grant the application for 
affiliation which has been made by the I. C. U.? 

Examining this problem, the memorandum 
points out that there is one first objection: 
“the 100,000 members claimed by the I. C. U. 
would, on a card vote, out-vote all the other 
unions put together if a division took place, as 
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is possible, on face lines. This difficulty, it is 
said, might be overcome by an arrangement 
such as an agreed reduction in the I. C. U.’s 
voting strength, but, assuming that this was 
accepted and the voting strength, reduced to 
5,000, there still remains the danger that. sec- 
tions of organized labour, which might affiliate 
with the Congress in the near future, would 
remain aloof, and also that some unions which 
are now affiliated would secede. If this hap- 
pened, the European unions would suffer and 
the I. C. U. would receive no benefit. 

The memorandum, therefore, concludes on the 
question of affiliation in the following terms: 

It is the considered opinion of the committee, 
therefore, whilst keeping in view the soundness 
of the principle that all bona fide trade unions 
and employees’ associations should be linked 
up in a national coordinating body to the in- 
ternational organization, that a considerable 
amount of propaganda is needed among the 
union membership before affiliation can take 
place with benefit to all concerned. ... 

The committee, however, came to the con- 
clusion that it would be desirable if periodical 
meetings between the two organizations could 
be arranged or consultation on matters of com- 
mon interest. These meetings would tend to in- 
form both sections of their mutual difficulties 
and problems and would pave the way for 
more formal relations in the future. 


National Council I. C. U. Replies to 
Memorandum South African Trade 
Union Congress 

The National Council of the I. C. U., 
which at the time was in session at 
Johannesburg, immediately issued a 
reply to the coordinating committee’s 
memorandum. 

The I. C. U.’s manifesto, after re- 
gretting “the premature publication” 
which had taken place, goes on to 
speak of the coordinating committee’s 
attitude in the following terms: 


We agree with most of what the memoran- 
dum contains in so far as it traverses the pres- 
ent position of the native worker in industry. 
Beyond that it is a useful statement in that 
at least it shows up the stupid and futile at- 
titude towards their black fellows. 

It is ludicrous to find the coordinating com- 
mittee seeking to justify a policy based on the 
stupidity of the rank and file whom they repre- 
sent. In one breadth they admit that the Euro- 
pean worker has sought protection at the price 
of gross injustice to the native worker, ‘and 
that this policy has failed to afford him pro- 
tection; in the next they advocate a virtual 
continuance of that policy by recommending 
the refusal of the I. C. U.’s application. 

Exarhining the objections made to the pro- 
posed affiliation, the National Council affirms 
the right of the majority to dictate policy. It 
would not agree to affiliate on a lesser number 
than its actual membership. The statement that 
other unions might hold aloof or secede from 
the Trade Union Congress if the I. C. U. were 
admitted, is regarded as a poor tribute to the 
stability of the Congress. It is held that if the 
Congress can only be held together by pursuing 
a false policy of racial antagonism the sooner 
it sinks into oblivion the better it will be for 
the labor movement. 


As regards the proposal for periodi- 
cal meetings between the two organi- 
zations, the manifesto declares for full 
and equal status or nothing, and de- 
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scribes the proposal as springing from 
a wish of the Congress to patronize 
the I. C. U. as inferiors. 

Nevertheless, periodic meetings were 
instituted and participated in by the 
original I. C. U. 

The first such meeting was held on 
August 21, 1928, Mr. Ballinger and 
Mr. Kadalie being among the repre- 
sentatives of the I. C. U. As a result 
of this meeting the Trade Union Con- 
gress decided to send a deputation to 
the Minister of the Interior to make 
representation against restrictions 
placed by the Union authorities on 
Mr. Ballinger’s stay in the Union. Mr. 
Ballinger was later informed that his 
temporary residence with freedom of 
movement for an unspecified time 
would be granted subject to the con- 
dition that he agreed to leave if re- 
quired by the Minister. 

Admission All Workers to Unions 

Irrespective Race or Color 

Another interesting event in trade 
union development was the decision of 
the Amalgamated Laundry Cleaners’ 
and Dyers’ Union (white) of Johan- 
nesburg in July, 1928, to affiliate the 
natives engaged in the industry. This 
decision was followed by a strike 
among Johannesburg native laundry 
workers in sympathy with a white 
woman worker who was alleged to 
have been dismissed owing to her re- 
fusal to resign her position in the 
White Laundry Workers’ Union. 

Furthermore, as a result of a can- 
vass of the unions in the Transvaal, 
Natal and the Orange Free State, the 
Trade Union Congress executive is- 
sued a statement contending that in- 
dustry as a whole will benefit if 
unions admit all workers to member- 
ship irrespective of race and color. It 
recommended that where the white 
organizations cannot do this, parallel 
unions should be formed for the 
natives. 

At the Orange Free State Agricul- 
tural Congress held in August, 1928, 
a motion that natives on the farms 
who were members of the I. C. U. be 
boycotted was agreed to without dis- 
cussion. On the other hand, the Volk- 
rust Farmers Association, in the 
Transvaal near the Orange Free State 
border decided to meet a deputation 
from the I. C. U. to discuss the wages 
and condition of native employees. 

“The Durban Riots on the 16th and 
17th of June, 1928,” said the South 
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African Outlook, “is one more warn- 
ing of the dangerous instability of the 
present native labour situation in the 
Union. The explanation offered that it 
arose out of a demand of the natives 
that their food, especially the beer 
sold to them by the municipality, 
should be prepared by people of their 
own race, does not appear sufficient. 
In local circumstances, it seems likely, 


‘there must have been a particular 


grievance or irritation, which fired 
some wide-spread smouldering dis- 
content; and it is satisfactory to know 
that a thorough enquiry has been 
promised. ; 

“Blame and responsibility, as might 
be expected, have at once been at- 
tached to the Communists, and to the 
local branch of the I. C. U., and re- 
pressive measures against these are 
being demanded. 

“With all the powder lying about 
at present no one will deny that fiery 
Communist teaching is seriously dan- 
gerous. But the problem is how to 
check it without a further lessening 
to the native people and their pro- 
fessing advocates, of due freedom of 
speech, and without driving their agi- 
tations for reform more underground. 
As for the I. C. U., there is only one 
reasonable course to be followed and 
that is to have a native union or or- 
ganization properly recognized and 
given responsibility. Such an organiza- 
tion alone can provide the safety valve 
that is now indispensable. 

‘During the elections much was 
made, with exaggerated figures, of 
the progress of native education as 
somehow a peril to white civilization. 
But, as every man who will seriously 
reflect knows well, it is not the well- 
educated and those that have a sub- 
stantial stake in the peace and pros- 
perity of a governed country that 
cause revolutionary trouble, but it is 
the half-baked and the ignorant 
masses at the mercy of the talkers.” 
South African Federation of Non- 

European Trade Unions 

On September 1, 1929, a conference 
of the South African Federation of 
Non-European Trade Unions was 
held in Johannesburg. 

One of the resolutions adopted was 


as follows: 

The conference believes in the ultimate uni- 
fication on class lines of the whole trade union 
movement, irrespective of color, We favor a 
single union without a color bar, and includ- 
ing both skilled and unskilled workers, for 
every industry. When for any reason it is found 
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impossible to set up such unions immediately, 
we favor the establishment of parallel unions 
for non-European workers. Every effort should 
be made to secure cooperation between white 
and black unions in the same industry, with a 
view to their ultimate fusion in a single union. 


It is of value to compare the above 
resolution with that adopted by the 
white South African Trade Union 
Congress in March: ; 

That the most satisfactory method of organi- 
zation is to include workers in a given industry 
or trade in one union. If this is, »sfor various 
reasons, not practicable at the moment, then 
branches of unions should be opened to receive 
non-EHuropeah workers who are otherwise eligible 
to join. If neither of these proposals is adopted, 
then parallel unions for non-Kuropean workers 
should be registered and have representation on 
the various bodies set up under the Industrial 
Conciliation and Apprenticeship Acts. 

The South African Federation of 
Non-European Trade Unions consists 
of eleven separate unions claiming a 
total membership of 10,000. Earlier in 
the year it was reported to have ac- 
cepted affiliation with the Moscow In- 
ternational. The chairman of the con- 
ference, however, stated that it was 
independent of both the Moscow and 
the Amsterdam Internationals. 


Resolutions R. I. L. U. for Betterment 
Non-European Workers 


Early in 1930, the executive bureau 
of the R. I. L. U. (Red International 
of Labour Unions) with headquarters 
at Moscow, discussed the question of 
the trade union movement in South 
Africa. The many weaknesses and 
shortcomings of the Federation of 
Non-European Trade Unions were ex- 
amined and measures adopted for 
strengthening and extending its work. 

The resolution adopted on this ques- 
tion sets forth the following tasks for 


the Federation: 

1. The main task of the Federation of the 
Non-EKuropean Trade Unions at the present 
time is the organization of the unorganized. 
(native, colored and whites). Special atten- 
tion must be directed towards the organization 
of the basic industries—mine, railroads, dock- 
workers, agriculture workers. The center of 
gravity in this campaign must be placed upon 
the natives, they being the great majority of 
the toiling population of South Africa. 

2. The question of unemployment is a very 
serious one in South Africa. Under existing 
conditions the tactics of the bosses will be to 
set the unemployed “poor whites’? and colored 
workers against the natives. ‘‘he Federation 
must immediately take upon itself the organiza- 
tion of the unemployed, drawing them into the 
struggles of the employed workers, and on the 
other hand, the trade unions affiliated with the 
Federation are to take an active part in the 
struggles of the tunemployed (demonstrations 
and meetings). Every effort must be made to 
draw the masses of workers both organized 
and unorganized into these struggles and dem- 
onstrations achieving complete unity of the 
whole working class of South Africa. 

In order to further strengthen the influence 





of the Federation in the factories, shops and 
mines, etc., as well as to maintain the closest 
contact with the masses, shop committees and 
shop delegates must be set up in all the indus- 
tries, through popular elections at meetings of 
the organized and unorganized workers. : 

These must be made permanent organiza- 
tional structures in order that they might serve 
as nerve centers between the workers and the 
Federation in the everyday struggles of the 
toiling masses. s 

3. The most prominent. feature in the agita- 
tional and propaganda campaign of the Federa- 
tion should be the struggle against white 
chauvinism. As a first step in this direction 
there must be the eradication of all traces of 
the white supremacy ideology in the trade 
unions affiliated to the Federation and the 
exposing of the splitting tactics of the re- 
formists who are trying to play up white work- 
ers against natives and who are spreading lies 
about the dangers of cheap “‘black’’ labor, and 
about South Africa “Going Black.’ 

4. A relentless criticism of the reformist 
tactics of the trade union. Congress and the 
various sections of the I. C. U. must be a part 
of this campaign. The policies and the role in 
the labor movement of Andrews, Kadalie, 
Champion, Ballinger, and so forth, must be 
made extremely clear to the masses, their be- 
trayals (railroad strike, furniture workers’ 
strike) must be carefully exposed, and their 
alliance with the employers and the govern- 
ment must be clearly shown. 

5. The Federation is to carry on a propa- 
ganda campaign in order to bring out the aims 
and purposes of the R. I. L. U., at the same 
time relentlessly exposing the mistakes and op- 
portunist deviations of some of the leaders of 
the. Federation (lack of effort to organize the 
unorganized, lagging behind the strike and revo- 
lutionary movements of the masses, the fos- 
tering of legalistic tendencies and spreading 
of constitutional illusions by participating in 
petition campaigns, etc., cooperation with the 
reformists without attempting to criticise and 
expose their mistake and role and the conscious 
or unconscious betrayals of the class interests 
of the works.) The masses must be taught to 
examine and criticise their own leadership. 

6. With intensification of class contradictions 
the government and the capitalists are increas- 
ing their persecution of the class conscious 
workers and their organizations, striving to 
outlaw them altogether. The Federation must 
fight with every means in its power for con- 
tinued open existence and for the unfettered 
devélopment of the class unions, utilizing for 
this purpose all meahs of mass struggle. 

7. The raising of the cultural and ideologi- 
cal level of the- native workers is one of the 
most important guarantees for the success of 
the work of the Federation. A plan must, 
therefore, be worked out for the education of 
native workers and for the development of 
leaders from among these elements. 

“The natives must occupy leading positions 
in all the different links of the organization 
while the white comrades must also participate 
actively in the work of the Federation. 

8. The Federation being the leader of the 
economic struggles of the workers and actively 
participating in the national-liberation move- 
ment for a Native Republic of South Africa. 
In this respect the organization of the agricul- 
tural workers becomes one of the utmost im- 
portance because the workers are the connect- 
ing link between the urban proletariat and the 
toiling rural population, which forms the basis 
of a victorious agrarian revolution, without 
which the victory of the national liberation of 
the toiling masses of South Africa cannot be 
accomplished. 


PROGRAM ACTION NEGRO WORKERS OF WORLD 





We hope that the Federation will set out 
at once to carry out the instructions of the 
R. I. L. U. for we are confident that this will 
enable it to become a real mass militant trade 
union organization embracing not only native 
workers but all wage slaves regardless of race 
or color who are now groaning under the yoke 
of capitalist exploitation.” 


Program of Action for Negro 
Workers of the World 

The International Trade Union Com- 
mittee of Negro Workers of the Red 
International of Labor Unions issued 
in 1930 what is designated as “A Trade 
Union Program of Action for Negro 
Workers of the World.” 


The Negro toiling masses are subjected 
both to capitalist exploitation and imperialist 
oppression—they suffer both as members of the 
working class and of an oppressed race. In 
this or that country the one or the other form 
of oppression predominates. . 

In the United States of America the Negro 
toilers are mercilessly exploited on the cotton 
plantations, in the mines, factories and work- 
shops of the southern and northern states. 
They are being deprived of full civil rights. 
They are victims of racial prejudice and an- 
tagonism fanned by the bourgeoisie, and are 
subjected to lynch-law and mob-rule. 

The low standards of living of Negro work- 
ers are made use of by the capitalists to reduce 
the wages of the white workers. However, the 
misleaders of labour, the heads of the reformist 
and reactionary trade union organization, who 
do not trouble to organize the unorganized white 
workers, care even less for the Negro workers. 
This attitude of the reactionary labor leaders 
helps to split the ranks of labor, allows the 
employers to carry out their policy of divide 
and rule, frustrates the efforts of the working 
class to emancipate itself from the yoke of 
capitalism, and dims the class-consciousness of 
the white workers as well as of the Negro 
workers driving the latter into the arms of the 
church and petty-bourgeois nationalistic societies, 
such as Garveyism and the like. 

The Negro toilers as well as the white work- 
ers in the industrial countries must bear in 
mind that only, united in the ranks of the 
general labor movement can they achieve their 
freedom. The fight of the Negro workers for 
emancipation from race oppression is clearly, 
in the main, a fight against capitalist exploita- 
tion. In this fight attention should be paid 
to the Negro peasantry of the southern states 
of the U. S. A. Agitation should be carried on 
among them against capitalisnr and racial op- 
pression connecting this agitation with the 
economic demands of the Negro farmers. 

In a somewhat different aspect is the position 
of the Negro toilers of the colonial and semi- 
colonial countries. In Africa the majority of 
the Negro population is still living a primi- 
tive tribal life. Here the imperialist invader by 
expropriating the communal lands, by heavy 
taxation and by all kinds of oppressive legis- 
lation is forcing the natives to supply cheap 
labor for the farms, mines and other industrial 
undertakings of the capitalists. ‘his process of 
proletarisation whilst breaking up the old 
tribal life, at the same time subjects the na- 
tives to a miserable existence under conditions 
which are hardly distinguished from plain 
slavery. 

In order to safeguard the domination of the 
handful of white masters, the huge masses of 
the toilers in these colonial and semi-colonial 
countries are artificially divided into several 
social castes subject to different laws. We have 
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in South Africa, for instance, the native, the 
most degraded caste, then the so-called colored 
races and above them the poor whites. The 
common class interests are being obscured by 
this differentiation and instead of organizing 
a united front against their common class 
enemy, the workers are fighting each other, 
strengthening in such a way the position of the 
capitalist class. , 

The struggle of the Negro workers for 
liberation is indissolubly bound up within the 
wider struggle of the international proletariat 
and the Negro workers must line up in the 
revolutionary class organizations the world 
over, by organizing their forces for joint 
struggle. In order to help the establishment of 
such a united front between the Negro toilers 
and their fellow workers, in order to liberate 
the Negro workers from the influence of re- 
actionary nationalistic petty-bourgeois ideologies 
and draw them into the lines of the inter- 
national revolutionary class movement, the In- 
ternational ‘rade Union Committee of Negro 
workers of the R. I. L. U. issues and asks the 
Negro workers to rally to the following pro- 
gramme of action: 

1. Equal Pay for Equal Work: Negro work- 
ers as a rule are working at lower wages than 
white workers. In South Africa the wages of 
native workers are from four to five times 
lower than the wages of European workers in 
most fields of work; in America the constant 
lowering of the wages of Negro workers, the 
employment of Negro workers only upon their 
acceptance of lower wages than the white 
workers, not only means the lowering of their 
own standards of living, but the standards of 
other workers as well. In the West Indies, in 
Cuba, on the sugar plantations, etc. Negro 
workers toil for a few cents per day. In order 
to raise the standards of living and subsistence 
of Negro workers it is necessary to struggle 
for equal pay for equal work, irrespective of 
race, color or sex. At the same time Negro 
workers together with all other workers must 
wage a common fight for higher wages, raising 
the general standard of living of all the workers. 

2. An Eight-Hour Day: In most industries 
and at all kinds of work, the Negro workers 
toil from 10 to 12, and in some parts of the 
world even 16 hours per day. One of the main 
tasks of the Negro workers must be to obtain 
an eight-hour day and ultimately, together with 
the rest of the working class, fight for a seven- 
and a six-hour day. 

3. Forced Labour: In many parts of the world 
Negro workers are forced to toil, in some 
cases for no wages at all, for community im- 
provement. In the West Indies native workers 
have been forced at the point-of the bayonet 
of U. S. marines, to build and maintain roads. 
They have been driven from Haiti into Cuba 
to work on the sugar plantations. In South 
Africa forced labour takes the form of con- 
tract labour, natives being conscripted and re- 
cruited in Mozambique (Portuguese East Af- 
rica) and transported long distances to work in 
the mines of South Africa, where they are 
forced to live in compounds and cattle pens. 
This system is legalised through the so-called 
(Mozambique Treaty), existing between Portu- 
gal and the South African Government. In 
French Equatorial Africa the system of forced 
labor is so brutal that it resulted almost in the 
complete annihilation of the native population. 
In the U. S. A. forced labor does not 
exist in the same form, but in the southern 
part of the United States of America many 
agricultural workers work under a system of 
peonage; in some states of the South of the 
United States of America, Negro convicts are 
forced to work in the coal mines and on planta- 
tions. It is against this system of camouflaged 
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slavery that we have to wage an incessant fight. 
We must do away with the (Mozambique 
Treaty), with peonage, forced and convict 
labor, (Corvee Labor), contract labour, and 
generally to uproot modern slavery in any and 
every guise. 

4. Labor Legislation (Insurance, etc.): As 
one of the means of raising the living stand- 
ard of the workers we must demand the adop- 
tion and enforcement of insurance laws that 
provide for the care, at the expense of the 
employers, of all workers in case of unem- 
ployment, accident, sickness and also the pay- 
ing of old age pensions and death, benefits. 

5. Protection of Women and Youth: We 
must demand adequate protection for women 
and young workers, equal wages for equal 
work, equal benefits and proper working con- 
ditions. Vacations for expectant mothers be- 
fore and after confinement, with full pay and 
leave periods during the working day after re- 
turning to work for nursing the babies. 

6. Freedom of Trade Unions: We fight for 
the right to strike, for the right to organize 
trade unions, for the right of free speech, 
wherever these rights do not exist. 

7. Against Class Collaboration: We must 
wage a militant fight against government co- 
ercion, compulsory arbitration, company unions; 
against all reformist class collaboration. 

8. Against Racial Barriers in Trade Unions: 
The first prerequisite for a victorious struggle 
is a hundred per cent organization of all Negro 
workers into trade unions. We must, therefore, 
conduct a relentless fight against racial bars in 
some of the existing white unions, the opening 
of the union to all workers regardless of race 
and color. 

9. Special Unions of Negro Workers: Where 
special bars are not removed and where white 
unions refuse to admit Negro workers, special 
unions of Negro workers must be organized. 
Also, in white unions where Negroes are ad- 
mitted but are treated as second class mem- 
bers with unequal rights and privileges, special 
unions must be organized. 

to. Against White Terrorism: We must carry 
ona resolute fight against terroism in all its 
forms—against lynchings, police and_ soldier 
terroism, against the assassination of trade 
union leaders and social workers, against their 
arrest and deportation. 

11. Housing and Social Conditions: The 
housing and social conditions of Negro work- 
ers in the industrial centers are among the 
worst in the world. We must demand that 
adequate attention be paid to the protection of 
the health and well-being of the Negro workers 
and their families and that better houses and 
social surroundings be provided. 

12, Agricultural Workers: Worst of all is the 
condition of the Negro agricultural workers. 
Agricultural workers must be organized into 
trade unions, which must fight for the special 
demands of agricultural workers including 
shorter hours, social legislation, protection for 
women and children of the workers, etc. 

13. Against the Confiscation of Peasant and 
Communal Lands, against Poll and Hut Taxes, 
etc.: A special problem is the land question and 
particularly the agrarian policy of the South 
African Government. The confiscation of the 
land of the natives and its reservation @for 
white settlers in different parts of Africa and 
confiscation in the West Indies tends to 
create a landless peasantry which is forced 
to seek work on the white farms and in 
the cities. The position is yet more aggravated 
by the policy of levying hut and poll taxes, 
making the competition for work more acute 
and the level of wages lower still, and bring- 
ing about a worsening of conditions in general. 
We must, therefore, fight against confiscation of 
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native land and for the restitution of all land 


‘confiscated in the past to the native communi- 


ties, as well as for the abolition of all special 
taxes and laws which result in the driving of 
the peasant from the land. 

14. Universal Education: To_ reduce the 
amount of illiteracy among the Negro workers 
and their families and to raise their cultural 
standards,.free universal primary and secondary 
education for the children of the workers and 
special courses for adult workers must be pro- 
vided for. At the same time we must demand 
the abolition of racial segregation in educational 
systems.” i Sir ot 

is. Civil Rights: A basic task for agitational 
and organizational activities necessary as the 
first step in our main struggle against imperial- 
ism, is to achieve the abolition of all racial 
discriminations, abolition of (Pass Laws), and 
regulations abrogating the rights of the Negro 
workers, and to achieve universal suffrage, free- 
dom of speech, freedom of workers’ press. All 
color bar and caste systems existing in South 
Africa, in the West Indies and elsewhere must 
be abolished. 

16. Self-Determination of Negroes: In South 
Africa, in the West Indies, and in the South- 
ern part of the U. S. A. the trade unions of the 
Negro workers should seek to widen the scope 
of the economic struggles of the Negro work- 
ers, transforming them into political struggles, 
with the aim of turning it ultimately into a 
combined economic and political struggle for 
power and _ self-determination. 

17. Fighting the Influence of the Church and 
of Bourgeois and Petty-Bourgeois Ideas and 
Movements: We. must combat the influence of 
the church, of bourgeois and petty-bourgeois 
ideologies and movements. The church, by of- 
fering to the Negro workers and peasants for 
the miseries they are enduring in this world 
compensation in heaven, are befogging the minds 
of the Negro workers and peasants, making 
them a helpless prey to capitalism and imperial- 
ism. The bourgeois and petty-bourgeois ideas 
and movements such as Garveyism, etc., de- 
tract the Negro workers from their fight in 
hand with the international working class, for 
their emancipation from the yoke of Capitalism 
and Imperialism. 

18. The War Danger: The International 
Trade Union Committee of Negro workers di- 
rects the attention of the Negro workers of the 
world to the war preparations, which are now 
being pushed with great energy by the im- 
perialists and their satellites. This brings the 
war danger near home to every working man 
and woman, The hatred which the imperialists 
of all countries feel for the Soviet Union makes 
it almost certain that the next war will be 
directed against the U. S. S. R.—the Father- 
land of the workers and oppressed peoples of 
the world. At the same time the political and 
economic contradictions and the clash of in- 
terestS between the different imperialist group- 
ings breed the danger of war between the im- 
perialists themselves for a redivision of the 
colonial and semi-colonial spheres of influence, 


For the Negro workers the question of the 
war danger is of paramount importance. Al- 
ready in the last war the imperialists were 
drafting millions of Negroes into their armies. 
This was done not only for the purpose of 
filling the shortage of man power experienced 
by all the combatants, but also because the im- 
perialists believed that the Negroes being back- 
ward would be more docile, more obedient and 
less liable to be influenced by revolutionary 
propaganda than the white armies; for this 
reason, they think the Negroes could be mure 
conveniently used for cannon fodder and in 
the event of revolutionary outbreaks among 
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the troops at the front or among the white 
population at the rear they could use the Negro 
troops to crush the movement. It is absolutely 
certain that in the event of another war the 
imperialists, fearing revolutionary outbreaks, 
would conscript in even greater numbers black 
and colored troops to suppress the struggles 
of workers (in France) and they would be 
used against the Chinese workers in China (by 
Great Britain.) 

The Negro workers of the world must fight 
against this menace of war: They must mobilize 
their forces in order to thwart the imperialist 


device of using black troops against the 
workers. . 
International Conference Negro 
Workers 


The trade union movement of In- 
ternational Negro Workers, through 
a provisional committee of Negro 
workers that was elected at the second 
congress of the “League Against Im- 
perialism” which took place at Frank- 
furt-on-Main, Germany, in July, 1929, 
held a conference in Hamburg, Ger- 
many, July, 1930. 

Among the reasons advanced for 
holding the conference ‘were that “the 
conditions of life of the Negro masses 
under British, French, Belgian, Portu- 
guese and American imperialist ex- 
ploitation showed clearly: 

1. That there was a. considerable 
similarity in those conditions in the 
various African colonies. 

2. That the Negro workers in the 
various colonies were isolated from 
one another and from the workers of 
other countries. 
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38. That the vast Negro masses were 
completely unorganized. 

4, That they were being politically 
misled and deceived for the benefit of 
the ‘capitalists and imperialists by 
Garveyism, pan-Africanism, national 
reformism and trade union reformism.” 

It was reported that “there were 
delegates, including a woman, from 
important unions in the United States 
of America (miners, railway workers, 
needle trades, etc.) and delegates from 
Jamaica, Nigeria, Gambia, Sierra 
Leone, the Gold Coast and from the 
former German colony of Cameroon, 
as well as a white delegate from the 
South African Negro workers’ organi- 
zations. There were no delegates pres- 
ent from the French colonies, from 
East Africa, from the Belgian and 
Portuguese territories in Africa and 
from the Latin American countries.” 

Among the problems discussed at 
the conference were: 

1. The report of the International 
Trade Union Committee of Negro 
Workers. 

2. The economic struggle and tasks 
of the working Negroes. 

3. The struggle against Forced 
Labor. 

4, The danger of war and the 
working Negroes. 

5. The programme of the Interna- 
tional Trade Union Committee of Ne- 
gro workers. 


DIVISION XXXVII 
FORCED LABOR IN AFRICA 


Question of Forced Labor Brought 
Within Sphere 'of International 
Consideration 


Lord Olivier in his recently devised 
publication, “White Capital and Col- 
ored Labor,” discusses the effects 
of Association between white people, 
commonly spoken of as representing 
European or “Western” civilization, 
but viewed especially in their economic 
activities as traders, planters, indus- 
trial organizers, employers and mas- 
ters, and people of those races that 
are popularly described as “colored,” 
when the latter are brought, by con- 
tact with white men, into the position 
of employees, wage-workers and la- 
borers, labor tenants or contract- 
bondsmen, used or sought to be used 
as assistants in, the white man’s eco- 
nomic activity. What is the white man 
going to make of the black, or the 
black of the white in industry? The 
question is one of very rapidly grow- 
ing importance. 

The great development of the de- 
liberate policy of extracting wealth 
from Africa has actually made the 
issue between Europeans and Africans 
much more visibly and distinctly one 
of “White Capital” versus ‘Colored 
Labor” than a generation ago. To 
probably most people who thought 
about it, it actually seemed to be. 
This cannot but be recognized by any- 
one who looks back on the last forty 
years’ development of imperialism: 
whether his own sympathies incline 
to the doctrine of “Britain’s unde- 
veloped estates” or to that of “Trus- 
teeship” for natives. 


(1) The question of forced labour appears 
first to have been brought within the sphere of 
international consideration on the occasion of 
the adoption, by the Peace Conference, of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and the 
mandatory system there detached from the 
former German and Turkish Empires. 


The Covenant itself makes no direct reference 
to the question, Article 22, however, speaks of 
the well-being and development of ‘‘people not 
yet able to stand by themselves under the 
strenuous conditions of the modern world” as 
being “a sacred trust of civilization,’ and Ar- 
ticle 23, lays down that the members of the 
League: 

(a) Will endeavor to secure and maintain 
fair and human conditions of labour for men, 
women and children, both in their own coun- 
tries and in all countries to which their com- 
mercial and industrial relations extend... ; 
(and will). . 








(b) Undertake to secure just treatment of 
the native inhabitants of territories under their 
control. 

(2) Some of the ideas underlying these pas- 
sages found more concrete expression insofar 
as forced labour is concerned when the terms 
of the Mandates came to be drafted. Each 
Mandate of the “B” and “C” type contains 
an article of forced labour. In the case of 
the “B’’ Mandates the formula employed is the 
following: 

The Mandatory .... 

(3) Shall prohibit all forms of forced or 
compulsory labour, except for essential public 
works and services, and then only in return for 
adequate remuneration. 

An additional clause is appended, aimed in 
part at other methods of compulsion than those 
usually associated with legalized forced labour. 
It is as follows: 

The Mandatory .... 

(4) Shall protect the natives from abuse and 
measures of fraud and force by the careful 
supervision of labour contracts and the re- 
cruiting of labour. 

In the “C” Mandates the text is drafted 
slightly differently: The Mandatory shall see 

. that no forced labour is permitted, ex- 
cept for essential public works and services, 
and then only for adequate remuneration. 

The differences of text do not appear to in- 
dicate essential differences of meaning. 

(a) The Purposes for Which Forced Labour 
May be Extracted—The texts of the Mandates 
are peremptory on the point that no forced 
labour is permissable except for essential pub- 
lic works and services. That of the Slavery 
Convention differs in several points. In the 
first place, as a “traditional provision,’’ forced 
labour for other than public purposes (i. e. for 
private employers) is permitted provided that 
progressive effort be made to put an end to 
it as soon as possible, and under certain con- 
ditions. 

The effect appears to be that in areas under 
Mandates forced labour for private employers 
is entirely prohibited, whilst states which adhere 
to the Slavery Convention may permit its tem- 
porary continuance under certain conditions 
where it still exists, but may not permit its 
development where it does not still survive, and 
may not resuscitate its practice. 

In the second place, instead of the term ‘‘es- . 
sential public works and services’ found in the 
texts of the Mandates, the Convention uses the 
wider term ‘public purposes.” : : 

(b) The Circumstances Under Which Forced 
Labour May be Extracted—On this question 
the only indication given by the texts of the 
Mandates appears to be in the use of the 
word “essential” and, as has been said above, 
no evidence is available as to what precisely 
was meant by the term, The Slavery Conven- 
tion itself contains nothing on the point, but 
the resolution of the assembly which accom- 
panied it comprises the important expression 
of opinion that ‘fas a general rule it (i.e. forced 
labour for public purposes) should not be re- 
sorted to unless it is impossible to obtain volun- 
tary labour.’ 

(d) The Question of Remuneration—On this 
to Forced Labour—This important question 
is resolved simply in the case of the areas 
under Mandate: it is the Mandatory that “shall 
prohibit all forms of forced or compulsory 
labour,” or “shall see that no forced labour is 
permitted.” 
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On the Mandatory then rests the responsi- 
bility. The convention takes the direct responsi- 
bility for local officials or authorities and 
places it upon the ‘“‘competent central authorities 
concerned.”’ * 

(d) The Question of Remuneration—On this 
point again the Mandates are peremptory; all 
forced labour is to be adequately remunerated. 
In the convention, however, it is only forced 
labour for other than public purposes which 
“shall always receive adequate remuneration;”’ 
as regards public purposes the convention itself 
is silent. The report of the Sixth Committee, 
however, explains the omission, and the Reso- 
lution on the matter indicates the opinion of 
the committee and of the Assembly, that ‘‘as 
a general rule” it “should receive adequate 
remuneration.” 

‘hese principles, in part clear, in part some- 
what nebulous, represent the result so far of 
international negotiations and discussions on 
the question of forced labour. 

National legislation and practice has in many, 
if not all, cases gone much farther, not only 
in the adoption of principles governing re- 
course to forced labour, but also, and more 
particularly, in regard to the regulation of the 
condition under which the forced labourer should 
work and the safeguards which should sur- 
round him at his task. 


Resolutions Committee Experts on 
Native Labor 


At the meeting of the Committee 
of Experts on Native Labor at its 
first session in Geneva, July 7-12, 1927, 
the following resolutions were adopted 


by the committee: 

1. In view of the continually increasing im- 
portance of the question of the conditions of 
labour in extra-Huropean areas where indus- 
trial development is still at a low state; 

And in view of the undoubted utility of the 
widest possible dissemination of reliable in- 
formation concerning the measures taken by 
the various administrations to safeguard the 
well-being of the population under their charge; 

The Committee of Experts on Native Labour 
urges the International Labour office to consider 
by what means it may be possible to secure the 
publication of complete information on ques- 
tions affecting labour conditions in such areas. 

2. This committee considers the question of 
the regulation of forced labour to be one of 
urgent importance for the safeguarding of the 
conditions of certain populations, and con- 
siders that it should be examined by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference at an early date. 

It requests the Director of International 
Labour Office to communicate this resolution 
to the governing body, which, under Article 
400 of the Treaty of Peace of Versailles, de- 
termines the Agenda of Sessions of the 
conference. 

3. That in the opinion of this committee all 
forced labour should cease at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 


Criticism Relations White Capital and 
Colored Labor 


In dealing with the relations of 
White Capital and Colored Labor, the 
Labor and Socialist International 
Congress of Brussels in August, 1928, 
formulated its criticism of those re- 


lations to the following effect: _ 
In the exercise of their policy of exploiting 

local economic resources in Imperial and Euro- 

pean interests European Governments have in 





various places used some or all the following 
means: 

(a) They have declared their own govern- 
ments the owners of all or much of these terri- 
tories, ignoring, superseding, or suspending the 
rights of the natives, in whatever form, whether 
of communal or individual ownership, these 
rights may have been established among the 
natives themselves as part of their recognized 
system of law. 

(b) European governments have sanctioned 
the enforced agreements purporting to convey 
vast areas of land or concessions of exclusive 
mineral rights made by native chiefs at ab- 
surd prices to European adventurers. 

(c) They have imposed upon’ the natives “di- 
rect taxes with a view to compelling them to 
work for Kuropeans and have exacted com- 
pulsory labour for porterage and for public 
works. 

(d) With the same object, namely, that of 

ensuing a regular and docile labour supply, 
they have imposed laws for the registration of 
natives and forbidden them to move freely about 
their own country. 
_(e) They have imposed by law  discrimina- 
tion against natives as such; forbidding the em- 
ployment of natives in skilled industries oper- 
ated by machinery. 

(f) Having established Masters’ and Ser- 
vants’ Laws requiring the employment of na- 
tives under contract for prescribed periods, they 
rendered it a criminal offense, punishable by 
fine or imprisonment, for natives to absent 
themselves from work without leave, thus de- 
priving them of the right to strike for better 
conditions: and they have prohibited by law 
meetings of natives or the discussion of 
opinions regarded by Europeans as likely to 
create disaffection of the natives against their 
employers. 


Demands of Labor and Socialist 
International Congress 

The Labor and Socialist Interna- 
tional Congress formulated demands 
on behalf of the natives which to them 
at any rate would probably appear to 
be resonable and just, and which are 
no more than would have assuredly 
been stipulated by their chiefs at the 
time that the treaties were made had 
the necessity for so doing occurred to 
and been understood by them, as a 
precaution against white men’s ideas 
of justice. 

These demands are thus formulated: 

1. That in all those territories of tropical and 
sub-tropical Africa and the Pacific, all land 
not already appropriated by Europeans shall be 
recognized as the property of the native com- 
munity. ; 

2. That every native family should be as- 
sured sufficient land for its support. 

3. That no taxes or any burdens whatsoever 
shall be imposed upon natives except for the 
administration of public services which directly 
benefit the natives. ? 

4. That no taxes should be permitted that 
a native cannot pay without leaving home to 
work for an employer. y 

5. That every form of enforced or inden- 
tured labour and every kind of taxation or 
pressure practiced for the purpose of forcing 
natives into employment shall be abolished. 

6. That no labour contracts should be en- 
forceable under the sanctions of penal law; all 
labour contracts should be made before a 
magistrate or other official of administration; 
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the labour contract should be remedied by civil 
process only. y 


7. That the recruiting and conditions of labour 
should be so regulated and inspected as to pre- 
vent industrial slavery and the economic dis- 
location of the life of the village and tribal 
communities. 

8. The congress entirely condemns the prin- 
ciple of racial discrimination in industry. 

That foreign capitalisis and planters exploit- 
ing the natural resources should be obliged to 
contribute a sufficient portion of their profits 
for the purposes of native welfare and education. 

That native agriculture and the growth of 
agriculture produce should be assisted and en- 
couraged by government. Where machinery fot 
joint production, scientific assistance, etc., are 
required, the government should supply the 
necessary capital through agricultural loan 
banks or otherwise, encourage the use of im- 
proved processes, and promote cooperation foi 
marketing. Governments should assist and en- 
courage the establishment of consumers’ co- 
operatives among the natives. 

So long as the native populations of these 
territories are not qualified effectually to con- 
trol by democratic parliamentary institutions 
the intricate mechanism of a civilized state, it 
is essential that the European exploiting class 
should not be placed in unrestricted control of 
tne local government. The judiciary and public 
administration of justice should insure that the 
natives would have equal protection before the 
law with the dominating races. 

Whenever electorial institutions exist, the 
franchise should be general and equal and the 
electoral roll a common one with mixed elec- 
torates, to the entire exclusion of privileged 
enfranchises. 

Means for promoting the hygienic welfare of 
the natives should be organized on a large 
scale. 

In all colonies the military employment of 
natives for other purposes than the défense of 
the particular territory concerned should be 
forbidden, so long as these territories do not en- 
joy full self-government. 

As regards the new system of mandates, 
the congress declares: That the principle of 
trusteeship under the League of Nations can- 
not be restricted arbitrarily to particular ter- 
ritories: it must be extended to cover all tropi- 
cal and sub-tropical Africa and similar colonies 
of primitive culture elsewhere. The right of 
the community of nations to supervise the due 
execution by the trustee of the obligation of 
the trust must be recognized. Meanwhile, the 
authority of the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission of the League of Nations should be 
strengthened, and it should hear evidence in 
support of petitions addressed to it by aggrieved 
groups in the territories-in question. 

The International Labour Office should 
elaborate a code for the protection of native 
workers which should be adopted by all state 
administering colonies as a minimum code of 
protection. The Mandates Commission of the 
League of Nations should accept the duty of 
watching the enforcement of this code in all 
mandated territories. 

In respect of all unmandated territories the 
governments concerned should accept the same 
code as a minimum and entrust the same re- 
sponsibility for watching over its enforcement 
to the Mandates Commission of the League of 
Nations. 

The Congress demands the adoption of the 
open-door policy in all colonies, absolute 
equality for the trade and industry of all na- 
tions, and, where settlement is possible without 
injury to the welfare of the native inhabitants, 
similar equality in the rights to settle.’ 
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Catholics and the Forced Labor of 
Natives 


On June 12, 1930, immediately after 
the formal opening of the fourteenth 
International Labor Conference of 
the League of Nations, an important 
Catholic deputation presented a memo- 
randum upon forced or compulsory 
labor in colonial territories. 


The Christian Democrat’s summary 
of this memorial says: 

“The Catholic memorandum on 
forced labour was drawn up by the 
Catholic Union of International 
Studies (Fribourg) with the assistance 
of a representative of the Catholic 
Council for International Relations 
(London) deputed by its Committee 
for that purpose. The other Catholic 
organizations that have adhered to the 
declaration are the Caritas Catholica 
Internationalis, the Catholic Associa- 
tion for the Protection of Young Girls, 
the Union d’Etudes des Catholiques 
Sociaux de France, the Ligue des 
Catholiques Francais pour la Justice 
Internationale and the German Cari- 
tasverband. 

“It is an eminently practical docu- 
ment, examining and criticising ar- 
ticle by article the Draft International 
Convention upon Forced Labour pre- 
pared for this year’s Labour Confer- 
ence, It is strongly in favor of a con- 
vention which would bind signatory 
states to work for the abolition of 
forced labour altogether at the ear- 
liest possible date: it urges that, mean- 
while, the strictest regulation should 
be enforced so as to reduce to a mini- 
mum the purposes for which compul- 
sory labour may lawfully be used; and 
that all these exceptions. should be 
surrounded with every kind of pre-. 
caution to safeguard the moral and 
physical well-being of the laborers. In 
particular it urges the abolition forth- 
with of forced labour for private em- 
ployers (this is directed particularly 
against practices in Portuguese col- 
onies and the Congo): the exemption 
of the whole personnel of mission 
schools and technical schools, of fath- 
ers of large families, of all who are 
too young, too old or unfit physically 
for continuous hard work. It lays 
stress particularly upon moral dangers 
of taking natives away from their 
wives in the labour gangs, and urges 
that the distances to which labourers 
should be taken in any emergency 
should be shortest possible from their 
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own ie 80° as not to break up 
family and tribal life.” 


Belgian Possessions and Forced 
Labor 

In 1920, an important colonial con- 
gress was held in Belgium. In 1926, 
six years later, the second was held. 

Socialists, clerical and liberal, noble 
and commoner, politician, student and 
industrialist joined with medicine, 
philanthropy and learning. 

The King set a high goal for Bel- 


gian colonization: 

The Congo and its inhabitants have pro- 
duced intensively and brought much money to 
the mother country; let us never forget that 
colonization must find its justification in the 
moral progress and material well being which 
it assures to the native population. 

This moral and material progress of the na- 
tives, is it not the necessary condition for ‘the 
future returns of colonial enterprises? 

We have a _ responsibility \towards these 
peoples over whom we have assumed the 
government. 

It is our duty to defend their life and pre- 
serve their health, on the one hand by the 
medical help which is being organized, and on 
the other by that modern machinery and eco- 
nomic equipment which while increasing a 
hundred-fold the production will diminish por- 
terage and those exhausting labors, which are 
one of the causes of the depopulation... 

Let us recognize also the great service ren- 
dered by our numerous missionaries, full of 
zeal and apostolic self-denial, who have 
created flourishing centers of evangelization 
and who spread the light of Christian truths 
among these primitive peoples. 

Moral progress through the schools and the 
missions, hygiene and a fight against disease 
and alcoholism, safeguards thrown around 
workmen, better food supply, organization of 
labour recruitment; all that is inscribed in the 
Government’s program, but this program ought, 
thanks to that cooperation of everyone, enter 
more into practice. 

It is the role of public opinion, it is your 
very own task gentlemen, to keep watch there. 


The minister for the colonies was 
asked for information as to the situa- 
tion in the Congo and the steps taken 
or envisaged to put an end to the 
abuses of forced labor. The question 
of forced labor was closely connected 
with the rapid industrial progress 
which had brought into being a pro- 
letariat of 500,000 in the Belgian 
Congo. In January, 1929, the Catholic 
missions in the Congo had protested 
against the excessive recruitment of 
native workers, and according to a 
pamphlet by Mr. Pierce Orts, presi- 
dent of the Belgian Red Cross and a 
member of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission, entitled Le Congo en 


1928, the abuses connected with forced 


labor had by no means disappeared. 
According to this pamphlet, death 
rates of 128 and 144 per thousand had 
been recorded in certain labor con- 
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tingents in 1927. The official report 
for the Belgian Congo for 1928 sub- 
stantiated the assertions made in the 
pamphlet. That report stated that the 
male ‘population had been decreasing 
in proportion to the number of women 
and children, as shown by the census, 
and that the percentages fixed for re- 
cruiting by the Labor Commission 
had been exceeded in some cases. In 
conclusion, the speaker proposed that 
a commission of enquiry composed of 
impartial persons should be sent to 
the Congo. 


The minister for the counties’ Mr. 
Jaspar, stated in reply that the gov- 
ernment had given constant attention 
to the question of forced labor, and 
recalled a debate which had taken 
place in the Chamber of Representa- 
tives in February 1929. On that occa- 
sion the minister had admitted that 
industrial development had gone too 
far, and that it was time to call a 
halt. Considerable progress had been 
made towards a solution of the prob- 
lem, and the practice of compulsion 
was by no means general. The grant- 
ing of concessions had been suspended 
in accordance with the views of the 
Labor Commission, and some of the 
large colonial undertakings had been 
required to assume humanitarian ob- 
ligations which, in the case of the 
Kivu concern, represented a third of 
the capital investment. The cases of 
excessive recruitment and high death 
rates mentioned in Mr. Orts’ pamphlet 
were of an exceptional nature, and 
did not represent the general situation 
in the Congo. 

In a long letter addressed to the 
minister for the colonies, Mr. Orts ad- 
duced a number of recent facts in sup- 
port of his conclusions. Although the 
Labor Commission had limited re- 
cruitment to 25 per cent of the adult 
male population, in many districts 40 
per cent, and in one district 80 per 


‘cent of all the men between 15 and 35 


years of age were in the service of 
Europeans. Although no new mining 
concessions had been granted since the 
meeting of the Labor Commission, 
the industrial development of the 
Congo did not appear to have been en- 
tirely suspended. A system of roads 
aggregating 9,800 kilometres had 
just been finished at the cost of con- 
siderable demands on the population. 
Railways were to be built which would 
call for the labor of many thousands 
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of natives, and in the Kivu district, at 
any rate, the population was already 
exhausted. Mr. Orts refused to with- 
draw the figures which he had given 
in connection with the death rate, and 
the accuracy of which had been ques- 
tioned by the minister for the colonies. 
He pointed out that the official report 
for 1928 confirmed his statement that 
_ 10,000 natives had escaped to Uganda 
to avoid the excessive demands made 
on them. Contrary to the statement of 
Mr. Jasper, forced labor was utilized 
in all parts of the Belgian colonies ex- 
cept Ruanda-Urundi. 

The abuses had continued since 
1928. The letter referred to workers 
recruited in 1929 to work on the road 
from Lubera to Rutshuru. Villages 
were subject to requisitions recalling 
a state of war, and the country had 
been drained dry. Mr. Orts stated in 
conclusion that the present moment 
was a crisis in Belgian colonial policy, 
and that there was no better plan than 
to set up a competent commission to 
study the situation on the spot and 
make proposals. 

Mr. Crockaert in reply to a proposal 
that a Commission of Enquiry be ap- 
pointed for investigation of conditions 
in the Belgian Congo stated that the 
proposal was belated due to the fact 
that the Colonial Congresses in 1920, 
1923 and 1926 had taken measures 
to alleviate conditions relating to 
labor, health and social welfare, and 
that arguments based on conditions 
there were now obsolete. 

Colonel Pierson, of the Colonial 
Forces, refuting the statement of Mr. 
Orts that 10,000 natives escaped from 
the Belgian Congo to Uganda in 1928 
in order to avoid excessive demands 
made on them, states that this move- 
ment was due to lack of work in the 
Congo territory; also that this num- 
ber was excessive as the entire popu- 
lation of the area under discussion 
was hardly more than the number 
given. 

Forced Labor in Portuguese 
Territory 


The application of the provisions of 








the Portuguese Labor Code of Decem- 


ber 6, 1928, under which forced labor 
in the interest of private persons is 
abolished was suspended in the colony 
of Mozambique until the next harvest. 
Merchants in Mozambique expressed 
grave misgivings as to the conse- 
quences which would result from the 
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carrying of these provisions into 


. -effect. 


The Federation of Merchants of 
Mozambique, holding that these con- 
sequences will gravely affect the 
economic life of the colony, submitted 
to the Governor-General in July 1929 
a petition urging that the new Native 
Labor Code should not be put into 
effect until important amendments had 
been made in it, and that the moral 
obligation of the natives to work 
should be clearly defined. 

The Federation of Merchants con- 
sidered that this obligation cannot be 
held to be fulfilled unless natives who 
refused to work of their own free will 
are compelled to perform forced labor 
for a period of from six to nine 
months. The Federation also considers 
that natives who hire themselves out 
outside the colony should on their re- 
turn be forbidden to emigrate again 
until they have fulfilled the obligation 
to labor referred to above. 


The petition of the Federation laid 
special emphasis on the fact that la- 
bor is a duty for every human being, 
to whatever race he may belong, and 
that it is essential that this obligation 
should be upheld by legal sanctions, 
which are not at present provided by 
the new legislation. 


The Anti-Slavery Reporter and Abo- 
rigines’ Friend in its issue of October, 
1930 states that: 

The British Foreign Office has is- 
sued an interesting trade report writ- 
ten by Consul General, Mr. Small- 
bones, in Loanda. Although this report 
deals primarily with trade and indus- 
try, it has in it one or two striking 
features dealing with labor and taxa- 
tion, both of which are linked together . 
in the Portuguese Angola administra- 
tion. 

“The wages payable to native la- 
bourers under contract are fixed by 
government. The hut tax at present 
is about equal to the salary for four 
months. These wages are low in pro- 
portion to the tax and they are also 
low in proportion to the price of trade 
goods. Generally, the natives can grow 
or gather enough produce for sale to 
the trades to pay the tax and to buy 
their necessities, and they have little 
economic incentive to hire themselves 
out for these wages. The intervention 
of the authorities, therefore, becomes 
necessary to supply the plantations 
with labour.” 
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The last senténée puts into official 
language the overwhelming evidence 
of private correspondence to the effect 
that the Portuguese Administration of 
Angola is now openly using the forces 
at its disposal to compel natives to 
work for plantation owners, and thus 
we get a violation of one of the main 
principles of the Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention and the new Forced Labor 
Convention, in which forced labor 
for private profits is condemned as 
being barely, if at all, distinguishable 
from slavery. It will be remembered 
that the late Lord Cromer laid down 
the doctrine which is supported by 
Lord Lugard, that forced labor for 
private profit is slavery. 

British Colonial Territory and Forced 
Labor 

Under date of March 28, 1929, a 
Native Authority Ordinance was ga- 
zetted in North Rhodesia, providing 
inter alia, that the native authorities 
should be empowered to issue orders 
for the levying of paid force labor 
for essential public works and services. 

No person may be required to work 
on such labor for a longer period 
than sixty days in any one year, or 
if he is fully employed in any other 
work or has been so employed for a 
period of three months in the year, 
or if he is otherwise exempted under 
directions of the governor. Orders 
may similarly be issued for the making 
and maintenance of inter-village roads, 
the extermination or prevention of 
pests and the cultivation of land to 
secure the natives an adequate food 
supply. A native is liable to a fine 
not exceeding five pounds or to im- 
prisonment not exceeding three 
months or to both fine and imprison- 
ment, if he fails to obey any such 
order, 

A second ordinance gazetted in 
Northern Rhodesia on March 28, 1929, 
establishes measures for the repres- 
sion of vagrancy similar in some re- 
spects to those in force in Kenya and 
South West Africa. A magistrate may 
order a convicted vagrant to find work 
within a definite time or to return to 
his village or to be detained in a house 
of detention. Every person detained 
in a house of detention may be put to 
labor and the superintendents are 
instructed to use their best endeavors 
to obtain suitable employment for the 
vagrants in their charge. 

In the British House of Commons 
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on January 23, 1930, in answer to a 
question whether forced labor was 
being employed on the construction of 
the new Jinja Kampala Railway in 
Uganda, the Under-Secretary of State 
for the colonies explained that the 
Kabaka of Buganda, through whose 
territory the railway under construc- 
tion runs, was anxious to avoid the 
importation of labor from other dis- 
tricts and had made it known through 
the channels of the native government 
that it was his wish that his people 
should undertake the work, with the 
result that no difficulty had been ex- 
perienced in obtaining volunteers. 


The Under-Secretary added that the 
criterion which distinguishes forced 
from voluntary labor is that forced 
labor is exacted under the menace of 
a penalty for its non-performance, and 
while it was no doubt the case that 
the Kabaka’s wish was regarded by 
the majority of the Baganda as tanta- 
mount to a command, it was not an 
order enforceable at law. Unfortunate- 
ly, a few persons had been punished in 
the native courts for refusing to work 
on the railway before the matter came 
to the notice of the district officers, 
who took action as was possible. The 
Government of Uganda, the Under- 
Secretary declared, recognized that 
such prosecutions are inconsistent with 
the laws and steps have been taken 
to prevent as far as possible any 
recurrence. 

On December 31, 1927, a circular 
(No. 88 of 1927) was issued contain- 
ing instructions regarding the employ- 
ment of communal ‘labor by native 
authorities in Tanganyika. Section 3 
of this circular lays down the prin- 
ciple that “when the service required 
is one which in a civilized country 
would be performed by a local au- 
thority against a rate paid by the in- 
dividual, unpaid labour may for the 
present be requisitioned, but our policy 
should be gradually to substitute pay- 
ment in money instead of in labour 
(still retaining power to compel la- 
bour if it is not forthcoming.) The 
payment might be in the form of a 
small addition to the tax to be re- 
tained by the Native Administration.” 

In this connection, it is of interest 
to note that the Sukuma Council 
Budget for 1928-29 provides for the 
payment of sanitation laborers. 

In Section 5 and 5 of the circular it 
is emphasized that except in the above 
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instance the previous sanction of the 
governor is required in every case be- 
fore labor is requisitioned, and that 
in principle the native should dis- 
charge all his obligations through the 
medium of a tax. 

Requisitioned Labor 

With three exceptions, no labor 
was to be requisitioned by a govern- 
ment department without the express 
consent of the governor in ‘each case. 
The exceptions were: 

(a) The employment of porters for 
the transport of public stores or for 
government employees travelling on 
duty; 

(b) The loading and unloading of 
steamers in cases of emergency; 

(c) Emergency work, such as the 
saving of a bridge or railway embank- 
ment when there is not time to apply 
for the governor’s approval. The 
second of the above exceptions was 
disallowed being just over six days. 


Forced Labor in French West and 
Equatorial Africa 

It is reported that in the past, a large num- 
ber of trading, transport, and agricultural firms 
in West Africa have relied upon the govern- 
ment for labor. It is customary for the ad- 
ministration to furnish commercial houses with 
Jaborers to unload the ships which come up the 
river to Koalack in Senegal. ‘ 

he administration also requires each district 
in the vicinity to furnish a regular number of 
men to the Compagnie des Cultures Tropicales 
en Afrique—an agricultural concern. 

The system “of recruiting remains what it 
was during the military occupation. It is the 
system followed to carry out important public 
works—the system or requisition.. This is de- 
fensible when it is a question of providing labor 
for public works—but for a work of agricul- 
tural plantations, it is an absurd system which 
is only justified by custom and also by the 
brutal fact that it alone until now has given 
results. 

Dissatisfied with the recruiting ef- 
forts of the government of West Af- 
rica, and inspired by the example of 
military conscription, the Chamber of 
Commerce of Bamako prepared a 
memorandum demanding the creation 
of a labor army. Before being forced 
into such an army, the natives should 
be given the opportunity of signing 
five or ten years labor contracts either 
with the government or private em- 
ployers. Commenting upon this plan, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Sudan 
premised his conclusions by saying: 
“Our regard for individual liberty can- 
not admit the idea of compulsory 
labor. But it is certain that our Afri- 
can population can and should contri- 
bute to the development of their coun- 
try and furnish France with the raw 
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materials for which she has such a 


‘pressing need.” He stated that the 


present economic war was as harsh 
as the World War, the winning of 
which was a vital question for France. 
He, therefore, proposed that the “sec- 
ond portion” of men called in the 
military conscription and who now 
are exempt from service, should be 
put into a labor corps for a period of 
three years where they could be at 
the disposition either of the govern- 
ment or private individuals. An addi- 
tional advantage of this scheme would 
be that teachers could teach these men 
“some elements of French.” 

If the natives were allowed to 
choose, the governor believed they 
would nearly all prefer to enter a 
labor army where they could work 
near their homes than military ser- 
vice, which meant service overseas. If 
they had this opportunity, the streams 
of emigration to Gambia, the Gold 
Coast and Nigeria could be stopped. 
The governor estimated that such a 
plan would furnish French West Af- 
rica with some forty or forty-five 
thousand laborers a year. The French 
government finally accepted in a modi- 
fied form the labor army idea of the 
governor of the Sudan in a decree of 
June 8, 1926, relating to Madagascar 
and October, 1926, relating to West 
Africa. These decrees provide that the 
men in the second contingent may be 
convoked to “participate in the exe- 
cution of general works, necessary to 
the economic development of the 
Colony.” 


In 1926, the government established 
in each colony of West Africa a labor 
office “whose mission shall be to facil- 
itate the relations between employers 
and native workers,” and to carry on 
“propaganda appropriate to satisfy 
the needs of commercial, industrial, 
and agricultural enterprises.” 

While the industrialization of French 
West Africa has not reached the point 
where native labor unions have been 
formed, strikes and other manifesta- 
tions of discontent have, nevertheless, 
occurred, notably on the Thies-Niger 
railway. Two such incidents in which 
European and native employees both 
joined, occurred in 1925 and led to 
increase in pay. At the end of the 
year, a more serious incident, termed 
a “rebellion,” occurred among the 
Bambara people working for the rail- 
way. According to a government re- 
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port, the head of the service was ac- 
customed to strike the lazy and negli- 
gent workers with a riding whip. This 
method of chastisement did not lead 
to protests; but when the European 
overlord ties three Bambaras to a 
stake—men whom he thought were 
agitators—the “false rumor” spread 
that the leaders had been killed, and 
the camp fell into panic. Calm was 
only established as a result of the in- 
tervention of a detachment of tirail- 
leurs led by the manager who also 
happened to be an officer in the 
colonial troops. 

The fourth congress of the French 
General Confederation of “Unitary” 
Labor, which met in September 1927, 
adopted the following programme for 
the protection of native labor: 

(1) Increase of wages. 

(2) Enforcement of the eight-hour day, by 
the application to the colonies of the public ad- 
ministrative decrees enforcing the Act of 
March 21, 1919, in France. 

(3) For equal work, wages equal to those of 
European workers in the colony. 

(4) Abolition of collective recruitment for 
emigration, and establishment of complete free- 
dom of emigration. 

(s) Institution of the weekly rest. 

(6) Repeal of the decrees of June 3 and 
October 31, 1926, employing in the labour 
contingents, conscripts from Madagascar and 
French West Africa. 

(7) Extension to colonial workers of safe- 
guards at least equivalent to those provided by 
legislation in France, as regards health condi- 
tions, the protection of labour and industrial 
accidents. 

(8) Protection of women and juvenile work- 
ers, and extension to them of the principle of 
“Equal pay for equal work.” 

(9) Repeal of the so-called “Native” Acts. 

(10) The legal recognition of trade unions, 
complete freedom of trade union combination 
and the right to strike, for native workers in 
all colonies and protectorates. 

_ (11) Respect for complete freedom of asso- 
ciation for all, Europeans and natives, in those 
colonies where trade unions are controlled by 
the Act of 1884. 

The French League for Promoting the Rights 
of Individuals and Citizens (League des Droits 
de Homme et du Citoyen) forwarded a letter 
to the minister for the colonies on November 
WH) 19275 drawing his attention to the cruel 
treatment inflicted on natives in certain parts 
of French Equatorial Africa as contrary to the 
rights of individuals. 


The League distinguishes between 
two kinds of abuses: 

“On the one hand, there are acts 
which in their inception are not of an 
illegal nature, orders which would 
have been permissible if they had 
been wisely executed, but which were 
rendered objectionable due to methods 
used by: officials in carrying them out; 
for example, requisitions of labour 
porterage, cultivation and sanitary 
work. On the other hand, there are 
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acts which are essentially indefensible 
and which are not justified by any 
legislation; for example, assault and 
cruelty carried to the extent of mur- 
der and massacre. 

“The League requests the minister 
for the colonies to undertake an en- 
quiry on the subject. This should take 
the form of a travelling commission of 
enquiry to look into every phase of 
the existing system of abuses in 
French Equatorial Africa and decide 
on the penalties to be inflicted.” 

Three Orders dated February 28, 
1929, have been issued for the regu- 
tion of native labor in the district of 
Dakar, West Africa, and its de- 
pendencies. 

The first of these orders is that no 
native may be engaged as a worker 
until he has attained the age of 18 
years, unless he is employed as an ap- 
prentice. The maximum working hours 
are fixed at eight per day, not includ- 
ing the rest period. p 

The second order fixes the mini- 
mum daily wage for native workers 
at seven francs. 

Finally, the third order fixes the 
amount and nature of the food ration 
for native workers and the conditions 
to be observed in connection with 
camps and other places in which the 
workers are lodged. 

Liberia and Forced Labor 


In 1928, charges of forced labor 
and slavery in Liberia were made. 

Thomas J. R. Faulkner, of Monrovia, 
Liberia, in a letter of June 20, 1929, 
to Sir Eric Drummond, secretary- 
general of the League of Nations, 


charged that: 
The natives of Liberia are forced to work 
on the roads under the following. conditions: 
1. They are forced to work nine months of 


the year. z , 
Saither are compelled to furnish their own 


tools. ; " 
3. They receive no compensation whatever 


for roadwork. : ; 
4. They are compelled to furnish their own 


food. : 

5. They are compelled to furnish food, i. e., 
rice and palm oil, to the commissioner and to 
the soldiers who act as overseers. ( ; 

6. Upon failure of the chief of a tribe to 
supply the demanded number of men, he is 
at once heavily fined and forced to pay cash 
forthwith or go to jail. Often these men are 
compelled to pawn their wives and children to 
get the money to pay these fines. 

7. For the most trival thing the laborers are 
‘ned small sums and forced to pay in cash, 
which is quite an impossibility. Phey often 
have to sell their food, which they have brought 
long distances, to get the money to meet these 
fines. 

8. It is said that men on the roads are 
whipped so severely’ that they die from’ the 
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injuries, but because high officials are implicated 
in it has never been possible to get a report of 
the facts. The natives, of course, are afraid 
to inform against these powerful men. 

As a result of this system of forced labor, 
the natives are leaving the country in large 
numbers, 

Coupled with this condition of forced labor 
in Liberia, is the even more pernicious prac- 
tice of shipping jaborers to the island of Fer- 
nado Po. 


The legislature endeavored to put a stop’ to 
this shipment of laborers out of Liberia, but 
the counties of Sino and Maryland refused to 
be included in the law, since the vice-president 
and post-master-general are the shipping agents 
from those counties. 

Thus, the law fell short of its final object 
and affected only the counties of Cape Mount, 
Grand Basa, and Monserrado. But even in these 
three counties the law is evaded. 

An International Commission of 
Inquiry Instituted—At the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference at Geneva 
in 1929, the Liberian delegate denied 
these charges. He asserted that all 
such labor was paid and that road 
construction was carried out by “com- 
panies working freely and voluntarily 
without any constraint.” The charges, 
nevertheless, persisted; and as a re- 
sult, the President of the Republic of 
Liberia proposed the setting up of a 
Commission of Inquiry. In August, 
1929, in response to this request, an 
International Commission was ap- 
pointed, consisting of three persons: 
Dr. Cuthbert Christie, chairman of 
the Commission, appointed by the 
League of Nations; Charles S. John- 
son, director of the department of 
social science, Fisk University, ap- 
pointed by the United States Depart- 
ment of State, and Arthur Barclay, 
former President of the Republic of 
Liberia, representing Liberia. Profes- 
sor John F. Matheus of West Virginia 
State College was appointed secretary 
of the Commission. 

When the members of the Commis- 
sion arrived in Liberia, President 
King, on April 7, 1930, issued the 
following proclamation: 

WHEREAS, in consequence of representa- 
tions having been made against the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Liberia in relation to 
slavery and forced labour, the President of the 
Republic of Liberia proposed the setting up ot 
a Commission of Enquiry to investigate the 
alleged existence in Liberia of these social con- 
ditions, and in pursuance of said proposal and 
for the purpose of assuring an impartial en- 
quiry and an authoritative report, did request 
the Secretariat of the League of Nations and 
the Governmient of the United States of Ameri- 
ca to nominate each a member to serve on the 


said Commission so proposed to be set up by 
the Government of Liberia; and 

WHEREAS, the Legislature of the Republic 
of Liberia by a JOINT’ RESOLUTION of 
the Senate and House of Representatives ap- 
proved December 12, 1929, did confirm said 
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action of the President of the Republic and did 
authorize him to take all proper steps to et: 
fectuate the object of the proposed Commission 
of Enquiry; and 

WHEREAS, in pursuance of the request 
made as aforesaid to the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations and to the Government of 
the United States of America, which nomina- 
tions were accepted by the Government of the 
Republic of Liberia, that is to say: 

Dr. Charles S. Johnson, on the part 

of the United States, and 

Dr. Cuthbert Christy, on the part of the 
League of Nations; 

Now, therefore, I, Charles Dunbar Burgess 
King, President of the Republic of Liberia, do 
hereby proclaim and give notice to the people 
of Liberia and to all residents within the 
borders of the Republic, . | the Commission 
of Enquiry composed as follows: EHes 

On the ae 4 of the Republic of Liberia, 

The Honorable Arthur Barclay; 

On the part of the Government of the 

United States, 

Dr. Charles S. Johnson; F é 

On the part of the League of Nations, 

Dr. Cuthbert Christy; 
has this day been constituted and set up under 
the chairmanship of the Representative of the 
League of Nations with full authority to en- 
quire into all matters coming within the scope 
of the terms of reference furnished them in 
relation to the alleged existence in the Repub- 
lic of Liberia of slavery as a factor in the 
social and industrial economy of the Republic, 
and of forced labour otherwise than is sanc- 
tioned in the International Slavery Convention 
of 1926. To which end the said Commission of 
Enquiry by virtue of the provisions of an Act 
of the Legislature of Liberia approved De- 
cember 6, 1926, is empowered to summon wit- 
nesses; to administer oaths and take testimony; 
to compel the attendance of witnesses; and to 
punish for contempts. 

And I do hereby call upon all citizens loyally 
to appear before the said commission when 
duly summoned and to comport themselves in 
such manner as may facilitate the Enquiry; and 
towards that end I do advise that at no public 
meetings held during the life of Commission 
shall be discussed any matters coming within 
the purview of the Commission of Enquiry as 
the herein set forth. 

GIVEN under my hand and the Seal of the 
Republic at the City of Monrovia this 7th day 
of April in (L. S.) the year of our Lord One 
thousand nine hundred and thirty and of the 
Republic the Eighty-third. 


Cc. D. B. KING 
By the President: 
EDWIN BARCLAY, 
Secretary of State. 

The Commission concluded its in- 
quiry. and on September 8, 1930 sub- 
mitted its report. The findings of the 
Commission and a summary of its 
suggestions and recommendations fol- 
low: 

THE COMMISSION’S FINDINGS 

(a) Whether slavery as defined in the Anti- 
Slavery Convention in facts exists in the 
Republic: 

The. Commission finds that although classic 
slavery carrying the idea of slave markets and 
slave dealers no longer exists as such in the 
Republic of Liberia, slavery as defined by the 
(1926) Anti-Slavery Convention does exist 
in so far as inter- and intra-tribal domestic slav- 
ery exists. Pawning is also recognized in the 
social economy of the Republic. 
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(b) Whether this system is participated in or 
encouraged by the Government of the Republic. 

The: Commission finds that domestic slavery 
is discouraged by the government in that any 
slave who appeals to the courts for release may 
be granted his freedom of a writ of Habeas 
Corpus or upon direct proceedings against his 
master or owner. Evidence before the Com- 
mission showed that in some cases domestic 
slaves have obtained their freedom upon 
evidence of ill-treatment. 

(c) Whether and what leading citizens of the 
country participate therein. 

The Commission finds that there has been 
no evidence that leading citizens of the coun- 
try participate in domestic slavery, but there 
is evidence that some Americo-Liberians take 
natives as pawns, and in some instance have 
criminally abused the system for personal ends 
by taking women as pawns and using them to 
attract male laborers to their land. : 

(d). To what extent compulsory — labor 
exists as a factor in the social and industrial 
economy of the state, either for public or 
private purposes, and if it does exist, in what 
manner it has been recruited and employed 
whether for public or private purposes. 

The Commission finds that forced labour 
has been made use of in Liberia chiefly for 
motor road construction, for building civil 
compounds and military barracks, etc., and for 
porterage. That this labour has been wastefully 
recruited and used, frequently under condi- 
tions involving systematic intimidation and ill- 
treatment on the part of government officials, 
messengers and frontier force soldiers. That 
labour recruited by county superintendents and 
district commissioners for public purposes in 
many instances has been diverted to private 
use on the farms and plantatioms of high gov- 
ernment officials and private citizens. That 
none of this labour has been paid, though paid 
labour may exist on the plantation; on the 
other hand, in Maryland some of it has been 
made to pay large sums to the plantation own- 
ers to be released from a term of unpaid and 
unfedi labor. 

(e) Whether shipment of contract laborers 
to Fernando Po under the terms of arrange- 
ment with Spain, or shipment of such labourers 
to the Congo or any other foreign parts is as- 
sociated with slavery, and whether the method 
employed in recruiting such labourers carries 
any compulsion. 

The Commission finds that a large propor- 
tion of the contract labourers shipped to Fer- 
nando Po and French Gabum from southern 
counties of Liberia has been recruited under 
conditions of criminal compulsion scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from slave raiding and slave trad- 
ing, frequently by misrepresenting the desti- 
nation. 

(£) Whether the labour employed for private 
purposes on privately owned or leased planta- 
tions is recruited by voluntary enlistments or is 
forcibly impressed for this service by the 
Liberian Government or by its authority. 

The Commission finds that labour employed 
for private purposes on privately owned plan- 
tations has been impressed for this service on 
the authority of high government officials. That 
there is no evidence that the Firestone Planta- 
tions Company consciously employs any but 
voluntary labour on its leased rubber planta- 
tations; but this, however, was not always the 
case when recruiting was subject to govern- 
ment regulation, over which the company had 
little control. That all the company’s labor- 
ers are free to terminate their employment at 


will. 
(g) Whether the Liberian Government has 
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at any time given sanction or approval to the 
recruiting of labour with the aid and assistance 
of the Liberian Frontier Force or other persons 
holding official positions or in government em- 
ploy, or private individuals have been impli- 
cated in such recruiting with or without gov- 
ernmental approval. 

The Commission finds that Vice-President 
‘Yancey and other high officials of the Liberian 
Government, as well as county superintendents 
and district commissioners have given their 
sanction for the compulsory recruitment of 
labour for road construction, for shipment 
abroad and other work, by the aid and assis- 
tance of the Liberian Frontier Force; and have 
condoned the utilization of this Force for pur- 
poses of physical compulsion on road construc- 
tion, for the intimidation of villagers, for the 
humiliation and degradation of chiefs, for the 
imprisonment of inhabitants, and for the con- 
veying of gangs of captured natives to the 
coast, there guarding them till the time of 


shipment. 
SUGGESTIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

I. Abandonment of the policy of 
doors.” 

II. Extension of education to all alike. 
IlI. Native policy to be reconstructed by: 

(a) Barrier between civilized and uncivilized 
being broken down; 

(b) Abandoning the policy of suppressing 
the aboriginal people; 

(c) Humiliation and degradation of chiefs to 
cease; 

(d) Tribal authority of chiefs to be re-es- 

tablished. . 
IV. Reorganization of Interior Administration 
by removal of the present five district com- 
missioners or district administrators. These 
would be assisted by assistant commissioners 
who might be selected from the Republic or 
from America. It is thought that the senior 
commissioners be either European or American. 
These officers to be selected by some form of 
civil service examination which might be 
held in Europe and America, and since the 
general standards required will be that of 
Europe and America it might be undesirable 
to admit as a candidate any youth or person 
who had not visited one or other continent. 

(b) Re-arrangement of the political divisions 
of the country. This would be brought about by 
incorporating the five hinterland districts with 
the nearby coastal county, so as to cause each 
of the counties to extend as provinces from the 
coast to the limits of the hinterland and their 
administration be incorporated with that of 
the senior commissioner who would be respon- 
sible only to the president. 

V. Pawning and domestic slavery to be made 
illegal as a preliminary to total abolition. 

VI. Shipment of laborers to Ferdando Po to 
cease. 

VII. The ambitious road programme of the 
Department of Public Work should be cur- 
tailed, if not closed down entirely, except 
in Monsterado County where it can be done 
under more efficient supervision. 

VIII. Stricter control of the Frontier Force. 

IX. That Section 1082 of the Revised: 
Status be so amended as to delete the follow- 
ing clauses with regard to the duties of the 
Liberian Frontier Force: 

In keeping roads open to trade and travel, 
and in enforcing such laws and regulations as 
are or that may hereafter be passed, relative 
to the aboriginal population . . . and in laying 
out a road from the interior to the coast. 

xX. American immigration be encouraged as 
tending to open up educational links with 
American trade affairs. 


“Closed 
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The report of the International 
Commission of Enquiry in Liberia, 
was considered by the Council of the 
League of Nations during sittings held 
on January 22 and 24, 1931. The Coun- 
cil decided to set up a small commit- 
tee, selected from among its own 
members, to consider in what manner 
it may be possible to assist the Li- 
berian Government to carry out its 
decision to give effect to the recom- 
mendations and suggestions of the 
International Commission of Enquiry. 
Among the matters which the Coun- 
cil Committee will examine will be the 
question of the administrative assis- 
tance necessary for giving effect to 
the social reforms suggested by the 
Commission of Enquiry and the ques- 
tion of financial and public health as- 
sistance with the same object. 

The Committee consists of repre- 
sentatives of Liberia, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Poland, 
and Venezuela. The government of the 
United States also agreed to take 
part in its work. 

The Liberian Government declared 
its readiness to accept “administra- 
tive assistance” of the League in car- 
rying out the reforms recommended 
by the Commission of Enquiry into 
the question of slavery in Liberia. 

On March 3, 1981, the Committee 
adopted the following resolutions: 

The Committee is of the opinion 
that the advice of technical experts 
competent in general administrative, 
financial, and’ health matters will be 
necessary to draw up a concrete plan 
of assistance to be given to the Li- 
berian Government. The Committee 
decides to invite M. Brunot as expert 
in general administration; M. Lig- 
thart as expert in finance, and asks 
the secretary-general to request the 
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Health Organization of the League to 
designate an expert in health matters. 

These experts will proceed as soon 
as possible to Liberia to study the 
present situation on the spot, and in 
close touch with the Liberian Govern- 
ment. It will be for the experts to 
suggest in what practical manner it 
would be possible to assist the Li- 
berian Government. They will, 
amongst other matters, examine the 
question of administrative assistance 
necessary to give effect to the social 
reforms suggested by the permission 
of Enquiry, and also the question of 
public health assistance and of the 
financial provision required in order 
to carry out these reforms. 

The experts will advise on the gen- 
eral lines on which the reforms should 
proceed after examining the possi- 
bility of preceeding by stages. 

The experts may make interim re- 
ports, and shall make a final report 
to the Committee of the Council on 
the results of their mission. Such re- 
ports will be communicated to the 
Liberian Government. It will, no doubt, 
be necessary to consult the Financial 
Committee and the Health Committee 
respectively in regard to those parts 
of their report or reports which refer 
to those subjects. 

The Liberian Government will en- 
sure every facility and assistance to 
the experts, and will supply them with 
all information which they may re- 
quire. 

In view of the importance of estab- 
lishing health conditions in which the 
various experts could carry out their 
inquiries the Committee resolved to 
ask the Colonel Office to place at the 
disposal of the Committee an officer | 
of the British West African Medical 
Service. 


DIVISION XXXVIII 
SLAVERY IN AFRICA 


The League of Nations and Slavery 

“Drafted Convention Slavery — 
Adopted by the Assembly of the 
League of Nations, September 25, 
1926. 

Preamble 

Whereas, the signatories of the Gen- 
eral Act of the Brussels Conference 
of 1889-90 declared that they were 
equally animated by the firm inten- 
tion of putting an end to the traffic 
in African slaves; 

Whereas, the signatories of the Con- 
vention of Saint Germain-en-Laye of 
1919 to revise the General Act of Ber- 
lin in 1885 and the General Act and 
Declaration of Brussels of 1890 af- 
firmed their intention of securing the 
complete suppression of slavery in all 
its forms and of the slave trade by 
land and sea; 

Desiring to complete and extend the 
work accomplished under the Brussels 
Act and to find a means of giving 
practical effect throughout the world 


to such intentions as were expressed: 


in regard to slave trade and slavery by 
the signatories of the Convention of 
Saint Germain-en-Laye; 

Have decided to conclude a Conven- 
tion and have accordingly appointed 
their plenipotentiaries. 

Who, having communicated their 
full powers, have agreed as follows: 
Article 1 

For the purposes of the present con- 
vention, the following definitions are 
agreed upon: 

1. Slavery is the status or condition 
of a person over whom any or all of 
the powers attaching to the right of 
ownership are exercised. 

2. The slave trade includes all acts 
involved in the capture, acquisition 
or disposal of a person with intent to 
reduce him to slavery; all acts in- 
volved in the acquisition of a slave 
with a view to selling or exchanging 
him; all acts of disposal by sale or ex- 
change of a slave acquired with a view 
to being sold or exchanged, and, in 
general, every act of trade or trans- 
port in slaves. 

Article 2 

The High Contracting Parties un- 
dertake, each in respect of the terri- 
tories placed under its sovereignty, 
jurisdiction, protection or tutelage, so 





far as they have not already taken the 
necessary steps: 


(a) To prevent and suppress the 
slave trade: 


(b) To bring about progressively 
and as soon as possible the disappear- 
ance of slavery in every form, notably 
in the case of domestic slavery and 
similar conditions. 


‘ Article 3 

The High Contracting Parties un- 
dertake to adopt all appropriate meas- 
ures with a view to preventing and 
suppressing the embarkation, disem- 
barkation and transport of slaves in 
their territorial waters and upon ves- 
sels flying their respective flags. 

The High Contracting Parties fur- 
ther recognize the value of separate 
agreements between the powers con- 
ferring on their warships, in certain 
zones in which they may consider the 
existence of traffic in slaves to be a 
possibility, special rights enabling 
them to prevent and suppress the said 
traffic on vessels flying the flag of any 
of the powers which are parties to 
such agreements. The High Contract- 
ing Parties undertake to communicate 
to each other agreements which may 
be concluded for this purpose. 


Article 4 
The High Contracting Parties shall 
give to one another every assistance 
with the object of securing the aboli- 
tion of slavery and the slave trade. 
Article 5 
Those of the High Contracting 
Parties whose laws do not at present 
make adequate provision for the pun- 
ishment of infractions of laws and 
regulations enacted with a view to 
giving effect to the purpose of the 
present Convention undertake to adopt 
or to propose adoption by their re- 
spective legislatures the necessary 
measures in order that severe penal- 
ties may be imposed in respect of such 
infractions. 
Article 6 
The High Contracting Parties recog- 
nize that recourse to compulsory or 
forced labour may have grave conse- 
quences and undertake, each in re- 
spect of the territories placed under 
its sovereignty, jurisdiction, protec- 
tion or tutelage, to take all necessary 
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measures to prevent conditions analo-, 
gous to those of slavery or resulting 
from compulsory or forced labour. 

It is agreed that: 

(1) In principle, compulsory or 
forced labour may only be exacted for 
public purposes; 

(2) In territories in which compul- 
sory or forced labour for other than 
public purposes still survives, the 
High Contracting Parties shall endea- 
vor progressively and as soon as pos- 
sible to put an end to the practice. So 
long as such forced or compulsory 
labour exists, this labour shall in- 
variably be of an exceptional charac- 
ter, shall always receive adequate re- 
muneration, and shall not involve the 
removal of the labourer from their 
‘usual place of residence. 

(8) In all cases, the responsibility 
for any recourse to compulsory or 
forced labour shall rest with the cen- 
tral authorities of the territories 
concerned. 

Article 7 


The High Contracting Parties un- 
dertake to communicate to each other 
and to the secretary-general of the 
League of Nations any laws and regu- 
lations which they may enact with a 
view to the application of the provi- 
sions of the present Convention. 

Article 8 

All the provisions of international 
conventions of a general character 
anterior to the date of the present 
convention shall be regarded as abro- 
gated, in so far as they relate to mat- 
ters dealt with in the present Conven- 
tion and bind in their relations with 
each other the powers which are 
parties to the said Convention. 

Article 9 

Any of the High Contracting Par- 
ties may declare that its signature, 
ratification or adhesion shall not be 
binding as regards the enforcement 
of the provisions of certain of the 
Articles of this Convention either upon 
the whole or upon any of the terri- 
tories placed under its sovereignty, 
jurisdiction or protection. 

Any High Contracting Party which 
has made such a declaration may sub- 
sequently and in conformity with the 
provisions of Article 10 adhere unre- 
‘servedly to the present Convention in 
respect of any of the excluded terri- 
tories; it shall endeavor to ensure such 
adhesion with the least possible delay 
in respect of all the excluded terri- 
tories. 
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Article 10 

The High Contracting Parties shall 
make every effort to induce other 
states to adhere to the present 
Convention. 

Such adhesion shall be notified to 
the secretary-general of the League 
of Nations and through him to all the 
signatory or adherent states. 

Article 11 

The present Convention, the French 
and English texts of which shall both 
be deemed authentic, shall be ratified. 
It shall bear this day’s date. 

The instruments of ratification shall 
be deposited at the office of the secre- 
tary-general of the League of Nations, 
who shall immediately notify the 
signatory or adherent powers of such 
deposit. 

The Convention shall come into force 
in respect of each signatory power 
three months after the date on which 
such power has deposited its ratifi- 
cation.” 

Slavery in Sierra Leone 

Sir Ransford Slater stated, in 1926, 
that when he became governor of 
Sierra Leone in 1922, he was surprised 
to find that “of all colonies, having 


‘regard to the history of its first 


settlers, there should still exist, even 
in its hinterland, an admitted form of 
slavery.” The legal status of slavery 
was not abolished, as was shown by 
the facts that the law fixed a price 
for redemption of slaves, and per- 
mitted slaves to pass to the heir— 
though bequests of slaves were ille- 
gal. He discovered that there was a 
total absence of any public opinion 
against slavery, even among the 
churches and missions, which had 
made no representations, so far as he 
could find. It appeared that neither © 
masters nor slaves saw anything 
wrong in domestic servitude; that “no 
semblance of scandal’? was attached to 
the type of domestic slavery in Sierra 
Leone, which was of a mild form; that 
the number of redemptions of slaves 
was very small, and official opinion 
had been expressed that Sierra Leone 
was backward in regard to slavery 
legislation, and some remedial steps 
were necessary. 

In the governor’s opinion the only 
alternative to leaving slavery to die 
a natural death (a process which 
might occupy some fifty years) was 
to pursue a definite forward policy. It 
was recommended that the Gambia 
precedent should be followed, declar- 
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ing all persons born after a certain 
date to be free from birth, and that 
any persons held in any manner of 
servitude should become free on the 
death of their masters. 

The question of slavery in the Sierra 
Leone Protectorate obtained great 
prominence, owing to the surprising 
news which reached England in July, 
1927, that the right of a slave-owner 
to re-capture his runaway slave had 
been affirmed by a judgment in the 
Full Court of the colony. The govern- 
ment took very prompt steps to 
remedy the law, and instructions were 
sent out to Sierra Leone to prepare 


an ordinance. This was prepared, and}. 


was unanimously passed by the Legis- 
lature Council, which put an end to 
slavery as from the 1st of January, 
1928. By this enactment about 215,000 
slaves received their freedom. 
Slavery in Tripoli and Libya 

In reply to enquiries made by the 
Anti-Slavery Society and Aborigines 
Frierids, it was ascertained by‘ the 
Society that slave-trading activity, 
“however limited in extent and inter- 
mittently exerted” had reached the 
Government in Tripoli, having been 
carried on in territories not yet sub- 
mitted to direct Italian control. It 
was stated that, after long and diffi- 
cult enquiries, “five Arabs suspected 
of carrying on that trade were ar- 
rested in January, 1928, and after a 
careful examination they were found 
guilty of having sold, out of Triopoli: 


(1) a girl of 18 for 2,000 lire; 

(2) a child of 8 for 1,400 lire; 

(3) a girl of 16 for 1,600 lire; 

(4) a woman of 45 for 1,300 lire; 
(5) a child of 100 for 900 lire. 

“Another Negro girl of 16 had been 
brought to Tripoli but not yet sold. 

“In spite of all efforts made, a form 
of domestic slavery is still in existence 
in some parts of Libya, but almost ex- 
clusively in territories not yet sub- 
mitted to effective Italian control.” 

Slavery in the Sudan and Abyssinia 

The annual report by the Council 
to the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions on the working of the Slavery 
Convention contains a dispatch from 
the Government of the Sudan dated 
May 29, 1928. 

In Southern Kordofan there has re- 
cently been a notable acceleration in 
the progress of manumission, 700 
slaves having received freedom during 
the past year. The ex-slaves, instead 
of being dispersed to seek a livelihood 
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by precarious or doubtful means, have 
been settled in local colonies, which 
it has been found possible to absorb 
into the existing tribal administration. 

A report of the government of the 
Sudan, in 1929, states that the ramifi- 
cations were brought to light of a 
considerable trade in slaves from 
Abyssinia through the Fung Province 
to the nomad Arabs of the Nile 
Province. As a result of the measures 
taken, however, the trade has now 
ceased and the sentences imposed on 
those convicted of being concerned in 
it should, it is stated, effectively pre- 
vent a recrudescence. The source of 
the supply of slaves was the Wata- 
wit country in Abyssinia, which is 
under the semi-independent rule of 
petty chiefs of Arab descent, who have 
reduced the older negroid population 
to a state of serfdom. 


In a letter to the secertary-general 
of the League of Nations, dated April 
15, 1929, the Sudan Government, re- 
ferring to the same situation, explains 
that researches in the Fung Province 
have disclosed 142 slaves acquired 
within the last ten years by the Arabs. 
Of these, 80, children for the most part, 
have been removed. The remainder, at 
their own strongly expressed desire, 
have been allowed to remain with their 
masters. In the White Nile Province 
some 500 slaves and their children 
have been recovered. A full registra- 
tion of persons of servile origin is 
being made in order to prevent any 
recrudescence of the abuses which 
have been rife, and freedom papers 
are issued on request. 

The records of the province of Kas- 
sala show that during the last ten 
years 173 slaves have escaped from 
Abyssinia to Gedaref, a District head- 
quarters lying some seventy-five miles 
from the frontier on latitude fourteen 
degrees. The figure 173 represents 
registered cases only, and it is prob- 
able that other slaves have escaped 
into the Sudan of whom no record 
exists. Escaped slaves who are regis- 
tered at Gedaref are sent to join an 
Abyssinian ex-slave community which 
has been formed at Gharbet Gash near 
Kassala. Work is there found without 
difficulty for men and husbands for 
the unmarried women. The community 
is reported to be flourishing and a 
number of children have been born 
there into freedom. In no case has any 
one escaped slave been sent back to 


Abyssinia. 
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Refugees from Abyssinia some-) 
times appear in the Roseires and Kur- 
muk districts of the Fung Province. 
As a rule such refugees come in par- 
ties of two or three or singly, but 
there have been cases recently when 
larger groups numbering one hundred 
and one hundred and fifty crossed 
into this province from Abyssinia. 
These people are given the chance 
either of settling in various selected 
localities in the Roseires district at 
least sixty miles from the frontier, 
where “refugee colonies” have been 
formed, or of moving to the north of 
the Fung Province at a still greater 
distance from the frontier. The great 
majority prefer the former alterna- 
tive and are allocated land for build- 
ing and cultivation. In certain cases 
where large parties have entered the 
Sudan in a state of destitution, loans 
have been issued payable after the 
harvest and the past year’s taxes re- 
mitted. These ex-slaves are free to re- 
turn to Abyssinia if they wish to do 
so provided any taxes they may have 
incurred are not in arrear. Claims are 
frequently received from former own- 
ers for their return as slaves, and 
these claims are usually accompanied 
by charges of some kind of crime. 
The refugees are, however, never com- 
pelled to return unless a criminal of- 
fense has been fully proved against 
them. Abyssinia as a member of the 
League of Nations has agreed to work 
for the suppression of the slave trade. 


The Slave Trade Between Africa 
and Asia 


Joseph Kessel, a French journalist, 
who recently made a first hand study 
of the trade in “black ivory” gives in 
the New York Times Magazine, July 
6, 18, 20, 1930, a graphic description 
of the manner in which the slave trade 
is carried on between. Africa and Asia. 

“Almost all the boats with cargoes 
of slaves which crossed the Red Sea 
set out for the ports of Yemen. It is 
an independent Arab state. There are 
not above a dozen Europeans in it. 

“At Jeddah every country seems to 
concern itself with trying to put a 
stop to the slave trade. While we were 
there we found that consulates, lega- 
tions seemed to do nothing else than 
to supervise the debarkation and pro- 
tect the pilgrims, but slavery still 
continues in the Hedjas. There are 
first of all, those who are born slaves, 
and one of the most curious things we 
found was that there is a regular sys- 
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tem of eugenic breeding established. 
Then, that slaves are imported we had 
ourselves seen. 

“The third method undoubtedly prac- 
ticed is one that was suspected by the 
Scottish captain. From Port Sudan 
slaves were brought in as pilgrims and 
never returned. Sometimes, families 
which visit the Holy City sell their 
children in order to pay their return 
fare home. The sale and purchase are. 
scarcely camouflaged. One merchant 
to whom I was presented asked me 
if I did not want to sell my two black 
servants whom I had brought .with 
me. When he saw that this proposal 
was not going to be accepted, he pro- 
posed to sell me two Japanese girls, 
although he added that it was forbid- 
den to sell slaves to infidels. 


“In the Koran slavery is admitted. 
No Arab sovereign, least of all Ibn 
Saud, can go against the laws of Mo- 
hammed. One must admit, too, that the 
lot of the great majesty of slaves in 
the Hedjas is not unhappy. Their value, 
both momentary and domestic, is 
such that they are sure of good treat- 
ment and enough to eat. Often they 
are treated as members of the family. 
It is only the imported slave whose 
lot is hard. One European woman told 
us that just the day before, she had 
paid a visit to the wife of a great 
Arab chief whose husband had just 
bought her a little black fellow newly 
imported from Abyssinia. She asked 
him to sing songs of his country, but 
at the first notes he broke down and 
sobbed. 

“In Abyssinia, despite the decrees of 
the Negus Taffari and despite his 
promises to abolish slavery, slavery 
still exists. The slave trade from . 
Africa into Asia still goes on despite 
the vigilance of the European powers 
in the Red Sea. In the empire of Nedji 
and Hedjaz under the genial rule of 
Ibn Saud, and despite Article 17 of 
the treaty of Jeddah, slavery still 
exists there. These sovereigns have 
done what they can, but they are not 
free. Local customs, the structure of 
their empire, the religious fanaticism 
of their subjects, are all against them. 
They cannot change the habits of their 
people by decrees or promises. The 
difficulty of communication, the ex- 
tent of the country, the obstinacy of 
the great and little chiefs, will re- 
tard for a long time to come the of- 
ficial liberation which has been or- 
dered, and it will not be possible un- 
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less the power help to strengthen the 
Negus. 

“In the Hedjaz, progress must be 
even slower. Ibn Saud is the master, 
but he cannot touch the Koran of 
which he is the chosen instrument. 
Only the traffic can be legally sup- 
pressed, and though the English at 
Port Sudan are now doing all they 
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can to prevent the transport of slaves. 
in the guise of pilgrims, their vigi- 
lance is bound sometimes to fail. 

“The little gunboats do excellent po- 
lice ‘work in the Red Sea, but this 
supervision is inevitably defective 
where the seaboard is desert, and 
there are everywhere deserted islands 
and secret passages.” 


o) 


DIVISION XXXIX 
MISSIONS AND RACK RELATIONS 


In the period 1925-1930, there were 
numerous expressions by missionary 
conferences on race relations in Africa. 
Important among these expressions 
were the resolutions: By “The Sixth 
General Missionary Conference of 
South Africa at Johannesburg in 
1925,” by ‘The General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church of South 
Africa at East London in 1927,” by 
“Missionaries in Conference in North- 
ern Rhodesia in 1928,” by “The Gen- 
eral Missionary Conference of South 
Africa at Lovedale in 1928,” and by 
“a meeting at Bloemfontein in 1928 
of representatives of the Federated 
Dutch Reformed Church.” 


Recommendations and Resolutions of 
the International Conference at Le 
Zoute, Belgium, September 14-21, 1926 

Inasmuch as native education in 
Africa is a cooperative undertaking in 
which governments, missions, natives, 
and the non-official European com- 
munity are all concerned, the Con- 
ference, while recognizing that con- 
ditions differ in various parts of the 
continent, offers the following general 


. recommendations regarding the distri- 


bution of educational effort at the 
present time: 


1. The formulation and general direction of 
educational policy, the general administration 
of the educational system, and the supervision 
of all educational institutions are among the 
proper functions of government. 

To advise and assist the government in the 
functions mentioned above, and secure co- 
operation among all the bodies concerned with 
native education, there should be established 
in each territory, as has already been done in 
many cases, an Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion on which government, missionaries, Afri- 
cans, and the European non-official community 
are represented. Provision should be made for 
regular and special meetings of the Advisory 
Board. 

2. While the right of government to inspect 
schools is acknowledged, inspectors of native 
schools should be competent educators, in sym- 
pathy with missionary effort, and able to speak 
one or more of the native languages current in 
their circuits. 

3. To improve the work of existing schools 
and especially village schools, to relate the 
work of the schools closely to the needs of the 
community, and to promote the health and 
general well-being of the people, visiting teach- 
ers of the Jeanes type, both men and women, 
should be appointed. These teachers should or- 
dinarily be trained at a central institution con- 
trolled by a governing body on which. mis- 
sionaries are adequately represented. These 
visiting teachers should work under the direc- 
tion of the missions, or (in exceptional cir- 
cumstances) under the government. 


4. Under the particular conditions obtaining in 
Africa the special responsibility of missions and 
of the native church seems to lie in the field 
of village, central village, intermediate and 
secondary schools, and in particular in the 
training of teachers, and it is desirable that 
these branches of education should be entrusted 
to them so far as it is possible for them to un- 
dertake the work. In places where for any 
reason the missions are unable to provide ade- 
quate education of this nature, or to maintain 
such education at a sufficiently high standard, 
it will be necessary for the government to pro- 
vide this type of education also. 

5. Higher and technical instruction such as 
that given in colleges and advanced industrial, 
agricultural and medical institutions should, 
under present conditions, ordinarily be con- 
ducted by the government through the agency 
of governing bodies .on which missionaries are 
represented. This, however, should not prevent 
missions or united groups of missions from 
conducting such colleges and institutions, pro- 
vided they conform to conditions laid down by 
the government. 

6. The extent to which missions can share in 
the task of education will depend upon the 
financial assistance provided by the govern- 
ment. Such provisions should be made on bases 
to be determined in consultation with the Ad- 
visory Boards. 

7. In the cases where the government under- 
takes such school work as is ordinarily under- 
taken by missions, the expenditure on the gov- 
ernment schools and the grants paid to aided 
schools should be so adjusted as to secure for 
the latter equal opportunity of attaining the 
same standard of efficiency as is aimed at in 
schools under the direct control of government 
working under similar circumstances. 

8. Inasmuch as the funds for native educa- 
tion, apart from the missionary and church 
contributions, will as a rule be derived from 
either the general revenue of the country (in- 
cluding the native tax), or from special cesses 
or levies imposed upon particular districts or 
tribes, the Conference is of the opinion that 
the best policy is to regard the general 
revenue of the country as the main source for 
educational grants and expenditure, and that 
the money derived from this source should in 
time be sufficient to put an elementary educa- © 
tion within the reach of all native children. In 
order to provide additional educational facilities, 
native chiefs or councils and other local govern: 
ing bodies should be encouraged to supplement 
the amount of money derived from the native 
tax or general revenue. Such local contributions 
should ordinarily be expended in the districts 
in which they are raised. 


ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 
1. LAND 

Missionary experience is unanimous in em- 
phasizing that the question of land holds a 
central place in the consciousness of the Afri- 
can peoples, and that consequently guarantees 
to the native peoples that the tenure of their 
lands is absolutely secure are essential to en- 
sure peace and good-will among native com- 
munities and must be the basis of all endeavors 
to promote native welfare. 

It is, therefore, urged that all native lands, 
should be (a) clearly delimited and (b) pro- 
tected by title-deeds or vested in a trust pro- 
viding a security not less valid in law than 
that under which non-native hold titles, 
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' Tt is further urged that it is of great im- 
portance for the well-being and development of 
native life that sufficient land should be se- 
cured to the native community to afford it 
adequate opportunity for economic cultivation 
and for stock breeding and other forms of 
agricultural or pastoral pursuits suitable to the 


locality. 
2. LABOUR 

It is recognized, not only by missionaries but 
by administrators, that the future of the con- 
tinent of Africa is bound up with moral, physi- 
cal and intellectual development of the African 
peoples. Having reviewed the conditions pre- 
vailing in different parts of the continent, the 
Conference is convinced that in many localities 
the rapidly increasing demands for native 
labour arising out of industrial enterprises may 
prejudice the healthy. growth of native com- 
munities cultivating their own lands under 
tribal conditions. Such communities  pro- 
vide the necessary basis for the evolution of a 
healthy African society, and are the only 
reservoir from which a supply of labour for 
economic development can be assured. When 
the demands for labourers for work outside 
native areas, and especially for work at a 
distance, are excessive, tribal life is subjected 
to a severe strain, The absence of adult males 
may reduce the amount of land under cultiva- 
tion, with consequent shortage of food and 
under-nourishment of the population, place un- 
due burdens on the women and children, lead 
to the weakening of moral restraints and the 
spread of immorality, thereby affecting the 
birth rate, give rise to a spirit of restlessness 
and diminish the influence of tribal discipline. 
All these factors tend towards .the disintegra- 
tion of native society. Economic considera- 
tions, therefore, no less than Christian and 
humanitarian interest in the welfare of the 
native peoples, that the whole question of the 
effect upon native life of the labour demands 
for work at a distance from home, should be 
made the subject of careful enquiry by com- 
petent authorities. 

The Conference heartily welcomes the action 
of the International Labour Office in estab- 
lishing a commission of experts, whose advice 
may be sought in regard to questions affecting 
native labour, including all forms of forced 
Jabour and the conditions regulating the re- 
cruitment and protection of workers under con- 
tract and industrial conditions generally. 

The Conference is deeply convinced that com- 
pulsory or forced labour for private enterprises 
is inadmissible under any circumstances. It is 
also resolutely opposed to all forced labour for 
public school purposes, the only exception being 
(a) when such compulsion is the only means 
of combating epidemics and floods and of 
dealing with similar national emergencies, and 
(b) reasonable communal labour in accordance 
with native law and custom. 


AMERICAN NEGROES AND AFRICA 


FINDINGS AS TO FACTS 

1. There are no legislative restrictions specifi- 
cally directed against the American Negro, but 
most African governments are opposed to, ot 
place difficulties in the way of, the sending of 
American Negroes to Africa. 

2. Opposition to the sending of American Ne- 
‘groes to Africa is due mainly to three factors: 

(a) ‘The unrest caused by certain movements 
believed to be dangerous to order and govern- 
ment and to be encouraged from America, 

(b) The antagonism to government in past 
years of certain American Negroes in Africa 
resulting in serious disturbances in some cases. 

(c) The failure of certain American Negroes 
in Africa in past years. 
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3. Owing to the effect of one or more of the 
reasons above named, most African mission- 
aries consulted do not think the present time 
auspicious for pressing upon government such 
a general change in policy as would mean the 
sending of a large number of American Ne- 
groes to Africa in the immediate future, al- 
though strongly believing that efforts should be 
made to increase gradually the number of such 
missionaries. 

4. There are at present working in various 
parts of Africa American Negroes of the high- 
est character and great usefulness, whose fine 
spirit and devoted work will in the course of 
a few years greatly increase the respect in 
which American Negro missionaries are held, 
and make easier the securing of permission for 
the entrance of additional missionaries. 

5. There is a natural and laudable desire on 
the part of a large number of American mis- 
sionary societies, both white and Negro, to send 
additional American Negroes as missionaries 
to Africa—thereby giving the educated Negro 
an outlet for his zeal to render unselfish ser- 
vice, and aiding in a natural and important 
way the cause of African evangelization, edu- 
cation and general welfare. 


II 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


In view of the above findings the Conference 
adopts the following resolutions: 

1. ‘hat the Negroes of America should be 
permitted by governments, and encouraged by 
missionary societies, to play an important part 
in the evangelization, medical service and edu- 
cation of Africa, and that the number of their 
missionaries should be increased as qualified 
candidates are available for needed work, and 
as their representatives already in the field 
still further succeed in gaining for their peo- 
ple and their societies that public confidence 
which is essential. 

2. That every practicable form of assistance 
should be given in the spirit of Christian fel- 
lowship, as to colleagues of the same missionary 
status, by white missionaries to qualified Ameri- 
can Negroes working in Africa, and that the 
same spirit of cooperation should be expected 
by white missionaries from American Negro 
missionaries. 

3. That governments should be supported in 
requiring that American Negroes wishing to 
enter Africa for missionary purposes should go 
out under the auspices of responsible societies 
of recognized and well-established standing; and 
that owing to the difficult and delicate inter- 
racial situation in Africa, exceptional care 
should be used in the selection of men and 
women of strength of.character and a fine 
spirit of cooperation able to meet the same 
tests as white missionaries. 

4. That in the interest of comity and co- 
operation American Negro missionary societies 
not now represented in Africa should work as 
far as possible through well-established societies 
already in Africa, and that, in accordance with 
the general rules of missionary procedure, they 
should give special attention to unevangelized 
districts. 

5. That when missionary societies of estab- 
lished reputation are unable to secure the ad- 
mission to Africa of American Negroes needed 
for important work and qualified to perform it, 
the matter may properly be taken up with the 
International Missionary Council for the use 
of its friendly offices. 

6. In adopting these resolutions the Confer- 
ence recognizes that the above recommendations 
are not an ideal or a complete solution of the 
problem under consideration, but believes that 
they represent the ‘“‘next steps” which may be 
wisely taken, and that. they should, in the 
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province of God, gradually bring about a highly, 
significant and important contribution by the 
Negroes of America to their distant kindred in 
Africa. 

RACIAL PROBLEMS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

The Conference desires to express its pro- 
found sympathy with the people of South Af- 
rica, both white and black, in the racial prob- 
lems with which they are called to deal. It 
realizes that the problem of relation between 
different races, which is one of the world 
problems of the twentieth century, presents 
itself in South Africa in an exceptionally diffi- 
cult and acute form. . 

The Conference believes that only in the 
teaching and spirit of Jesus Christ can a true 
solution be found for racial adjustments, and 
that this teaching requires us to desire and 
seek for all the fullest opportunity for growth 
and progress. 

The Conference is convinced that the welfare 
and prosperity of every community is in- 
separably bound up with the welfare and ad- 
yancement of all its parts. 

The Conference desires to assure the Chris- 
tian churches of South Africa of its deep in- 
terest in their endeavors to discover how the 
Christian spirit may express itself in relation 
to the racial problems of that country, and of 
its prayers for the success of these endeavors. 
It cherishes the hope and confidence that the 
Christian mind of South’ Africa will out of the 
reality, greatness and acuteness of the diffi- 
culties be able to make a contribution of special 
value towards the improvement of the rela- 
tions between the black and white races 
throughout the world, which is the concern of 
the whole Church of Christ. 

THE TRAINING OF WOMEN 
MISSIONARIES 

The Conferences endorses the following reso- 
lution submitted to it by the women members 
of the Conference: 

The women members of the International 
Conference on the Christian Mission in Africa, 
meeting in Le Zoute, realize that work among 
African women has advanced to such a point 
that in order to conserve the remarkable re- 
sults already achieved, there is more than ever 
an urgent need for special attention to be given 
to the training of new women missionaries. A 
sympathetic approach to the life of African 
women depends upon understanding and insight 
which can only be built upon knowledge. The 
mystery and dread expressed in tabus and re- 
flecting fear can best be penetrated by the 
well-informed missionary. : 

The women of the Conference ask that more 
emphasis be put by all missionary boards and 
agencies upon training for missionary service, 
and that time be allowed for the study of 
phonetics and the principles of language, man- 
ners, customs and religion before going to the 
field, as well as on furlough. 


Jerusalem Conference on Racial 
Relationships 

The deliberations of the enlarged 
meeting of the International Mission- 
ary Council, held at Jerusalem from 
March 24 to April 8, 1928, were in- 
tended “to afford a clear and authentic 
lead in matters of major and pressing 
importance to all who are concerned 
with the world mission and expansion 
of the Christian religion.” 

The Council considered the prob- 
lems arising from racial relationships 
under four heads: 


* same 











Two or more races living side by side in the 
country.—The_ difficulties which arise 
when two or more peopies differing in color or 
race live side by side in the same country 
would, according to the opinion of the Council, 
be mitigated if steps were taken: 

(1). To establish the utmost practicable 

equality in such matters as the right to enter 
and follow all occupations and professions, the 
right of freedom of movement and other rights 
before civil and criminal law, and the ob- 
taining and exercise of the functions of 
citizenship, subject always to such general legis- 
lation as without discrimination between the 
men on ground of colour and race, may be 
necessary to maintain the social and economic 
standards of the cofhmunity as a whole; 
* (2) To secure that the land and other natural 
resources of the country are not allocated be- 
tween the races in a manner inconsistent with 
justice and with the rights of the indigenous 
people. 


Subject Peoples——Where the affairs of a sub- 
people are administered by a governing class of 
another race, the ruling race should regard 
iself as entrusted with the duties: 

(1) Of ensuring that the economic resources, 
and still more the human potentialities, of the 
country under its administration are developed 
in the interests of the indigenous population; 

(2) Of aiding the peoples so to conduct their 
affairs that at the earliest possible moment they 
will be able to stand alone and govern them- 
selves; 

(3) Of aiding the peoples to protect themselves 
against such evils as alcohol and noxious .drugs 
which come in the train of Western civilization. 

Migration and Colonization—In regard to 
the problems arising from migration and 
colonization it is noted that almost all large 
migratory movements are due either to politicai 
or religious persecution or to the endeavor to 
secure better economic conditions. In the latter 
Case migration may be considered to take two 
forms, each with its peculiar dangers. When 
the flow of migration is from a more advanced 
country to a less developed one, the danger to 
be guarded against is that the indigenous peo- 
ples might be ousted from the rights and 
privileges which they enjoy. When the migra- 
tory mevement is in the reverse direction, the 
danger is that the standard of civilization and 
of economic welfare attained by the more ad- 
vanced nation may be threatened by the influx 
of people accustomed to and able to accept 
a lower standard both of civilization and of 
welfare. The Council recognizes that it is. 
reasonable for the higher civilization to pro- 
tect its standards and to that end it may be 
expedient to restrict immigration into its terri- 
tories. But such restriction should never make 
discrimination among intending immigrants. 
upon grounds or color or race, neither of 
which can be held to be in itself a legitimate 
grounds for exclusion. Further, it is desirable 
that a country should have regard not merely 
to its own economic situation, but to that of 
other peoples, and it should not yield to the 
temptation of adopting shortsighted measures. 
which impede such redistribution of population 
as may be in the best interests of the world 
as a whole. 

Other International Problems—In interracial 
problems arising from the relations between the 
peoples of a metropolitan state and those of its 
colonies, possessions and othér dependencies, or 
from the vitual hegemony exercised by one 
people over another as a result of the estab- 
lishment and financing of economic control, or 
from the acquisition of special privileges, of 
which the leading example is the status of extra- 
territoriality, the Council expresses the con- 
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viction that the states concerned are responsible } 
for their actions not to themselves alone but 
to the normal judgment of mankind as a whole. 


Industrial Problems—In regard to the in- 
vestment of capital in undeveloped areas, public 
loans should be floated only with the knowledge 
and approval of the League of Nations, or, 
where the League of Nations is not recognized, 
subject to other safeguards which may serve 
the same purpose. Private investments should 
in no case carry with them rights of political 
control over the country in which the invest- 
ment is made, and the development of the 
economic resources of backward countries 
should so far as possible be entrusted to under- 
takings of public utility which have regard 
not merely to economic profit, but also to social 
considerations, and on the government of which 
the people of the country concerned should be 
adequately represented. 


In developing the natural resources of un- 
developed countries it is of vital importance 
that economic development should not be ac- 
celerated in such a way as to prevent due at- 
tention from being paid to the problems created 

. by changing social conditions or as to injure 
the social welfare of the population affected 
by it. The welfare of the indigenous popula- 
tions must be the primary consideration, and 
the practice of alienating land to foreigners 





without regard to the rights and needs of the 
people of the areas concerned is to be strongly 
condemned. The utmost care should be taken 
to prevent the social institutions which pre- 
serve the stamina of the native people from 
being undermined before they can be replaced 
by other safeguards and the revenue of the 
country should be applied primarily to the 
development of services such as health and 
education, designed to promote the welfare of 
the indigenous peoples. 

In order to protect the indigenous population 
against economic and social injustice the Coun- 
cil recommends that the governments concerned 
with undevelopment aréas should: 


(1) Stop at once the practice of employing 
forced labour by companies or private indi- 
viduals or, except in cases of national emer- 
gency; by public authorities; 


(II) Ensure that contracts of labour entered 
upon by workers of primitive races are fully 
understood by them, are voluntarily entered 
upon and are subject to the approval of the 
administrative authorities, particularly in regard 
to stipulations concerning the following points: 

(1) The length of the contract should not 
be such as to endanger the home life of the 
worker. 

(2) Provision should be made for the re- 
turn of the worker to his home at intervals, 
where possible, and at the expiration of his 
contract. 

(3) The general conditions under which 
the labour is to be carried out, including 
wages, housing, food and clothing, should be 
satisfactory. 

(4) The medical and sanitary equipment 
of the work place should be adequate. 

(5) Where workers are imported from 
abroad, special care should be taken to ensure 
that they are adequately safeguarded during 
their journeys, that their return to their 
homes at the expiration of their contracts, if 





they so wish, is full guaranteed, and that 
due provision is made wherever, possible, for 
their being accompanied by their wives, and 
for the establishment of quarters for married 
people. 

(6) The practice of prescribing that breaches 
of labour contracts on the part of workers 
are to be dealt with as criminal offenses is 
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to be condemned as incompatible with modern 

ideas of justice. 

IMMEDIATE ACTION NECESSARY 

Christians, collectively and individually, are 
also called, under the guidance of God and in 
faith in His supernatural resources, to courage- 
ous and discerning action, with a view to the 
ultimate victory of the will of Christ over 
all interracial antagonism. We would emphasize 
the need that each national missionary, or 
Christian council or committee, where un- 
Christian conditions provocative of such an- 
tagonism prevail or threaten to develop, should 
work toward a Christian solution. 

Action should be directed immediately at 
least to the following ends: 

1. To bring knowledge and Christian con- 
viction to bear powerfully upon the shaping 
of individual conscience and public opinion 
which will be decisive in solving this problem. 

.2. Continuously to keep the churches every- 
where aware of the world-wide nature of the 
problem and of efforts toward its solution, and 
sensitive to their responsibility in relation to 
it; and in particular, to make this integral to 
the training of the missionary, and the educa- 
tion of the younger generation in the older and 
the younger churches. 

3.To cultivate in the home and the school, 
through books, periodicals, and speeches, as 
well as through personal contact, that natural 
friendliness of children toward each other 
without regard to race which God has implanted 
in their hearts. 

4. To encourage the exchange of students 
and teachers of different countries in order to 
strengthen mutual understanding; and to in- 
fluence all those engaged in education as well 
as in the production of books, of films, and of 
the press. 

5. To develop the consciousness in every 
nation that the common courtesies of life are 
an elementary duty, whether in relation to 
members of other races who may be guests or 
fellow citizens in our own land, or in relation 
to the peoples whose countries we may visit. In 
lands where different’ races live side by side 
full participation in social, cultural, and above 
all religious interracial fellowship, and the 
development of personal friendship which such 
intercourse engenders are the natural expres- 
sion of our common Christianity, and are 
obviously to be welcome as a step towards world- 
wide understanding. 

6. The members of every race should be 
encouraged to express their missionary con- 
viction in personal service, and measures which 
debar them from so doing are to be strongly 
condemned. The desire of the Negro Christians 
of America to witness for the Gospel in the 
homeland of their forefathers, as well as in 
other fields, under such conditions as those 
defined in the report on the conference on the 
Christian Mission in Africa (held at Le Zoute 
in 1926), is a ground for profound satisfaction. 


CONCLUSION 

The missionary enterprise itself, as an in- 
strument of God for bringing into being among 
all races the Church of Christ, has it in its 
power to be the most creative force working’ for 
world-wide interracial unity. For ultimately 
our closest union with each other is our union 
with Him; and His commandment, “Do unto 
others as ye would men should do unto_you,” 
and ‘That ye love one another even as I have 
loved you,” if carried into practice in all re- 
lationships, would solve the problem, and rid 
the world of this stupendous menace. 

All our work, therefore, must have as its 
conscious goal the fulfilment of our Lord’s 
prayer, “That they all may be one,” and the 
realization of the triumphant of His Kingdom 
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when all peoples shall bring their glory into. 
the City of God.” 

International Missionary Council 

Includes Needs of Africa in 
Its Program 

The International Missionary Coun- 
cil at its meeting at Williamstown, 
Massachusetts, in 1929, in response to 
requests from groups representing the 
mission boards in different countries 
and from the Congo Missionary Con- 
ference and other groups and _ indi- 
viduals in Africa, resolved to include 
in its program of: work special at- 
tention to the needs and problems of 
Africa. While missionary conferences 
already exist in many areas of the 
continent, and it is hoped that those 
may be further developed, the great 
distance and the difficulties of com- 
munication preclude the formation in 
Africa itself of a body which would 
link up these conferences, and it would 
appear that in existing conditions it 
is possible for the International Mis- 
sionary Council to render certain ser- 
vices which in fields like China or 
India are performed by the National 
Christian Council. It was further 
agreed that in the distribution of work 
among the officers of the Council the 
responsibility for carrying out this 
part of the program of the Coun- 
cil should be assigned to the signa- 
tories of this letter. 

The resolution adopted by the In- 
ternational Missionary Council was as 


follows: 
The International Missionary Council ap- 
proves of the furtherance of international co- 
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operation in the advancement of Christian cause 
in es along the following lines: 

. Exploration of the best means of further- 
ig “and realizing the evangelistic aims of the 
Christian missions in Africa. 

2. The development of a program of Chris- 
tian education in Africa as a means of realiz- 
ing this missionary purpose, with special refer- 
ence to: - 

(a) The improvement of religious education. 

(b) The Christianization of Africa’s woman- 
hood and home life. ; 

(c) The development of African leadership. 

(d) The meeting of the needs of rural com- 
munities. And in connection with this the 
study of the educational policy of governments. 

3. The development of a health programme 
for African missions with special reference to: 

(a) A comprehensive program for use in 
schools. 

(b) Cooperation with governments in attack 
on disease. 

(c) The creation of an African health staff 
of doctors, medical assistants, dressers and 
nurses. 

4. Furtherance of the work of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Christian Literature for 
Africa. 

5. Cooperation with other agencies in the 
endeavor to understand, conserve and develop 
what is valuable in African culture and insti- 
tutions. 

6. The occupation of the field and the avoid- 
ance of overlapping. 

7. The encouragement and development of 
Christian councils in the continent of Africa 
and cooperation with existing councils. 

8. Approach to governments where necessary 
in regard to questions involving the relations 
of missions and governments. 

9. The bringing to bear of Christian in- 
fluence for the establishment of right racial 
relations, and cooperation for this purposed De- 
partment for Social and Industrial Research 
and Council. ; 

10. Prayer for the raising up of men and 
women of outstanding gifts for positions of 
leadership in Africa and support for efforts in 
different countries to secure for African mis- 
co the best possible equipment for their 
tas. 


DIVISION XL 
AFRICA AND INTERRACIAL COOPERATION 


In 1927, the Phelps-Stokes Fund 
voted a sum of money for a period of 
years towards the salary of an or- 
ganizer of interracial work in South 
Africa. In 1928, the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York made a grant, also 
extending over a period of years, for 
general native betterment work in 
South Africa, with permission for the 
use of the funds to secure a capable 
organizer of such activities. 


Early in 1928 both bodies agreed 
to the formation of a special commit- 
tee to administer these funds and to 
consider the policy which should’ be 
followed in their allocation. The only 
reservation. made was that the activi- 
ties to be supported should be non- 
political. 

The committee consisted of Profes- 
sor E. H. Brooks (Transvaal Univer- 
sity College, Pretoria); Rev. Profes- 
sor J. du Plessis (Theological Semi- 
nary, Stellenbosch); Mr. D. D. T. Ja- 
bavu (S. A. Native College, Fort 
Hare) ; Mr. J. D. Rheinallt Jones (Uni- 
versity of the Witwatersrand, Johan- 
nesburg); Dr. C. T. Loram (Cape 
Town); Mr. T. W. Mackenzie, O. B. E. 
(Bloemfontein); Mr. J. H. Nicholson 
(Durban), and Mr. Howard Pim, C. 
B. E. (Johannesburg). 


The Committee met in Johannes- 
burg on May 9th, 1929, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Howard Pim, and 
deliberated at length upon the racial 
situation in South Africa, and con- 
sidered also a number of applications 
for grants-in-aid which had been re- 
ferred to it by the Carnegie Corpora- 


tion. 
Resolutions to the following effect 


were adopted unanimously: 


1. The Committee, haying carefully con- 
sidered the allocation of the funds at its dis- 
posal, expressed its conviction that the most 
urgent need was for the appointment of an 
adviser on race relations in South Africa 
to work under the direction of a non-political 
body to be called the South African Insti- 
tute of Race Relations, and that Mr..J. D. 
Rheinallt Jones should be invited to accept 
the appointment. 

2. This Committee, therefore, agreed to form 
itself into the Committees of the aforemen- 
tioned’ South African Institute of Race Rela- 
tions with power to add to its number, pre- 
pare the necessary constitution, administer the 
funds at its disposal and direct the activities 
of the adviser. > 

3. The Committee, in gratefully accepting 
the grants of the Phelps-Stokes Fund and the 


Carnegie Corporation of New York, expressed 
its conviction that adequate funds for the work 
of the committee should eventually be found by 
the people of South Africa, both European and 
non-European, and that early steps should be 
taken to approach South African bodies and 
interested persons for grants and donations 
in aid of the Committee’s activities, 

_ The meeting then became a meet- 
ing of the Committee of South African 
Institute of Raciai Relations, and the 
following appointments were made: 
Chairman: Dr. C. T. Loram; trea- 
surer: Mr. Howard Pim; secretary and 
convener: Mr. Rheinallt Jones. 


Mr. Rheinallt Jones has since ac- 
cepted appointment as advisor on 
race relations and from January, 
1930, will devote himself entirely to 
this work. He left for the United 
States at the end of 1929 to study in- 
terracial organization and cognate 
matters, returning to South Africa at 
the end of April, 1930. 


Dr. J. G. Vander Horst (Cape 
Town) has also since accepted an in- 
vitation to become a member of the 
Committee. ; 

The Institute is intended to serve 
as a connecting link between the con- 
siderable number of bodies (e. g., 
Joint Councils, Welfare Societies, Mis- 
sionary Conferences), at present en- 
gaged in various forms of activities 
among the non-European peoples with 
a view to the accumulation of infor- 
mation and the dissemination of 
knowledge upon matters affecting ra- 
cial relations in South Africa. The 
adviser will be available for consulta- 
tion and, when required, will give 
practical assistance to societies anx- 
ious to embark upon _ betterment 
schemes. The encouragement of agri- 
cultural development, the extension of 
health organization, the provision of 
recreational, educational and religious 
agencies will also be regarded as com- 
ing within the scope of the Institute’s 
activities. 

LIST OF JOINT COUNCILS, EUROPEAN 
AND BANTU, AND OF NATIVE WELFARE 


SOCIETIES IN THE UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 
Cape Province—Capetown, Port Elizabeth, Gra- 
- hamstown, King Williamstown, East London, 
Umtata Aliwal North, Cradock,. Kimberley. 


Natal—Durban, Eshowe, Pietermaritzburg, 
Ladysmith, Newcastle. i s 
Transvaal—Johannesburg, Pretoria, Germiston, 


Benoni, Springs, Pietersburg. — 
Orange Free State—Bloemfontein, Kroonstad. 
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National European Bantu Conference 

The first National European Bantu 
Conference was held at Cape Town, 
February 6-9, 1929. The Conference 
was convened to deal with the agricul- 
tural, industrial, economic, and social 
aspects of native life. An exhaustive 
report of the Conference, 227 pages in 
length, was published from the Love- 
dale Institution Press and forms a 
valuable source book of information 
on all phases of the problem of native 
life and European policy in the Union 
of South Africa. 

The Conference was called by the 
Joint Councils throughout the Union. 
There had been two previous confer- 
ences called by the Dutch Reformed 
Church in September 1923, and_Jan- 
uary 1927, and also one previous Euro- 
pean Bantu Conference in 1925, for 
which the Joint Councils were re- 
sponsible. ‘ 

The composition of the Conference 
as shown by the list of agencies and 
organizations represented is of in- 
terest and significance. 

African National Congress, Bechuanaland and 
Griqualand West Branch: 

Rey. J. S. Likling, Beaconsfield. 

American Board of Missions: 

Rev. Dr. J. Dexter Taylor, Johannesburg. 
Association of Advisory Board: 

“Mr. J. B. S. Masoli, Brakpan. 

Bantu Women’s League: 

Mrs. C. M. Maxeke, Johannesburg. 

Cape Voters Convention: 

Professor D. D. T. Jabavu, Fort Hare. 
Cape Native Voters Association: 

Mr. J. D. Ngojo, Paarl. 

Rev. J. C. Dambuza, Graaff Reinet. 

Chiefs: 

Chief Senthumele Ramabulane, Louis ‘Tri- 

chardt, and one follower. 

Chief Jabane, Herschel. 

Congregational Union of S. A: 

Rev. G. P. Ferguson, Rondebosch. 

Mrs. W. Marshall, Wynberg. 

Dutch Reformed Church, ‘Transvaal: 

Rey. G. F. Stegman, Rustenburg. 

Education Departments: 

Mr. W. G. Bennie, Chief Inspector of Na- 

tive Education, Cape. 

English Church: ; 

His Grace the Archbishop of Cape Town. 

Ven. Archdeacon Hulme, Bloemfontein Dio- 

cese. 

Girl Wayfarers Association of South Africa: 
Mrs. E. W. Grant, National Secretary, Johan- 
nesburg. 

Industrial and Commercial Workers Union: 
Mr. Doyle Modiakgotla. 

Jornr Councits oF EuropkANS AND NATIVES, 

AND NativE WELFARE SOocIETIES 

Ven. Archdeacon Hulme, Bloemfontein 

Mr. T. M. Mapikele, Bloemfontein, 

Mr. R. A. Sello, Kroonstad 

Mr. John Maraba, Kroonstad 

Rev. A. J. Lennard, East London 

Mr. C. H. Lloyd, East London 

Mr. R. T. Mona, Queenstown 
Rev. W. G. St. George-Stead, Grahamstown 

Mrs. F. Carey Slater, Grahamstown 

Mr. J. J. Jorha, Grahamtown 
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Rev. J. A. Calata, Cradock 
Prof. W. N. Roseveare, Pietermaritzburg 
Chief Mini, Pietermaritzburg: 
Prof. D. D. T. Jabavu, King Williamstown 
Mr. Howard Pim, C. B. E., Johannesburg 
Rev. Dr. J. Dexter Taylor, Johannesburg 
Rev. E. W. Grant, Johannesburg 
Mr. R. V. Selope Thelma, Johannesburg 
Mr. R. W. Msimang, Johannesburg 
Rev. Father Emmanuel, Umtata 
Rev. W. Illsley, Aliwal North 
Prof. E. H. Brookes, Pretoria 
Mr. W. Gasson, Kimberley 
Rev. Z. R. Mahabane, Kimberley 
Mr. J. W. Mushet, Cape Town 
Rev. Dr. D. Wark, Cape Town 
Rev. H. Booth Conventory, Cape Town 
Adv. C. E. Nixon, Cape Town 
Mr. J. Malangabi, Cape Town 
Convener of Joint Councils: 
Mr. J. W. Rheinallt Jones, Johannesburg 
London Missionary Society: 
Rev. A. E. Jennings, Kuruman 
Methodist Episcopal Church: 
Rt. Rev. Bishop E. S. Johnson, Cape Town 
Rey. Dr. W. E. Terril, Johannesburg: 
Municipalities: 


Mr. G. T. Cook, Supt. of Locations, Cape 
Town 

Mr. C. H. Lloyd, Supt. of Locations, East 
London 

Mr. J. R. Brent, Supt. of Locations, Kroon- 
sta 


National Council of Women: 
Mrs. K. Spilhaus, Cape Town 
Nederduits Hervormde Kerk van Afrika: 
Dr. H. C. M. Fourie, Johannesburg. . 
Worwegian Mission: 
Rev. J. Kjelvei, Zululand 
Primitive Methodist Missionary Society: 
Rev. W. Illsley, Johannesburg 
Roman Catholic Church: 
Rev. Father H. Jansen, Kimberley Vicariate. 
Rey. Father J. Boenisch, Kroonstad Prefecture 
Rev. Father A. Berger, Lydenburg Prefecture 
Scciety of Friends: 
Mr. E. Garnett, Cape Town 
South African Agricultural Union: 
Mr. G. A. H. Bridson, Johannesburg 
S. A. Council for Child Welfare: 
Miss IL. M. Mackenzie, (Org. Sec.) Durban 
S. A. General Missionary Conference: 
Rev. Dr. J. Henderson, Lovedale 
Rev. J. W. L. Hofmeyr, Cape Town 
Transvaal Missionary Association: 
Rev. E. W. Grant 
S. A. Trained Nurses Association: , 
Mrs. W. G. Bennie, (President) Cape ‘Town 
Uitenhage and District Vigilance Association 
Rey. B. B. Kondlo, Uitenhage 
Wesleyan Church of South Africa: 
Rev. Dr. W. Flint, (President) Cape Town 
Rev. A. Mtimkulu, Cape Town 
Rev. W. Eveleigh, Cape Town 
Wesleyan Methodist Church of S. A.—Bloem- 
fontein and Kimberley Synod: 
Rev. Z. R. Mahabane 
Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society: 
Rev. A. J. Lennard, Grahamstown 
Rey. G. Tindale, Cape Town 
Wesleyan Methodist Standing Committee on 
Native Affairs: 
Mr. J. Fuku e 
Cape Peninsula United Church Council: 
Rev. Peter Williams, Cape Town 
Witwatersrand Church Council: 
Mr. C. H, Kew 
Women’s Enfranchisement League: 
Mrs. G. W. Lyon, Cape Town 
Mrs. Moldenhauer, Cape Town 
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The basic ideas of the Conference 
were: ‘ 


P (a)-That European and natives alike are 
integral parts of our South African nation, and 
that the opinion of both natives and Europeans 
should be sought on all national questions. 


(b) That the matters in respect of which 
European and native interests co-incide are 
far more important than those in which they 
differ. 

(c) That the better we all understand one 

another the greater is the hope for a peace- 
ful and prosperous South Africa. 
; (d) That the future progress of South Africa 
is inseparably bound up with the economic 
prosperity of all sections of our South African 
population.” 

Mr. Howard Pim, Johannesburg, 
chairman of the Conference, in his 
foreword to the published report of 
its proceedings writes that: 

Everyone who participated in this Confer- 
ence agrees that it has been a success, and that 
it gives great encouragement to those of us 
who in the face of many disappointments and 
difficulties have supported the Joint Council 
movement. 

It seemed to me as chairman that there 
were two outstanding features, first, the organi- 
zation of the Conference in which Mr. J. D. 
Rheinallt Jones was the prime mover, and 
second, the atmosphere of goodwill and ease 
that pervaded all its sittings and resulted in 
the Conference being addressed by practically 
all the Bantu representatives present. To get 
these native delegates to take their full part 
in the Conference was the primary task I set 
myself as chairman and most amply was I 
rewarded. 

The comprehensiveness of the resolutions 
passed is sufficient proof of the temper in which 
everything considered by the Conference was 
debated, and I think that all who attended must 
have been impressed by the consistently high 
level of the speeches made by our Bantu 
members. 

Another happy feature was the attitude of 
the heads of government departments, and the 
carefully prepared and exhaustive addresses 
that they delivered. One and all they evidently 
welcomed the opportunity the Conference af- 
forded them in addressing representative mna- 
tives, explaining the country’s policy and the 
difficulties they had to overcome, and indicat- 
ing the lines along which cooperation of Euro- 
pean and Bantu is possible and certain to prove 
helpful to all concerned. 

The debates that followed showed clear 
thinking and a real sense of responsibility, and 
the absence of any attempt to make merely de- 
-bating points was most noticeable. 

Everyone present was determined that the 
Conference should reach definite results, and 
should lay down the broad principles upon 
which South African Native Policy should rest. 
Indeed the findings of the Conference form a 
coherent programme of social and economic 
development for the Union of South Africa, 
and are the result of full cooperation between 
European and Bantu throughout our proceed- 
ings. . 

Once and for all this Conference has proved 
that European and Bantu cannot only debate 
subjects of vital importance to both with under- 
standing and mutual courtesy, but in addition 
arrive at conclusions of permanent importance. 








The International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures 


Movements looking toward a closer 
cooperation between missionary gov- 
ernment, scientific and commercial 
agencies interested in the develop- 
ment of African Negro culture and of 
a higher civilization founded upon the 
values in that culture toward a con- 
certed effort to wipe out the sleeping 
sickness in central Africa, toward ap- 
plying to African educational methods 
the accumulated experience gained in 
the education of Negroes in southern 
United States, and toward a central 
bureau for the study of African 
languages and for assisting in the 
production of a suitable literature in 
these tongues—all these movements 
were inaugurated at the “African 
Conference” held in the Kennedy 
School of Missions, Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, October 30 to November ,1, 
1925, under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee of Reference and Council of 
the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America. 

The International Institute of Afri- 
can Languages and Cultures was for- 
mally constituted in June, 1926. Thirty- 
six associations in ten different coun- 
tries, including Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Missions, are represented on 
the governing body. The Institute has 
a twofold aim: to advance the cause 
of scientific research in Africa by co- 
ordinating the experience and knowl- 
edge of distinguished workers in vari- 
ous countries, and to bring scientific 
knowledge and practical affairs into 
closer association. 

The Institute exists to serve equally 
the interests of scientists, scholars, 
administrators, educators, health and 
welfare workers, and traders. It is 
non-political, and is not intended to 
interfere in matters of policy and ad- 
ministration. The work of the Institute 
is carried on in part by means of pub- 
lications. It issues the journal “Af- 
rica” and monographs on the practical 
orthography of African languages. It 
fosters the publication of text books 
in the vernacular. Two other im- 
portant series are projected. African 
studies, monographs by experts on 
subjects within the purview of the 
Institute, and African documents, be- 
ing texts written or dictated by Afri- 
cans, in their own vernacular, and 
translated into a European language. 


\ 
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The ethnological side of the work has | the other director, Professor Dr. D. 
been undertaken by one director, | Westermann (Berlin), deals with lin- 
Professor H. Labouret. (Paris), while | guistic questions. 








DIVISION XLI 
EXPRESSIONS OF RACIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


National Congress of West Africa 


The fourth session of the National 
Congress of British West Africa was 
held at Lagos, Nigeria in January, 
1930. Its constitution as amended on 
that occasion states that: 


The policy of the Congress shall be to main- 
tain strictly and inviolate the connection of the 
British West African Dependencies with the 
British Empire, and to maintain unreservedly 
all and every right of free citizenship of the 
Empire and the fundamental principle that 
taxation goes with effective representation. 

Among the objects of the Congress shall be 
the promotion of the common interests of the 
British West African Dependencies, politically, 
economically, socially and otherwise; and to 
promote and effect ‘Unity of purpose and ac- 
tion among the people; to establish universi- 
ties, colleges, academies and schools for the 
racial education and culture of the people; to 
promote commercial and industrial intercourse 
of the people and to work for better condi- 
tions generally in all British West Africa. 

The aims of the Congress shall be to aid in 
the development of the political institutions of 
British West Africa under the Union Jack, 
so as eventually to take her place beside the 
sister nations of the Empire, and in time to 
ensure within her borders the government of 
the people, by the people, for the people; to 
secure equal opportunity for all; to preserve the 
lands of the people for the people; and to save 
them from exploitation of any shape or form. 

The Congress claims that apart from the 
fact that the National Congress of British West 
Africa represents substantially the intelligentia 
and the advanced thought of British West 
Africa, and that the principles it stands for 
are some of those fundamental ones that have 
already actuated communities that have ar- 
rived at the stage of national consciousness, it 
also represents the bulk of the inhabitants of 
the various indigenous communities, and with 
them claims, as sons of the soil, the inherent 
right to make representations as to existing 
disabilities, and to submit recommendations for 
the necessary reforms. 

The Congress shall be in order to promote the 
cooperation of the peoples of the British West 
African Dependencies and their economic de- 
velopment educate public opinions as to African 
financiers and others promoting business com- 
binations in such wise as shall inspire and 
maintain a British West African economical 
development. 


A Non-European Conference 


A non-European Conference — The 
first of its kind in the Union at which 
practically all the non-European as- 
sociations in South Africa were repre- 
sented was held at Hall, Kimberley in 
June, 1927. It was reported that there 
were 101 delegates present from all 
over the Union. 

The keynote of the proceedings was 
embodied in a resolution to the effect 
that it was only through cooperation 
among themselves that the non-Euro- 


peans could hope to have their de- 
sires gratified. It was emphasized that 
the Conference was not a combine 
against the Europeans, but was merely 
a combine among the non-Europeans 
for their own good, and with an ulti- 
mate view to cooperation with the 
Europeans. 

“The importance and significance, 
said the South African Outlook, “of 
the non-European Conference of dele- 
gates from the four Provinces of the 
Union held at Cape Town, in 1930, need 
to be realized more seriously than 
most Europeans believe. A body which 
embraces some of the best brains 
among the educated natives is any- 
thing but negligible even on the score 
of constructive statesmanship, yet, 
we are told that its meetings were 
not attended by a single member of 
the Legislative Assembly. The Con- 
ference is finding itself, and, represen- 
tative, as it has become, of most 
shades of non-European feeling and 
aspirations, it is step by step work- 
ing out future lines of policy. On 
what it regards as vital issues, it is 
already achieving a measure of unity. 
As we have long foreseen the question 
is now up of forming a non-European 
political party. 

National African Church 

At the closing session of the upper 
house of the African National Con- 
gress, held at Bloemfontein in 1929, 
the delegates devoted their attention 
to the Iarge and growing number of 
religious sects in the country for the 
furtherance of the spiritual life of 
the African people. After a protracted 
discussion the view was recorded that 
the time had come for the establish- 
ment of one national church to em- 
brace all the independent organiza- 
tions, and to that. end it was resolved 
that a conference of all African 
churches be convened to consider how 
this could be achieved and to devise 
ways and means of establishing a na- 
tional college for the training of Af- 
rican clergy. This resolution was re- 
ferred to the executive of the African 
National Congress, with power to act. 
Wanted in Place of Colored, Native, 
etc. A Suitable and Acceptable Name 

It was noted that the (coloured) 
Teachers’ League of South Africa is 
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endeavoring to find a suitable and ac- 
ceptable name for the people to which 
they belong. When the matter was 
raised at their Cape Town Conference 
in 1927, the teacher who introduced 
it complained that the name ‘coloured’ 
placed upon them a stigma, and that 
‘the association of the term was not 
exercising a good influence upon their 
lives,’ by which no doubt he meant 
that it was detrimental to their proper 
racial self-respect. He considered that 
the new name should indicate the 
origins of their people and believed 
that its adoption would “infuse into 
their lives a new enthusiasm,’’ and 
have an uplifting effect. The League 
may be assured of widespread sym- 
pathy with them in their quest. While 
‘Coloured’ is less offensive than the 
earlier name for those of mixed race, 
it is absurdly a lucus con lucendo de- 
signation in mainly black South Af- 
rica. If the origins of the people are 
to be defined, probably the choice 
should fall upon a compound like 
Eurasians; but Eurafrican although it 
has found its way into print, and may 
prove inevitable, is too comprehensive 
in meaning, and not particularly 
euphoniec.” 

“This may be an opportune moment 
to express pleasure at the growing 
tendency among right-thinking Euro- 
peans to avoid using the term “Kaf- 
fir” when speaking of a member of 
the Bantu race. There can be no ques- 
tioning of the statement that “Kaf- 
fir” is a term of opprobrium both in 
origin and, in most cases, in associa- 
tion. Too many of our fellow-country- 
men—both English and Afrikaans 
speaking use the term “Kaffir,” but 
we may hope for its gradual disuse 
especially when they have opportuni- 
ties of meeting individual leaders of 
the Bantu people. It is significant that 
the recent conference convened by the 
Federal Council of the Dutch Re- 
formed Churches was given the title 
“Huropean-Bantu Conference.” 


XLI EXPRESSIONS OF RACIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


The use of the term “Native” is also 
one which should be reconsidered. 
Apart from its incorrect use as a term 
to denote coloured natives of South 
Africa as against white natives, it 
has the further demerit of ignoring 
the individuality of the people we now 
speak of as the Bantu. 

But is Bantu the right word? 
Originally a linguistic term, it has at- 


tained to a distinct racial significance. 


It would be interesting and helpful to 
learn the views of those most com- 
petent to speak, and especially of 
some of the “Bantu” leaders. The 
matter is of some importance in main- 
taining good racial relations as has 
been seen in the case of “Afrikaans” 


and “Afrikanders” in recent years.” 


F. H. M. Zwide published in the 
March 19, 1929 issue of “Imvo,” a 
native paper, issued at King Williams- 
town, Cape Province the following 


letter: 
Sir: 

There appears in the “Imvo” of the sth 
inst. Mr. Nazo’s protest against the use of the 
word ‘Native’ as a racial designation of the 
black races of South Africa among the races 
of the world. 

I entirely agree with him. It was high time 
we told the other world races that we belong 
to Africa and are, therefore, Africans. But will 
Mr. Nazo believe me when I tell him that 
because of the stupid docility and gullibility of 
our people today they do not want to know 
they are any thing else other than that taught 
and told them by the white man, politician, 
missionary or trader? Such docility is suici- 
dal to race consciousness today and it is no 
wonder the Hertzogian element of the Dutch 
dreads our acceptance of European civilization, 
for once having embraced that civilization, we 
will be self assertive. 

At present it may interest Mr. Nazo to know 
that our people are not prepared to claim their 
racial and geographical and ethnographical 
designation African. At the teachers’ confer- 
ences I fought very hard against a determined 
opposition of what I regarded as enlightened 
men in advocating the use of the generic term 
African and the specific one Bantu for local 
purposes. 

To my utter dismay in one of these confer- 
ences and during this discussion one of the 
most prolific Bantu writers told the conference 
he was quite satisfied to be called a Kaffir! 

Need I say more? Anyway at Queenstown, 
determined not to give in, I carried the day 
and we now know our association as the Cape 
Province African Teachers’ Association.” 
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DIVISION XLII 
THE NEGRO IN MUSIC 


The Future of Negro Music 


It is generally agreed that Negro 
music has a great future and as 
Will Marian Cook states, “Developed 
Negro music has just begun in 
America. The colored American is 
finding himself. He has thrown aside 
puerile imitations of the white man. 
He has learned that a thorough study 
of the masters gives knowledge of 
what is good and how to create. From 
the Russian he has learned to get his 
aspiration from within; that his inex- 
haustible wealth of folklore legends 


and songs furnish him with material ! 


for compositions that will establish a 
great school of music and enrich 
musical literature.” 

The works of Burleigh, Dett and 
others indicate that this development 
will be built upon Negro folk music, 
and as Mr. Dett states, “We have this 
wonderful store of folk music—the 
melodies of an enslaved people, who 
poured out their longings, their griefs 
and their aspirations in the one great, 
universal language. But this store will 
be of no value unless we utilize it, un- 
less we treat it in such manner that 
it can be presented in choral form, in 
lyric and operatic works, in concertos 
and suites and salon music, unless 
our musical architects take the rough 
timber of Negro themes and fashion 
from its music which will prove that 
we, too, have national feelings and 
characteristics, as have the European 
peoples whose forms we have zeal- 
ously followed for so long.” 

The Negro’s Creative Genius 

James Weldon Johnson in his “Book 
of American Negro Poetry” takes the 
ground that “the Negro is the creator 
of the only things artistic that have 
yet sprung from American soil and 
been universally acknowledged as dis- 
tinctive American products.” He sums 
up these creations under four heads, 
“The Uncle Remus Stories,” ““The 
Spirituals or Slave Songs,” “The Cake 
Walk,” and “Rag Time.” Some years 
ago, society in this country and roy- 
alty abroad spent time in practicing 
the intricate steps of the cake walk. 
Paris pronounced it the poetry of mo- 
tion. In the “Spirituals or Slave 
Songs,” the Negroes have given 


America not only its only folk-songs, 
but a mass of noble music. 

Mr. Johnson also says, “It is to be 
noted that whereas, the chief char- 
acteristic of ‘ragtime’ is rhythm, the 
chief characteristic of the spirituals 
is melody. In the riotous rhythms of 
‘ragtime’ the Negro expressed his ir- 
repressible bouyancy, his keen re- 
sponse to the sheer joy of living; in 
the spirituals he voiced his sense of 
beauty and his deep religious feeling.” 

The Origin of “Ragtime” Music 

According to Will Marion Cook, 
“about 1898 marked the starting and 
quick growth of the so-called rag- 
time. As far back as 1875 Negroes 
in questionable resorts along the Mis- 
sissippi had commenced to evolve this 
musical figure, but at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago ‘ragtime’ got a run- 
ning start and swept the Americas, 
next Europe, and today the craze has 
not diminished. 

“There was good reason for the in- 
stantaneous hit made by ‘ragtime.’ 
The public was tired of the sing-song, 
samey, monotonous, mother, sister, 
father sentimental songs. ‘Ragtime’ 
offered unique rythms, curious group- 
ings of words and melodies which 
gave the zest of unexpectedness. Many 
Negroes—Irving Jones, Will Accooe, 
Bob Cole, the Johnson brothers, Gus- 
sie L. Davis, Sid Perrin, Ernest Ho- 
gan, Williams and Walker and others 
wrote some of the most celebrated 
songs of the day. In other instances 
white actors and song writers would 
hear in St. Louis such melodies as 
‘New Bully,’ ‘Hot Time, etc., and 
change words (often unprintable) and 
publish them as their own creations.” 

The Origin of Jazz Music 

The great popularity which “jazz” 
music has attained in this country and 
in Europe has caused a great deal of 
discussion to arise concerning its 
origin. It appears to be more or less 
agreed that so far as the United 
States is concerned it began in New 
Orleans and that its origin can be 
traced to the West Indies and probably 
to Africa. It has also been said that 
jazz is the adapting of old Norman 
songs borrowed from. the French of 
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Louisiana and sung to the tom-tom|, first played by colored carnival clubs 


rhythm, 

James Reese Europe, the King of 
“Jazz” music performers, in an article 
stated that, “I believe the term ‘Jazz’ 
originated with a band of four pieces 
which was known as Razz Band. This 
band was of truly extraordinary 
composition. It consisted of a baritone 
horn, a trombone, a cornet, and an in- 
strument made out of the chinaberry 
tree. This instrument is something 
like the clarinet, and is made by the 
southern Negroes themselves. Strange 
to say, it can be used only while the 
sap is in the wood, and after a few 
weeks use has to be thrown away. It 
produces a beautiful sound and is 
worthy of inclusion in any band or or- 
chestra. The four musicians of Razz’s 
Band had no idea at all of what they 
were playing; they improvised as they 
went along but such was their innate 
sense of rhythm that they produced 
something that was very taking. From 
the small cafes of New Orleans they 
graduated to the St. Charles Hotel, 
and after a time to the Winter Garden 
in New York, where they appeared, 
however, only a few days, the indi- 
vidual musicians being grabbed up by 
various orchestras in the city. Some- 
how in the passage of time Razz’s 
Band got changed into ‘Jazz’s Band,’ 
and from this corruption arose the 
term Jazz.’” 

The Origin of Tango 

Vincente Rossi, in Cosas De Ne- 
gros (Negro Doings), published at 
Cordoba, Argentine Republic in 1926, 
says: 

“The sound of the word Tango was 
heard in La Plata from the sad days 
of the colony; it was the name the 
African Negroes gave to their percus- 
sion instruments. In the early days it 
was called the ‘Tango of Negroes.’ 
During 1808 at a place not far from 
Montevideo the overseer Elias was 
called upon to close a building and 
prohibit the ‘Tango of the Negroes’ 
because of the noise and pandemonium 
generally raised. Added to this the 
late hours kept them from reporting 
early to labor the next day.” 

A report from Rio de Janiero, Bra- 
zil, in 1928, stated that Mme. Renato 
Almeido, celebrated among Brazilians 
for talent and musical interests, 
claimed the tango was originated by 
Negroes. 

Her claim was that the tango was 








in the River Platte cities. When white 
society boys discovered that white so- 
ciety girls, with servants accompany- 
ing them, were attending these dances 
they formed clubs and adopted the 
dance. Tango was the name of a 
special tambourine that was used. 
Negro Folk Songs in America 

A great deal has been written about 
the folk-songs of the Negro. (For the 
numerous collections which have been 
made of the same, see the editor’s 
“Bibliography of the Negro in Africa 
and America.’’) 

Although there is 
in scale composition and spontaneity 
with original African music the 
imagery and sentiment expressed by 
the folk-songs of the American Negro 
are essentially the results of the con- 
ditions under which he has lived in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The Negro brought musical ability 
from Africa. There are numerous ac- 
counts of how, on the slave ships, the 
Africans being brought to America 
were made to dance and sing. Sing- 
ing was a notable feature of planta- 
tion life in slavery days for it is to 
be noted that these songs, in spite of 
some overlapping, fall into two main 
divisions, religious and secular. 

Since these. folk-songs were not 
written they were constantly sub- 
jected to change and were constantly 
being changed. This has been true 
from the days of slavery down to the 
present time. 

Improvization went on. Songs al- 
ready existing were changed and new 
ones created. It was but natural that. 
Negro folk-songs in America, especi- 
ally in their content, should be pro- 
foundly influenced by the Negro’s con- 
tact with the culture of the whites. 

The Negro took over and adapted to: 
his own ends a number of songs, pub- 
lished and unpublished, composed by 
white persons. This was specially 
true with respect to revival hymns 
used by Methodists’ and Baptists’ 
camp meetings in the South during 
the early part of the 19th Century. 
Newman I. White in his volume on 
“American Negro Folk-Songs” gives 
extended examples of this borrowing 
and adapting of white religious songs. 

An example of the creation of a 
new spiritual came out of the horror 
of the hurricane which devastated 
Florida in September, 1928. The Or- 


some connection 
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lando, Florida, Sentinel, in its issue 
of October 7, of that year, said: 
“Keyed to a  plaintative melody, 
pitched in haunting minors, the first 
public rendition of the song was at 
religious services last Sunday after 
it had been sung for several days 
over the wash tubs and smoking 
stoves of the tented refugee colony. 
The words, filed in official records of 
the American Red Cross, recite the 
terrific tragedy in the Everglades 
when the hurricane swept the waters 
of Lake Okechobee over towns and 
drowned upwards of 2,000 persons.” 

Four of the ten verses composing 
this spiritual follow: 
“On the sixteenth day of September 

In the year of nineteen twenty-eight, 
God started to riding early 

And He rode till very late. 


“He rode out on the ocean, 

Chained the lightning to His wheel 

Stepped on the land at West Palm 
Beach, 

And the wicked hearts did yield. 
“Out around Lake Okechobee, 

All scattered on the ground, 

The last account of the dead folks, 

There was twenty-two hundred 

found. 
“Some folks are still missing 

And ain’t been found, they say; 
But this we know, they will come 

forth 

On the Resurrection day. 

CHORUS 
“In the storm, oh, in the storm, 

Lord, somebody got drowned, 
Got drowned, Lord, 

In the Storm!” 

Folk Music in Africa 

The whole question of Negro folk 
music gets illumination from Africa 
in an article by N. G. J. Ballanta on 
“Music of the African Races,” which 
appeared in the Journal West Africa, 
July 14, 1930. This article gives a sum- 
mary of the researches in music which 
Mr. Ballanta, a native of Sierra Leone, 
has, since 1924, been making in West 
Africa under the auspices of the Gug- 
genheim Foundation. He received his 
musical training in Europe and 
America. Concerning his researches, 
Mr. Ballanta says: 

“The portion of Africa which has 
been the scene of my investigation for 
many years extends from the Senegal 
to the Cameroon. There are various 
tribes, and one would expect to find 
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a common culture among them; but 
on account of external conditions the 
musical perception of some of those 
tribes have undergone a change. In 
some it is so slight as not to be no- 
ticed, whilst in others it has been 
great. 

“These changes are brought about 
by contact with Eastern and Western 
culture. All along the borders of the 
Sahara down to the coast at a distance 
of 300 miles or thereabouts one meets 
with evidences of Islamic culture 
which greatly influenced the musical 
expressions of those tribes. This cul- 
ture is not confined to that era, but 
is brought down towards the coast 
by tribes which have embraced Is- 
lam. On the other hand, people along 
the coast have another perception, due 
to the influence of Western civiliza- 
tion. Between these two points one 
finds real African musical perception. 


“The two principles which govern 
tonal expressions are tone progres- 
sion and tone combination; these are 
determined by perception of a princi- 
pal tone and an interval of associa- 
tion. By interval of association is 
meant that interval which exists be- 
tween the principal tone and the tone 
next in importance in the whole mass 
of tones used for tonal expressions. 


“This interval of association for all 
purposes is the perfect fourth in Af- 
rican music; as from ‘doh’ to ‘fah,’ 
or ‘re’ to ‘soh.’ This is the funda- 
mental difference between African and 
western music. For in western music 
the two primary relatones are “doh” 
and “soh,”’ which make an interval 
between them of a perfect fifth. 


From this point each perception 
pursues its own course; the laws gov- 
erning association and progression 
for the purpose of melodic utterances 
are the same; but as the fundamentals 
are different, the results obtained are 
different. 

“In western music the lower of the 
two tones forming the interval of as- 
sociation is perceived as the principal 
one; but in African music, either tone 
forming this interval of association 
may be the principal tone, which re- 
sults in two distinct perceptions for 
tone progressions. There are numer- 
ous forms for the purposes of melodic 
expressions. The most important is 
the five-tone scale; but there are so 
many inflections of the tones of that 
scale that the fundamental character 





has been altered. It is not easy to note, 
down African music by existing musi- 
cal notations, as the signs would con- 
vey a different idea from that they are 
intended to represent. A wholly differ- 
ent notation is necessary to do this 
properly. 

“It is interesting to observe that on 
account of these different perceptions 
the African is able to appreciate and 
understand other systems*of music. 
Although the perception of the Afri- 
can today presents the same features 
as that of western music in. days gone 
by, the Europeans have, by confining 
themselves to the development of one 
form to the exclusion of others, lost 
the perception of the latter. 


“There is one form of expression all 
over Africa. This is the solo and 
chorus. But some tribes have pro- 
gressed beyond this form. By overlap- 
ping the form takes the nature of the 
catch or round, and when they are so 
conceived there are usually three or 
more parts. 

“There is no perception of harmony 
as the term is understood in music. 
What enters into a musical expression 
by way of tone combination is a 


highly developed form of polyphony, 


which may embrace two, or at most 
three parts. This polyphonic form is 
the freest from the point of view of 
concords and discords and it is pre- 
ponderantly rhythmic; that is to say 
each part preserves its individuality. 
There appear to be no conditions as 
to the succession of intervals; and al- 
though there are evidences of the use 
of some intervals rather than others, 
especially in the cadence, one could 
not prove the rule. 


“The perfect fourth is the basis of 
harmonic combinations; that is, where 
two parts sing together tone by tone. 
Towards the cadence, however, other 
intervals may be used as the major 
third and the major second; but the 
major third is in all cases treated as 
discordant, whereas, the major second 
is accepted as a concord. 


“Taking the major diatonic scale 
as a standard, although that scale 
gives imperfectly the sounds pro- 
duced, the fourth and seventh of that 
scale are not fundamental tones in the 
African perception, but subordinate 
tones. The principal tone in African 
perception in that group of tones an- 
swering to the second major diatonic 
scale; the tones next in importance 
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are the fifth and sixth being the 
fourth below it. The other two tones 
are subordinate and are used for 
cadential purposes, or otherwise, to 
divide the interval of the perfect 
fourth. This appears to have been the 
original perception. 

“Hach one of these standard tones 
now has what may be called tones in 
opposite phases with it. These other 
tones stand at the distance of about 
a quarter tone above and below the 
standard tones and are used for and 
instead of the standard tones; that is, 
to say, they rarely follow each other, 
so that the actual intonation of a 
quarter tone is rare. They have the 
same relationship to the standard 
tones as that which exists between the 
major and minor thirds in classical 
music, but the interval is not so large. 
So that when the standard tones repre- 
sent minor forms or passive phases, 
the quarter tones above them repre- 
sent the active phases, or major 
forms; when standard tones represent 
major forms, the quarter tones below 
them represent minor forms. 


“In addition to these quarter tone 
inflections of the standard degrees, 
which are used as have been noted, 
there are what may be termed half- 
tone inflections which are used as 
bridging tones between two standard 
tones a major second apart to divide 
that interval. Then also between two, 
tones a minor third or greater inter- 
val apart, as from D to F., there 
is one mean tone which divides this 
internal into two equal parts, used 
also as a bridging tone. 


“In ending a melody, or in what is 
known as the cadence, the progression 
is mostly downwards; even when it is’ 
upwards it is not by a semi-tone, as 
in western music, but a whole tone. 
The African, except in rare instances, 
never ends his musical expressions on 
the "first accent of a measure, as in 
western music, but immediately be- 
fore that accent. It is also rare to find 
melodies beginning with an up-beat. 
All melodies begin on the first pulse 
of a measure, or immediately after 
it, and end after the second pulse in 
a measure, but not before this pulse. 
The reason for this is that the new 
accent begins a new rhythmic surge, 
and in consequence a new strain in 
the music. 

“Music is not cultivated in Africa 
for its own sake. It is always used in 
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connection with dances or to accom- 
pany workmen. The rhythmic interest 
of the songs impels them to work and 


take away the feeling of drudgery. In | 


accordance with these usages, songs 
range as follows in order of emo- 
tional content: 

“Work songs—mainly rhythmic— 
short phrases mostly of two bars; solo 
and chorus follow each other in- 
stantly; the chorus is in many in- 
stances composed of two or three ejac- 
ulatory words, answered by the work- 
men. Tempo moderate. 

“Play songs—more melodic—accom- 
panied mostly by handclapping. The 
chorus takes a more decided charac- 
ter; overlapping of solo and chorus. 
Tempo moderate. c 


“Dance songs—these fill a great 
range; from the wild dances of the 
Bassas in Liberia to the highly artis- 
tic dances of the Yorubas in Nigeria. 
In the lower scale the solos are mostly 
ejaculatory sentences; but sometimes 
they are of great length and end af- 


ter the chorus begins. Tempo fast; | 


2-4 time; simple rhythm. The next 
higher class finds an instance in the 
Mendi dances. Rhythm intricate and 
tempo not too fast. Here one meets 
with melodies which end a fraction of 
a beat before the accent, and the 
drums, the singers, and the dancers 
end together, leaving the hearer sus- 
pended when the accent falls. The 
highest class is the artistic dance of 
the Yorubas. Tempo moderate; 2-4 
time combined with 6-8; 3-4 with 9-8 
and 18-16, two bars being perceived 
as one whole bar of 6-4. Cross rhythms 
in abundance. In these dances one 
meets with characteristic rhythms; 
that is to say, rhythms which 
have meanings ascribed to them di- 
recting the dancer how to proceed; 
they act as cues, not necessarily with 
reference to a change of dance steps, 
but with reference to action, either to 
retire, or to come forward, or go back- 
ward. They are the beginnings of the 
drum-talking system. There are many 
drums in these dances, but only one 
does the drum talking. He is the 
leader of the rhythmic group of in- 
struments. The melodies are beautiful 
and do not make such an abrupt end- 
ing as those in the next lower scale. 
“Ceremonial songs—these are used 
more or less in processions. Very little 
handclapping is done, and there is 
hardly any other instrument or 
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rhythmic interest, except a large drum. 
There are long rests between the end 
of one chorus and the beginning of 
the next repetition of the solo. Tempo 
slow; rhythm simple, although the 
large drum syncopates the pulses; 
6-4 time. 

“Love songs—these are solo songs, 
usually for the female voice. There 
is no handclapping except when 
these songs are used as dance songs. 
Tempo slow; 4-4 time. Sometimes 
when sung as duets they are accom- 
panied by rhythmic instruments and 
they take the character of lively 
pieces in 2-4 time. 

“Those tribes which have retained 
the principles of African musical per- 
ception in a highly developed form 
are the Mendis in Sierra Leone, the 
Susus in French Guinea, the Vais, 
Mandingoes and Kpesis in Liberia, 
the Munshis in the Northern Provinces 
of Nigeria, the Yorubas in the South- 
ern Provinces, excluding those in or 
around Lagos, and the tribes beyond 
Boulama in Portuguese Guinea. 


“Of those tribes in which the forms 
of expression are not highly devel- 
oped from a melodic standpoint, the 
outstanding are the Bassas in Liberia, 
and the tribes in the Bauchi Plateau, 
in Nigeria. Between these extremes 
there are varying degrees of develop- 
ment of musical perception among 
tribes which have retained the Af- 
rican principles of musical expression. 

“The tribes of the Coast which 
have not adopted European music in 
its entirety, but in whose music one 
could find a trace of European in- 
fluence are the Yorubas in and around 
Lagos, the Sherbros in Sierra Leone, 
all the Akan tribes, the Benins, Chek- 
ris and adjacent tribes, all the peoples 
of the Niger Delta, the peoples in 
Dahomey and those around Duala. 

It should be stated, however, that 
these outward influences show them- 
selves in different directions. In the 
Yorubas in and around Lagos, the ef- 
fect of this influence is found in the 
melodic perception, and not in poly- 
phonic or harmonic content. In_ the 
Sherbros the influence shows itself in 
both perceptions, those tribes use 
major and minor thirds as consis- 
tently as American Negroes do. 
Among the Akan tribes the influence 
is felt in the method of accompanying 
in thirds, but the melodic, rhythmic 
and formal content is preponderantly 
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African. All other tribes have only a 
disturbed melodic perception, but not 
polyphonic. yi 

“The rest of the tribes show the 
influence of Islamic music, and the 
most outstanding of these are the 
Timnis in Sierra Leone, the tribes of 
the Sengal and the Gambia, and all 
the tribes of the Upper Provinces of 
Nigeria which are not Pagans, such 
as the Hausas, Gibaris, etc. 

“In the cities on the coast, among 
the civilized communities, African 
musical perception is lost. 

“These facts prove that when the 
African is brought in contact with 
outside influences his perception is 
altered or destroyed. This alteration 
is observed to be as follows: (a) the 
substitution of the perfect fifth for 
the perfect fourth as interval or as- 
sociation; (b) the use of the major 
third instead of the major second as 
interval of harmonic definition; (c) 
the exclusion of ternary divisions of 
the single beat in the rhythmic per- 
ception, retaining only the duple di- 
visions, in which, in order to satisfy 
the craving of ternary divisions, these 
duple divisions are grouped into three 
plus three plus two instead of four 
plus four. It is significant, however, 
that in those places where the in- 
' fluence is Eastern the African retains 
his own perception of tone combination. 


“There are two great divisions of 
the music of the octave which is the 
common heritage of mankind. These 
two divisions or evolutions are known 
as the tertian and septimal. In 
European music the tertian has been 
exploited and the tendency is not now 
to the septimal division, which forms 
a perception by itself; but to the per- 
ceptions of the ninth and eleventh 
harmonic, which are evolutions of the 
tertian forms. African music, by 
using fourths instead of fifths in the 
great majority of cases, especially in 
the system of tone combination, shows 
a disposition towards the septimal 
forms which are the negatives of the 
tertian forms. As a fact, the harmonic 
seventh, which is the mean of the 
septimal forms, has, as against the 
harmonic fifth which is the mean of 
the tertian forms, been excluded from 
European music since the days of 
Rameau, the French theorist. This 
aesthetic perception of the septimal 
forms, therefore, would, if rightly 
developed, enrich musical expressions. 
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From the point of view of artistic de- 
velopment it is to be regretted that. 
the African has not been enabled to 
evolve his own forms. 

“The reason for displacing the 
African perception by foreign per- 
ception, in some tribes is that the 
African perception, not having been 
systematized and put in order, was 
not able to stand against the formid- 
able opposition of another and a well- 
organized perception.” 

“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” “Listen 
To the Mocking Bird,” “‘Way Down 
Upon the Suwanee River”’—How 
These Songs Originated 

The following is given as the origin 
of “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot:” A 
mother and her babe had been sold 
from a Tennessee plantation to go 
down into Mississippi, which was to 
her going to her death. To prevent 
the separation from her child, she was 
about to throw herself and babe into 
the Cumberland River. An old woman 
seeing the mother’s intentions, laid 
her hand upon the shoulder of the 
distressed mother and said, “Wait, 
let de Chariot of de Lord swing low 
and let me take de Lord’s scroll and 
read it to you.” The mother was so 
impressed with the words of the old 
slave woman that she gave up her 
design and allowed herself to be sold 
into Mississippi, leaving her baby be- 
hind. The song, “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot” by degrees grew up, as this 
incident passed from mouth to mouth. 

Richard Milburn, a Negro of Phila- 
delphia, was the originator of the song, 
“Listen to the Mocking Bird.” He was 
a barber by profession, and in his 
leisure moments turned his attention 
to imitating the birds and particular-— 
ly the mocking bird. The Philadelphia 
Library Company, a literary organiza- 
tion of colored men, connected with 
St. Thomas Episcopal Church, accord- 
ing ‘to the minutes of this organiza- 
tion, induced Milburn to add to the 
interest of its meetings by exhibitions 
of his marvelous power. Mr. Septemus 
Winner, a skilled musician and pub- 
lisher, induced Milburn to whistle be- 
fore him, while he wrote down the 
bird-like notes. In 1855, the song was 
first published with the frontispiece, 
“Music by Richard Milburn, Words by 
Alice Hawthorne. Publisher, Septemus 
Winner.” In later years the publisher 
of “Listen to the Mocking Bird,” re- 
ceived credit for being its originator. 
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Stephen Foster is generally credited 
with being the author of “Way Down 
Upon the Suwanee River.” The ques- 
tion has been asked, however, how it 
was possible for Foster, born and 
reared in the North, to write so feel- 
ingly about a river and its associa- 
tions which he had never seen. The 
story is told that a slave woman from 
the banks of the beautiful Suwanee 
River in North Central Florida was 
sold into North Alabama. She longed 
for her native home. Her thoughts 
broke into music and “Way Down 
Upon the Suwanee River” was born. 

The song was carried from Alabama 
to the banks of the Ohio, where it is 
reported Stephen Foster first heard 
the strains from the slaves of ‘his 
friends. He also heard something of 
the story of the song and of the slave 
woman who was filling North Ala- 
bama with her music, born of her 


longing for home. It is reported that |. 


Foster came on a steam boat down the 
‘Tennessee River to Florence, Alabama, 
and from thence began a search for 
the woman whose song had reached 
the Ohio River. In due time, he found 
the singer, brought the song back, 
published it, gave it to the world, and 
like Septemus Winner, received credit 
for it being his own. 
Some Composers of Music 

During the days of slavery many 
Negroes in New Orleans were well 
educated. Among them were a num- 
ber of persons who gained distinction 
as composers of music. Some of these 
“were: 

Dede, Edmund.—Author of “Les Se- 
ment de l’Arabe,” “Le Palmier Over- 
ture.” 

Snaer, Samuel.—Author of “Le 
Chant du Depart,’ “Le Vampire.” 

Bares, Basil—Author of “La Valse 
Capricieuse,” “Delphine Valse Brail- 
liante.” 

Lambert, Lucien—Author of “Le 
Depart du Conscrit,” ‘Les Ombers 
Aimers.” 

Lambert, Sidney—Author of “Si 
Jestais Roi,” “Muimures du Soir.” 

Hemmenway, James.—He lived in 
Philadelphia and was a contributor 
in 1829 to a musical journal, Atkin- 
son’s Casket. Among his compositions 
were: “That Rest So Sweet Like Bliss 
Above,” “The Philadelphia Grand 
Entree: March,” and “Hunter and 


Hope Waltzes.” 
Conner, A. J—From 1846 to 1857 
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he composed a number of musical 
selections which were published by 
Philadelphia and Boston music houses. 
Among his compositions were: “My 
Cherished Hopes My Fondest Dreams,” 
“American Polka Quadrilles,” and 
“New York Polka Waltz.” 

Hill, Edwin.—He was a composer 
and publisher of music in Philadel- 
phia. He was born in Maryland and 
was the first Negro to be admitted to 
the Philadelphia Academy of Fine 
Arts. His admission was in 1871. He 
composed some thirty pieces of music, 
including many anthems. 

Holland, Justin.—In the seventies, 
he was a well-known composer of 
guitar music in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Among his compositions are: “Hol- 
land’s Comprehensive Methods for the 
Guitar,” J. L. Peters and Company, 
New York, 1874; “Holland’s Modern 
Method for the Guitar,” S. Brainard 
and Sons, Cleveland, Ohio, 1876. 

Milady, Samuel. ‘Sam Lucas,” 
noted actor and composer. Born, Au- 
gust 7, 1848, died, January 10, 1916. 
First Negro writer of popular bal- 
lads, wrote “Grandfather’s Clock Was 
Too Tall For The Shelf,” etc. 

Bland, James—He wrote “Carry 
Me Back to Old Virginia.” 

Davis, Gussie L.—A few years ago 
he was a prominent/writer of popular 
music at Cincinnati. Among his well 
known works are: “The Lighthouse 
By the Sea,” “The Baggage Coach 
Ahead,” etc. 

Coleridge-Taylor, Samuel.—Born in 
London, August 15, 1875; died in 
London, September 1, 1912. He was 
one of the most distinguished colored 
composers and one of the best known 
modern composers. 

He was a son of a doctor of medi- 
cine, a native of Sierra Leone, Africa, 
and an English mother. At the age of 
six (in 1881) he began the study of 
the violin. At sixteen he entered the 
Royal College of Music and became a 
pupil of Villera Standford. His many 
opus numbers included a symphony, 
a sonnet and various other works of 
chamber music, a cantata with Hiawa- 
tha for its epic hero, an oratorio, the 
musical settings of Stephen Phillips’ 
“Herod,” “Ulysses,” and “Nero.” 
Coleridge-Taylor’s compositions are 
marked by variety and vigorous 
originality, by tenderness of feeling, 
and by poetic imagination. They 
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have something of the plaintive, wist; 
ful quality of plantation songs. His 
best and most considerable scores are 
those written for the chorus, and it 
is by the Hiawatha trilogy that he 
is best known and will be longest re- 
membered. It was through this pro- 
duction that he gained distinction and 
popularity on both sides of the At- 
lantic. Critical opinions agrees in re- 
garding it as his masterpiece. His 
last choral work, “A Tale of Old 
Japan,” was an unprecedented success. 
It is esteemed almost as much as the 
Hiawatha trilogy. For biography, see 
W. C. Berwick Sayers, ‘““SSamuel Cole- 
ridge-Taylor, His Life and Letters” 
New York, 1916. His son, Hiawatha 
Coleridge-Taylor is gradually taking 
his place as a composer and conductor. 
The son is the conductor of the noted, 
“String Players’ Club,” which the 
father founded. 

Cook, Will Marion.—New York di- 
rector of the noted Clef Club Orches- 
tra and leader of the New York Syn- 
copated Orchestra. Among his com- 
positions are: “The Rain Song,’ “The 
Casino Girl,” “Bandanna Land,” 
“Cruel Popupa,” ete. 

The Herald and Examiner of Chi- 
cago said of a performance by the 
New York Syncopated Orchestra that, 
“It was sublimated syncopation, the 
musical counter part of our national 
motto, “Step lively, please,” by which 
in these so-called peaceful United 
States we live and move and have our 
being. It was a typical demonstration 
of the best in ‘popular’ music, at the 
hands of the masters of the craft. 

Johnson, J. Rosamond.—New York, 
was born at Jacksonville, Florida, 
1878. He studied at the New England 
Conservatory of Music and has de- 
veloped a new and distinct style of 
Negro music. He has written light 
operas for Klaw and Erlanger and 
songs for May Irwin, Lillian Russell 
and Anna Held. 

Among his popular compositions are: 
“Under the Bamboo Tree,” “The 
Congo Love Song,” “My Castle on the 
Nile,” “Lazy Moon.” He composed the 
music for Klaw and Erlangers Extra- 
vaganza that ushered in the~-20th 
century. In 1913, he was the musical 
director of Hammerstein Opera House 
in London. He resigned and came to 
New York and opened up a studio and 
soon after took charge of the Music 
School Settlement. He is now known 
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as, “The-Apostle of Negro Music 
Taken Seriously.” Among his serious 
compositions are: Folk songs of the 
United States of America, and a 
number of pieces in larger forms 
notably: “Nobody Knows the Trouble 
I See,” “Since You Went Away,” for 
chorus and a fantasia for chorus and 
orchestra called “Southland.” 


Aldridge, Amanda Ira.—Of London, 
daughter of Ira Aldridge, the famous 
actor, is a composer of note. She is 
known professionally as “Montague 
Ring.” A number of her compositions 
have African themes, 

A recent press report of a drawing 
room at Buckingham Palace, where 
the program included the “Four Af- 
rican Dances” said: “What African 
that heard the rendering her own 
pianoforte solo, “The Call to the 
Feast,” can forget the drum of the 
Capalistic brotherhood of the Nigerian 
‘Osugbo’ within the sacred square of 
the Para, the rhythmic solemnity of 
the aristocratic dance of the chiefs or 
the terminal scene of the great cere- 
mony, when Adimu, Adamu, Ogun- 
ran and the ‘Dancing Girls’ whirl in 
gentle poetry of motion in the 
lengthening shadows of evening and 
the ‘Call Home’ dies away under the 
flickering glow of the first evening 
stars, which flash upon the tired rest- 
ing limbs of a sleeping town. In ‘Lu- 
leta’s Dance Montague Ring made 
the woodland ring with laughter, and 
the very trees to wave in sheer mer- 
riment. Her audience saw and heard 
the light tripping, seducive movement 
of Togoland ‘Keri-Keri,’ the minuet 
grace of the Fanti ‘Adenkum,’ and the 
almost tragic, but majestic measures 
of the Apolonian ‘Kuntum.’ The ap- 
preciation which they have obtained, 
leads us to hope that in Miss Ira Ald- 
ridge, African music has found a 
worthy successor to the late Samuel 
Coleridge-Taylor, so unhappily and so 
early taken from us.” 


Dett, R. Nathaniel—Director of 
Music, Hampton Institute. He has 
become widely known as a composer 
and choral conductor. 

He is a graduate of the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music and received 
from there the degree of Bachelor of 
Music for work in original composi-. 
tion. Among his most mportant com- 
positions are: “Magnolia Suite,” “In 
the Bottoms,” “Hampton, my Home by 
the Sea,” “Listen to the Lambs,” 


“The Ordering of Moses,” “Marche 
Negre,” “Arietta,” “My Magic Song,” 
“Open Yo’ Eyes,” “O Holy Lord,” and 
“Music in the “Mine.” 

Handy, W. C—New York City, 
formerly of Meénphis, Tennessee, is 
the originator of “The Blues.” He has 
written, “Memphis Blues,” “St. Louis 
Blues,” “Beale Street Blues,” “Har- 
lem Blues,” “John Henry Blues,” 
Yellow Dog Blues,” “Loveless Love,” 
“Sundown Blues,” “Darktown Re- 
veille,” ‘“Hesitating Blues,” “Jogo 
Blues,” and “Aunt Hagar Blues.” 

Loving, Captain Walter—Organizer 
and conductor of the famous Philli- 
pine Constabulary Band, Manila 
which is generally considered to be 
one of the world’s best bands. This 
band first became noted at the St. 
Louis World Fair Exposition in 1904. 
It made a tremendous hit at the 
Panama Pacific Exposition at San 
Francisco in 1915. As a band conduc- 
tor Captain Loving admits no superi- 
ors and it may be said few peers. He 
has now retired with rank of major. 

Europe, James Reese.—Died, May 
10, 1919. Most noted Negro band 
leader in the world. His funeral was 
the first time a Negro was given a 
public funeral in New York City. He 
achieved nation-wide fame as the 
leader of the National Negro Orches- 
tra of New York City and interna- 
tional fame as the leader of the 369th 
United States Infantry (15th New 
York) Regiment Band. 

This band was the most noted 
army band in Europe during the 
World War. It introduced and popu- 
larized jazz music in France and Eng- 
land. It was said of this band, “Jim 
Europe’s band followed the boys wher- 
ever they went, ‘up the line,’ back into 
the liberated French villages and 
down into the rest’camp at Aix les 
Bains. They were constantly in de- 
mand and their music played no small 
part in keeping up the morale of our 
great army. After the war tide turned, 
Europe was ordered to take his band 
up to Paris. This city was slowly but 
surely shaking off the effects of her 
four long years of worry and anxiety, 
and Europe’s jazzers at once began 
the rage, and received great ovations 
wherever they appeared. Jim Europe 
led this band at the great War Con- 
gress of Women in Paris and gave 
public concerts in friendly rivalry 
with the famous Garde Republicaine 
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and the crack regimental bands of 
both the British and the Italian 
armies.” 
Some Singers of Prominence 

Greenfield, Elizabeth Taylor— The 
Black Swan,” first came into promi- 
nence in 1851. She was born in Mis- 
Sissippi, was taken to Philadelphia, 
where she received her education and 
first came into prominence. She at- 
tracted much attention both in Eng- 
land and America, and was frequently 
compared with Jenny Lind who, was 
at that time at the height of her 
fame. 


Selika, Madame Marie.—The next 
person of color to gain international 
fame as a singer was Madame Marie 
Selika, of Chicago. She became 
prominent in 1880. 

In 1882, she visited Europe and 
achieved ~great success. The Paris 
Figaro said of her appearance in 
Paris: “Mme. Selika sang in great 
style. She has a very strong voice of 
depth and compass, rising with per- 
fect ease from C to C, and she trills 
like a feathered songster, whose notes 
suddenly fall upon your ear in the 
solitude of the woodland on a perfect 
day in June. Her range is marvelous 
and her execution and style of rendi- 
tion show perfect cultivation. Her 
‘Echo Song,’ cannot be surpassed, It 
was beyond any criticism. It was an 
artistic triumph.” J 

The Berlin Tagblatt, said of her 
appearance in Berlin: “The concert 
by Mme. Selika was given yesterday 
before a well filled house and this 
distinguished artist gave us a genu- 
ine pleasure. Mme. Selika, with her 
singing, roused the audience to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm, and af- 
ter her first aria, she was twice re- 
called, and could not quiet the vocifer- 
ous applause only by rendering a se- 
lection with orchestral accompaniment. 
Of this wonderful singer, we can only 
say that she is endowed with a voice 
of surpassing sweetness and extraor- 
dinary compass. With her pure tones, 
her wonderful trills and roulades, her 
correct rendering of the most difficult 
intervals, she not only gains the ad- 
miration of amateurs, but also that of 
professional musicians and critics. It 
is almost impossible to describe the 
effect: of her voice; one must hear it 
to appreciate its thrilling beauty.” 

Batson, Flora.—Mrs. Bergen. The 
next singer of prominence was Flora 
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Batson, who became noted in 1887. 
She was born at Providence, Rhode 
Island, 1870; she sang in Europe, Af- 
rica, Australia and New Zealand. 
During a great temperance revival in 
New York, she sang for ninety suc- 
cessive nights, with great effect, one 
song, “Six Feet of Earth Makes Us 
All One Size.” She died at Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, December 2, 1906. 

Jones, Madame Sisseretta.—“Black 
Patti,” began to become prominent 
about 1890. She has sung with great 
success in all the principal cities of 
Europe. In recent years she had her 
own company, known as, “The Black 
Patti Troubadours,” at the head of 
which she appeared in every impor- 
tant city of the United States in the 
West Indies and Central America. 
She headed this company for nineteen 
years. Only female star of either race 
touring the same company for a simi- 
lar period. 

Burleigh, Harry T.—Is perhaps the 
foremost baritone soloist of the race. 
For more than twenty years he has 
been a soloist in the St. George’s Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, which is 
one of the leading churches of New 
York City and among its members 
were numbered such persons as the 
late Mr. Seth Low and the late Mr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan, who was especially 
fond of his singing. Mr. Burleigh is 
also employed by the aristocratic Fifth 
Avenue Jewish Synagogue. His repu- 
tation was achieved as a concert and 
oratorio singer. He is also a com- 
poser of note. His compositions in- 
clude two festival anthems, a. set of 
six short piano pieces based on Negro 
folk songs, a Cycle of Saracen Songs, 
“The Glory of the Day Was in Her 
Face,” “Her Eyes Twin Pools,” 
“Your Eyes So Deep,” “Your Lips 
Are Wine,” and “Il Giovine Guerrie- 
ro.” The small group of songs by 
which he is best known include: “Deep 
River,” “The Grey Wolf” to words by 
Symons: a superb setting of Walt 
Whitman’s “Ethiopia Saluting The 
Colors,” “The Soldier,” and “Jean.” 
The 1927 Spingarn Medal award was 
given to Mr. Burleigh. 


Aldridge, Luranah A.—Daughter of 
Ira Aldridge, the famous actor, is a 
contralto singer of note. She has ap- 
peared in all of the most important 
opera houses in England and on the 
Continent. “The great Charles 
Gounod, in a letter addressed to Sir 
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Augustus Harris, said, she possesses 
the most beautiful contralto voice he 
has ever heard.” ¢ 

Hayes, Roland W.—He is the fore- 
most singer of the colored race and 


_ one of the leading tenors in America. 


He has a voice of great natural sweet- 
ness, purity and range. He has spent 
several years in Europe where he 
secured a veritable triumph, especially 
in England, France, and Germany and 
Austria. The 1924 Spingarn Medal 
was awarded to him. 

Other singers of prominence are: 
Marian Anderson, Philadelphia, con- 
tralto; Anita Patti Brown, Chicago, 
soprano; Jules Bledsoe, New_York 
City, baritone; Mrs. Calloway Byron, 
Chicago, dramatic soprano; Cleota J. 
Collins, Cleveland, soprano; L. B. 
Duppe, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
baritone; Lillian Evanti, Washington, 
D. C., coloratura soprano; George R. 
Garner, Chicago, tenor; Nell Hunter, 
Durham, North Carolina, Mezzo so- 
prano; Mme. Marie Lawrence (Er- 
nestine Enriquez) Melbourne and 
London, soprano; Uriah H. Richard- 
son, bass; W. H. Richardson, baritone; 
Paul Robeson, New York City, bari- 
tone; Florence Cole Talbert, Detroit 
and Los Angeles, lyric soprano; Ra- 
chel Walker, Cleveland, prima donna 
soprano. 

Instrumentalists 

Saint George, Chevalier of France. 
Born, 1745, died, 1799. He was born 
on the island of Guadeloupe, the son 
of a black woman and of a French- 
man, a comptroller-general, M. De 
Boulogne. He was brought to France 
while very young and placed under 
the care of the most famous and 
skilful teachers. 

He appears to have been, a “man 
of parts.” He skated admirably, shone 
as a marksman, was an expert horse- 
man and a finished dancer. His real 
talents, however, concerned themselves 
with fencing and music. It was the 
combination of these two gifts which 
so completely challenged the admira- 
tion of France. “It is on his skill, 
however, as a musician, a violinist 
that Saint-George’s fame most rests. 
He appealed to the imagination of the 
French people and many a saying, 
many a legend centered about this in- 
dividual of mysterious origin who 
gained fame from the foil and tht 
violin.” 4 

“In the winter of 1772-1773 he 
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played at the Concert des Amateurs 
two concertos of his own for violin 
with orchestra. The Mercure, an im- 
portant paper of the time, spoke of 
these concertos highly, and later they 
acquired considerable vogue; yet they 
were only a beginning to be followed 
in June, 1773, by six string quartets. 
This is especially significant since Lau- 
rencie declares that Gossec and Saint 
George were the first French musi- 
cians to write string quartets. In 1777, 
his versatility took on a new turn and 
he essayed the theatre, presenting 
Ernestine, a comedy at the ‘Comedie 
Italienne.’ The libretto was not worth 
mentioning, but the music was excel- 
lent, bearing a distinct flavor of Gluck. 
Later he produced The Hunt, (La 
Chasse) which succeeded fairly well. 
In 1792, he raised a body of light 
troops under the name of ‘Saint- 
George’s Legion,’ recruited among 
men of color! This is easily the most 
amazing of his many amazing feats. 
One wonders where he found them.” 

Bridgetower, George Augustus Pol- 
green, violinist, musical. prodigy, a 
friend of Beethoven. Born in Viala or 
Biala, Poland about 1780. Bridgetower 
was a son of an African father and 
a Polish or German mother. His father 
brought him to London in 1790. He 
made his first public appearance at 
the Drury Lane Theatre, where he 
played a violin solo between parts of 
“The Messiah.” He attracted the at- 
tention of the Prince of Wales who 
became his patron. In a series of con- 
certs given in 1803, he received assis- 
tance from Beethoven. In 1803, Bee- 
thoven wrote the following commenda- 
tory letter concerning Bridgetower: 
_ “Monsieur Baron Alexandre de- 
Wetzlar. At home, on May 18th, al- 
though we have never spoken, I do 
not hesitate for all that to speak of 
the bearer, Mr. Bridgetower, as a 
master of his instrument, a very skilful 
virtuoso worthy of recommendation. 
Besides concertos, he plays in quartets 
in a most praiseworthy manner and 
I wish very much that you would make 
him better known. He has already 
made the acquaintance of Lobkowitz, 
Fries, and many other distinguished 
admirers. I believe that it would not 
be unwise to bring him some evening 
to Theresa Schonfeld’s whom I know 
has many friends, or else at your 
home. I am sure you will be thankful 
to me for the acquaintance of the 
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man, Leben Sie wohl, my dear Baron. 
Respectfully yours, Beethoven.” 

Bridgetower later fell into obscurity 
and died in London in 1860. 

Carl Diton, of Philadelphia, Hazel 
Harrison, of Indianapolis, Mrs. Helen 
Hagan Williams, Morristown, New 
Jersey, are noted pianists. 


Bethune, Thomas Greene.—‘Blind 
Tom,” noted musical prodigy. Born 
blind, and a slave near Columbus, 
ae oe May 25, 1849. Died, June 13, 

From infancy he manifested an ex- 
traordinary fondness for musical. 
sounds. Is said to have exhibited his 
musical talent before he was two 
years old. He played the piano when 
four years old, and was soon able to 
play everything he heard, not only 
the most difficult pieces, but he also 
imitated the birds, wind, rain, thunder, 
ete. Appeared in his first concert 
when eighteen years old. Traveled for 
years and gave concerts in every part 
of America and Europe. Could imme- 
diately play any selection by only 
hearing it once. One of the few great 
musical prodigies. 

Boone, John William. — “Blind 
Boone,” (Columbia, Mo.) Musical 
prodigy. Born, May 17, 1864 at Miami, 
Missouri. Died, October 3, 1927. When 
an infant lost eyesight through 
disease. 

In early childhood gave indication 
of musical ability. While not the equal 
of Blind Tom, Boone’s talent mani- 
fests itself along much the same lines. 
His repertoire are imitations of a 
train, a music box, a drummer boy, 
a tornado and selections from Bee- 
thoven and other great masters. 

He regularly toured the country in 
concert, principally in the western 
states and Canada. 

Hare, Maud Cuney.—Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, composer, author and ex- 
ponent of Creole and Afro-American 
music. She has received commenda- 
tion for her display of rare manu- 
scripts and documents relating to this 
music, recently exhibited at Wana- 
maker’s Philadelphia store. One case 
was devoted to Creole music, pertain- 
ing to which Mrs. Hare personally 
showed interesting pictures and old 
music. The place of the African 
in music is an honored one. As early 
as the sixth century an Arabian Ne- 
gro, Mabed, is spoken of in old records 
as possessing a remarkable voice and 
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keen technique in composition. Again, 
in the sixteenth century, there are 
numerous accounts of Negro enter- 
tainers of high type, though little of 
their work remains. In her interest- 
ing exhibits, Mrs. Hare has traced the 
development of various African dances 
and shown that the Tango or tangona, 
as it is known in Africa; the Haba- 
nera, commonly associated with Cuba, 
and the Bamboula, often thought in- 
digenous to Louisiana, are all trace- 
able to ancestors in Africa, and not 
Spain. 

Douglass, Joseph Henry. Grandson 
of Frederick Douglass. He was born 
in Washington, D. C., July 3, 1871. He 
is a noted violinist. 

Mr. Douglass graduated from the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
studied a year in London and, also 
spent some time in the New York 
Conservatory of Music. For the past 
twenty years he has enjoyed distinc- 
tion as a violin soloist. He has played 
before Presidents Taft and McKinley. 

White, Clarence Cameron.—The 
American Artists Review said re- 
cently, “The Negro race has _ pro- 
duced two violinists who have at- 
tracted national attention as artists, 
Clarence Cameron White, and Joseph 
H. Douglass. They occupy first rank 
among American musicians and the 
race is justly proud of them.” 

Mr. White received his early train- 
ing under the best American violin 
teachers and when in Europe studied 
with the great Russian violinist, M. 
Zacharewitch. Mr. White is author 
of “A New System of One Octave 
Scale Studies for the Violin.” He is 
also a composer. His Cradle Song for 
the violin and piano has been highly 
commended. 

Achievements in Music 


Edith Player, of Akron, Ohio, won 
the city and state medal in a music 
memory contest, and a scholarship to 


Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, | 


Ohio. An outstanding achievement of 
a young girl in the field of music was 
that of Antell Marshall who won the 
first prize, a $2,700 scholarship in the 
California Eisteddfod, a state-wide 
music contest in 1927. The Marshall 
girl, who was not 12 years of age, 
played from memory and scored 100 in 
phrasing, tone quality, rhythm, tempo 
and pedaling. In the final contest for 
1925 Music Week awards held at 
Carnegie Hall, New York City, the 
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most unusual feature was the ova- 
tion accorded Doris Trotman, a col- 
ored girl. Miss Trotman’s ability was’ 
judged by a group of distinguished 
musicians, Alma Gluck, Yeatman Grif- 
fiths and Joseph Regneas. Her sing- 
ing created a furore, the audience 
giving her an ovation not accorded 
any other number on the program. 
She was given the exceptionally high 
rating of 92% per cent, and won the 
gold medal. Four Negroes, in 1925, 
were granted Juilliard Musical Foun- 
dation Fellowships of $1,000 each. 
These fellowships provided for study 
under eminent masters in the United 
States and Europe. The individuals 
were: Ernestine J. Covington, Hous- 
ton, Texas; Alexander E. Gatewood, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Cornelia Lamp- 
ton, Chicago; Lydia E. Mason, New 
York City. Miss Covington, in 1926, 


_for the third consecutive year, was 


awarded this fellowship. 

Oberlin College, in 1926, conferred 
upon R. Nathaniel Dett, the degree 
of doctor of music. This marks the 
first instance of an institution with 
the standing of Oberlin conferring 
such a degree upon a Negro. Charles 
L. Cooke received his doctor’s degree 
from the Chicago College of Music 
in 1926. His overture, “Pro Arte,’ 
was played at the graduating exer- 
cises. Mrs. Alice Davis Crawford, of 
Hartford, Connecticut, graduated from 
the Boston Conservatory of Music as 
a vocal soloist. She excelled in her 
work in opera and dramatics. Char- 
lotte Thomas, of New York City, in 
1928, distinguished herself by the 
high ranking she attained in tests 
admitting her as an associate in the 
American Guild of Organists. At the 
1929 examinations of the American 
Guild of Organists, Mrs. L. H. LeBon 
was made a Fellow. She is a graduate 
of the Detroit Conservatory of Music. 
Marian Anderson, contralto singer of 
Philadelphia, was chosen from among 
3800 contestants by a jury of musical 
experts to appear as soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Willem van Hoogastraten’s di- 
rection at the Lewishon Stadium in 
New York City. Her appearance be- 
fore about 7,500 hearers was well re- 
ceived. Miss Anderson has studied 
abroad. Her appearance in recital in 
England and on the continent elicited 
very .favorable comment. She also 


——— 


broadcast a varied program over the 
radio in London. 

Ruby Mae Green was awarded three 
medals, bronze, silver and gold—for 
contralto singing in an open contest 
conducted by the New York Music 
Week Association at Carnegie Hall. 
Miss Green received the highest rat- 
ing in the contest over all the inter- 
borough contestants. George R. Gar- 
ner, tenor, appeared as soloist with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
Frederick Stock directing. This honor 
was won through a competition be- 
fore a committee of Chicago’s fore- 
most teachers and critics. Mr. Gar- 
ner was given $1,000 by Mr. and Mrs. 
Max Adler, of Chicago, in 1926, as a 
token of the esteem in which they 
held the singer’s voice. He left at 
once for Europe where he spent two 
years in study and recital. 

In the California Maid Exposition, 
6,000 songs were sent in to the con- 
test which the California manufactur- 
ers instituted. Three colored boys, 
Leon and Otis Rene of New Orleans, 
and Benny Ellison of Pittsburgh, 
wrote the winning song and received 
the $500 prize. 

Edmund T. Jenkins, of Charleston, 
South Carolina, has made an enviable 
record in the musical field in Europe. 
In 1914, he entered the Royal 
Academy of Music in London as a pay- 
ing student. The following year he 
was awarded the Orchestral Scholar- 
ship for two years. Before the termi- 
nation of this award, he received the 
Ross Scholarship for three years. 
During the period of his study at the 
academy he received the Oliveria Pres- 
cott Prize and, in open competition 
won the Charles Lucas and Battison 
Haines Prizes for composition. Upon 
leaving the Academy, he was elected 
an associate by the board of direc- 
tors. While a student he was organist 
at one of the churches in London. He 
also did a great deal of work in 
theatrical orchestras in London and 
the provinces of Great Britain. Chief 
among these periods with theatres 
was the season spent as first clari- 
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netist at the Savoy theatre as well 
as the holding of the same chair in 
Llandudno, Wales at the Grand 
Theatre. For three years he did or- 
chestral work in Paris, finally con- 
ducting a thirteen-man dance orches- 
tra made up entirely of Frenchmen. 
One of his greatest triumphs was the 
rendition of his symphony, “Charles- 
tonia,” rapsodie populaire negre, at 
its first execution, by one of Europe’s 
finest symphony orchestras conducted 
by M. Francois Rasse at the Kursaal 
D’Ostende, Belgium. 

Louis Drysdale, a distinguished 
teacher of singing and voice produc- 
tion in the true Italian style (bel 
canto,) himself a tenor maintains 
well-appointed studios in Grotrian- 
Zteinweg Hall, Wigmore Hall, and at 
11 Westbourne Road, Forest Hill, 
London. Mr. Drysdale has_ studied 
himself with some of the most im- 
portant and prominent European 
teachers, including Signor Gustave 
Garcia, Signor Giovanni Glerici (Hon. 
R. A. M. Florence), Signor Lenghi- 
Cellini, all Italian maestros, and 
Senor Joaquin Bayo, a Spanish master. 

In the contest for Negro composers 
sponsored by the late Rodman Wana- 
maker of Philadelphia the awards for 
1930 according to classes were: 

Class I 

A Song—First prize, $150, “Jump 
Back, Honey,” William L. Dawson, 
Chicago. Second prize, $100, “Hinder 
Me Not,” Penman Lovingood, New 
York City. 

Class II 

Dance Groups—First prize, $150, 
“Scherzo,” William L. Dawson, Chi- 
cago. Second prize, $100, “Negro Folk 
Suite,” N. Clark Smith, Chicago. 

Class III 

Spirituals—First prize, $150, “Wade 
in the Water,” Druscilla Tendy Alt- 
well, El Paso, Texas. Second prize, 
$100, “Negro Folk Song Prelude,” 
N. Clark Smith, Chicago. 

Class IV 

Choral Work—Prize $250, “African. 

Chief,” J. Harold Brown, Indianapolis. 
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THE NEGRO IN THE FIELD OF PAINTING AND 
SCULPTURE 


Some Painters ‘of Distinction 


Pareja, Juan de—He was born 
1606 of slave parentage at Granada, 
Spain. He was the slave ,and pupil 
of Velazquez, the celebrated Spanish 
painter. Velazquez, in time, manu- 
mitted Pareja. Among the paintings 
of Pareja are: “The Calling of St. 
Matthew” (No. 1), listed in the cata- 
logue of the Mueso de Madrid; “Santa 
Catalina” in the sanctuary of the ab- 
bey of the monastery of Benedictine 
of Eslonza. “The Baptism of Christ’ 
in the National Trinidad; “The Pre- 
sentation of the Child God,” and “Bat- 
tle Scene” in the sacristy of the 
Trinity Convent of Toledo. 

Another of his famous paintings is 
“Provincial of the Capuchin Order” 
and depicts a Provincial father in a 
black robe, holding a hood. This paint- 
ing was often visited by art lovers at 
the Imperatorski Ernxtazh, St. Pet- 
ersburg, Russia, before the World 
War. 

Pareja also painted “St. John the 
Evangelist,” “San Oroncio,” and “Our 
Lady of Guadelupe” for the Chapel 
of Santa Rita in the Recoletos of 
Madrid. 

In the United States there is one 
known painting attributed to Pareja. 
It is “The Annunciation of the Vir- 
gin.” This canvas is now the property 
of J. Herbert Watson, attorney-at- 
law, of Brooklyn, New York. 

Duncanson, R. S.—He attained dis- 
tinction as a painter in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. One of his paintings, ‘The Trial 
of Shakespeare,’ was recently pre- 
sented to the Douglas Center of To- 
ledo, Ohio. Another of his works pur- 
chased by Queen Victoria is said to 
hang in Windsor Castle. Duncanson 
is mentioned in a history of Cincin- 
nati written by Charles Gist in 1851, 
as being a noted artist, a painter of 
fruit, fancy and historical paintings 
and landscapes. _ 

His historical pieces are: “Shylock 
and Jessica,” “The Trial of Shake- 
speare,” “The Ruins of Carthage,” 
Battle Ground of the River “Raisin,” 
“The Western Hunters,” ‘“Encamp- 
ment,” and others. 

Duncanson began his painting in 


Cincinnati in 1848. The Anti-Slavery 
League became interested in his ability 
as a painter and sent him to Edin- 
burg, Scotland, to study. He produced 
portraits, landscapes and scenes of 
the summer. After the Civil War his 
“Trial of Shakespeare,” displayed to 
the public, gave evidence of high 
talent. Several prominent persons of 
Cincinnati among them Nicholas 
Longworth, the elder, sent Duncanson 
abroad to study. 

Bannister, E. M., of Providence, 
Rhode Island, was one of the first 
Negroes in America to achieve distinc- 
tion as a painter. He was the founder 
of the Providence Art Club, which is 
today the leading art organization in 
Providence. ‘‘Its membership, mostly, 
if not wholly white, includes many of 
the leading citizens of the city and 
state.” One of Mr. Bannister’s pic- 
tures, “Under the Oaks,” was awarded 
a medal at the Centennial Exposition 
of 1876. The picture became the prop- 
erty of the Duffe Estate of New York 
City. 

Tanner, Henry O. Born, June 21, 
1859, at Pittsburgh, the son of Bishop 
Benjamin T. Tanner of the A. M. E. 
Church, is one of the most distin- 
guished of present day American ar- 
tists. He resides in Paris. 

The French Government has pur- 
chased a number of paintings for its 
collection of the modern arts in the 
Luxembourg Gallery. In recent years 
comprehensive exhibitions of his paint- — 
ings have been made in the leading 
art galleries of the United States. 
His favorite themes are scriptural. 
Some of his paintings that have at- 
tracted much attention are: “The 
Holy Family,” “Mary and Elizabeth,” 
“Christ Walking on the Sea,” “Christ 
Learning to Ride,” “Hills Near Jeru- 
salem,” “The Hiding of Moses,” “A 
Lady of Jerusalem,” and “Christ at 
the Home of Lazarus.” 

Harper, William A., of Chicago, 
who died 1910, was just coming into 
prominence, His productions have re- 
ceived much favorable comment at the 
Chicago Art Institute exhibitions. He 
had: spent two years in study in Paris. 
Among his subjects were: “The Last 
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Gleam,” “The Hillside,’ and “The 
Gray Day.” 

Scott, William Edward.—He is an 
artist of prominence. He was born 
in Indianapolis, March 11, 1884. 
After graduating from the high school 
in that city, he entered the Chicago 
Art Institute where he studied for 
five years and won scholarships and 
prizes to the amount of about nine 
hundred dollars. 

He took the Magnus Brand Prize 
for two successive years. He studied 
in Paris at the Julian Academy and 
under Henry O. Tanner. Three of his 
paintings were accepted by the Salon 
des Beaux Arts at Toquet. The Ar- 
gentine Republic purchased one-~ of 
his pictures, La Pauvre Viosine. He 
has completed mural paintings for 
public buildings in Evanston, Illinois; 
Chicago and Indianapolis. He is in- 
teresting himself in Negro subjects 
and is doing in painting what Dunbar 
has done in verse. He has spent con- 
siderable time in the South painting 
Negro types. 

Among other painters who have 
attracted attention are: W. M. 
Farrow, Chicago; Ernest Atkinson, 
of Baltimore; Cloyd L. Boykins, Bos- 
ton; Mrs. Lula Adams, Los Angeles; 
Charles L. Dawson, Chicago; Richard 
Londsdale Brown, New York City; 
Laura Wheeler, Philadelphia; Effie 
Lee, Wilberforce; Arthur Winston, 
Chicago and John Hardwick, Indiana- 
polis. 

Some Sculptors of Note 


Two women of the race have 
achieved some distinction as sculptors. 
The first of these is Edmonia Lewis, 
who was born in New York in 1845. 
She first attracted notice by exhibit- 
ing, in 1865, in Boston a bust of Robert 
Gould Shaw. That same year she went 
to Rome where she has since con- 
tinued to reside. Her most noted works 
are: “The Death of Cleopatra,” “The 
Marriage of Hiawatha,” and ‘The 
Freed Women.” “The Death of Cleo- 
patra,” was exhibited at the Philadel- 
phia Centennial Exposition in 1876. 


Warrick, Meta Vaux, (Mrs. Fuller 
the wife of Dr. Solomon C. Fuller, of 
South Framingham, Mass.), is the 
most noted sculptor of the Negro race 
in America at the present time. She 
first attracted attention by her work 
in clay in the Pennsylvania School of 
Industrial Art. 
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In 1899, she went to Paris to study, 
where she attracted the attention of 
Rodin, the great French sculptor. In 
1908, she exhibited, in the Paris salon, 
a group entitled, “The Wretched.” 
This is considered her masterpiece. 
Some of her other works are: “The 
Dancing Girl,” “The Wrestlers,” and 
“Carrying the Dead Body.” One of 
her groups which was made for the 
Jamestown tercentennial represents 
the advancement of the Negro since 
his introduction into this country as 
a slave in 1619. Her more recent works 
are: “Immigrant In America,’ “The 
Silent Appeal,” and “Peace Halting 
the Ruthlessness of War.” 


Jackson, Mrs. May Howard.—Wash- 
ington, D. C. In recent years her 
work has attracted attention. Some 
of her busts exhibited in the Vorhoff 
Art Gallery provoked favorable com- 
ment from the art critic of the Wash- 
ington Star. A head of a model in 
clay which was. placed on exhibition 
in the Corcoran Art Gallery received 
favorable comment from the art cri- 
tics. Pieces of her sculpture exhibited 
at the National Academy of Design 
and at the showing of the Society 
of Independent Artists in New York 
City, were favorably received. 

Savage, Augusta.—New York City. 
She is beginning to achieve some dis- 
tinction as a sculptor. Her works in- 
clude studies in bronze, plaster, clay 
and soap. 

Students Win Prizes in Art 

Leon Waddy, of Rankin, Pennsyl- 
vania, a senior in the Braddock High 
School, was awarded second prize for 
the drawing which he submitted for 
the 1925 Safety Calendar Contest con- 
ducted by the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Valerie Allen, a student at the George 
Washington High School, New York 
City, won first prize medal in ele- 
mentary design in competition with 
some hundred white students. Joseph 
S. Carter, a student of the Flushing 
High School, New York City, in 1927, 
was awarded an art scholarship to 
Pratt Institute in Brooklyn by the 
School Art League in‘ recognition of 
his four-year average of ninety-five 
while in high school. 

In the 1926 semi-annual concour 
given in place of term examinations 
in the art department of Boston Uni- 
versity, Francis Syphax was given 
first place in the sophomore drawing 
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from the antique and Celestine John |, 
son third place in freshman drawing 
from the antique. Ellen Jones, a stu- 
dent of art, won four scholarships in 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and 
three Thayer prizes. She also won first 
prize from the Rayon Silk Company 
for a dress design and has designed 
costumes for the Repertory Theatre. 
Rebecca Dixon, a student ,in the Art 
Academy of Cincinnati, Ohio, and in 
the University of Cincinnati, won the 
first prize for a pen and ink drawing 
in the annual Prize Day Competition 
in May, 1928. Cooper Union, New 
York City, announced the award of 
119 prizes to students in the Woman’s 
Art School of the union at the open- 
ing of the sixty-ninth annual exhibi- 
tion of the school last night. Sophia 
Caver, received two prizes, one for 
the garland design and another for 
the best box design. Spinkie Alston, 
a Negro student at Columbia Univer- 
‘sity has won the gold crown, the 
highest award in the art department 
of the university for his work in 
supervising the designing and art 
work of The Jester, the student pub- 
lication. Alston has been a member 
of the editorial board of the magazine 
for three years. Prior to entering 
Columbia, Alston was a member of 
the editorial staff of the Clintonian, a 
student publication of DeWitt Clin- 
ton High School and in charge of 
the art work on this paper. 

Oscar Griffith, an artist of New 
Orleans, Louisiana, was awarded a 
silver loving cup for 1927 by the 
Northwestern Association of Artists. 
Falstaff Harris is commercial artist 
for the Keith Theatre, Syracuse, New 
York. His posters are used by the Sy- 
racuse theatre of the Keith-Albee 
theatrical enterprise, a_ structure, 
ranking as one of the most beautiful 
theatres in the world. Mr. Harris has 
studied art in the Washington School 
of Art, Washington, D. C.; Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, New York, and Sy- 
racuse University and brings his 
training in fine arts to bear on a task 
which is considerably above the pro- 
vince of the sign artist, yet includes 
all the merits of that craft. 

The book illustrations of Aaron 
Douglas were included in the 1927 
Annual Exhibition of American: Book 
Illustrations, held in New York under 
the auspices of the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts. His illustrations 
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for James Weldon Johnson’s ‘God’s 
Trombones,’ were among the work of 
61 illustrators chosen for special men- 
tion out of 225 books submitted by the 
publishers. The conditions governing 
the exhibition were that the illustra- 
tions should be creative work designed 
for the particular text; that they 
should be the work of an American 
artist; and that the book should be a 
modern publication of the last twelve 
months. 


Three Negro artists, M. Gray John- 
son, W. J. Russell and Albert A. 
Smith, had each two paintings in the 
ninth annual exhibition of the 
Society of Independent Artists held 
at the Waldorf Astoria in New York 
City. Mabel Randolph Brooks exhi- 
bited in March, 1926, at the Exhibition 
of the Society of Independent Artists 
held at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. Miss Brooks’ exhibi- 
tion piece was an altar hanging de- 
picting the life of Christ and was 
done in memory of her mother, Mrs. 
Eliza Wallace Brooks. This work at- 
tracted the attention of the critics 
from two French art publications, 
namely, La Revue Du Vrai et Du Beau 
and Les Artistes D’aujourd’hui both of 
Paris. 

A painting by a Negro eleva- 
tor operator won over a drawing by 
Sargent and oils by other well-known 
American artists as the first picture 
to be sold by the newly opened art 
galleries, 1928, of Thomas Russell, 
New York City. The picture was the 
first attempt at painting by John T. 
Haitstalk, 32 years old, who has been 
elevator operator, furnace tender and 
general handy man at 37 East Fifty- 
seventh Street, which houses several 
art and antique dealers. Sometime 
ago, after studying canvasses by radi- 
cal painters which he carried up and 
down in his elevator, Haitstalk made 
the boast that although he had never 
touched palette or brush he could 
paint a better picture than some of 
those he handled. He started work on 
a painting to portray memories of 
Warrenton, Virginia, where he was 
born and brought up. He brought it, 
still wet, to Mr. Russell, who became 
interested in the work. as an example 
of primitive self-expression that “out- 
modern the moderns.” He spoke of it 
to several persons whom he knew to be 
interested in this type of work, re- 
ceived several bids and finally sold it 
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to Miss Laurence Ford, painter for 
children. ; 
Two prizes were won by Archi- 
bald Motley, Jr., of Chicago, at the 
1925 Chicago Artists’ Exhibition—the 
Frank G. Logan Medal and prize of 
$200 for a painting called “Syncopa- 
tion,” .and the Joseph N. Hisenbath 
prize of $200 for a painting called 
“Mulattress.” In 1928, Mr. Motley put 
his work on exhibition in New York 
City. The New York Times carried the 
following comment concerning the ex- 
hibit: “Strange paintings, the work 
of a young American Negro artist, 
Archibald J. Motley, Jr., were shown 
recently in New York and they have 
set the art-critical world to wonder- 
ing and talking. Mr. Motley appears 
to be forging a substantial link in the 
chain of Negro culture in this coun- 
try. The exhibition alluded to was 
significant both because of the quality 
of the paintings themselves and be- 
cause it represented, so one under- 
stands, the first one-man show by a 
Negro artist to be held in New York.” 
In discussing the exhibit of work by 
Negro artists shown at the 1928 an- 
nual exhibit of Negro art, a comment 
in the September Survey says: “Some 
disappointment was expressed that 
this assembling of Negro work gave 
no more of the special experience and 
psychology of the Negro than it did. 
. .. Where, asked those spectators 
avid for something new in the world, 
is the evidence of slave ancestors, of 
social tribulations, of strange reli- 
gious expressions? This demand on 
the Negro artist and writer is yet 
another kind of exploitation; cer- 
tainly, it is absurd to expect Negroes 
brought up in an American world, in 
all sections of that world, young—the ; 
prize winners, for instance are all in 
their thirties—taught in white schools 
and academies, to make a unique con- 
tribution as a matter of course. The 
night life of Harlem as seen : 





Winold Reiss and Covarrubias enters 
their lives no more than does Broad- 
way the lives of white artists; slav- 
ery is as remote as the European ex- 
periences of the grand parents of 
most of us. This is, moreover, a prac- 
tical problem. Artists must sell in or- 
der to test the value of their work, if 
not for that most fundamental rea- 
gon—to make money. In a white world 
they must sell mainly to whites and 
the desire to know the Negro mind | 
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intimately is felt still by only a small 
minority. Luckily, and this is one of 
the purposes of the awards, that 


number is steadily growing. Distinc- 
tive Negro art will come in time.” 
African Art 

Negro’s Art from ,Africa Lives in 
His Wrought Iron. Old balconies, 
grilles and doorways of New Orleans 
are eloquent tributes to the joyous 
craftsmanship of slaves who worked 
at the anvil without white direction. 
Without any race consciousness about 
it, these gracious iron balconies, these 
craftsmenlike grilles and charmingly 
designed lunettes wrought by slave 
labor have won their expensive place 
in the world of collectors, antique 
dealers and connoisseurs. Far from 
making any “to-do” over their work, 
the individualities of the dark-skinned 
craftsmen who wrought the heavy bars 
of iron into beautiful and sensitive 
lines have been sunk in obscurity by 
years of forgetfulness as impene- 
trable as the mists of antiquity that 
hang low over Africa. Only in the 
realm of our imagination may we come 
upon them—experiencing the artist’s 
pure joy of creation. 

“Tantalizing it is to wonder whence 
came the black craftsmen who wrought 
so well and so permanently in New 
Orleans. Did their fathers come from 
the Ivory Coast, where the art of 
Africa was most primitive, most 
hugely creative? Came they from 
Bushongo, where the portrait sculp- 
ture of long dead savage kings seized 
upon characterization in character’s 
intensest moments? Came they from 
the Sudan, where the influences of 
civilization had been percolating 
throughout the millenniums—where 
old Egyptian idols of 2000 B. C., con- 
ventionalized, traditionalized, have, 
as it were gone back to nature? Se- 
erets of vital importance, these, to 
the believers in the Negro’s indigen- 
ous talent.” 

“Twenty years ago, it seemed as 
thought modern art had exhausted 
its energies, and was dying of a 
slow anemia. Then, as by a miracle, 
the art of a remote, misunder- 
stood and despised era appeared 
above the horizon, and all was 
changed. France, always quick to go to 
the heart of things through coverings, 
entanglements, outward appearances, 
readily grasped the significance of 
the Negro statutes which had so long 
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seemed mere playthings of savages. 
These statutes, at first studied only 
by the anthropologist and antiqua- 
rian, have in the short space of twen- 
ty years played a role no less impor- 
tant for our age than the role of 
Classic art in inspiring the Renais- 
sance.” 


“The story of the role played 
by primitive Negro sculpture in the 
art history of the past twenty 
years reads like a romance. Idols and 
masks, theretofore, regarded as mere 
ethnological curiosities, are now justly 
ranked in the class with ancient Greek 
and Egyptian sculpture. An event of 
even greater importance is the in- 
fluence which Negro sculpture has had 
on most of the creators now accepted 
as leaders in contemporary paintings, 
sculpture, music, poetry and drama. 
Among the important modern artists 
indebted to the work of the ancient 
Negro savage are: Picasse, Martizze, 
Modigliani in painting; Stravinsky, 
Satie, Moneger, Paulenc, Milhaud, and 
Auric, in music; Lipschitz and Ep- 
stein, in sculpture; Diaghlieff, in some 
of the best productions of the Rus- 
sian ballet; Cocteau, Cendrars and 
Guillaume Appollinaire, in poetry; 
Perret and Jeanneret, in architecture.” 

Gobineau has aptly written that: 
“The source from which the arts have 
sprung is concealed in the blood of 
the blacks. It is necessary to know 
the source. But the influence of Negro 
art on the imagination of the artist 
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is far from having given its full con- 
tent. We are in the presence of an 
art eminently suggestive and reveal- 
ing, an art which touches miraculously 
to the extreme limits of perfection, 
an art which one can qualify Sybar- 
ritique so exquisite is its refinement, 
but it is a living art which never 
weakens, never disappoints.” 

An event of unusual interest was 
the exhibition in 1927 of African art 
at the New Art Circle of New York 
City. This was the first public exhi- 
bition of African art on such a scale 
ever held in America. There were 
over 1,000 items in the collection. The 
exhibition represented years of dili- 
gent collecting by a Belgian collector, 
M. Blondiau, of antique specimens of 
African sculpture, wood and ivory 
carvings, etc., from the Belgian Con- 
go. The major tribes represented were 
the Bushongo, the Bakuba, Baluba, 
Bangongo and the Bapends. This col- 
lection, located several years ago by 
Alain Locke in the course of a study 
of African art, was purchased by 
Mrs. Edith Isaacs, editor of Theatre 
Arts, and was exhibited in New York 
and elsewhere. Noteworthy among the 
exhibits were examples of the famous 
Bushongo wood sculpture, fetich sta- 
biettes, ivory and horn carving, cere- 
monial: masks, decorated ware, etc. 
There were also many articles of or- 
dinary use which were of such beauty 
as to be precious museum pieces today. 


DIVISION XLIV 
THE NEGRO AS A POET 


Latino, Jaun.—The poet, Latino 
mentioned in Cervante’s “Don Qui- 
xote,” was a Negro. He is said to 
have been born in Northern Africa 
and to have been captured by Span- 
ish traders,- brought to Seville and 
sold in the family of the famous Gon- 
zalo de Cordova. 

He is said to have had great ability 
for learning. He was permitted to 
study along with his young master. 
He was given his freedom and became 
professor of Grammar, Latin, and 
Greek at the University of Granada. 
One Spanish writer speaks of Latino 
as the most famous Negro of his 
day. He is buried in the church of 
St. Ann, Granada, and on his tomb 
is engraved the following epitaph: 

“Jaun was an excellent Latin poet. 
He sang the birth of Prince Ferdi- 
nand Ii, the deeds of Pius V’s pontifi- 


cate and the time of Don Jaun of |. 


Austria at Lepanto.” The book, a quar- 
to volume, is printed in Latin and 
was published at Granada in 1573. 
Another book in Latin by Latino is 
on the Spanish Royal Cemetery, a 
better known title is the Escurial. This 
book was published at Granada in 
1576. 

Antar—Antarah ben Shedad el 
Absi (Antar the lion) is one of the 
most famous figures in Arabic and 
Mohammedan literature. His fame 
as a literary character is said to be 
greater than that of any modern 
author of Negro blood not excluding 
Pushkin in Russia, or the elder Dumas 
in France. Antar appears to have 
been born about 550 A. D. and to 
have died about 615, A. D. His father 
appears to have been an Arab of noble 
blood, and his mother, an Abyssinnian 
slave. 

Antar was both a warrior and a 
poet. As a warrior he became the pro- 
tector of the tribe and the pattern of 
Arabic chivalry. He was selected by 
his clan as a contestant in those poeti- 
cal contests that were peculiar to the 
Arabs in the pre-Islamic days. In 
those poetical contests, Antar was so 
successful that he came to be acknow!l- 
edged as the greatest poet of his 
time, and one of his odes, the “Mu 
Allakat” was selected as one of the 





seven suspended poems which were 
judged by the assemblage of all the 
Arabs to be worthy to be written in 
letters of gold and to be hung on high 
in the sacred Kaaba at Mecca as 
accepted models of Arabian style. 
After his death the fame of his deeds 
as a warrior spread across the Ara- 
bian peninsula and throughout the 
Mohammedan world. In time these 
deeds were recorded in a literary form. 
“The Romance of Antar,” ranks 
among the great national classics like 
the ‘“Shah-nameh” of Persia and the 
“Nibelungen-Lied,” of Germany. An- 
tar is claimed to have been the father 
of knighthood. “The Romance of An- 
tar,” in its present form probably pre- 
ceded the romance of chivalry so com- 
mon in the twelfth century in Italy 
and France. The unanimous opinion 
of the East has always placed the 
romance of Antar at the summit of 
literature. “The Thousand and One 
Nights,” says one of their writers, 
“is for the amusement of women and 
children. Antar is a book for men; 
from it they learn lessons of heroism, 
of maganimity, of generosity and of 
statecraft.” 

Pushkin, Alexander Sergueysvich. 
—Born, 1799, died, 1887. The greatest 
poet of Russia, and unanimously ac- 
knowledged to be the founder of 
modern Russian literature, “Push- 
kin’s name means to an English- 
speaking reader infinitely less than 
that of Turgenevy or Tolstoy. But, 
however, paradoxical it may sound, 
this name means to a Russian in- 
finitely more than the names of all 
the great poet’s successors, including 
even Tolstoy. Pushkin stands quite 
apart; no cultured Russian would 
think of comparing any other writer 
with him, for to Russia, Pushkin is 
what Dante is to Italy, what Shake- 
speare is to England or Goethe to 
Germany. To a country which practi- 
cally had no literature of its own he 
immortal verse and 


gave prose— 
novels, short stories, long poems, 
tragedies, dramas, ballads, lyrical 


stanzas, sonnets, critical and histori- 
cal essays, etc. 

Pushkin is not only the father of 
Russian literature; he is also the 
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father of Russian culture. To a coun- 
try which had hardly emerged from’ 
medievalism he showed an immense 
wealth of ideas, subjects, questions, 
problems, and he transplanted the 
highest spiritual values of the West 
into Russian ground. Russia’s further 
cultural development proceeded strict- 
ly within the lines drawn by Pushkin.” 
He came of a noble Moscow family 
and inherited African blood from a 
maternal ancestress. For sketches of 
Pushkin, see Histories of Russian 
Literature and Standard Encyclope- 
dias. There are numerous editions of 
his works. For these consult the New 
International Encyclopedia. 

Dumas, Alexander.—Called Dumas 
Pere, born, 1802, died, 1870. “The 
greatest French romantic novelist, and 
the most universally read story-teller 
of the world.” As a writer he is re- 
markable for great creative rather 
than for artistic genius. 

Dumas’ father was a gallant gen- 
eral, Alexander Davy de la Pailleterie 
Dumas, who served Napoleon with 
distinction, but died in neglect in 1806. 
This general’s father was a rich 
colonist of Haiti, Marquis Alexandre 
Davy de la Pailleterie; his mother was 
a Negro woman of Haiti, from whom 
the general took the name Dumas. 
The novelist, Alexandre, inherited 
much from his maternal grandmother, 
in both appearance and nature; much 
too, from his marquis grandfather. 
The contrast and combination can be 
constantly noted in his novels. 

Dumas, Alexander.—Called Dumas 
Fils, born, 1824, died, 1885. One of the 
most distinguished of modern French 
dramatists. He was “the son of the 
great romantic novelist of like name, 
but of a genius strangely contrasted. 
In him the father’s rich but riotous 
fancy yielded to close observation 
and realistic earnestness that made 
of him an unbending and almost a 
Puritan moralist.” 

Horton, George M.—Noted Negro 
poet of North Carolina. He was born 
a slave in Chatham County of that 
state in 1797. His master permitted 
him to hire out his time at Chapel 
Hill, seat of the University of North 
Carolina. It is said that he learned 
to read by matching words he knew in 
the hymnal with those in a spelling 
book. Persons of distinction became 
interested in him. 

It is said that Dr. Caldwell, the 
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president of the University was one 
of his patrons. Horton’s earliest com- 
positions had to be written down for 
him by other people. He was for 
years janitor at the university and 
received small commissions from 
various students for writing verses 
for them. Some of Horton’s friends 
undertook to help him publish a 
volume of his poems so that from its 
sale he might purchase his freedom. 
A booklet of his poems “The Hope of 
Freedom,” was published in 1829. The 
small returns from the sale of this 
book, however, were not sufficient to 
pay the exorbitant price which his 
master demanded for him. In his later 
years Horton lived for some time in 
Philadelphia and died according to 
accounts either in 1880 or 1883. 
Wheatley, Phillis—Born in Africa, 
died, December 5, 1784. One of the 
first women, white or black, to attain 
literary distinction in this country. 
She was brought when a child to 
America in 1761, and sold to John 
Wheatley, of Boston. He had her 
educated. While yet a child she began 
to write verses. In 1778, with the en- 
dorsement of several distinguished 
men, her verses were published in 
London, under the title, “Poems on 
Various Subjects, Religious and Moral, 
by Phillis Wheatley, Negro Servant 
to Mr. John Wheatley, of Boston, in 
New England.” She addressed a poem 
to General Washington, which seemed 
to have pleased him, for in a letter 
to Joseph Reed, dated February 10, 
1776, he made reference to this poem. 
Hammon, Jupiter—He appears to 
have been the first Negro poet in the 
English American colonies. As a poet 
he antedates Phillis Wheatley by | 
about ten years. He was a slave near 
Hartford, Connecticut. He went finally 
to live on Long Island. His first ex- 
tant poem, “An Evening Thought,” 
bears the date of 1760. Following the 
title of the poem this information is 
given: Composed by Jupiter Ham- 
mon, a Negro belonging to Mr. Lloyd 
of Queen’s Village on Long Island, 
the 25th of December, 1760. He was 
also a preacher. Several of his ser- 
mons are still in existence. For sketch 
of his life and extracts from his 
poetry and prose writings, see “Jupiter 
Hammon,” by Oscar Weglin, Heart- 
man’s Historical Series, No. 13, 1916. 
Dunbar, Paul Laurence.—Noted poet 
and writer. Born, June 27, 1872, at 
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Dayton, Ohio; died, February 9, 1906. | 

Graduated from the Dayton High | 
School, 1891. While in school hej; 
showed evidenée of poetic ability. In 
1893, his first volume of poetry, “Oak 
and Ivy,’’ was published. In 1895-1896, ; 
“Majors and Minors.” By this time he 
had become well known as a writer 
and reader of verse. For a complete 
list of his works consult the 1925-26 | 
Negro Year Book or the editor’s | 
“Bibliography of the Negro in Africa | 
and America. 

Braithwaite, William Stanley—Born 
in Boston, December, 1868. Noted 
lyrical poet. At twelve years of age 
his father having died, he had to 
leave school to assist his mother pro- 
vide for the family. Since that time 
he has not attended school. 

“At fifteen,” he says, “like a revela- 
tion, there broke out in me a great 
passion for poetry, and intense love 
for literature, and a yearning for the 
ideal life which fosters the creation 
of things that come out of dreams and 
visions and symbols. I dedicated my 
future to literature, though the altar 
upon which I was to lay my sacrificial 
life seemed beyond all likelihood of 
opportunity and strength and equip- 
ment to reach. I set about it, however, 
with fortitude, hope and patience.” His 
works include: “Lyric of Life and 
Love,” “The Book of Elizabethan 
Verse,” 1906; “The House of Falling 
Leaves,” 1908; “The Book of Georgian 
Verse,” 1908; “The Book of Restora- 
tion Verse,” 1909; “The Book of Vic- 
torian Verse,” 1910. At the end of 
each year Mr. Braithwaite writes a 
review of the poetry that appears in 
the standard magazines. His esti- 
mate of the value of this poetry is 
accepted as a criterion of its worth. 
He has published for each year since 
1913 “The Anthology of Magazine 
Verse.” In 1916, he became editor of 
“The New Poetry Review” of Cam- 








bridge. He is the general editor of 
“The Contemporary American Poets 
Series.” The 1918 Spingarn Medal 
award was given to him. 

Johnson, James Weldon—New York. 
Until recently executive secretary 
of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, edi- 
torial writer. He is gifted as a poet. 
He has contributed verse to the lead- 
ing magazines and daily papers. 
His poems, “Fifty Years,’ in Com- 
memoration of the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of Emancipation, published 
in The New York Times, January 
1, 1913, was widely commented upon. 
For eight years Mr. Johnson was 
in the United States consular ser- 
vice. He held for a _ considerable 
part of this time the important post 
of consul at Corinto, Nicaragua. His 
poem, the “Young Warrior,” set to 
music by H. T. Burleigh, almost be- 
came the national hymn of Italy 
during the World War. Mr. Johnson 
has published a collection of his verses 
under the title, “Fifty Years and 
Other Poems.” 

Among other poets for whom there 
is not opportunity to give space 
should be mentioned the following :— 
Countee Cullen, Langston Hughes, Al- 
fred Anderson, James Edwin Camp- 
bell, James D. Corrothers, (deceased) ; 
Daniel Webster Davis, (deceased) ; 
William H. A. Moore, George Marion 
McClellan, John Wesley Holloway, 
Leslie Pinckney Hill, Edward Smyth 


Jones, Ray G. Dandridge, Georgia 
Douglas Johnson, Fenton Johnson, 
Claude McKay, Joseph S. Cotter, 


Jr., (deceased); Roscoe C, Jamison, 
(deceased); Jessie Fauset, Anne 
Spencer, Alex Rogers, Waverly Tur- 
ner Carmichael, Alice Dunbar Nelson, 
Charles Bertram Johnson, Otto Le- 
land Bohanan, Theodore Henry Shac- 
kleford, Lucien B. Watkins, (de- 
ceased); Joshua Henry Jones, Jr. 
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Some Actors of Distinction 

Aldridge, Ira.—Born about 1810 at 
Bel Air, Maryland. Died at Lodz, Po- 
land, in 1867. He is the most famous 
of Negro actors. He has had few 
equals in the part of Othello, the 
Moor. 

Aldridge’s grandfather, who was a 
ruling prince in the Senegal Country 
in Africa was with all his family 
except one son, murdered in an up- 
rising. This son came to America and 
was educated for the ministry. In 
time he married. The son Ira was also 
intended for the ministry. He was 
sent to Schenectady College in New 
York. Thence he was sent to Glasgow 
University, Scotland, where he car- 
ried off many prizes, including the 
medal for composition. He, however, 
abandoned theology for the stage. 
After many disappointments he made 
his debut at the Royal Theatre, Lon- 
don, in 1873, as Othello, the Moor. 
He also appeared at the Coburg, Sad- 
ler’s Wells, Olympia, and Convent 
Garden Theatres in London, playing 
Othello, Gambia (in “The Slave’), 
and other characters with great suc- 
cess. After this he made a provincial 
tour, playing in most of the principal 
towns from one end of the kingdom 
to the other, his reception in every 
instance being of the most flattering 
Kind. At Belfast, Edmund Kean 
showed his admiration by playing 
Iago to Aldridge’s Othello. At Man- 
chester, the famous singer, Madame 
Malibran, wrote him that never in her 
whole professional career had she 
witnessed such an interesting and 
powerful performance. Lady Beecher 
(famous as Miss ‘Niel’ the actress) 
wrote: “During my professional as 
well as private life I never have seen 
so correct a portraiture of Othello.” 
The King of Prussia presented him 
the Prussian “Gold Medal of the first 
class of Art and Science,” which had 
been previously awarded only to the 
great philosopher Humboldt, the com- 
poser Spontini and the musician Liszt. 
The Emperor of Austria conferred on 
him the Grand Cross of the Order of 
Leopold. The City of Berne gave him 
a magnificent Maltese Cross with 


Medal of Merit. He also received the | 


“Royal Saxe-Ernest House Order” 
which confers a title higher than that 
of “Sir” so much coveted in England. 
Aldridge had a reception even more 
flattering in Russia. He was made a 
member of the Imperial Academy of 
Arts and Sciences in St. Petersburg, 
and of many other honorable and 
learned societies. In most cases the 
membership was conveyed by means 
of handsome medals, accompanied in 
many cases by autograph letters. His 
two gifted daughters, Amanda Ira 
(Montague Ring), and Luranah, re- 
side in London. See sketches above 
under composers and singers. 


Cole, Robert Allen, “Bob Cole.” 
—Noted comedian and playright. Born 
in Athens, Georgia, July 1, 1868. Died, 
New York City, August 2, 1911. One 
of the most versatile and gifted col- 
ored actors that America has pyro- 
duced. A member of the famous Cole 
and Johnson Team and Company. 


He was a pioneer in the effort to 
have the Negro show an entity in it- 
self with a plot and atmosphere of 
its own. Among the plays which he 
wrote are: “A Trip to Coontown,” “A 
Shoo Fly Regiment,” and “The Red 
Moon.” Among the songs which he 
composed are: “Louisiana Lize,” “I 
Must Have Been A Dreaming,” “No 
One Can Fill Her Place,” “Katydid,” 
“The Cricket and the Frog,” and “The 
Maiden With Dreamy Eyes.” He and 
his partner, J. Rosamond Johnson 
together wrote: “Under the Bamboo 
Tree,” “Big Indian Chief,” “Bleeding . 
Moon,” and “Oh, Didn’t He Ramble.” 


Williams, (Bert) Egbert Austin— 
Born, New Providence, Nassau, Brit- 
ish Bahama Islands, 1876. Died, New 
York: City, March 4, 1922. Most noted 
comedian of, the present day Ameri- 
can stage. The Billboard of March 
11, 1922, the chief organ of the 
theatrical and the show profession, 
carried the following obituary con- 
cerning him: ‘ 

“Egbert Austin Williams, known to 
the theatrical profession and the pub- 
lic as Bert Williams, and regarded 
by many as the greatest comedian on 
the American stage, died at his home 
in New York City, March 4th, a vic- 
tim of pneumonia. He collapsed on 


the stage in Detroit, Monday, Feb- 
ruary 27, while appearing in “Un- 
der the Bamboo Tree,” and was taken 
to New York’on Thursday, when, it 
was found he was suffering from 
pneumonia. Blood transfusion was 
ordered, but Williams failed to react. 

“Bert Williams was born in New 
Providence, British Bahamas, in 1876, 
and was taken to New York by his 
father, a papier mache maker, at the 
age of two years. Soon afterwards the 
family moved to Riverside, California, 
where young Williams grew up and 
graduated from the local high school. 
He studied civil engineering in San 
Francisco. His first theatrical ex- 
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perience was with a mountebank min- 
strel company that played in the min- 
ing and lumber camps in that section. 
In 1895, he joined George Walker in a 
partnership which lasted until ‘the 
latter’s death in 1909. They made the 
name of Williams and Walker famous 
throughout the English-speaking 
world. Their first appearance in New 
York was in 1896 and 1897, at Tony 
Pastor’s and Koster and Bial’s. Later 
they headed their own company.” 

Among the productions made famous 
by this team were: “The Policy Play- 
ers,’ “Bandanna Land,” and “Abys- 
sinia.” The latter attraction ran ten 
weeks on Broadway, in those days a 
record for a colored attraction. In 1902, 
the company was taken to England, 
where it duplicated its American suc- 
cess. On June 23 of that year a com- 
mand appearance was made at Buck- 
ingham Palace.” 

When illness compelled the retire- 
ment of George Walker, Williams 
took out “Mr. Lode of Koal’’ with in- 
different success. This was his last 
appearance with colored _ support. 
After its close he played for a time 
in vaudeville, and then joined the 
Ziegfeld “Follies,” remaining as the 
feature attraction for seven years. 
During 1918-19 he was with “Broad- 
way Brevities,” and “The Pink Slip,” 
which, after some unfavorable criti- 
cism, closed on the road. The piece 
was rewritten and named, “Under the 
Bamboo Tree,” opening in Cincinnati 
and enjoyed a successful run in Chi- 
cago later. It was due in New York 
City in three weeks, and it was Wil- 
liams’ great ambition to reach Broad- 
way with this show. 

While playing in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, Williams and other members of | 
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his company were made members of 
the Waverly Lodge of Masons. Wil- 
liams also was a member of the Ac- 
tors’ Equity Association, and held the 
rank of Captain in the Eighth Regi- 
ment, National Guard of Illinois. He 
was married in 1900, and is survived 
by his widow, two nieces and his 
mother. 

Gilpin, Charles S§.—Actor. He 
achieved notable distinction in the 
drama, and was the most talked of 
actor on the stage in America in 1921. 
He was born in Richmond, Virginia, 
in the early seventies. His first occu- 
pation was as “printer’s devil,” on 
the Richmond Planet. His own state- 
ment is that he drifted into acting, © 
(fourth rate comedian-work), be- 
cause he earned so little money in the 
printing trade. In time he had a de- 
sire to do serious dramatic work, and 
was one of the organizers in 1906 of 
the Pekin Players in Chicago. His 
efforts with reference to the serious 
drama were later continued in New 
York City. He says, “In 1916, I began 
producing last year’s Broadway shows 
at the Lafayette Theatre in 132nd 
Street. When Drinkwater’s Abraham 
Lincoln was being staged, difficulty 
was experienced in securing an actor 
to play William Custis, the Negro 
character in the play. This unimpor- 
tant role was given to Gilpin, and at- 
tracted attention to his ability. 

When the Provincetown Players 
staged, “Emperor Jones,” Gilpin was 
secured to take the leading part. Con- 
cerning Mr. Gilpin’s ability as an ac- 
tor, the critic in The New York Times 
said, “Of course, Charles S. Gilpin 
continues to give his amazing unfor- 
getable performance. It is superb 
acting and the success of the O’Neil 
play is dependent upon it.” Gilpin was 
selected by the Drama League of New 
York City as one of the persons who 
had contributed the most during the 
year, 1921, to the art of. the theater. 
The other nine persons selected for 
this honor were: Dudley Digges, di- 
rector of “Heartbreak House;” Gilda 
Varesi, for her work in “Enter Ma- 
dame;” Lionel Atwill, for his acting 
in “Deburau;” Lee Simonson, Scenic 
artist for “Heartbreak House;’” Mar- 
garet Severn, for her use of masks in 
the “Greenwich Village Follies;” 
Jacob Ben-Ami, for his work in:“Sam- 
son and Delilah;” David Belasco, as 
manager and director; and Fred Stone, 
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for being the leading American 
comedian. . 


Other actors of distinction as Jules 
Bledsoe, Richard B. Harrison, Daniel 
Haynes, Florence Mills, and Paul 
-Robeson, are noted in the sections 
which follow. 

Negro Composers of Musical Comedies 

A number of musical comedies have 
been composed by Negroes. Some of 
the more important of these are: 

Abyssinia—Lyrics by Alex C. Rog- 
ers. Book by Alex C. Rogers and Jesse 
A. Shipp. Music by Will Marion Cook. 
Starred in by Williams and Walker. 
1906-07. 

Africana—Lyrics and music by Don- 
ald Hayward. Conceived by Earl 
Dancer. Starred in by Ethel Waters. 
1927, 

Baby Blues—Lyrics and book by 
Alex C. Rogers. Music by C. Luckeyth ! 
Roberts. 1919-20. 


Bandanna Land—Lyrics by Alex C. 
Rogers. Book by Alex C. Rogers and 
Jesse A. Shipp. Music by Will Marion 
Cook. Starred in by Williams and! 
Walker. 1907-08-09. 


Blackbirds—Words and music by 
George W. Meyer. Starred in by Flor- 
ence Mills. 1926-27. 

Chocolate Dandies—Lyrics, book 
and music by Sissle and Blake. 
Starred in by Sissle and Blake. 1924- 
1925. 

Dahomey—Lyrics by Paul Laurence 
Dunbar and Alex C. Rogers. Book by 
Jesse A. Shipp. Music by Will Marion 
Cook. Starred in by Williams and 
Walker. 1902-03-04-05. 


The Darktown Follies in “My 
Friend from Diwie”’ and “Here and 
There’—Lyrics, books and music of 
“My Friend from Dixie” by J. Lubrie 
Hill. Lyrics and book of “Here and 
There” by Alex C. Rogers. Music by 
J. Lubrie Hill. Starred in by J. Lubrie 
Hill. 1913-14-15-16. 

Darkeydom—Produced by Lester A. 
Walton. Lyrics by Lester A. Walton. 
Book by Henry Troy. Music by Will 
Marion Cook. Starred in by Miller 
and Lyles. 1914-15. 

Dixie to Broadway—Music by Will 
H. Vodery. Starred in by Florence 
Mills. 1924-25, 

Dr. Beans from Boston—Lyrics by 
Henry S. Creamer. Book by S. H. 
Dudley and Henry Troy. Music by 
Will H. Vodery. Starred in by S. H. 
Dudley. 1911-12. 
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Liza—Lyrics and music by Maceo 
Pinkard. Book by Irvin C. Miller. 
1922-23. 

Mr. Lode of Koal—Lyrics by Alex 
C. Rogers. Book by Jesse A. Shipp 
and Alex C. Rogers. Music by J. Rosa- 
mond Johnson. Starred in by Bert 
Williams. 1909-10. 

Old Man’s Boy—Book by Alex C. 
Rogers and Henry S. Creamer. 
Starred in by Rogers and Creamer. 
1914. 

Oyster Man—Lyrics by Henry S. 
Creamer and Lester A. Walton. Book 
by Miller and Lyles. Music by Will 
H. Vodery. Starred in by Ernest 
Hogan. 1907-08. 

The Policy Players—Book by Jesse 
A. Shipp. Music by Will Marion Cook. 
Starred in by Williams and Walker. 
1900. 


Put and Take—lLyrics and music 
by Spencer Williams, Perry Bradford 
and Tim Brymn. Book by Irvin C. 
Miller. 1921-22. 


Rang Tang—Lyrics by Joe Trent. 
Book by Kaj Gynt. Music by Ford 
Dabney. Starred in by Miller and 
Lyles. 1927-28. 


Red Moon—Lyrics and music by 
Bob Cole and J. Rosamond Johnson. 
Book by Bob Cole. Starred in by Bob ~ 
Cole and J. Rosamond Johnson. 
1908-09. 


Rufas Rastus—Lyrics by Lester A. 
Walton and Frank Williams. Book 
by Ernest Hogan. Music by Ernest 
Hogan and Joe Jordan. Starred in by 
Ernest Hogan. 1905-06-07. 

Runnin’ Wild—Lyrics by R. C. Mc- 
Pherson. Book by Miller and Lyles. 
Music by Jimmie Johnson. Starred in 
by Miller and Lyles. 1924-25. 


Shoo Fly Regiment—Lyrics. and 
music by Bob Cole and J. Rosamond 
Johnson. Book by Bob Cole. Starred 
in by Bob Cole and J. Rosamond John- 
son! 1905-06. 


Shuffle Along—Lyrics and music by 
Sissle and Blake. Book by Miller and 
Lyles. Starred in by Miller and Lyles 
and Sissle and Blake. 1921-22-23. 


The Sons of Ham—Book by Jesse 
A. Shipp. Music by Will Marion Cook: 
Starred in by Williams and Walker. 
1901-02. 2 

Strut Miss Lizzie—lLyries and 
music by Henry S. Creamer and J. 
Turner Layton. Book by Henry S. 
Creamer. 1922-23. 
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This and That—Lyrics and book by } 


Alex C. Rogers. Music by C. Luckeyth 
Roberts. 1919-20. 3 

The Traitor—Lyrics and book by 
Alex C. Rogers and Henry S. Creamer. 
Music by Will Marion Cook. Starred 
in by Alex C. Rogers and Henry S. 
Creamer. 1912. 

The Negro on Vaudeville Circuits 


The total number of Negro thea- 
tres in America is approximately 400 
and most of them alternate between 
musical and dramatic stock. Some 
eighty of these theatres comprise a 
vaudeville chain known as Theatre 
Owners’ Booking Association. Some 
of the most popular performers on the 
circuit receive salaries of $500 or 
more per week and in this respect 
rival those on the big time vaude- 
ville circuit. 

Sunshine Sammy. (Ernest Morri- 
son) began his moving picture caréer 
as an infant extra at a dollar and a 
half a week, at the age of seven 
years became the star of the “Our 
Gang Comedies. When his position 
as a star in “Our Gang” was threat- 
ened, his father withdrew him and 
prepared him for a vaudeville act. It 
opened at Houston, Texas, at a salary 
of $450 for three days. After a suc- 
cessful tour of the South, Sunshine 
Sammy secured a contract with the 
Keith-Albee Orpheum Circuit at a 
salary of $1250 a week and above 
for three years terminating May, 
1928. For 1928-29 he was booked on 
the Loew Circuit. Sunshine Sammy’s 
act has always been featured as a 
headliner on the bill. Contracts for 
1929 included engagements for the 
Vitaphone talking pictures. 

The Norman Thomas Quintet ap- 
peared at the Palace Theatre, New 
York City in 1927, and Jules Bledsoe 
was a special feature on Palace pro- 
grams in 1929. Among other perform- 
ers on vaudeville circuits (1925-1930) 
were: Earl Dancer and Ethel Waters, 
Keith-Albee and Orpheum; Maceo 
Thomas and Carol Chilton, Keith-Al- 
bee; “The Washingtonians,” and or- 
chestra led by Duke Ellington, Keith; 
Bud Harris and Sammy Vanhurst and 
their encore, Little “Joey” S. Harris, 
Keith-Albee-Orpheum; “Three Ed- 
dies,” Loew Circuit; Jackson and Tay- 
lor, Keith; Simms and Warfield, Or- 
pheum; “Bojangles” Bill Robinson, 
Keith; Sidney Easton, Happy Holmes, 


both with the Columbia’ Burlesque: 





, Circuit; 
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Circuit; Alberta Hunter with Her- 
man Taylor and Bobbie Shields, Keith- 
Albee; Helen Dewey heading a Jazz 
Band Act called “The. Dixie Capers,” 
Pantages; The Byrons, Jackson and 
Taylor, Harry Bolden on Pantages 
Ebony Scandals including 
Mae Barnes, Lavenia Mack, Louis 
Simms, Buster Bowie and several 
others, Keith-Orpheum; Gaines Broth- 
ers, acrobats, Keith; Wilton Crawley, 
noted clarinetist, Public Theatres and 
Keith. 
Negro Plays on Broadway 

During the seasons 1925-1930 the 
following musical comedies with all 
Negro casts reached Broadway: “Bot- 
tom Land” a revue written and pre- 
sented by Clarence Williams, ‘Rang- 
Tang” (Miller and Lyles) ; “Africana’” 
(Ethel Waters and Louis Douglas) ; 
“Keep Shufflin” (Miller and Lyles) 
and Lew Leslie’s “Blackbirds.” 
“Blackbirds” played a year on Broad- 
way, a record unparalleled in Negro 
musical shows in the Times Square 
sector. The demands for bookings on 
the road were so insistent that Leslie 
organized a second company with 
Harriet Calloway as the star. This 
company opened in Boston and ran 
for three months. “Blackbirds of 
1928” brought out Aida Ward, called 
the successor to Florence Mills, Ade- 
laide Hall, ‘Bojangles’ Bill Robin- 
son, dancer, and Tim Moore. 

Musical comedies with white casts 
were featured: Miller and _ Lyles 
in “George White’s Scandals,” 1925; 
Miller and Lyles and Cora Green 
(blues singer) in “Great Day,” by 
Vincent Youmans, 1929. In “Sidewalks 
of New York” produced in 1927, there 
were 10 Negroes and “Americana” 
employed 8 colored men and 12 col- 
ored women. 

Arthur Hammerstein opened his 
memorial theatre on Broadway with 
“Golden Dawn” with 50 Negroes in 
the cast. 

Negroes in Serious Drama _ 

Between 1925-30, there was sub- 
stantial development in the staging 
of serious drama depicting Negro life. 
Generally the plays produced related 
to “low-life’ among Negroes. “Lulu 
Belle” first presented in 1926 by David 
Belasco starred Leonore Ulric (white) 
had a cast of 117 Negroes and 13 
white players. Evelyn Preer and Fan- 
nie Belle De Kight were in the cast. 
Writing of his success with “Lulu 
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Belle” in Liberty magazine, Belasco 
says: “It is a far cry from native 
kraal to cosmopolitan stage—but the 
Negro has made the journey. Watch 
him in the next decade.” 


Paul Green, playwright, of the Uni- | 





versity of North Carolina, wrote a 
number of plays of lowly life among 
North Carolinians which in many 
cases employed the dramatic material 
afforded by Negro life. These were 
first produced by the “Carolina Play- 
ers,” a little theatre group connected 
with the University of North Carolina. 
They promptly recommended them- 
selves as vehicles for Negro actors. 
In 1925, one of these, “In Abraham’s 
Bosom,” with Jules Bledsoe, Rose Mc- | 
Clendon, Abbie Mitchell, Frank Wil- 
son, and five additional Negro actors 
opened the Provincetown Theatre, 
New York City, where it was well re- 
ceived and had a successful run. 

“Porgy,” an exposition of life in| 
Catfish Alley, Charleston, and drama- 
tized from the novel of the same 
name by Dubose Heyward, was a 
Theatre Guild production of 1927. 
Forty-six Negro players and four 
whites (with minor roles) formed the 
cast. Leigh Whipper, Percy Verwayne, 
Evelyn Ellis, Rose McClendon, Frank 
Wilson, Jack Carter and Georgette 
Harvey took main parts. 

“Show-Boat,” a Ziegfield production 
based on Edna Ferber’s story included 
40 Negroes in the ensemble. Jules 
Bledsoe and Daniel Haynes _ dis- 
tinguished themselves in this play. “In 
Earth,” a modernistic play of Negro 
life by Em Jo Basshe, Inez Clough 
made the most favorable impression. 

“Goin’ Home,” another play about 
the life of the colored folk was pre- 
sented by Brock Pemberton at the 
Hudson Theatre, in 1928, with a cast 
of 14 Negroes and-7 whites; A sort 
of black “What Price Glory” Negro 
soldiers, “goin’ home,” gather in a 
Brest cafe to sing and drink while 
waiting for the transports. 

In “Deep River,” the jazz opera, 
about ten Negroes filled very capable 
parts. Jules Bledsoe, baritone, in the 
role of the Voodo King in this opera, 
is the first Negro to appear in such 
a capacity in the operatic field in 
America. Tributes of highest praise 
were not only showered upon the ac- 
tors by the best metropolitan musical 
and theatrical critic. Alexander Wool- 
cott, noted critic of the New York| 





World, payed this eloquent tribute to 
‘Rose McClendon, who played the part 
of Duse: 

“In the third act of ‘Deep River’ 
when, for a moment, the vast stage 
was emptied and one heard only the 
murmur of unseen choruses, saw only 
the lazy tracery of the tree shadows 
upon the gray-green Jalousies of the 
old New Orleans house, the door 
opened on the high baleony and 
down the winding stone steps came 
an aging mulatto actress who played, 
in black taffeta and diamonds, the 
procuress of the quadroon ball. She 
stood there for a moment, serene, 
silent, queenly, and I could think only 
of the lost loveliness that was Duse’s. 
The noble head carved with pain, was 
Duse’s.” 

When “Deep River” was having its 
trial flight in Philadelphia, Ethel Bar- 
rymore slipped into snatch what mo- 
ments she could of it. “Stay till the 
last act if. you can,” Arthur Hopkins 
whispered to her, “and watch Rose 
McClendon come down those stairs. 
She can teach some of our most hoity- 
toity actresses distinction.” 

It was Miss Barrymore who hunted 
him up after the performance to say 
‘She can teach them all distinction.’ 

“The Green Pastures,” a Negro 
miracle play by Mare Connelly in- 
spired by Roark Bradford’s “Ol’ Man 
Adam an’ His Chillun,” employs 
ninety-five Negroes in the cast and 
no white person. 

It was the most outstanding dra- 
matic success on Broadway during the 
seasons of 1930 and 1931 and scored 
the biggest hit of any Negro play 
presented by an all Negro cast up to 
the present time. Indications are that. 
it will continue to run on Broadway 
for at least the entire season of 
1931-32. 


Richard Watts, Jr., dramatic critic, 
writing in The New York Herald Tri- 
bune says, that “a week after its ex- 
citing premier, Mr. Mare Connelly’s 
play “The Green Pastures,” still 
seems one of the loftiest achieve- 
ments of the American Theater.” In 
a general statement of the merit of 
the production Mr. Watts comments 
further: “There is so much praise to 
be distributed for the success of ‘The 
Green Pastures’ that it is difficult to 
get around to all of it. Mr. Connelly 
has done as brilliantly in the staging 
as he has in the writing of the drama, 
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which is something of a feat, and 
Robert Edmond ‘Jones has never done 
anything finer than the sets and 
lighting of the work. Then there is 
the © singing of those magnificent 
spirituals and the perfect performance 
of Richard Harrison as the ‘Lord,’ and 
the splendor of Daniel L. Haynes as 
‘Adam’ and ‘Hezdrel,’ and the grand 
humor of Tutt Whitney as ‘Noah’ and 
Wesley Hill as ‘Gabriel.’ 

“But there is no reason why any 
one in the cast should be omitted from 
the cheering. All of them have com- 
bined in a masterpiece.” 

Garland Anderson, a dramatist, 
author of “Appearances,” which had a 
three-weeks’ run at the Frolic Thea- 
tre, Manhattan, is on record as the 
first Negro to have a play produced 
on Broadway. 

_With no knowledge of stage tech- 
nique he is reported to have written 
the play in three weeks while sitting 
at the switchboard of a hotel in San 
Francisco. The play ran six weeks 
in and about New York, three months 
in San Francisco and then headed east. 

Anderson sold his second play “Ex- 
tortion” to David Belasco in 1929. 
When he attempted to have the first 
play “Appearances” produced, Al Jol- 
son paid his way from San Fran- 
cisco to New York and his expenses 
for three months. Producers who read 
the play decided it was good, but could 
not be produced because of a mixed 
cast, so Anderson raised $15,000 by 
subscription and produced it himself. 


The day after the play, producers 
were surprised that not a single news- 
paper reviewer had criticized the fact 
that there was a mixed cast; and that 
set a precedent on the American stage. 
Belasco immediately put “Lulu Belle” 
in rehearsal. 

“Meek Mose” was the initial offer- 
ing in New York City of a Negro re- 
pertory company, at the Princess 
Theatre. Frank Wilson, a Negro actor, 
who had appeared in the Pulitzer 
Prize Play, “In Abraham’s Bosom,” 
and in the leading role in “Porgy,” is 
the author of “Meek Mose.” 

The play was under the auspices of 
Lester A. Walton, formerly identified 
with the Lafayette Stock Company. 
The movement is historic in that it 
is the first ‘time in history that a 
Negro appeared in the role of pro- 
ducer of a dramatic offering on Broad- 


way. 
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The Negro in Motion Pictures 
; Negro films are becoming a field 
in themselves in Hollywood. The 
popularity of the Negro plays and 
dancers and musicians that originated 
in New York finds an echo in film 
production. 


The introduction of sound has 
made many changes in the motion 
picture business. One of the most in- 
teresting of these changes has been 
the opening of filmdom to the Negro 
race. Negroes had been in pictures, but 
their position had been a very ob- 
secure one. Today the Negro has an 
important place in filmland. 

With this change in conditions the 
views of Monte Brice, after he had 
completed directing six all-colored 
comedies, are very interesting. 

“The Negro belongs in sound 
pictures just as much as_ sound 
belongs in films,” declares Brice, who 
is comedy supervisor at the Pathe 
studios. “The melody of the Negro 
voice, his skill in dancing and his 
mirthful laughter may not have been 
needed in silent pictures, but they 
have proven a great thing for the 
talkies.” “Hallelujah,” said the dra- 
matic critic of New York Herald- 
Tribune is one of the great motion 
pictures, a work to be compared 
with unashamed enthusiasm, to such 
a foreign classic as the mighty 
“Potemkin.” It is poetry, drama, and 
pictorial magnificence, combined in 
one stalwart whole, and the result is 
something that constitutes a definite 
contribution to the local strivings for 
artistic expression. It is the talking 
picture made into a distinctive Ameri- 
can dramatic form. When combined 
with its beauties of acting and pro- 
duction, the story is not without its 
major virtues. As directed by Mr. 
Vidor and played by its brilliant all 
Negro cast, “Hallelujah” manages to 
achieve much of the ironic comment 
on the bitter alliance between re- 
ligion and sex that M. France suc- 
ceeded in getting into “Thais,” while 
retaining the pictorial achievements 
of the brilliant “Porgy.” The chief 
differences discernible at the moment 
are that the irony is far more kindly 
than the great Frenchman would ever 
have countenanced and that the pic- 
torial qualities retain a sort of quiet 
realism that makes “Porgy” look like 
a mere theatrical spectacle. 

Outstanding actors in the play were: 
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Nina Mae McKinney, William Foun- 
taine, Daniel Haynes, Victoria Spivey, 
Fannie Belle DeKenzie, and Everett 
McGarrity. 

Negro Plays-and Actors Abroad 

The following plays, outstanding 
successes in New York were also pre- 
sented in London: 

“Porgy,” “Emperor Jones” and “All 
God’s Chillun Got Wings,” In “Em- 
peror Jones,’ Paul Robeson made 
another great success. Frank Wilson 
and Beatrix Lehmann (white) took 
the principal roles in “All God’s 
Chillun Got Wings.” 

Garland Anderson’s play “Appear- 
ances” was presented at the Royalty 
Theatre, London, in 19380. A critic 
writing in the Manchester (England) 
Guardian comments: 

“Mr. Anderson’s play is so simple, 
sincere, and straightforward, that it 
carries the compulsion of all artless 
non-pretentious utterance. There is 
one character acted by Mr. Doe Doe 
Green which is so exquisitely done 
that it makes one forget all about the 
author’s uplifting messages and re- 
member only the terrific power of 
art.” 


American Negro artists received 
an extremely cordial welcome in 
foreign amusements centers, as Lon- 
don, Paris and Berlin where they were 
to be found as the featured attrac- 
tions in many of the largest theatres. 

Florence Mills’ “Black Bird Revue,” 
played in Paris, in 1925, to standing 
room only. This revue then went to 
London where it also had a great suc- 
cess and ran for a year. 


Josephine Baker, a former chorus 
girl in “Shuffle Along,” was featured 
in the “Follies Bergere” in Paris 
where she created a sensation as the 
“femme noir.” . 

_ Negro artists in Europe appeared 
in a benefit matinee performance in 
aid of the mayor of Westminister’s 
flood relief fund at the London Pa- 
vilion in 1928. The array of talent 
presented one of the most remarkable 
shows ever seen on the stage in Lon- 
don. Among this collection of varied 
and colorful acts, was Josephine 
Baker, who was rushed by airplane 
from Paris to keep the engagement. 

“The matinee was one of the most 
remarkable performances I have ever 
seen,’ wrote Harner Swaffer, who 
is one of the most critical reviewers 





in England. Speaking of the exhibi- 
tion, Swaffer said: 

“For more than three hours, Ne- 
groes of all kinds had been doing 
their turns, singing, dancing, playing 
saxophones, cracking jokes. Some 
wore stylish morning coats, tall hats 
and diamond rings. 

“Alberta Hunter came.all the way 
from Monte Carlo to sing the ‘blues.’ 

“George Garner, tenor of Chicago, 
U. S. A., rendered several solos. Oth- 
ers taking part included the South 
Before the War Company, under the 
direction of John Payne; Southern 
Serenaders, from the same company; 
Hatch and Carpenter from the Lido 
Club; Miss Hattie King Reavis and 
Russell and Vivian. 

“Also Leslie Hutchinson, Southern 
Trio, William Garland and Eddie Em- 
merson, Jim and Jack, Royal Hawai- 
ian Octet, Scott and Whaley, Leon 
Abbey and his jazz band, the Three 
Eddies, Jackson and Blake, Four 
Harmony Kings, Williams and Taylor 
and Noble Sissle.” 

On May 19, 1930, Paul Robeson 
made his debut in the role of Othello 
in London. G. W. Bishop, in a special 
cable to The New York Times, said: 

“An audience at the Savoy Theatre 
rose for Paul Robeson tonight at the 
close of his first interpretation of 
Othello, and the curtain was raised 
and lowered twenty times before the 
frenzy of applause subsided. Old 
playgoers searching their memories 
can recall no such scene in a Lon- 
don theatre in many years. Cries for 
Robeson came from all parts of the 
house the moment the last line was 
spoken. Finally, the American Negro 
actor, who never before had appeared. 
in a Shakespearean part yet was a 
strong favorite with British audiences 
in musical pieces, came to the front 
of the stage. ‘I tock the part of 
Othello,’ he said, ‘with much fear. 
Now I am so happy.’ 

“Robeson had been preparing for 
the part of Othello for more than six 
months. He refused at first to con- 
sider it, but after deciding to play 
the Moor, proceeded to train for the 
undertaking by steeping himself in 
Shakespeare. In an astute way he has 
identified himself and his people with 
the tragedy of Othello. Whether 
Shakespeare conceived the Moor as 
a ‘sooty’ black or not, Robeson is an 
Ethiopian whose only concession is 





a mustache and a short, well-trimmed 
beard. For nobility of mind and rich 
beauty of utterance it is difficult to 
think the part could be better played. 
Robeson lives the part imaginatively 
and, of course, his greatest asset is 
his magnificent voice, which he uses 
perfectly.” 

“Not to fail as Othello,” said the 
reviewer for The London Times, “an 
actor must thrill our nerves, shake 
our hearts. Criticism coming to this 
play rightly disdains the borderline 
case lying, it cannot exactly tell 
where, between goodness and badness 
and we need not pretend to be grate- 
ful for a performance that is only in 
some respects admirable. Mr. Robe- 
son, standing plainly on the right side 
of the borderline, teaches us anew 
that Othello on the stage means some- 
thing more to us than Macbeth, Ham- 
let or Lear. His history, as it shapes 
itself before our eyes, is more pain- 
fully exciting and terrible than theirs. 
The reason may be that our minds 
are all the while glued to the center 
of a field of consciousness which 
rather contracts than expands as the 
play proceeds; or it may be that the 
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tragedy, for all its profundity, can 
be identified more easily than any 
other of the great tragedies with 
everyday life and so tents us to the 
quick. Undeniably Mr. Robeson plays 
thrillingly upon the nerves . and 
knocks at the heart. His performance 
is blemished here and there but no- 
where seriously flawed by an occa- 
sional dulling of his generally fine 
sense of the theatre, but we follow 
it with increasing pity and fear, sym- 
pathy and repulsion, hope and dread. 

“This Othello has the two attributes 
without which the character would 
seem to be no more than that of ‘a 
black man in a_ passion’—tranquil 
dignity and a melancholy infinitely 
sad. It is a sadness that never lifts 
from the stage while Mr. Robeson is 
upon it; it grows as the tempest of 
fury, scorn, and hatred draws to its 
full, possessing our minds and giving 
a kind of noble plainness to the 
tragedy. . 

“Mr. Robeson is a Negro, and thus 
revives the stage tradition that held 
down to the time of Edmund Kean of 
a coal-black Othello.” 
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DIVISION XLVI 


A REVIEW OF BOOKS ON OR RELATING TO THE 
~ NEGRO PUBLISHED 1925-1930 


More than three hundred books on 
or relating to the Negro are reviewed 
in this section. The reviews are listed 
under the following heads: “Discus- 
sions on the Negro in Literature,’ 
“Poetry,” “The Drama,” “Music and 
Art,” “Folklore,” “Novels and Stories 
Dealing with Slavery, the Civil War 
and Reconstruction,” “Novels and 
Stories Dealing with Race Mixture,” 
“Novels and Stories of the Present 
Dealing with Lower Class Negroes,” 
“History and Bicgraphy,” “Economic 
and Social Conditions,” “Education,” 
“Books Describing Races and Peoples,” 
“Books Discussing Race Characteris- 
tics and Race Differences,” “Books 
Discussing Race Problems in America 
(including Race Relations),” and 
“Books Discussing Problems in Af- 
rica.” Under this latter head are two 
sections—“Governments and _ Prob- 
lems of Races,” and ‘Problems of 
Missions.” 

Discussions on the Negro in 
Literature 

Beardsley, Grace Hadley. “The Ne- 
gro in Greek and Roman Civilization.” 
A story of the Ethiopian type. Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Ar- 
chaeology. Edited by David M. Robin- 
son. No. 4. Baltimore. Johns Hopkins 
Press. London. Humphrey Milford. Ox- 
ford University Press. 1929. xii, 145 
p. This is an attempt to _ inter- 
pret the status of the Negro in Greek 
and Roman civilization through a 
study of Greek and Roman literature 
and art. The author concludes that 
the position that the Negro held in 
these civilizations was almost without 
exception, that of a slave or servant. 
The accuracy of the author’s conclu- 
sion that the Greeks regarded the 
Ethiopian with sympathy, but with 
mirth and the Romans looked upon the 
race even with contempt may be ques- 
tioned. The interpretations though 
generally very interesting are not al- 
ways convincing. The text is well il- 





lustrated by photographs of a few 

of the objects catalogued. 
*Braithwaite, William Stanley Beau- 

mont, editor. “Anthology of Meese 


*Name is marked with an asterisk where the 
author is a Negro. | 





zine Verse and Year Book of American 
Poetry, for 1925. Boston. B. J. Brim- 
mer Company. 1925. 644 p.; for 1927. 
Boston. B. J. Brimmer Company. 1928. 
xxxiv, 405 p. 146 p. As in the previ- 
ous volumes, the author has at- 
tempted to gather into these anthol- 
ogies the best selections of American 
poetry written during the period 


which the books cover. Mr. Braith- 
waite’s estimate is authoritatively 
accepted. 


*Brawley, Benjamin Griffith. “The 
Negro in Literature and Art in the 
United States.” New York. Duffield 
& Company. 1929. xii, 281 p. Here 
is a new edition of Mr. Brawley’s 
“The Negro in Literature and Art” 
first printed in 1918 and again in 
1921. It is intended for ‘general read- 
ing or for a text for classes.” New 
data brings the book up-to-date and 
add greatly to its usefulness. Litera- 
ture rather than art is emphasized. 

Byars, J. C., Jr., “Black and White.” 
Anthology of Washington verse. 
Compiled and edited by J. C. Byars, 
Jr., Washington. Crane Press. 1927. 
96 p. This anthology claims a unique- 
ness in the attempt to present current, 
representative poetry from a political 
subdivision of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. It is also distinc- 
tive in its conscious inclusion of men 
and women, Negro and white, Jew 
and gentile among the contributors. 
The poems are all interesting, some 
are pretty, but most of them are too 
modern for immediate evaluation. 

Calverton, V. F. editor ‘Anthol- 
ogy of American Negro Literature.” 
New York. The Modern Library. 1929. 
xii, 535 p. This pocket volume from 
the Modern Library contains “short 
stories, significant excerpts from 
novels, essays, spirituals, poetry and 
blues.” With the exception of an in- 
troduction by the editor, the entire 
anthology is contributed by Negro 
writers. A notable fact is that most 
of the material has been produced 
within the past decade. 

Gaines, Francis Pendleton. “The 
Southern Plantation.” A study in the 
development and the accuracy of a 
tradition. New York. Columbia Uni- 
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versity Press. 1925. viii, 243 p. This 
study falls into two parts: (1) The 
origin and development of the popu- 
lar conception of the plantation, and 
(2) The comparison of this concept 
with the actual. The significance of 
the study to the Negro is (a) That 
he is the central figure around which 
the pattern is built, and (b) That in 
the plantation concept he js presented 
as having certain qualities, which in 
many cases do not conform to the 
reality. 

Green, Elizabeth Lay. “The Negro 
in Contemporary Literature.” An out- 
line for individual and group study. 
Chapel Hill. University of North 
Carolina Press. 1928. 94 p. This small 
book should be invaluable to any 
group interested in the Negro from 
the standpoint of the social or literary 
importance of his self-expression or | 
of the consciousness of white writers | 
of his value as literary material. The 
outline would be more acceptable if 
the author had been able to express 
less of her own evaluation of the 
material suggested. 

*“Morton, Lena Beatrice. “Negro 
Poetry in America.’ Boston. The 
Stratford Company. 1925. 71 p. Two 
short essays on: (1) Negro Poetry 
in America and (2) The Tragedy. 
There is no attempt to go out of the 
already accepted records for material 
so that both essays are essentially in 
the nature of reviews. 


Nelson, John Herbert. “The Negro 
Character in American Literature.” 
Lawrence, Kansas. Department of 
Journalism Press. 146 p. Bulletin of 
the University of Kansas. Humanistic 
Studies v. IV, No. 1. The contents of 
this bulletin offer a detailed study of 
the Negro in literature. The introduc- 
tion discusses the Negro as a figure in 
literature from ancient times up to 
the American Period. Chapter head- 
ings indicate the important elements 
in the study from the author’s view 
point: II. The Negro in Colonial 
Literature; III, The Negro Charac- 
ter in Serious Literature before the 
Civil War; IV, The Sentimental Hero 
in Chains: The Negro in Anti-slavery 
Verse; V, The Heroic Fugitive; VI, 
Uncle Tom and his Compeers; VII, 
Russell, Page, and the Beginnings of 
the New Era; VIII, Uncle Remus Ar- 


*Name is marked with an asterisk where the 
author is a Negro. 


rives; IX, The Contemporaries and 
Successors of Harris. J 

Smith, C. Alphonso. “Southern Lit- 
erary Studies.” A collection of literary, 
biographical and other sketches, with 
a biographical study by Stringfellow 
Barr. Chapel Hill. University of 
North Carolina Press. 1927. 192 p. 
“Literary and biographical studies 
and lectures collected from magazines 
and unpublished manuscripts, on Poe, 
O. Henry, Joel Chandler Harris, Jef- 
ferson and similar subjects.’ The 
book contains several allusions to the 
restraining effect upon the intellec- 
tual life of the South of the institu- 
tion of slavery. Appended to an in- 
teresting chapter on Joel Chandler 
Harris is a brief bibliography of Ne- 
gro folklore and dialect. 

*Turner, Lorenzo Dow. “Anti-Slav- 
ery Sentiment in American Literature 
Prior to 1865.” Washington, D. C. 
The Association for the Study of Ne- 
gro Life and History. 1929. viii, 
188 p. The study is divided into five 
definite periods. Each period is dis- 
cussed on the various grounds of ob- 
jection to slayery—moral and reli- 
gious, social and economic, political 
and sentimental. An extensive biblio- 
graphy of the literature covered in 
the study is a valuable part of the 
appendix. 

Poetry 

Benet, Stephen Vincent. “John 
Brown’s Body.” Garden City, N. Y. 
Doubleday, Doran & Company. 1928. 
377 p. Stephen Vincent Benet, as no 
one since Walt Whitman, seems to 
have captured what he calls the 
“American Muse.” Out of “John 
Brown’s Body” springs the causes and 
effects of the Civil War in a way that 
no history can produce them. The 
Negro is there, but merely as an ex- 
cuse for men to spend tremendous 
emotional force, that must find 
periodic expression. 


*Cullen, Countee. “The Ballad of 
the Brown Girl.” New York. Harper 
& Brothers. 1927. 11 p. “Color.” New 
York, London. Harper & Brothers. 
1925. 108 p. “Copper Sun.” New York, 
London. Harper & Brothers. 1928. 89 
p. Mr. Cullen’s first book, “Color” is 
a small volume of verse quite ortho- 
dox in form and mild in content. The 
poems are not striking in any way. 
On the other hand the appearance of 
a young poet who takes his place by 
the side of other young American 
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poets and is able to maintain a cer- 
tain even level of attainment to secure 
that position. is of great significance. 
Mr. Cullen, thus becomes a pioneer 
of a sort among Negro writers. “The 
Ballad of the Brown Girl” and “Cop- 
per Sun” fulfil the promise indicated 
in color. 

*Cullen, Countee. “Caroling Dusk.” 
An anthology of verse by Negro poets. 
New York, London. Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1927. xxii, 237 p. Mr. Cullen 
furnishes the public with what he 
discriminately labels “An Anthology 
of Verse by Negro Poets,’ rather 
than “An Anthology of Negro Verse,” 
a product of which he believes the 
American Negro is incapable. ~The 
latter designation would apply to 
verse characterized by some definite 
form and content that could be 
pointed to as typically Negro. The 
volume contains a faithfully repre- 
sentative collection of verse. It is 
characterized by prettiness rather 
than by great feeling or profound 
philosophy. Short sketches of the 
life of each contributor make inter- 
esting reading. 

*Cullen, Countee. “The Black Christ.” 
New York, London, Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1929. 111 p. Mr. Cullen has not 
produced so grave a volume before. 
This quality adds to its beauty. Of 
the most pretentious poem “The Black 
Christ,” the publishers say: “The 
title poem is a narrative of deep re- 
ligious experience, a mystical latter- 
day Calvary, re-asserting the wonder 
of divine love. It tells of a typical 
southern tragedy, transformed into a 
triumphant affirmation of the living 
legend of the Cross.” Illustrations are 
by Charles Cullen. 

*Dickerson, Noy Jasper. “Original 
Poetry.” Bluefield, West Virginia. N. 
J. Dickerson. 1927. 33 p. This is sim- 
ply another collection of poems in 
pamphlet form, thirty-one in number, 
dealing with subjects ranging from 
“Creation” to “The Weather Prophet.” 

*Bdmonds, Randolph. “Shades and 
Shadows.” Boston. Meador Publish- 
ing Company. 1930. 171. p. This book 
contains six stories written in the 
form of drama. They are fanciful, 
having been drawn from the author’s 
imagination, rather than from real 
life experiences. They are written for 
reading, and not to be acted on the 
stage. 











*Harrison, James M. “Southern 
Sunbeams.” A book of poems. Rich- 
mond, Virginia. The St. Luke Press. 
1926. 100 p. A book of poems on varied 
subjects together with a short sketch 
of the author’s life. Many of the 
poems are in dialect dealing solely 
with Negro life. 


*Hill, Leslie Pinckney. “Toussaint 
L’Ouverture.” A dramatic history. 
Boston. The Christopher Publishing 
Company. Mr. Hill has undertaken a 
serious task and done it worthily. He 
has presented in blank verse and in 
dramatic form the important period 
of Toussaint L’Ouverture’s leadership 
in Haiti. It is not surprising to find 
the piece a bit of the insistent propa- 
ganda that Negro Americans are ex- 
pressing today. 


*Hughes, Langston. “The Weary 
Blues.” New York. Alfred A. Knopf. 
1927. 109 p. “Fine Clothes to the Jew.” 
New York. Alfred A. Knopf. 1927. 
89 p. Langston Hughes grips reality 
to the rhythm of the blues. Doubtless, 
he has struck an original note. 
Neither Vachel Lindsay nor Carl 
Sandburg imprisoned the soul of the 
Negro or the meter of his life in their 
syncopated poems. Whether they last 
or no, these poems have caught the 
essence of their period. 


*Johnson, Georgia Douglas. “An 
Autumn Love Cycle.” New York. 
Harold Vinal. 1928. xix, 70 p. It is 
satisfying to come upon a volume of 
poems so _ well presented as Mrs. 
Johnson’s “An Autumn Love Cycle.” 
The poems, however, leave a mature 
mind grasping for a deeper signifi- 
cance in life than satisfaction of the 
senses. 

*Johnson, James Weldon. “God’s 
Trombones.” Seven Negro sermons in 
verse. Drawings by Aaron Douglas. 
New York. Viking Press. 1927. 56 p. 
There is no volume for which the 
author deserves more gratitude of the 
American public, especially the Ne- 
gro section, than this collection of 
Negro sermons. The power of the 
Negro preacher and the saving faith 
of a people are held for other genera- 
tions in these moving verses. 


*McCorkle, George Washington. 
“Poems of Thought and Cheer.” At- 
lanta, Georgia. Scott Brothers. 1930. 
24 p. A few simple rhymes of meager 
content. 
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*McCorkle, George Washington. 
“Poems of Perpetual Memory.” Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 1929. 43 p. The 
author’s foreword contains a_ brief 
auto-biographical sketch. His verses 
are simple and characterized by a 
childlike philosophy. 

Milcke, Florence E. “God’s White 
Boy.” New Haven, Connecticut. 
Yale University Press. 1929. 39 p. 
These poems, eight in number, writ- 
ten for the promotion of peace, deal 
with the deterioration which takes 
place in other races at the touch of 
the white man. The last poem, “Pa- 
ternoster” is a plea to God to return, 
for “the white boy, with gifts su- 
preme has broken all his brothers . . . 
and now turns and rends_ himself.” 
It seems all in vain, however, for 
why ask God to return when in the 
first poem God gave “the white boy 
a kindly belt sheltered by kindly 
winds,” while God’s four other sons, 
yellow, red, brown, and black were 
sent to roam where they would? If 
one is given a good start in a race, it 
seems to be the most likely thing that 
he will come out winner in the end. 

*Wiggins, Bernice Love. “Tuneful 
Tales.” El] Paso, Texas. 1925. 174 p. 
Verses, race conscious and not, in 
dialect and not, of no great impor- 
tance in content or form. 

*Wilkinson, Henry B. “Shady-Rest.” 
New York. Grafton Press. 1928. 69 p. 
This small volume contains poems on 
various subjects, which seem to be 
personal experiences of the poet. 
Several deal with the World War. 

*Witherspoon, James William. “A. 
Breath of the Muse.” A volume of 
poetic browsings containing several 
prose writings. Columbia, South Caro- 
lina. Hampton Publishing Company. 
1927. 132 p. A collection of verses and 
of short prose expressions. 

*Wright, Charlotte Ruth. “The 
Poems of Phillis Wheatley.” Philadel- 
phia. The Wrights. 1930. xii, 104 p. 
This is quite an interesting collection 
of the poems of Phillis Wheatley, 
first poet of her race in America. The 
volume is doubly interesting because 
it is a collection of a very young 
woman who was a slave, edited by a 
very young woman of the same race, 
a college graduate. The poems of 
Phillis Wheatley have already been 
evaluated and their merit established. 
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The Drama 


Connelly, Marc. “The Green Pas- 
tures.” New York. Farrar & Rinehart, 
Incorporated. 1929. xvi, 173 p. The 
author states in the preface that “ ‘The 
Green Pastures’ is an attempt to 
present certain aspects of a living re- 
ligion in the terms of its believers, 
many of whom cannot even read the 
book, which is the treasure house of 
their faith; and have adapted the 
contents of the Bible to the consis- 
tencies of their everyday lives.” The 
impression which one gets from read- 
ing this play is that of naivete and 
simplicity, though it is most unusual 
to meet Moses; Aaron, Gabriel and 
God as though they were persons in 
everyday life and participants in a 
fish fry. Then to have God puffing a 
cigar and keeping an office with an- 
gel char-women to clean it up, does 
draw rather heavily on one’s imagina- 
tion. Some of the Negroes of New 
Orleans may look forward to the kind 
of heaven as is typified by “The Green 
Pastures,” but the majority of Ne- 
groes look forward to the same kind of 
heaven as all other believers in the 
Christian faith. They plan to “lay 
down their burdens down by the river 
side.” However, the unusualness of 
the play is intriguing. 

Green, Paul. “In Aunt Mahaly’s 
Cabin.” A Negro melodrama in one 
act. New York, London. S. French. 
1925. 35 p. “Lonesome Road.” Six 
plays for the Negro theatre. New 
York. Robert M. McBride & Company. 
1926. xx, 217 p. “The Field God” and 
“In Abraham’s Bosom.” New York. 
Robert M. McBride & Company. 1927. 
317 p. Paul Green is the first dra- 
matist to seize upon the wealth of 
tragedy in the life of the Negro and 
the poor white of the South and con- 
sistently wring success from his ef: 
forts. Of these two groups of plays, 
perhaps, the best known is “In Abra- 
ham’s Bosom.” 


*Locke, Alain and Gregory, Mont- 
gomery, editors. “Plays of Negro 
Life.” A source-book of native Ameri- 
can drama. New York, London. Har- 
per & Brothers. 1927. 480 p. A col- 
lection of twenty plays about Ne- 
groes by white and Negro play- 
wrights with a chronology of the Ne- 
gro theatre and a bibliography of 
Negro drama. The volume is an in- 
dication of the possibilities of Negro 





life and of Negro actors in the mak- 
ing of American drama. 

*Richardson, Willis.. “Plays and 
pageants from the Life cf the Negro.” 
Washington, D. C. The Associated 
Publishers. x, 373 p. A collection of 
plays and pageants written by Negro 
authors with subject matter suitable 
for young people of school age is as 
unique as it must be welcome. . The 
simplicity of treatment and the variety 
of subject as well as the way in which 
the volume is printed and illustrated 
go to make up an excellent volume. 
Titles are as follows: Plays: “Sacri- 
fice,” Thelma Myrtle Duncan; “Antar 
of Araby,” Maud Cuney Hare; “Ti 
Yette,” John Matheus; “Graven 
Images” and “Riding the Goat,” May 
Miller; ‘‘The Black Horseman,” “The 
King’s Dilemma,” “The House of 
Sham,” Willis Richardson. Pageants: 
“Two Races,” Inez M. Burke; “Out 
of the Dark,’ Dorothy C. Quinn; 
“The Light of Women,” Frances 
Gunner; “Ethiopia at the Bar of Jus- 
tice,” Edward J. McCoo. 


Music and Art 
ART 


Covarrubias, Miguel. “Negro Draw- 
ings.” New York, London. Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1927. 78 p. With an excessive 
amount of “giggling” Covarrubias 
caricatures some interesting repre- 
sentatives of Negro life in Harlem. 
The artist takes his subjects from 
street scenes and cabaret life and in- 
vests them with a reality which in- 
dicates fine workmanship. The draw- 
ings (in three dimensions) seem 
closely akin to the wood carving of 
the primitive African. 

Dewey, John; Barnes, Albert C.; 
Duermeyer, Laurence; Munro, 
Thomas; Guillawme, Paul; Mullen, 
Mary and Mazie, Violeltte de. “Art 
and Education.” Philadelphia. Barnes 
Foundation Press. 1929. x, 349 p. “Art 
and Education” has been published in 
answer to a demand for information 
about the purposes, activities and 
educational program of the Barnes 
Foundation. Most of the articles are 
taken from the “Journal of the Barnes 
Foundation,” a periodical which 
ceased when its utility seemed at an 
end. It is largely a treatise on modern 
art and its interpretation. — 

Guillaume, Paul and Munro, Thomas. 
“Pyjmitive Negro Sculpture.” New 
York. Harcourt, Brace & Company. 
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1926. 134 p. “Primitive Negro Sculp- 
ture” tries to bring the reader into 
an understanding and appreciation of 


‘this art through an analysis of the 


primitive mind and of the creations 
of that mind. Abundant illustrations 
show the distinctive characteristics 
of this expression. The influence of 
African art on modern art is em- 
phasized. The authors write: “After 
catching the spell of its vigorous and 
seducive rhythms, no artist can re- 
turn to academic banalities.” 


Hardy, Georges. “L’Art Negre. 
L’Art Animiste Des Noirs D’Afrique.” 
Paris. Henri Laurens, Editeur. 1927. 
168 p. The author claims that Afri- 
can art is essentially religious and 
that as such animism chiefly dictates 
the form it assumes. Negro art is the 
slave of an environment, which is 
tyrannous in its nature. It is limited by 
the power of natural environment, by 
the force of tradition (which for 
example restricts artists to one caste) 
and by isolation of its creators. The 
art of Africa differs in different geo- 
graphical areas. The expression, as 
is intimated by the previous statement 
is determined by environment and the 
author explains how climate and topo- 
graphy affect it. In conclusion, he 
states his belief that the creative 
forces of Negro art have scarcely 
begun to be developed. Much more 
can be expected, given the proper 
opportunity. 


Perier, Gaston-Denys. ‘“Negreries 
et Curiosities Congolaise.”’ Bruxelles. 
L’Eglantine. 1930. 122 p. This is quite 
an unusual book written by an au- 
thor who is familiar with the life of 
the Negro in the Congo and also with 
phases of Negro life in America. We 
have here most interesting discussions 
of what the colonial spirit is, of co- 
lonial humor, literature, painting, 
sculpture, Negro art and Negro mu- 
sic. Under poetry the works of Lang- 
ston Hughes and Countee Cullen are 
stressed. Each topic is well illustrated 
with photographs and clever draw- 
ings. The greater part of the book 
illustrates the artistic side of the 
life of the African in the Congo. 

MUSIC 

Allen, William Francis; Ware, 
Charles Pickford and Garrison, Lucy 
McKim. “Slave Songs of the United 
States.” New York. Peter Smith. 
1929, xliv, 115 p. This collection is 
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reprinted from an 1867 edition. It 
contains 136 songs, most of them re- 
corded by the editors as colored peo- 
ple sang them in their presence. The 
introduction contains historic data of 
interest. The volume is divided into 
sections containing songs from: Part 
I. South Eastern Slave States, in- 
cluding South Carolina, Georgia and 
the Sea Islands; Part II. Northern 


Seaboard Slave States; including 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and 
North Carolina; Part III. Inland 


Slave States, including Tennessee, 
Arkansas and the Mississippi River; 
Part IV. Gulf States, including 
Florida and Louisiana; Miscellaneous. 

*Ballanta—(Taylor), N. G. J. 
“Saint Helena Spirituals.” Recorded 
and transcribed at Penn Normal In- 
dustrial School. St. Helena Island, 
Beaufort County, South Carolina. 
New York. G. Schirmer. 1925. viii, 
93 p. The unique features of this 
volume are: (1) It contains 103 
spirituals in versions believed not to 
have been published hitherto; (2) 
An attempt to explain thoroughly the 
nature of African music and how it 
differs from European music in 
rhythm, melody and form; (3) The 
analysis of the relationship between 
African music and American Negro 
music. Mr. Ballanta—(Taylor) is a 
native African, well trained in Euro- 
pean music. 

Cohen, Lily Young. “Lost Spirit- 
uals.” New York. Walter Neale. 1928. 
xix, 143 p. Lily Young Cohen attempts 
to save a passing culture and an al- 
most lost figure—the old Negro—in 
this combination of reminiscences and 
Negro songs. "The main subject of the 
book is the Charleston Negro who is 
lauded as only the dead are praised. 
Thirty-six illustrations by Kenneth 
Pointer aid in imprisoning the es- 
caping spirit of past days. 

Fisher, William Arms; Gaul, Har- 
vey B.; *Johnson, J. Rosamond and 
Manney, Charleston Fonteyn. “Ten 
Negro Spirituals.” Boston. O. Ditson 
Company. 1925. 32 p. “Deep River”; 
“Every Time I Feel the Spirit’’; “Goin’ 
to Shout”; “I’m a Rolling’; “Little 
Wheel a-turning in My Heart”; “No- 
body Knows the Trouble I see”; “Ride 
on, King Jesus”; “Sometimes I Feel 
Like a Motherless Child”; “Steal 
Away’; “Swing Low Sweet Chariot.” 
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Guion, David W. “Five Imaginary 
Early Louisiana Songs of Slavery.” 
Words by Marie Lussi. New York. G. 
Schirmer. 1929. “In Galam,” 7 p.; “De 
Massus An’ De Missus,” 7 p.; “‘Voo- 
doo,” 7 p.; “Mam/’selle Marie,” 5 p. 
. *Handy, W. C. “Blues: An Antholo- 
gy.” New York. Albert and Charles 
Boni. 1926. 180 p. From cover to 
cover this volume is unique. The draw- 
ings by Covarrubias, the introduction 
by Abbe Niles, the songs, themselves, 
have caught the essence of abandom ° 
and energy of the Negro folksong of 
which the blues is one expression. In- 
cluded in the volume is a “variegated 
list of folk-songs, all drawn from the 
memory of W. C. Handy, intended to 
show the blues in their natural sur- 
roundings.” 

*Jessye, Eva A. “My Spirituals.” 
New York. Robbins-Engel. 1928. 81 
p. A collection of seventeen songs col- 
lected in and about Coffeyville, Kan- 
sas. Sixteen of these songs are re- 
ported not to have been published 
before. 


*Johnson, James Weldon. “Book of 
American Negro Spirituals; edited 
with an introduction; musical ar- 
rangement by J. Rosamond Johnson; 
additional numbers by Lawrence 
Brown.” New York. Viking Press. 
1925. 187 p. “The Second Book of 
Negro Spirituals. Musical arrange- 
ment by J. Rosamond Johnson.” New 
York. Viking Press. 1926. 189 p. 
These two volumes are significant in 
that their very appearance recognizes 
a new period of race consciousness 
and of appreciation for things “Ne- 
gro.” The “spirituals” have no little 
part in bringing in this time. The 
first of these volumes contains a more 
complete discourse on the origin and 
development, the form and the mean- 
ing of Negro spirituals than Mr. John- 
son has before given to the public in 
writing. Among the interesting mat- 
ters discussed in the preface to the 
second volume are: Why Negro folk 
songs are so varied. What are the 
future possibilities for creating new 
songs? What effect have the spirituals 
had and how may they still influence 
American music? The music for all 
of the one hundred-two songs has been 
arranged to retain the original melo- 
dies, rhythms and harmonies, 

Kennedy, R. Emmett. “Mellows.” A 
chronicle of unknown singers. New 
York. Albert & Charles Boni. 1925. 
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183 p. ‘‘Mellow,” according to the: au- 
thor, ‘“‘is the word used for melody by 
some Louisianians and by this term 
their devotional songs are called.” This 
collection of folk songs, spirituals, 
street cries and work song's is given in 
dialect and accompanied by music in- 
tended to give some idea of the har- 
monies produced by the singers. A 
unique feature of the book is the pre- 
sentation of the person with whom the 
song is associated in the mind of the 


writer, along with the words and 
music, 
Metfessel, Milton. ‘Phonophotog- 


raphy in Folk Music. American Ne~- 
gro Songs in New Notation.” Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. University of 
North Carolina Press. 1928. x, 181 p. 
Here a more reliable and satisfactory 
method of recording music accurately, 
than has previously been employed, 
is explained, and its use in preserv- 
ing primitive forms of music illus- 
trated in the recording of Negro folk 
songs. By using the phonophotographic 
technique the author claims: “It has 
been possible to notate all the twists, 
quavers, trills, breaks in the voice, 
quick slurs, erratic tempo, and other 
features so often a part of folk 
singing.” 

Niles, John J. “Old Songs Hym- 
nal.” Words and melodies from the 
State of Georgia. Collected by Doro- 
thy G. Bolton. New York, London. 
Century Company. 1929. x, 187 p. 

This is a collection of old church 
songs familiar in the section from 
which they are drawn and sung in 
most of the churches. Some of them 
are Negro spirituals and all of them 
bear the imprint of the intense emo- 
tional element which has character- 
jzed southern religious observances. 


Niles, John J. “Seven Negro Ex- 
altations” as sung by Marion Kerby 
and John J. Niles. New York. G. 
Schirmer. 1929. 15 p. Mr. Niles who 
places a high estimate upon Negro 
music, records seven of the less com- 
mon of Negro songs; “Does You Call 
Dat Religion?” “The Story of Norah,” 
“Poor Mourner,” “Hold On!” “Trip 
to Raleigh,” “My Little Black Star,” 
“Wide, Deep Troubled Water.” 


Niles, John J. “Singing Soldiers.” 
New York & London. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1927. xii, 171 p. This 
volume is dedicated to the American 
Negro soldiers who made this writ- 
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ing possible. Niles stimulated by a 
collection of songs for French soldiers 
decided to borrow the idea. He found 
songs rather infrequent and color- 
less until he ran into a group of Ne- 
gro soldiers. These men had brought 
their street songs and folk music up- 
to-date. The songs range from “‘blues” 
to “spirituals.” Accompanied by ori- 
gins, explanations, descriptions and 
bright backgrounds they are an addi- 
tion to music history of the Negro. 


Odum, Howard W. and Johnson, 
Guy B. “Negro Workaday Songs.” 
Chapel Hill. University of North 
Carolina Press. 1926. xii, 278 p. 
“Negro Workaday Songs” is the third 
volume of a series of folk background 
studies of which “The Negro and 
His Songs” was the first and “Folk 
Beliefs of the Southern Negro” was 
the second. The songs are intended to 
give a picture of lower class Negro 
life and to present the attitudes to- 
ward that life and the philosophy of 
the laboring man. 


Odum, Howard W. and Johnson, 
Guy B. “The Negro and His Songs in 
the South.” Chapel Hill. University 
of North Carolina Press. 1925. vii, 
306 p. This volume is the first of a 
series of folk songs of the Negro in- 
tended as “simply a part of the story 
of the Negro.” There is an introduc- 
tory chapter introducing the “Singer 
and His Song,” followed by separate 
chapters discussing religious, social 
and work songs, each accompanied 
by a chapter of examples. 


Osgood, Henry. “So This Is Jazz.” 
Boston. Little, Brown Company. 1926. 
viii, 258 p. There are researches into 
the origin, the development and the 
expression of jazz. It must be ad- 
mitted that the record of what he 
has found is not monotonous. In fact, 
it has somewhat the effect of “jazz” 
itself upon the reader. The main items 
with which the volume deals are: “The 
definition and the origin of jazz; 
piano jazz, orchestra jazz, the per- 
sons who made jazz for modern 
American, and what the critics say 
about them and their music.” 


Scarborough, Dorothy. “On _ the 
Trail of Negro Folk Songs.” Cam- 
bridge. Harvard University Press. 
1925. 289 p. About two hundred secu- 
lar songs of the Negro are linked to- 
gether with the story of how the au- 
thor discovered and captured them. 


\ 
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One chapter is devoted to: “The Ne- 
gro’s Part in Transmitting the Tra- 
ditional Songs and Ballads.” The! 
songs themselves are divided into the 
following groups: Negro Ballads, 
Dance-Songs or “Reels,” Children’s 
Game Songs, Lullabies, Songs about 
Animals, Work Songs, Railroad 
Songs, Blues. 

White, Newman I. “American Ne- 
gro Folk-Songs.” Cambridge. Harvard 
University Press. 1928. ix, 501 p. 
This book is a distinct contribution to 
the growing collection of “Negro 
Folk-Songs” in that the over eight 
hundred songs assembled here repre- 
sent most of the southern states and 
every type of Negro folk song. Full 
annotations and its connection with 
other published songs. The titles of 
the 12 chapters into which the book is 
divided are as follows: “The Negro 
Song in General,” “Religious Songs,” 
“Upstart Crows—The Reaction from 
Religion,” “Social Songs—Dance and 
Banjo,” “Social Songs — Narrative 
Songs and Ballads,” “Songs about Ani- 
mals,” “Work Songs—Gang: Laborers,” 
“Rural Labor,” “General and Miscel- 
laneous Labor,” “Songs about Women,” 
“Recent Events,” “The Seamier Side,” 
“Race-Consciousness,” “Blues and Mis- 
cellaneous Songs.” There are also 
appendices in which are listed: 
“Specimens of Tunes,” Specimens of 
Negro Ballads and Related Songs,” 
“Specimens of Spiritual Songs and 
Camp-Meeting Songs of the White 
People,” “Specimens of Songs from 
the Old Ministrel Books,” and “‘Speci- 
mens of Songs from Ante-Bellum 
Novels, Travel Books, Slave Auto- 
biographies, etc.” 

*Williams, Charles H. “Cotton 
Needs Pickin’.” Characteristic Negro 
Folk Dances. Norfolk, Virginia. The 





Guide Publishing Company. 1928. 24 
p. This is a group of eight charac- 
teristic Negro folk dances prepared 
by the physical director of Hampton 
Institute to encourage the use of Ne- 
gro songs and dances for educational 
use in schools. They are very at- 
tractively presented with the accom- 
panying music and with photographs 
to illustrate the steps and formations. 
Folklore 

Adams, Edward C. L. “Congaree 
Sketches. Scenes from Negro Life in 
the Swamps of the Congaree, and 





*Name is marked with an asterisk where the 
author is a Negro. 


Tales by Tad and Scip of Heaven and 
Hell with Other Miscellany.” Chapel 
Hill. University of North Carolina 
Press. 1927. vii, 116 p. “Nigger to 
Nigger.” New York, London. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1928. xii, 270 p. 
These are sketches in the dialect of 
the Negroes of the Congaree swamps 
of South Carolina. They embody the 
humor, the philosophy of the Negro 
who is close to the soil, who is coura- 
geous in talk’ because he has little to 
lose, whose imagination is rich be- 
cause it has to supply much that 
reality refuses. 

Beckwith, Martha Warren. ‘Black 
Roadways. A Study of Jamaican Folk 
Life.” Chapel Hill. University of 
North Carolina Press. 1929. xvii, 
243 p. A new and unique account of 
the inhabitants of one of the islands 
of the Carribean is this simple ac- 
count of the life of the Jamaican Ne- 
gro. Everyday customs, religious be- 
liefs, and superstitions, folk art are 
the interesting matters with which 
the book deals. 

Berry, Erick. “Girls in Africa.” 
New York. Macmillan Company. 1928. 
128 p. Intimate stories of African 
girls, well told. Splendid stories for 
children. 

Berry, Erick. “Black Folk Tales. 
Retold from the Haussa of Northern 
Nigeria, West Africa.’ With illus- 
trations by the author. New York, 
London. Harper & Brothers. 1928. x, 
80 p. These folk tales of the Haussa 
people are well told and illustrated. 
Through this channel one can gain 
some knowledge of the intelligence 
and high imagination of a _ small 
group of Africans. 

Bradford, Roark. “Ol’ King David 
an’ the Philistine Boys.” New York 
and London. Harper & Brothers. 
1930. vi, 227 p. This is a book of 
short stories based on Bible stories 
such as: Daniel in the Lion’s den, 
Esther and Haman, Ruth and Boaz, 


-Jonah and the whale, the parable of 


the Good Samaritan, etc. They are 
simply written in Negro dialect, and 
have been paraphrased and modern- 
ized. The style is that of “Green 
Pastures.” They are quite comical 
and would furnish an hour or two of 
entertainment. 

Bradford, Roark. “Ol? Man Adam 
an’ His Chillun.” Being the tales they 
tell about the time when the Lord 
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walked the earth like a Natural 
Man. New York, London. Harper & 
Brothers. 1928. 264 p. The Negro 
origin of this group of stories is un- 
mistakable. Borne in upon the Negro 
reader is the fact that the white man 
having exploited the labor of the Ne- 
gro without limit, is now digging deep 
into the precicus mine of his thinking. 
It is farcical that now the white man 
sets down a permanent record of the 
rich mind of the Negro, a fact he 
has so heartily denied. It is still 
the South that reaps the profits from 
what the Negro creates. 


Bianco, Margery. “Little Black 
Stories for White Children.” Trans- 
lated from the French by Margery 
Bianco. New York. Payson & Clarke. 
1929. 138 p. As attractive a book of 
stories as little white children could 
wish has been compiled by Blaise 
Cendrars from the folklore of little 
African children. The illustrations are 
fascinating. The volume is not as re- 
markable as “The African Saga,” but 
it can scarcely be surpassed in its 
class. 


Cendrars, Blaise. “The African 
Saga.” Translated from L’Anthologie 
Negre by Margery Bianco with an in- 
troduction by Arthur B. Spingarn. 
New York. Payson & Clarke. 1927. 
378 p. This group of writings is repre- 
sentative of the traditional literature 
of Africa. The stories have been col- 
lected from missionaries and explor- 
ers who brought them to Europe. 
They run the gamut of poetry, philo- 
sophy and science. “And so in this 
anthology we have not only a record 
of the wit and wisdom of Africa, but 
the soul of a people, which may be 
judged by the criteria of pure let- 
ters. In this translation, English 
readers have opportunity to appraise 
Africa’s contribution to the literature 
of the world.” 


*Chestnutt, Charles Wadell. ‘The 
Conjure Woman.” Boston, New York. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1927. 
vii, 229 p. New edition. First edition 
in 1899. “The Conjure Woman,” the 
earliest of Charles Chestnutt’s novels 
is important for its place in time 
among writings by and about Ne- 
groes, for its literary worth and for 
its significance in the field of folk- 
lore. It is more a collection of folk- 
tales than it is a novel. This edition 
is published more than a quarter of 











a century after 
appearance. 


Entwistle, Mary and Harris, Eliza- 
beth. “African Stories and Studies 
for Primary Children.” New York. 
Friendship Press. 1928. 1388  p. 
Schwab, Jewel Huelster. “In the Af- 
rican Bush: A Course for Junior 
Boys and Girls.” New York. Friend- 
ship Press. 1928. viii, 130 p. These 
two books contain a number of stories 
based on African life, suggestions for 
worship services, plans for handwork 
and for dramatization and African 
projects. The stories are well told, 
the notes are ample and material is 
well adapted for use in schools; secu- 
lar and religious. 


Hearn, Lafcadio. “Creole Sketches.” 
Edited by Charles Woodward Huston. 
Boston, New York. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1924. xv, 201 p. This 
volume is largely made up of selec- 
tions from Lafcadio Hearn’s “Creole 
Sketches” which appeared in the 
“Item” 1878 to 1880. Several of the 
group deal with the Negro of New 
Orleans. Negro street calls, Negro 
peddlers of clothes poles, Creole ser- 
vant girls come under the author’s 
eye and pen. Creole cookery and herb 
medicine is the subject of one discus- 
sion. A review of Mr. Cable’s “The 


the book’s first 


Grandissimes” containing curious 
chapters on Voodooism, is worth 
mentioning. 


Hoffman, Carl Von. “Jungle Gods.” 
New York. Henry Holt & Company. 
1929. xxiv, 286 p. The scene of 
“Jungle Gods” is in Equatorial Af- 
rica and Rhodesia. The volume is a 
record of customs of the peoples of 
this section told for the most part 
in connection with incidents in the 
current life of these groups. At times 
the author attempts to interpret the 
basis of thinking and acting of these 
primitive people. Considerable atten- 
tion is given to the matter of witch- 
craft. There is a chapter of animal 
stories and folklore. 


Johnson, Guy B. “John Henry, 
Tracking Down a Negro Legend.” 
Chapel Hill. University of North 
Carolina Press. 1929. 155 p. The au- 
thor recounts the fascinating adven- 
ture of tracking down a tradition. 
Whether John Henry is man or myth 
the student is unable to conclude, but 
he can say that he “is a vivid, fasci- 
nating, tragic legend.” 
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McKenzie, Jean Kenyon. “African 
Clearings.” Boston, New York. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1924. x, 270 p. 
Essays gathered during Miss Mac- 
kenzie’s sojourn in Southern Came- 
roon, West Africa. Miss Macken- 
zie writes with a gifted and a 
sympathetic pen of the life, customs, 
and genius of her African friends. 

*Pickens, William. “American Aesop, 
Negro and Other Humor.” Boston. 
The Jordan & Moore Press. 1926. xx, 
183 p. Most of the book is devoted to 
humorous stories about Negroes. Mr. 
Pickens recommends humor as an 
ingredient of lectures in an introduc- 
tion called ‘““Humor and Speech.” 

Puckett, Newbell Niles. “Folk Be- 
liefs of the Southern Negro.” Chapel 
Hill. University of North Carolina 
Press. 1926. xiv, 644 p. An interest- 
ing and valuable collection of folk 
beliefs with a background of their 
possible origin and transmission. 

Sale, John B. “The Tree Named 
John.” Chapel Hill. University of 
North Carolina Press. 1929. xii, 151 
p. Negro folklore told as incidents in 
plantation life experienced by the 
author as a child. It makes interest- 
ing reading as well as a valuable con- 
tribution to knowledge in its realm. 

Seabrook, W. S. “The Magic Island.” 
New York. Harcourt Brace & Comr 
pany. 1929. 336 p. The effort in this 
volume is to describe Haiti from the 
view point of the anthropologist. In 
order to present life from this angle 
the writer is obliged to enter into the 
life of the people and the book gives 
the impression that he has succeeded. 
Although ‘voodooism’ has been touched 
upon in some of the other books about 
Haiti it is discussed more thoroughly 
in Magic Island than in any other of 
the recent publications. 

Stoney, Samuel Gaillard and Shelby, 
Gertrude Mathews. “Black Genesis. A 
Chronicle.” New York. Macmillan 
Company. 1930. xix, 192 p. Here is 
another collection of Negro folk tales 
taken this time from the mouths of 
the Gullah Negroes of the Carolina 
low country. The stories are intro- 
duced by a chapter outlining the 
origin of the Gullah tongue, tracing 
words from their African and Euro- 
pean sources and interpreting the 
dialect. They deal with subjects fa- 
miliar to the reader of Negro folk- 


*Name is marked with an asterisk where the 
author is a Negro. 


lore. Among them “creation” is a 
popular theme, which would suggest 
that “Ol? Man Adam and His Chil- 
lun” had a great deal to do with the 
appearance of this volume as well as 
with the dramatization of Negro ver- 
sions of Bible stories in “Green 
Pastures.” 

Novels and Stories Dealing with 
Slavery, the Civil War, and 
Reconstruction 
Banks, Polan. “Black Ivory.” New 
York, London. Harper & Brothers. 
1926. 305 p. An American historical 
romance of Louisiana between 1810 
and 1816. The title “Black Ivory” 
alludes to the slave trade, but only a 
few slaves and a quadroon are men- 

tioned in the novel. 

Campbell, T. Bowyer. “Old Miss.” 
A novel. Boston. New York. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1929. 302 p. Here 
is a picture of the “plantation” which 
holds the reader from beginning to 
end. Read in conjunction with U. B. 
Phillips “American Negro Slavery,” 
and his “Life and Labor in the Old 
South” the life that is described may 
be taken as authentic. It is no wonder 
that the gentlemen of the South 
would fight to maintain it nor that the 
slaves would be loyal to such a 
situation. 

Fluker, Anne and Winfred. “Con- 
fed’ric Gol’.” Macon, Georgia. J. W. 
Burke Company. 1926. xii, 140 p. 
Recollections of the Civil War in dia- 
lect as told by the body servant of 
a confederate soldier. 

“In Dixie Land.” Stories of the Re- 
construction Era. By Southern Writ- 
ers. New York. The Purdy Press. 
1926. xxi, 226 p. Fifteen poems, 
stories and sketches give a picture of 
southern life during the reconstruc- 
tion period. As most of these have 
their setting on the plantation that 
familiar figure, the plantation Ne- 
gro, is not omitted. Negro dialect is 
conspicuous throughout and several 
Negro folk tales are imbedded in one 
of the plantation pictures. 


Jesse, F'. Tennyson. “Moonraker or 
the Female Pirate and her Friends.” 
New York. Alfred A. Knopf. 1927. 
xi, 226 p. A young English boy driven 
to adventure by the prophecy of a 
witch, runs away to sea in the brig 
“Piksie” sailing for the West Indies. 
En route his ship is captured by a 
pirate and the boy taken captive. 
Later the pirate ship destroys a 
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French vessel taking with the loot a) 
brave Frenchman, Monsieur Raoul a 
member of “The Friends of the Blacks” 
and a son of the one time master of 
Toussaint L’Ouverture. Monsieur 
Raoul persuades the pirate captain to 
aid him in reaching Toussaint whom 
he wishes to warn of the treachery of 
the French. The story of the futile 
attempt of the young Frenchman in- 
cludes many interesting details of 
the life of Haiti and its black hero. 

Mackenzie, Jean Kenyon. “The 
Trader’s Wife.” New York. Coward- 
McCann, Inc. 1980. 158 p. Miss Mac- 
kenzie has painted an unusual por- 
trait of what the inner life of a 
trader’s wife may be. The setting is 


Africa and the time that of the slave | 


trade. The disintegration of a mind 
under the knowledge of terrible neg- | 
lect of other human beings is a uni- 
versal theme, but the author is very. 
successful in using it again as shei 
describes the tragic dissolution of the 
trader’s wife as she watches slaves 
starve to death in a barracoon. 

Marquand, J. P. “The Black Cargo.” 
New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1925. 270 p. This novel is mainly con- 
cerned with the psychological signifi- 
eance of life in a pioneer community. 
The element of concern to the Negro, 
the slave trade, is incidental to the 
important theme—the personality of 
a desperate character. It may be in- 
ferred, if the novelist speaks know- 
ingly, that only a desperate gambler 
could make a slave trader. 

Morrow, Honore Willsie. “Forever 
Free.” New York. William Morrow 
& Company. 1927. 405 p. “With Malice 
Toward None.” New York. William 
Morrow & Company. 1928. 342 p. Two 
historical novels of the Civil War 
built around the fascinating figure 
of Abraham Lincoln. Aside from the 
issue of slavery which is a pivot on 
which most of the characters turn in 
the story, the Negro personages who 
appear on these pages are of interest 
to the Negro reader and those who 
like to read about the Negro. Jinny, 
a Negro slave, and Lizzie Keckley, 
free Negro seamstress, play signifi- 
cant parts in “Forever Free,” and 
Frederick Douglas is of importance 
as a character in “With Malice To- 
ward None.” 

Scott, Evelyn. “Migrations. An 
Arabesque in Histories.” New York. 
Albert & Charles Boni. 1927. 337 p. 





This is a moving picture of Ameri- 
can life as it yields to the economic 
and social pressure of a disintegrat- 
ing institution—slavery. The author 
presents unusual glimpses of the 
minds of both blacks and whites as 
they attempt to adjust their physical 
and spiritual needs to altered eco- 
nomic conditions and to changed pub- 
lic opinion. It is interesting to find 
that the novelist discovered an intel- 
ligence and a morality in the Negro 
slave that the sociologists have often 
failed to find. 


Scott, Hvelyn. “The Wave.” New 
York. Jonathan Cape & Harrison 
Smith. 1929. 625 ». A panoramic pre- 
sentation of causes and incidents of 
the Civil War in fiction form. In 
some ways it is a masterpiece, for 
instance, in the analysis of mental 
reactions to the war by people various- 
ly involved. It is a valuable document 
for throwing light on phenomena 
which are directly involved with the 
economic and social implications of 
slavery and emancipation. 

Whitman, Willson. “Contradance.” 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 350 p. 1930. It is the story 
of New Orleans during the early 19th 
century, depicting the life of a youth- 
ful Scotchman of stern puritanic 
parentage who began his career at 
the age of twenty in that city. 
Baffled in his love for Micaela, a 
Creole girl; and in his love for Eliza- 
beth, who takes the veil; in his am- 
bitions for his brother, who throws 
his lot with an outcast and dies ig- 
nobly; in his plans for freeing the 
slaves by allowing them, to purchase 
themselves over a period of fourteen 
years; John McDonough finally found 
fulfilment by leaving a will by which 
children of all castes and creeds in 
New Orleans and Baltimore might at- 
tain free education. It is a very hu- 
man story enlivened by names, places 
and events with which one is familiar. 

Novels and Stories Dealing with 

Race Mixtures 

Azevedo, Aluizio. “A  Bfazilian 
Tenement.” Translated from the Por- 
tugese by. Harry W. Brown. New 
York. Robert M. McBride & Com- 
pany. 1926. viii, 320 p. To secure an 
accurate picture of life, the disinter- 
ested pen of the novelist is not a 
source to be scorned. Thus, we have 


“in “A Brazilian Tenement” a picture 


of life in the slums of a South Ameri- 
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can city. In this story of laborers 
and prostitutes we also learn some- 
thing of the South American atti- 
tude toward the immigrant and the 
mulatto. 

Bodenheim, Maxwell. “Ninth Ave- 
nue.” New York. Boni & Liveright. 
1926. 267 p. Out of a “Ninth Ave- 
nue” family emerges Blanche Palmer 
groping for something better than 
the usual cashier in a restaurant or 
marceller in a beauty parlor finds. 
Her persistent search for a mate who 
will help her towards fulfilment is 
rewarded near the end of the story. 
After she has fallen in love with a 
man who approaches her ideals, she 
finds he is a Negro. The simplicity 
with which she analyzes the situation 


and makes her choice makes amends! 


to the reader for the sordid account of 
bootlegging, prize fighting and prosti- 
tution which goes before. 

Caspary, Vera. “The White Girl.” 
New York. J. H. Sears & Company. 
1929. 305 p. The story of an extremely 
self-conscious mulatto, a white girl 
in appearance, but hampered by Ne- 
gro relatives and by a few drops of 
Negro blood in her veins. The usual 
desires imputed to such a creature are 
emphasized by the author. “The White 
Girl” is thwarted to despair in her 
attempts to gain a white man. 

*DuBois, W. E. B. “Dark Princess.” 
New York. Harcourt Brace & Com- 
pany. 1928. 311 p. The story of a 
young Negro, whom racial discrimina- 
tion prevents from securing a hos- 
pital interneship with the result that 
his career is ruined. In despair and 
revolt, he flees America and in Ber- 
lin meets the Dark Princess, a beau- 
tiful woman of noble birth from In- 
dia. With his love for the Dark Prin- 
cess as a thread the author weaves a 
plot into which are brought in a more 
or less conglomerate manner, all 
phases of the race problem in the 
United States. 

*Fauset, Jessie Redmon. “Plum 
Bun.” New York. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 1929. 382 p. The author em- 
phasizes two things in this work: (1) 
The discriminations practiced against 
Negroes in public places of which 
numerous instances are given: (2) 
The advantages and disadvantages of 
“nassing” for white. Two of the chief 
characters in the book are “passing.” 


*Name is marked with an asterisk where the 
author is a Negro. 











They become intimately acquainted, 
in fact lovers, but it is only after a 
long period of time that the fact ot 
“passing” is revealed to each other. 


Garnett, David. “The Sailor’s Re- 
turn.” New York. Alfred A. Knopf. 
1925. 189 p. The tragic story of an 
African princess whose life is com- 
pletely spoiled when her husband, a.. 
English sailor, attempts to transplant 
her in a rural village in England. 


Glenn, Isa. “A Short History of 
Julia.” New York and London. Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1930. 318 p. This is a story 
of the old South, written after the 
manner of the usual story of mis- 
tress and the old family servants. 
All of the old beliefs and fancies are 
touched on: Negroes have good teeth; 
colored girls are made differently 
from white girls; colored people 
steal; they are fanatically religious; 
morality is a question of the color of 
the skin. Julia grows up in an at- 
mosphere of illusions, finally being 
rudely awakened to the facts of life 
by the death of old Breckenridge who 
leaves half his fortune to his colored 
mistress. 


Haldeman-Julius, Marcet and E. 
“Violence.” New York. Simon and 
Schuster. 1929. 374 p. That disre- 
gard for human life is at the basis of 
lynching in the South is the theme of 
this book which is more a study in 
psychology than it is a bonafide novel. 
It starts out with the killing of a 
white man by a white minister and 
the subsequent acquittal of the mur- 
der. The position, in the community, 
of the Negro is illustrated by the life 
of a Negro family of mixed blood, 
mixed aspirations and mixed morals. 
The story culminates with the lynch- 
ing of a Negro for rape of which he 
is innecent and the electrocution of 
the sixteen year old son of the Ne- 
gro family for rape and murder of 
a white girl. 


Harding, Alfred. “Tropical Fruit.” 
New York. Duffield & Company. 1928. 
365 p. The white man succumbs to 
the tropics is a theme often employed 
by the dramatist and novelist. The 
scene for this particular failure of a 
white man to resist disintegrating 
climate and frontier morals is in 
Cuba. Negro workmen labor for the 
oil company with whom Morse Har- 
rison, an idealistic young American, 
is employed and mulatto women con- 
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tribute to his failure to sustain his 
ideals. 

Hyman, Esther. “Study in Bronze.” 
New York. Henry Holt & Company. 
1928. 317 p. Taking advantage of the 
immense popularity of the Negro in 
literature, the author gives us the 
life of a West Indian mulatto woman 
born of a Negro mother by a white 
father. Quite accidentally the father 
discovers he has a daughter and as- 
sumes responsibility for her life. Half 
English and half Jamaican, half white 
and half Negro she shares the un- 
certain confusion of life attributed to 
such creatures. 


*Johnson, James Weldon. “The Au- 
tobiography of an Ex-Colored Man.” 
With an introduction by Carl Van 
Vechten. New York, London. Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1927. 211 p. Second edition. 
The first edition of this remarkable 
document was published by Sherman, 
French & Company in Boston in 1912. 
Mr. Johnson chose a fortunate vehicle 
to carry his impressions of Negro life 
for, as Van Vechten says in his intro- 
duction to this edition, “the author 
has not so much written an autobio- 
graphy of a man who ‘passes’ as a 
composite autobiography of the Ne- 
gro race in the United States in mod- 
ern times.” By it Mr. Johnson has 
earned an important place in the 
understanding of Negro psychology, 
as an exponent of race consciousness 
as well as an important position 
among able writers on Negro life. 

*Larsen, Nella. “Passing.” New 
York, London. Alfred A. Knopf. 1929. 
216 p. A second novel by the author 
of “Quicksand.” Miss Larsen utilizes 
the theme of the person who once 
thoroughly absorbed by the white 
world yearns piteously for the thing 
from which he has escaped. The 
novel is interesting, but rather unreal 
in that the lives of the characters 
seem to move only in an interracial 
conflict. 

*Larsen, Nella. “Quicksand.” New 
York, London. Alfred A. Knopf. 1928. 


302 p. “Quicksands” is the story of | 
an extremely self-conscious mulatto, | 


half Scandinavian and half Negro. 
Her yearning: for something vague 
which she calls “happiness” leads her 
to and fro in the earth and the slight 
pictures of her life in a Negro school, 
Harlem, Copenhagen and finally a 
small town in Alabama are chiefly a 
background for showing a violent 











struggle between her Nordic and Ne- 
gro blood. She finally yields to the 
stronger urge—the primitive—and is 
completely submerged by the quick- 
sands of ignorance, emotionalism and 
gross sensuality, that characterize (in 
the mind of the author) the life of 
the Negro masses. 


Millin, Sarah Gertrude. “An Artist 
in the Family.” New York. Boni & 
Liveright. 1928. 281 p. This novel 
deals primarily with a family situa- 
tion in South Africa in which there 
is one member tempermentally unable 
to fit into the family pattern. As a 
device to illustrate (or perhaps to 
exaggerate) the complete irregularity 
of this son, the author makes the ar- 
tist fraternize with two American Ne- 
groes who are at the head of an Af- 
rican school. The whites (including 
the artist) suffer all the so-called in- 
stinctive repulsions of the whites and 
the blacks commit the stereotyped sins 
of the newspaper picture book, mythi- 
cal Negro. As would be expected the 
book ends on a deeply tragic note. 


Millin, Sarah Gertrude. “God’s 
Stepchildren.” New York. Boni & 
Liveright. 1924. 319 p. The Reverend 
Andrew Flood coming into South 
Africa, in 1821, is baffled by the so- 
phistication of the MHottentots to 
whom he brings the gospel. In a des- 
perate attempt to understand them, 
he marries one of them. Thereby, he 
makes tragedy for himself and for 
four generations of half-castes that 
result from this mating. 


Millin, Sarah Gertrude. “The Com- 
ing of the Lord.” New York. Horace 
Liveright. 1928. 284 p. This novel 
bristles with the race clash in 
South Africa. It tells particularly of 
prejudice against a Jew around whom 
the story is built, but it reaches its 
climax in the massacre of a group of 
native religious fanatics that have 
succeeded in using scraps of African 
and western philosophy is building 
up a way of thinking and of living 
for a new situation. The fate of the 
educated African is symbolized by the 
attitudes and treatment of a native 
physician. 

Mocatta, Frances. “The Forbidden 
Woman.” New York. G. Howard 
Watt. 1928. 317 p. Another novel 
picturing the struggle of white and 
Negro blood in almost white women. 

Plomer, William. “Turbott Wolfe.” 
New York. Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
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pany. 1926. 244 p. This story coming 


out of South Africa tolls the death |. 


knell of white civilization. The au- 
thor voices his reasons for believing 
the end is in sight through the medium 
of Turbott Wolfe, a trader who 
brings an artist’s conception to bear 
on the drudgery of trading in Africa. 
The social, economic and _ political 
stress between whites and blacks in 
Africa is woven skilfully into the 
cloth of the novel. 


Southon, Arthur EH. “A Yellow Na- 
poleon.” A Romance of West Africa. 
New York, Chicago. Fleming H: Re- 
vell Company. 1926. viii, 253 p. A fanci- 
ful story interweaving love of savage 
for savage and white for white into 
an ordinary novel. The main charac- 
ter in the story, a half breed, is built 


upon the old myth of the dual nature | 
of mixed bloods and the superiority | 


that the lightest drop of white blood 
bestows upon the savage. 

“Schuyler, George S. .“Black No 
More.” “Being an account of the 
strange and wonderful workings of 
science in the land of the free. A. D. 
1933-1940.” New York. The Macaulay 
Company. 1931. 250 p. This is a new 
departure for the literature on the 
most popular as well as most aggra- 
vating subject in America. The story 
of the book is merely incidental to the 
main theme which is the discovery by 
Dr. Crookman, a Negro scientist, of 
a serum which bleaches black skin 
white, turns thick lips thin and makes 
kinky hair straight. It is a caustic 
satire on white as well as black peo- 
ple. Throughout the book leaders ap- 
pear, who are easily recognized from 
their characterization. The irony of 
‘the whole matter lies in the fact that 
after all the Negroes in America have 
undergone his scientific process, they 
are so white, whiter even than many 
of the Nlordics, that whites and 
blacks alike begin using Egyptienne 
stain to give a light brown tinge to 
the pigment of the skin, thus solving 
for all time, in one great big stroke, 
the vexatious problem. 

Stanley, Marie. “Gulf Stream.” 
New York. Coward-McCann. 1930. 
-304 p. This is a story sympathetically 
told and almost real. It is gripping 
and interest holding. It ‘deals with 
the old problem of amalgamation in 
an entirely new way. The leading 





. 8) . 
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characters are admirable. One lives 
with them, one feels with them, one 
understands them. Adele, a sensitive 
mulatto girl; Delia, Adele’s near- 
white daughter; Bezelia, a half breed 
courtesan; each in her own way faces 
her problems and solves them. Adele, 
a child of circumstances, is entirely 
vindicated not through her own 
wishes or desires, but through those 
of her daughter, who is magnificent 
when she chooses to attend a Negro 
college and marry a black man, 
though almost white, thus wrecking 
her mother’s plans for her rather than 
become a white man’s mistress. Adele 
—‘I don’t know what has happened 
to you; what those people you have 
been with have taught you. I ought 
never to have let you go.” Delia— 
“They’ve taught me honesty; they’ve 
taught me truth, and not pretend to 
be white when I am not. They’ve 
taught me not to be ashamed.” 

Sutherland, Joan. “Challenge.’ New 
York, London. Harper & Brothers. 
1926. 421 p. This is rather a melo- 
dramatic story of a world traveller, 
a student and exponent of Nordic 
superiority, a man of the world of 
royal European birth who, escaping 
from the thralls of a passionate love 
through the death of one woman, finds 
an even tranquil happiness in the de- 
votion of another. The character that 
interests us is one Paul, a young 
American engaged to the sister of the 
second woman. The winsomeness and 
peculiarities of this young man are 
quite explainable when not only the 
reader, but the persons most vitally 
concerned discover that Paul is the 
son of the great prince by a woman 
whom he did not know was colored 
when he spent a few hours with her 
in South Carolina. The writer dis- 
poses of Paul in a most orthodox man- 
ner by leaving him in a monastery 
with the intent of redeeming Africa 
and saving his white friends. 

Tinker, Edward Larocque. “‘Toucou- 
tou.” New York. Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany. 1928. 312 p. Although the set- 
ting and the characters may be differ- 
ent, the end of the play is always 
tragic when fate brings white and 
black together. So the writers would 
have us believe. In “Toucoutou,” it is 
no different. The story begins when 
a white planter in Santo Domingo 
takes his mulatto slave as mistress. 
Toucoutou; the offspring of this union 
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is white enough to be white, but all 
her efforts fail. She is happily mar- 
ried in New Orleans but her blood 
destroys her. ” 

Vechten, Carl Van. “Nigger Heav- 
en.” New York, London. Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1926. 286 p. About “Nigger 
Heaven” there has been no end of 
comment. Mr. Van Vechten, in this 
volume, exploits the information he 
has secured through the friendship of 
intellectual Negroes. In evaluating 
the novel, it is only fair to turn back 
to his other writings. From the per- 
-spective such a knowledge gives, one 
could hardly expect more of Van 
Vechten than he gives in “Nigger 
Heaven.”” The novel is really a cari- 
cature of the “society” Negro. It is 
entertaining, but we might be less of 
what we are and more of what we 
want to be if we would take seriously 
the contempt with which Mr.. Van 
Vechten wrote “Nigger Heaven.” 


Wall, Evans. “The No-Nation Girl.” | 


New York, London. The Century 
Company. 1929. 316 p. A new au- 
thor employs the old theme of the 
terrible conflict between white and 
black blood in the familiar hybrid of 
the southern. states. From the point 
of view of a story the work is ex- 
ceedingly interesting. The book is one 
of the best of its kind for holding the 
interest. However, it is full of the 
faulty generalizations on race as its 
very premise indicates. 

Waugh, Alec. “Hot Countries.” 
New York. The Literary Guild. 1930. 
viii, 304 p. This travel story, in style 
and quality, cannot be said to distin- 
guish itself from the others of its 
kind that interminably flow from the 
publishers. It describes life the au- 
thor has witnessed in Tahiti, La Mar- 
tinique, Siam, Ceylon, the New He- 
brides and Haiti. One of the interest- 
ing features of the book is the au- 
ther’s unrelenting contempt for the 
Negro. Mr. Waugh’s estimate of the 
human race seems to be that human 
sensibilities exist in inverse ratio to 
the amount of skin. pigmentation. 

*White, Walter F. “Flight.” New 
York. Alfred A. Knopf. 1926. 300 p. 
In a conventional novel, Mr. White 
discusses the race problem. The story 
is of a beautiful octoroon who in the 
process of industrialization of the 
South is rooted out of her native New 
Orleans. She moves_ troubulously 
through a dusky middle class world 





until to escape its attacks she is 
forced to “pass.” She marries a 
white man. Finally, she frees her 
spirit by returning to the dark world 
she has deserted. Although the author 
selected a subject pregnant with pos- 
sibilities his handling has not been 
wholly convincing. 

Wilson, Romer H. “Uatterday Sym- 
phony.” New York. Alfred A. Knopf. 
1927. 124 p. In this ultra modern 
story, a Negro is introduced to fur- 
nish a contrast for a highly civilized 
Anglo-Saxon. Although the Negro is 
a mere foil, it is significant that he 
is the most surely controlled of all 
the characters. But the book is to en- 
tertain, nct to furnish a moral. 


Wylie, I. A. R. “Black Harvest.” 
New York. George Doran Company. 
1926. 318 p. The more one reads of 
fiction or supposed fact or even truth 
about the Negro, the more significant 
the black becomes. In this piece of 
fiction, an author of vast imagination 
produces a Negro of giant dimensions, 
offspring of a black French scldier 
and a German prostitute during the 
confusion following the World War. 
The Negro becomes a German in 
everything but color and finally, vir- 
tually holds the world in his hand 
through the power of his pen and 
the genius of his organizing ability. 
With such a mammoth outlook the 
end is all the more ludicrous. Is it the 
fear of the white man that the Negro 
may mate with his blood, or is it just 
the. degeneracy of Negro blood that 
is the undoing of the hero? 

Novels and Stories of the Present 

Dealing with Lower Class Negroes 

Anderson, Sherwood. “Dark Laugh- 
ter.” New York. Boni & Liveright. 
1925. 319 p. A story of post-World 
War life in the Middle West with 
Negroes as a part of its background. 

Bethea, Jack. “Cotton. A Novel.” 
Boston, New York. Houghton Mifflin 
Company: 1928. 316 p. The novel gives 
a description of raising cotton in the 
black belt. A white man, plantation 
reared, but successful in the textile 
industry, returns home to grow cotton 
for his employer and to put cotton 
raising on the same basis as industry. 
The man who has profited most by 
the old system of credit becomes his 
enemy from the beginning. The favor- 
able reaction of the Negro. to a new 
force in the community, the use of the 
Negro as a tool for the white planta- 
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the development of the story. 

Bradford, Roark.“This Side of 
Jordan.” New York, London. Harper 
& Brothers. 1929. 255 p. Mr. Brad- 
ford is a skilful story teller. He fol- 
lows in the footsteps of Mrs. Peter- 
kin in his sympathetic interpretation 
of the plantation Negro. In fact, it 
looks as if the southern white man 
is going to exploit this rich mine of 
Negro peasant life while the Negro 
who is able to record it is struggling 
for the status that economic power 
will bring. 

Campbell, T. Bowyer. “Black Sadie.” 
A Novel. Boston, New York. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1928. 3803 p. 
“Black Sadie” is unendurably unreal. 
The author snatches the heroine from 
a southern background and passes 
her swiftly through an apprenticeship 
of white people and to life that fits 
her for overwhelming success as an 
artist's model and as a night club 
star. Neither the story nor the way 
it is told furnish an excuse for such 
a novel. 

Clark, Emily. “Stuffed Peacocks.” 
New York, London. Alfred A. Knopf. 
1927. 228 p. Miss Clark has caught 
the spirit of an all but lost culture and 
with mere words imprisoned it—its 
picturesqueness intact. As southern 
culture rests squarely upon the backs 
of Negro slaves and servants, black 
‘men and women occupy bold places 
in the fabric of these sketches of 
Virginia. The essential beauty, dig- 
nity and wisdom of the Negroes are 
disclosed in: “Chocolate Sponge,” 
“Caste in Copper,” “Jungle Dusk.” 
Some will disapprove of the termi- 
nology as well as of the interpreta- 
tion of the Negro by the author but 
no one can deny that the book is 
interesting. ‘ 

Cobb, Irvin S. “All Aboard. A Saga 
of the Romantic River.” New York. 
Ccsmopolitan Book Corporation. 1927. 
viii, 838 p. Negro characteristics are 
used as comic pieces in this account 
of a passing romantic era of the Ten- 
nessee Channel and the river’s banks 
and islands. 

Cohen. Octavus Roy, “Bigger and 
Blacker.” Boston. Little, Brown & 
Company. 1925. 313 p. Short stories 
of Negro life in Birmingham in Mr. 
Cohen’s usual vein. 
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*Fisher, Rudolph. “The Walls of 
Jericho.” New York, London. Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1928. 307 p. Using the love 
story cf a piano mover and a lady’s 
maid as the string, Mr. Fisher adds 
varied glimpses of Negro life like 
beads to make a Harlem necklace. 
The novel does not achieve the high 
mark made by Mr. Fisher’s short 
stories. Nevertheless, it is a valuable 
interpretation of Negro life quite 
different from anything that has been 
done. 


*Gordon, Taylor. ‘Born to Be.” 
New York. Covici-Freide. 1929. xviii, 
235 p. Taylor Gordon, the well known 
singing partner of Rosamond Johnson, 
sets down crudely, but engagingly the 
exciting life of a person who is born 
black, born poor, born on the frontier, 
but yet born to be. . . Taylor Gordon 
with all these handicaps eats with 
royalty before he is forty. The author 
is detached in his narrative of his 
life which makes his observations on 
the race problem, and on the oppor- 
tunities of an ambitious Negro both 
readable and understandable. 

Heyward, DuBose. ‘“Mamba’s 
Daughters.” Garden City, New York. 
Doubleday, Doran & Company. 1929. 
311 p. Mr. Heyward’s second novel 
of Negro life is not as powerful as 
his first, “Porgy.” Nevertheless, the 
volume stands in the front rank of 
American documents on the subject 
both from a literary and a sociological 
standpoint. The ability of the Negro 
to make his disadvantages serve him 
is a major theme of the novel. It is 
a book which once begun can scarcely 
be put down until it is completed. 


Heyward, Dubose. “Porgy.” New 
York, George H. Doran Company.’ 
1925. 196 p. This story based on Ne- 
gro life in ‘Catfish Row,” a Negro 
section of Charleston, South Carolina, 
is written by a white Charlestonian. 
The scene of the story and some of 
the characters are well known to 
persons acquainted with the city. Cer- 
tainly, no more stirringly beautiful 
writing has emerged out of the ava- 
lanche of books on the Negro of 
today. 

*Hughes, Langston. “Not Without 
Laughter.”’ New York. London. Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1930. viii, 324 p. This is 
Mr. Hughes’ first novel. It is a story 
with a mid-western setting, a novel 
of the Negroes of Staunton, Kansas. 
It is.a portrayal of life that rings 
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genuine and sincere, thereby con- 
vineing the reader of its reality. It 
is a story of three generations of the 
Williams family. Each has created 
its own philosophy of life. Aunt Ha- 
gar, of the first generation; Annjee, 
‘Tempy, Harriet of the second genera- 
tion; and finally Sandy, around whom 
the story resolves. There is propagan- 
da without being obstrusive and a 
naive simplicity that is arresting and 
refreshing. 

Kennedy, R. Emmet. “Black 
Cameos.” New York. Albert & Charles 
Boni. 1924. xxv, 210 p. These are 
stories, songs, poems of Negro life 
in southern Louisiana featuring Ne- 
gro dialect and Negro wit. In a 
lengthy introduction, the author. ex- 
plains his approach, his theories and 
his appreciation of these contribu- 
tions to the rapidly accumulating 
mass of literature on the Negro. 

Kennedy, R. Emmet. “Gritny Peo- 
ple.” New York. Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany. 1927. 250 p. The homely pleas- 
ures, the griefs, the superstitions and 
fears, the domestic and social life of 
a small community of Negroes in 
Louisiana, near New Orleans are 

-yecorded in dialect in this volume. 
The characters assemble at Aunt 
Susan Smiley’s cook shop to eat and 
tell stories and it is only after this 
introduction that the reader goes back 
into their everyday experiences. 

Kennedy, R. Emmet. “Red Bean 
Row.” New York. Dodd, Mead & 
Company. 1929. 297 p. In each 
succeeding book by Emmet Ken- 
nedy about the Louisiana Negroes, a 

_ closer woven story and a finer in- 
terpretation of life is achieved. “Red 
Bean Row” is a segregated Negro 
residential section where plain black 
working people live. Black and white 
southerners know its counterpart 
well. The prime interest in the story, 
for the analytical mind, is the way 
the simple life of these people revolves 
around a more complex core of white 
civilization. ; 

*Lipscomb, Harry F. “The Prince 
of Washington Square.” New York. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1925. 
ix, 180 p. One of the leading char- 
acters in this comic story of “Wash- 
ington Square,” is “Rastus,” a Negro 
butler who handles successfully what- 
ever situation that confronts him. 

Macfall, Haldane. “The Wooing of 





Jezebel Pettyfer.’” New York. Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1925. 369 p. A fascinating 
story of rather free and adventurous 
natives of the Barbadoes is held be- 
tween the covers of this book. Among 
the interesting features are accounts 
of the superstitious practices of the 
natives. 

*McKay, Claude. “Banjo. A Story 
Without a Plot.” New York, London. 
Harper & Brothers. 1929. 325 p. 
Claude McKay has written a second 
novel very similar to “Home to Har- 
lem” only the scene is shifted to Mar- 
seilles and the characters are the riff- 
raff of a port. Banjo, the main 
character, is the counterpart of 
Jake of “Home to Harlem.” Ray, 
the intellectual, returns recognizing 
the easy unmorality of Jake in 
Banjo. Aspects of the world-wide 
race problem receive consideration at 
the hands of the “unthinking blacks.” 

*McKay, Claude. “Home to Harlem.” 
New York, London. Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1928. 340 p. This is a story of 
“Tow-life” in Harlem. The hero, Jake, 
is a West Indian, who enjoys cabarets, 
gin, prostitutes; but who is incapable 
of becoming sullied by them. In spite 
of its utter realism, applied to a life 
which the reading public disclaim, 
the characters are immensely superior 
in purpose and sturdiness to those of 
Carl Van Vechten’s in “Nigger 
Heaven.” 

Millen, Gilmore. “Sweet Man.” New 
York. The Viking Press. 1930. 299 p. 
Realistic stories of Negro life grow 
bolder. “Sweet Man” is constructed 
around the theme of the attraction 
between white and black. The novel 
moves progressively through life on 
the plantation, life in small urban 
communities to that in a large city, 
with a large Negro population. It 
gives an apparently faithful picture 
of the various reactions of the Negro 
to the white world to which he must 
adapt himself. 

Morand, Paul. “Black Magic.” Trans- 
lated from the French by Hamish 
Miles. Illustrated by Aaron Douglas. 
New York. The Viking Press. 1929. 
vi, 218 p. As grotesque as some of 
the drawings of Michael Covarrubias 
are these word caricatures of Ne- 
groes of the U.S. A., the West Indies 
and Africa. The writer is relentless 
in his composite representation of a 
being beset with a jazz mania and 
absolute faith in the black magic 
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(voodooism) and always and eternally 
infected with a germ of savagery, 
which lies dormant awaiting the 
slightest pretext for reactivation. 


Odum, Howard W. “Rainbow Round 
My Shoulder.” “The Trail of Black 
Ulysses.” Indianapolis. Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 1928. 323 p. Instead of 
making new books on Negro dialect 
and folk songs, Mr. Odum attempts 
to record these passing vestiges of 
isolated communities in the form of 
a story. This one is of a black hobo. 
The method is not to be spurned, but 
it is to be hoped that the words of 
a black Ulysses will not be applied 
wholesale to the racial group he 
represents. 

Peterkin, Julia. “Black April.” 
Indianapolis. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
1927. 316 p. The language, the cus- 
toms and the philosophy of the Ne- 
groes of an isolated sea-bound com- 
munity of South Carolina are pre- 
served in this loose jointed story that 
can hardly be called a novel. Per- 
haps no one has made the reading 
public understand quite so well as the 
struggle of the Negro “peasant” with 
the soil. The virulent physical life, 
the place of supernatural aid, the 
homely qualities of people who live 
in such an environment are no differ- 
ent fundamentally in Europe, Africa 
or America. 

Peterkin, Julia. “Scarlet Sister 
Mary.” Indianapolis. Bobbs-Merril] 
Co. 1928. 345 p. This is Mrs. Peter- 
kins’ second novel. It is better strung 
together than “Black April,” but 
lacks the vividness and wealth of in- 
formation contained in her first vol- 
ume. It concerns the attempt of 
Sister Mary to develop a satisfactory 
love life. 

Quick, Herbert and Edward. “Mis- 
sissippi Steamboatin’, A History of 
Steamboating on the’ Mississippi and 
Its Tributaries.’ New York. Henry 
Holt & Company. 1926. Xv, 339 p. 
The “Negro” enters in a chapter in 
this record called “The People of the 
Beats.” Negroes supplanted white 
labor on the boats because of their 
cheerfulness and cheapness. Slaves 
were conveyed also. A group of Ne- 
gro songs illustrate their cheerfulness 
as music makers, 

Saxon, Lyle. “Fabulous New Or- 
leans.” Nlew York, London. The Cen- 
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tury Company. 1929. 330 p. In this 
volume, no figure is more dramatic, 
nor for that matter as fabulous as 
the Negro. The Negro quarters of 
New Orleans, the Negro part in the 
Mardi Gras; the ravishing charm of 
the quadroon, and her place in a domi- 
nantly white world, voodooism as prac- 
ticed in the United States—without 
these the book would be diluted. Apart 
from these vehicles, the Negro travels 
through the pages indispensable to the 
life of yesterday and today in New 
Orleans. 

Synder, Howard, “Earth-Born,’ A 
novel of the plantation. New York, 
London. The Century Company. 1929. 
264 p. The unique feature of this 
novel of the plantation is that it in- 
troduces the Negro owner of a plan- 
tation and features none but Negro 
parts. The superstition, the sensuality 
and the bestiality of the Negro char- 
acters is not different from that re- 
vealed in the other recent plantation 
stories. The novel takes on a sensa- 
tional aspect and lacks the portrayal 
of simple, humane and lovable quali- 
ties with which Mrs. Peterkin so ably 
endowed many of her characters. 


*Thurman, Wallace. “The Blacker 


the Berry.” A novel of Negro life. © 


New York. Macaulay Company. 1929. 
262 p. Mr. Thurman uses in his 
novel “The Blacker the Berry,” the 
popular theory of the universal con- 
tempt for the black girl by the Negro 
man. The theme is a fertile one for 
a story, but Mr. Thurman has not 
mastered the art of writing suffi- 
ciently to give reality to his charac- 
ters. The material he has used is ex- 
tremely sordid and the novel belongs 
in the category of the experiments of 


black and white writers who realize — 


the richness of Negro life, but have 
not been altogether successful in ap- 
propriating its resources. 

Vergani, Orio. “Poor Nigger.” In- 
dianapolis. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
1930. 306 p. This is essentially a 
story of the prize ring, of a native 
African youth, Siki, the Senegalese, 
snatched from his native environment 
and placed in the midst of a complex 
life. He meets entirely new experi- 
ences, but is unable to grasp the mean- 
ing of them, unable to adjust himself 
to new conditions. The scenes move 
easily from African jungle to French 
Mediterranean ports, Paris, New York. 
Made into a successful prize fighter 
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yet unable to grasp what glory, fame 
to victory mean, this child of nature 
is finally crushed by civilization. It 
is a simple ‘story, sympathetically 
told. 

Wasson, Ben. “The Devil Beats His 
Wife.’ New York. Harcourt, Brace 
& Company. 1929 p. Another novel 
that depends on a Negro character 
for its chief interest. Aunt Ann, a 
slavery relic—a black mammy—holds 
the secret of her white mistress’ sur- 
render to a “Yankee” in her master’s 
absence. Her intense hatred is fo- 
cused not on the faithlessness itself 
nor on the child of an impulsive sur- 
render, but on the odium of their 
“Yankee” source. Upon this paradox 
the plot swings. - 

Waldron, Eric. “Tropic Death.” 
New York. Boni & Liveright. 1926. 
283 p. A group of ten stories, vivid 
bictches of color from Panama and the 
West Indies. The tales are told in the 
modern fashion of James Joyce and 
Waldo Frank. Streams of conscious- 
ness reveal the troubled mind of the 
native striving to gain contentment 
in the midst of utter poverty, stark 
struggle with the soil, stifling ig- 
norance, the former of color preju- 
dice and a changing culture. 

Young, Eleanor G. R, “Anastasia 
Arrives.” New York. George Sully 
& Company. 1929. 146 p. As the old 
Negro servant passes, more than one 
white author tries to entrap the 
character in the pages of a_ book. 
Anastasia is just another lovable 
black person who is perfect in her 
role of servant and friend. 

History and Biography 
HISTORY 

*Brown, Mrs. S. Joe. “The History 
of the Order of the Eastern Star 
Among Colored People.” Des Moines, 
Iowa. 1925. 88 p. A foreword by J. 
C. Scott, international grand patron 
of the order, designates this small 
volume as the most complete, concise 
and authentic history of the order 
and the official statement adopted by 
the International Conference of Grand 
Chapters. It contains a statistical re- 
port and a directory for the entire 
‘country. 

Catterall, Helen Tunnicliff, editor. 
“Judicial Cases Concerning American 
Slavery and the Negro.” Volume I. 
Cases from the Courts of England, 
Virginia, West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. Washington. Carnegie Insti- 





tution of Washington. Publication No. 
374, Papers of the Department of 
Historical Research. 1926. xiv, 508. 
p. Volume I. is the first of “a series 
of volumes into which shall be drawn 
off the historical materials concern- 
ing American slavery and the Negro 
that are to be found imbedded in the 
published volume of judicial reports.” 
This work is especially valuable for 
the light which it throws upon the 
social conditions surrounding slavery 
and the back-ground out of which 
much of the law respecting slavery 
developed. : 


Coulter, EH. Merton. “The Civil War 


and Readjustment in Kentucky.” 
Chapel Hill. University of North 
Carolina Press. 1926. viii, 468 p. 


The record of what happened in each 
state prior to, during and just after 
the Civil War is very valuable in 
yielding an understanding of the in- 
tense individualism of each political 
unit. The source materials for this 
study have been carefully examined. 
The significance of the slavery issue, 
the effect of emancipation on the Ne- 
gro and his subordination during re- 
construction all assume important 
places in the discussion. 


Coulter, E. Merton. “College Life 
in ,the Old South.” New York. Mac- 
millan Company. 1928. ix, 381 p. Pro- 
fessor of history, University of Geor- 
gia. Mr. Coulter writes with great 
care and in minute detail of the es- 
tablishment, the development and the 
usefulness of the University of Geor- 
gia. His historic comments on the Nie- 
gro, however, are comic and not in- 
tended to create admiration for the 
yearning of the ex-slave for education. 


Cowley, Malcolm, editor. “Adven- 
tures of an African Slaver.” Being a 
true account of the life of Captain 
Theodore Canot, Trader in Gold, 
Ivory, and Slaves on the Coast of 
Guinea: His own story as told in the 
year 1854 to Brantz Mayer. Now 
edited with an introduction by Malcolm 
Cowley. New York. Albert & Charles 
Boni. 1928. Third printing. xxi, 376 
p. The interpretation of African life 
and customs is essentially old-fash- 
ioned—before the days of modern an- 
threpology and social psychology. The 
book thas literary merit that will in- 
sure its circulation and as a human 
document it adds much to the unex- 
plored history of the slave trade. One 
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understands the slaver better as well 
as the trade itself. ’ 


Donnan, Elizabeth. “Documents Il- 
lustrative of the History of the Slave 
Trade to America.” Vol. I. 1441-1700. 
Washington. Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. 1930. 495 p. This study 
is to consist of three volumes. Two 
are yet to come from the press. The 
documents are in the original ex- 
cept where liberties had to be taken 
for clarification. Volume I deals 
with the traffic in slaves from the 
time it became a part of European 
commerce until the end of the 17th 
eentury. The outstanding topics il- 
lustrated by the materials in this first 
volume are: “The beginnings of Af- 
yican exploitation, the friction of 
European powers in Africa, the de- 
velopment of great commercial com- 
panies for the control of the traffic, 
the struggle for Spanish-American 
markets, the methods of trade, and 
its effect on English policy in the 
West Indies.” 


Fleming, Walter L. “The Freed- 
men’s Savings Bank. A Chapter in the 
Economic History of the Negro 
Race.” Chapel Hill. University of 
North Carolina Press. 1927. x, 170 p. 
This little volume is one of the Van- 
derbilt University studies. It gives 
a brief, but clear statement of the 
economic situation of the Negro at 
the close of the Civil War, the origin, 
function and development of the 
Freedmen’s Savings Bank together 
with an analysis of its weak and 
strong points. The appendix contains 
the laws providing for the bank and 
a statement of dividends and pay- 
ments. The author’s estimate of the 
institution is that it was a vast “moral 
as well as financial” promise to the 
Negro. 

*Gordon, Asa H. “Sketches of Ne- 
gro Life and History in South Caro- 
lina.’ W. B. Conkey Company. 1929. 
ix, 280 p. The book opens with the 
part that the slave’s toil played in 
the building up of a successful state 
and the part of the black played in 
securing his freedom. There are in- 
teresting chapters on “The Negro in 
Business in South Carolina,” ‘The 
Negro Farmer in South Carolina,” 
and “The New Negro Challenges the 
Old Order.” 


*Name is marked with an asterisk where the 
author is a Negro. 








Glass, Major E. L. N., editor. “The 
History of the Tenth Cavalry, 1866- 
1921.” Tuscon, Arizona, Acme Print- 
ing Company. 1921. 141 p. “This 
volume contains the history of the 
Tenth Cavalry from its organization 
to present date (1921), so far as can 
be gleaned from reports, records and 
personal recollections.” 

Harmon, George. “Aspects of Slav- 
ery and Expansion, 1848-60.” 1. 
Douglas and the Compromise of 1850. 
2. Buchanan’s Betrayal of Walker. 
Institute of Research. Circular No. 29. 
The Studies in Humanities, No. 6. Le- 
high University Publications. Vol. III. 
J1.1929. No. 7. Bethlehem, Pa. Le- 
high University. 95 p. In the first 
section of this publication Professor 
Harmon submits evidence from cur- 
rent sources to show that Stephen A. 
Douglas rather than Henry Clay was 
the author of the Compromise of 1850. 
The second part contains the story 
of the betrayal of Robert J. Walker, 
of Mississippi, in his attempt to al- 
low Kansas to make her own decision 
as to whether she should enter the 
union slave or free. 


Heywood, Chester D. “Negro Com- 
bat Troops in the World War.” Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. Commonwealth 
Press. 1928. 310 p. Captain Heywood 
has written a live account of the 37ist 
Infantry, the first provisional In- 
fantry Regiment (colored) organized 
at Camp Jackson, Columbia, South 
Carolina, August 31, 1917. For the 
white officers, Captain Heywood ex- 
presses the grave doubt which not 
only they, but the public felt as to 
what degree of proficiency colored 
drafted men would reach as combat 
troops. It was not long before these 
fears had been turned into pride. The 
regiment’s official citation from Pe- 
tain Marshal of France contains this 
statement: “The 871st R. I. U. S. has 
shown during its engagement the very 
best qualities of bravery and audacity 
which are characteristic of shock 
troops.” The book is valuable not only 
as a testimonial to Negro bravery 
and patriotism, but also for the light 
it throws on the attitudes of whites 
and Negroes toward each other. 

The Journal of an African Slaver, 
1782-1792, with an introductory note 
by George A. Plimpton. Worcester, 
Massachusetts. The American Anti- 
quarian Society. 19380. 19 p. This is 
a very interesting and valuable book 
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as it reproduces photographically 
copies of a diary in which a detailed 
account of his experiences and ex- 
penditures when going to an uncivi- 
lized country and purchasing slaves 
by barter is given by the slave trader. 
The author is unknown, but is pre- 
sumed to be a South Carolinian who 
made trips to Africa, 

Manning, Joseph Columbus. “Fade- 
out of Populism.” New York. T. A. 
Hebbons. 1928. 147 p. “From Five to 
Twenty-Five.” New York. T. A. Heb- 
bons. 1929. 89 p. These two books 
give an account of the political situa- 
tion in Alabama 1890-1900 by a leader 
in the populist party. The writer pre- 
sents interesting facts on the fight be- 
tween masses and aristocracy in 
which the slogan of “white supremacy” 
arose merely to defeat the vote of 
the large majority of farmers and 
artisans. 

*Marshall, Harriet Gibbs. “The Story 
of Haiti.” Boston. Christopher Pub- 
lishing House. 1930. 177 p. This is a 
history of the Haitian people from the 
discovery of the island by Christopher 
Columbus to the present day. In it 
one becomes familiar with characters 
who have had a part in making the 
present day republic. This book is 
divided into three parts. Part one 
deals with the conquests of the island 
by the Spanish, the French and the 
various revelutions. Part two deals 
with the rulers of the island from the 
period of Dessalines to the presidency 
of Louis Borno, including the Ameri- 
can cccupation, and part three con- 
sists of the appendix, which deals 
with such topics as: “The Act of In- 
dependence,” treaties and proclama- 
tions, a list of Haitian music, a list 
of Haitian literature, and the work 
of the American occupation, etc. 

McKay, Martha Nicholson. “When 
the Tide Turned in the Civil War.” 
Indianapolis. The Hollenbeck Press. 
1929. 66 p. About the time of the un- 
veiling of the Shaw monument in 
Boston (1897), the author who was 
the wife of a captain in the Union 
Army wrote this glowing tribute to 
Colonel Robert Gould Shaw and his 
regiment, the 54th Massachusetts, 
who were the subjects of this me- 
morial. Although the account is very 
brief, it is unusual in quality of 
writing and in historic value. Mrs. 
McKay’s theme is that the fate of 


the war turned on the introduction of | 














Negro soldiers and that it was this 
first regiment that broke down preju- 
dice in the North against black 
soldiers. 

Nankivell, John H. “History of the 
Twenty-Fifth Infantry, 1869-1926.” 
Denver, Colorado. The Smith-Brooks 
Printing Company. 1927. xvii, 212 p. 
This accurate but brief account of 
the achievements of the Twenty-fifth 
regiment is compiled from official rec- 
ords, personal recollections and re-. 
ports. Chapter I is a sketch of ‘The 
Colored Soldier in the Service of the 
United States prior to 1866.” 


Owen, Nicholas. “Journal of a Slave 
Dealer. ‘A View of Some Remarkable 
Incidents in the Life of Nicholas 
Owen on the Coast of Africa and 
America from the year i746 to the 
year 1757.’”’ Edited with an introduc- 
tion by Eveline Martin. Boston, New 
York. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1930. 120 p. This journal covers 
twelve years of the travels of the au- 
thor during which he visited England, 
Portugal, the West Indies, Philadel- 
phia, Rhode Island, the Cape Verde 
Islands, the Azores, the Canaries and 
the Guinea Coast. Owen finally settled 
down as a resident of Guinea. What 
he has to say of Africa, its people, 
the trade, plants and animals is in- 
teresting and valuable. 

Phillips, Ulrich Bonnell. “Life and 
Labor in the Old South.’ Boston. 
Little, Brown &: Company. 1929. xix, 
375 p. For this study the author re- 
ceived the prize of $2,500, offered in 
1928 by the publishers for the best 
unpublished work on American His- 
tory. It is the first of a group intended 
to give the history of the South. 
Mainly through intimate glimpses of 
life obtained from diaries, personal 
accounts and similar documents. It 
attempts to give an understanding of 
the culture of the section and the 
time with which it is concerned. 

Ragatz, Lowell Joseph. “The Fall 
of the Planter Class in the British 
Caribbean, 1763-1833. A Study in So- 
cial and Economic History.” New 
York, London. The Century Company. 
1928. xiv, 520 p. “The Fall of the 
Planter Class in the British Caribbean, 
1763-1833” gives in detail some as- 
pects of life in the British Indies, 
1763-1833. The facts have been col- 
lected from many sources and are of 
a nature that may be read with ease. 
The Negro as an essential part of 
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the plantation is a prominent sub- 
ject. There are discussions of the 
slave trade, slave insurrections, the 
abolition movement, treatment of the 
slaves and their final emancipation. 
The study is a valuable one in that 
it supplements with its economic data, 
other books written from a different 
point of view. 

Randall, James G. “Constitutional 
Problems under Lincoln.’ New York, 
London. D. Appleton & Company. 
1926. xviii, 580 p. This book is in 
answer to the question: “Can execu- 
tive efficiency be maintained amid a 
crisis and constitutional government 
be still preserved?” Chapter XV, 
“Steps toward Emancipation” and 
Chapter XVI, “Emancipation Com- 
pleted” deal with “questions of gov- 
ernmenital power and authority which 
the subject involves.” Other chapters 
deal with problems relating to the 
Negro such as were involved in the 
recruitment of soldiers and the Con- 
fiscation Acts. 

Simpkins, Francis Butler. “The 
Tillman Movement in South Caro- 
lina.’ Durham, North Carolina. Duke 
University Press. 1926. ix, 274 p. 
Benjamin Ryan Tillman’s activities 
are more easily understood after read- 
ing this analysis of his background 
and the contemporary situation. His 
violent attack against the Negro in 
which he spurned no weapon, how- 
ever low, was but a part of a passion 
to secure social and economic im- 
portance for the poor white farmer. 


*Taylor, Alrutheus Ambush. “The 
Negro in the Reconstruction of Vir- 
ginia.” Washington. The Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory. 1926. iv, 300 p. This is an im- 
portant addition to the history of the 
Negro in America. The author has 
previously prepared “The Negro in 
South Carolina During the Recon- 
struction.” Together, he claims, the 
two treatises give “a fair picture of 
the role played by the Negro at that 
time throughout the country.” 


*Thomas, Edgar Garfield. “The 
African Baptist Church of North 
America.’ Savannah, Georgia. Pri- 


vately printed. 1925. 144 p. A short 
sketch of the establishment in 1788 of 
the First African Baptist Church of 
Savannah and its life under its suc- 
cessive pastors. 





*Name is marked with an asterisk where the 
author is a Negro. 





*Thoms, Adah B. “Pathfinders. A 
History of the Progress of Colored 
Graduate Nurses.” New York. Kay. 
Printing House. 1929. xvi, 240 p. 
Mrs. Thoms’ record of the accom- 
plishments of the Negro nursing pro- 
fession is a valuable addition to the 
history of the occupational advance- 
ment of the Negro. The chapter head- 
ings reflect the scope of the book. 
Some significant titles are: Famous 
Schools and Their Graduates, The 
Colored Red Cross Nurse in the World 
War, The Development of Colored 
Health Centers. The Appendix con- 
tains a list of Colored Schools of 
Nursing prepared by the Hospital 
Library and Service Bureau and a 


Census of Negro Public Health 
Nurses. 
Van Duesen, John G,. “Economic 


Bases of Disunion in South Carolina.” 
New York. Columbia University 
Press. London. P. S. King & Son. 
1928. 360 p. This volume discusses 
the importance of factors other than 
slavery as causes of the American 
Civil War. 


Vogel, Claude L. “The Capuchins 
in French Louisiana (1722-1766).” 
Francisan Studies, No. 8. New York. 
Joseph F. Wagner. 1928. xxvi, 201 p. A 
narrative of the part played by “The 
Capuchin Order” in the settlement 
and development of Louisiana. Refer- 
ences are made to Negroes on pages. 
145 15520725) andaet- 


*Wesley, Charles H. “The History 
of Alpha Phi Alpha. A Development. 
in Negro College Life.” Washington. 
Howard University Press. 1929, xix, 
294 p. In this book the author has en- 
deavored to present the main facts — 
about the history of the oldest Greek 
letter fraternity for Negro college 
men. The narrative is of interest to 
students of Negro history. 


*Woodson, Carter G. “The Mind of 
the Negro as Reflected in Letters. 
Written During the Crisis 1800- 
1860.” Washington. The Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and 
Historyniy Gl 926. po exx xin Oe ume ite 
Woodson has collected this large 
group of letters and presented them 
as an index of the culture and the 
spirit of the Negro of this period.. 
The letters are in four groups. 1. 
Letters to the American Colonization 
Society; 2. Letters to Anti-slavery 
Workers and Agencies; 8. Letters. 
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Largely Personal or Private; 4. Mis- 
cellaneous Letters. 
_ *Woodson, Carter G. “The Negro in 
Our History.” Washington. The As- 
sociated Publishers. 1927. 4th edition. 
(Revised and enlarged.) xxx, 616 
p. New material contributes greatly 
to the value of this already well 
known volume. 
BIOGRAPHY 

Andrews, Marietta Minnigerode. 
“Memoirs of a Poor Relation; Being 
the Story of a Post-War Southern Girl 
and Her Battle With Destiny.” New 
York. E. P. Dutton & Company. 1927. 
xiv, 455 p. This autobiography deals 
with the events which happened dur- 
ing the lifetime of one of the deséen- 
dants of a family which belongs to the 
famous F. F. V.’s of Virginia. The 
family tree goes back to the first pro- 
genitor, a Roman soldier ennobled by 
Charlemagne in the wars against the 
Saxons. One meets through the pages 
historical characters who moved in 
and out of the author’s life. Of par- 
ticular interest are the accounts given 
of the colored servants with whom the 
author came into intimate contact, 
the itinerant colored preacher, Aunt 
Kitty, Willy, and Mammy Lizzie. The 
author’s father was the oldest child 
of a family of eight. Of aristocratic 
tastes, but not the means of satisfy- 
ing them, his children became “poor 
relations’ who stayed around at the 
homes of relatives financially better 
off. 

*Bragg, George F., Jr. “Men of 
Maryland.” Baltimore. Church Ad- 
vocate Press. Revised edition. 1925, 
160 p. This small volume contains 
brief biographical sketches of Negro 
men and women born in Maryland to- 
gether with introductory historical 
notes of Maryland Negroes. 
 *Brawley, Benjamin Griffith. “Doc- 
tor Dillard of the Jeanes Fund.” New 
York. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
1930. 151 p. Mr. Brawley has permitted 
Dr. Dillard to speak to a great extent 
concerning his own life and work. 
Perhaps the most significant chapter 
in the volume is the chapter entitled, 
“Citizen of the World,’ for only a 
‘man of broad vision, of wide interests 
and sympathies could make his in- 
fluence felt in Europe, Asia, Africa 
as well as America, especially when 
he is championing the .cause of an 
“underprivileged group. : 





To have one’s life and work so in- 
extricably woven together that it is 
impossible to give the history of one 
without also relating the history of 
the other, as is the case of Dr. Dil- 
lard’s connection with the Jeanes 
Foundation and the Slater Fund 
shows that he has made a most dis- 
tinctive contribution. Born of slave 
holding ancestry in the aristocratic 
South, it is most significant that Dr. 
Dillard has given his best effort to the 
education of the Southern Negro. 

*Bullock, Ralph W. “In Spite of 
Handicaps. Brief Biographical 
Sketches with Discussion Outlines of 
Outstanding Negroes now Living 
Who Are Achieving Distinction in 
Various Lines of Endeavor.” New 
York. Association Press. 1927. 140 p. 
This is cne of the many simple texts 
now being prepared for religious or- 
ganizations with the purpose of im- 
proving race relations. 

*Dabney, Wendell P. “Cincinnati’s 
Colored Citizens. Historical, Sociolo- 
gical and Biographical.” Cincinnati. 
Dabney Publishing Company. 1926. 
440 p. “Cincinnati’s Colored Citizens” 
is a compilation of accounts of events 
and persons that bear upon the life 
of the Negro in that city. The book 
contains a chapter on institutions and 
biographical sketches which is a 
vertiable who’s who and directory of 
the city. Although the volume is lack- 
ing in unity, it is very valuable-in 
the general understanding it yields 
of Cincinnati’s past and present. 

*Dabney, Wendell P. “Maggie L. 
Walker and the Independent Order of 
Saint Luke.” Cincinnati. The Dabney 
Publishing Company. 1927. 137 p. A 
short biographical sketch of Maggie 
L. Walker of Richmond, Virginia, the 
first and only Negro woman president 
of a bank. Mrs. Walker is also the 
secretary-treasurer of the Independent 
Order of Saint Luke. 

*Dean, Captain Harry. “The Pedro 
Gorino. The Adventures of a Negro 
Sea-Captain in Africa and on the 
Seven Seas in His Attempts to Found 
an Ethiopian Empire.” An autobio- 
graphical narrative. Written with the 
assistance of Sterling North. Boston, 
New York. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1929. xiv, 262 p. The great- 
great grandfather of Harry Dean was 
Said Kafu, an African who saved 
the life of McKinnon Paige, a pirate 
wrecked off the northwest coast of 
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Africa. Paige persuaded the young 
African to seek adventure with hima 
The two settled in New England and 
in time the African became the head 
of a line of world travellers: pioneers 
in spiritual as well as physical ad- 
ventures. Paul Cuffee, the son of Sam 
Cuffee (Said Kafu) was the first Ne- 
gro to petition the powers that be in 
regard to slavery. John Cuffee, his 
son, was imprisoned while on his way 
to teach in a secret school for Negroes 
in South Carolina. Susan, the only 
child of John Cuffee, married John 
Dean, son of a family from Quata, 
Morocco and of these two Harry Dean 
was born November 20, 1864. It is 
with Harry Dean’s attempt to save 
Africa from the imperialists that this 
autobiography concerns itself. The 
story is fascinating. 

*Fauset, Arthur Huff. “For Free- 
dom: A Biographical Story of the 
American Negro.” Philadelphia. 
Franklin Publishing & Supply Com- 
pany. 1927. 200 p. A group of 
sketches of Negro men and women 
with an introduction concerning the 
slave trade. These short biographies 
are arranged in chronological se- 
quence and tied together by funda- 
mental relationships. They are told 
in simple but charming language so 
that altogether they form a splendid 
child’s history of the Negro in 
America. 

Gollock, Georgina A. “Sons of Af- 
rica.” New York. Friendship Press. 
1928. viii, 241 p. Miss Gollock at- 
tempts to create favorable opinion 
towards Africa by telling stories of 
its great men. Hight lives are pic- 
tured: Askia, Ossai Tutu Kwamina, 


Bishop Crowther, Tshaka, Moshesh, 


Khama, Sir Apolo Kagwa and J. E. 
Kwegyir Aggrey. “Lives of Hminent 
Africans.” London. Longmans, Green 
& Company. 1928. viii 152 p. This 
is a supplementary reader for use in 
senior grades and in training colleges 
in Africa. 

Holden, Raymond. “Abraham Lin- 
coln. The Politician and the Man.” 
New York. Minton Balch & Company. 
1929. 309 p. The author denudes Abra- 
ham, Lincoln of his heroism and leaves 
him less than an ordinary creature. 
Whipped by increasing failure he 
achieves merely to compensate for his 
humiliation. About the Negro and 


*Name is marked with an asterisk where the 
author is a Negro. 








slavery the interpretation is that 
Lincoln never held any deep personal 
interest in slavery. When and only 
when it had become a political meas- 
ure did it touch his interests. This 
example is typical of the way all of 
the Lincoln’s attitudes are treated in 
this volume. 

Hunting, Harold B. “Pioneers of 
Goodwill.” New York. Friendship 
Press. 1929. xii, 142 p. A group of 
biographical sketches of American 
pioneers in religion and education is 
contained in this volume. They are 
well written and quite suitable for 
children. Among the characters por- 
trayed are: Samuel Chapman Arm- 
strong, founder and first principal 
of Hampton Institute and Lucy Laney, 
founder and present principal of 
Haines Institute, Augusta, Georgia. 

Jamieson, Annie Straith. “William 
King. Friend and Champion of 
Slaves.” Toronto. Missions of Evan- 
gelism. 1927. 209 p. A narrative of 
the events that led up to the found- 
ing, in Southern Canada, by an Irish 
abolitionist, of a colony of Negroes 
called Elgin Settlement. 

Jervey, Theodore D. “The Siave 
Trade, Slavery and Color.” Columbia, 
South Carolina. The State Company. 
1925. vi, 344 p. “The Slave Trade” 
is a conglomerate assemblage of 
facts and arguments in regard to 
the Negro as a slave and as a free- 
man. The main ideas which the author 
tries to set forth are: 1. That the 
South and particularly South Caro- 
lina was hampered by slavery. South 
Carolina attempted to throw off this 
disadvantage as far back as the revo- 
lutionary period. 2. That in many 
cases the attitude of the Southern 
leaders towards slavery was more 
humanitarian than that of Northern 
leaders. 8. That slavery was justi- 
fiable because of its advantage to the 
African slave. 4. That diffusion of 
the Negro population is desirable. 


*Merritt, Raleigh H. “From Cap- 
tivity to Fame or the Life of George 
Washington Carver.’ Boston, Meador 
Publishing Company. 1929. 198 p. The 
author furnishes a sketch of Mr. Car- 
ver’s life emphasizing his discoveries 
of the possibilities of native products 
such as the peanut and the sweet 
potato. In addition, a supplement con- 
tains testimonials to the scientist’s 
achievement, collections of recipes 
and menus for using the products his 
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work has produced, and instructions 
on farming. The book testifies to the 
practical value of Mr. Carver’s acti- 
vities. It leaves much to be desired in 
the way of biography, but it is excel- 
lent as a handbook for the farmer’s 
wife. 

= Nightingale, E. G.; Balmer, W. T. 
King’s Servants: A Book of Biogra- 
phies.”” London. The Atlantis Press. 
1927. ix, 133 p. The authors present 
pictures of great men whom they 
characterize “World Servants.” Book- 
er T. Washington, Samuel Adjai 
Crowther, and J. E. Kwegyir Aggrey 
are included along with Christopher 
Columbus, Joseph Lister, Louis Pas- 
teur and John Wesley. 

Ovington, Mary White. “Portraits 
in Color.” New York. Viking Press. 
1927. x, 241 p. After a quarter cen- 
tury’s contact with Negroes Miss 
Ovington shares her appraisal of im- 
portant Negroes with the reading 
public. As would be expected, the por- 
traits she sketches are idealistic. Not- 
withstanding this, she has captured 
the high lights of her subjects and has 
presented them in a way that invites 
reading to the end. She has selected 


twenty subjects: James Weldon John- | 


son, Marcus Garvey, Max Yergan, 
Mordecai W. Johnson, Lucy Laney, 
Robert Russa Moton, W. E. Burg- 
hardt DuBois, Scipio Africanus Jones, 
Walter White, Robert S. Abbott, Mag- 
gie L. Walker, Eugene Kinckle Jones, 
Louis Wright, Ernest E. Just, George 
Washington Carver, Janie Porter 
Barrett, Langston Hughes, Paul 
Robeson, Meta Vaux Warrick Fuller 
and Roland Hayes. 

Vandercook, John W, “Black Ma- 
jesty. The Life of Christophe King of 
Haiti.” With drawings by Mahlon 
Blaine. New York, London. Harper 
& Brothers. 1928. x, 207 p. “Black 
Majesty” is a sympathetic version of 
how Henry Christophe, black slave, 
waiter and soldier finally became 
king of Haiti. 

*Robeson, Eslanda Goode. “Paul 
Robeson, Negro.” New York, London. 
Harper & Brothers. 1930. 178 p. Mrs. 
Robeson has given to the public the 
high spots of her husband’s life, which 
include his boyhood, college days and 
his career. It is quite intimately writ- 
ten and though entirely laudatory, 
one gets a glimpse into the inner 
life of scholar, athlete, actor, mu- 


sician. The profuse photographic il- | 





lustrations are a very interesting part 
of the biography. 

Smith, Edwin W. “Aggrey of Af- 
frica. A Study in Black and White.” | 
New York. Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany. 1929] xii,- 292. This is not 
only an interesting biography, but an 
important study in race relationships 
as well. The story with its wealth of 
material on Africa and America cre- 
ates the impression of a noble black 
man in the toils of Western civili- 
zation. The tragic ending is as fitting 
as if this were a novel rather than an 
pager account of Mr. Aggrey’s 
ife. 

Waxman, Percy. “The Black Na- 
poleon.” The story of Toussaint 
L’Ouverture. New York. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 1931. 298 p. In 
this book the author gives most gra- 
phically and interestingly the story 
of Toussaint L’Ouverture. Though 
worthy of admiration, but not always 
appreciated, the reader is made to 
see this famous character in an en- 
tirely new light and to realize to what 
heights he actually rose through his 
love for equality and freedom. The 
historical background of the volume 
adds color as well as authenticity. 


Winston, Robert W. “Andrew John- 
son, Plebeian and Patriot.’”’ New York. 
Henry Holt & Company. 1928. xvi, 
549 p. Andrew Johnson was prepared 
by a life of struggle to become a 
friend of the oppressed. In spite of 
this, his attitudes were rather incon- 
sistent. He was “an apostle of equali- 
ty” but “an advocate of slavery.” In 
fact, he owned nine slaves. The phi- 
losophy behind his position as well 
as the events influencing it together 
with much of political interest are 
included in this carefully written 
biography. 

*Woodson, Carter G. “Negro Ora- 
tors and Their Orations.” Washington. 
The Associated Publishers. 1925. xi, 
711 p. “Negro Orators and Their 
Orations” is not so important for its 
examples of orations as for the light 
it throws on public opinion in the 
period of which the orators spoke. 
The addresses collected here repre- 
sent three periods: (1) The period of 
agitation for the abolition of slavery, 
(2) The period of reconstruction, and 
(3). The period since reconstruction. 


Economic and Social Conditions 


Boyd, William Kenneth. “The Story 
of Durham: City of the New South.” 
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Durham. Duke University Press. 1925. 
xi, 345 p. This story of Durham told 
by a professcr of histery in Duke 
University contains a chapter filled 
’ with pride of the progress which the 
Negro has made and of his contri- 
bution to the upbuilding of Durham. 

“Capital Punishment in North 
Carolina.” The North Carolina State 
Board of Charities and Public Wel- 
fare. Raleigh. 1929. 173 p. “The pur- 
pose of this study is to discuss the in- 
fliction of the death penalty in North 
Carolina, particularly duriny the 19 
years since the electric chair was es- 
tablished as the means of executing 
capital offenders in this state.” Crime 
has been analyzed on the basis of 
color. A chapter on lynching and 
mob violence is included and there 
are case histories of Negro as well as 
white prisoners. 

Carpenter, Niles. “Nationality, 
Color and Economic Opportunity in 
the City of Buffalo.” Buffalo, N. Y. 
Published under the direction of the 
committee on Publications, on The 
Roswell Park Publication Fund of 
the University of Buffalo. 1927. 99 p. 
The conclusions: arrived at by this 
comparison of various ethnic and color 
groups in occupations in Buffalo are 
that striking differences in economic 
experiences exist among different 
groups and that of all the groups the 
Negro is at the greatest disadvantage. 

Dublin, Louis I. “Health and 
Wealth, A Survey of the Economics 
of World Health.” New York, London. 
Harper & Brothers. 1928. xiv, 361 
p. This collection of addresses upon 
health problems is significant for 
the future of the Negro. The conser- 
vation of Negro life is sensitive to the 
same social, economic and scientific 
factors that affect death rates among 
other peoples. The death rate of the 
American Negro today is similar to 
that of the whites in the United 
States thirty years ago and is com- 
parable to that exhibited by many 
European countries just prior to the 
World War. 

Feldman, Herman, “Racial Factors 
in American Industry.” New York, 
London. Harper & Brothers. 1931. 
xiv, 818 p. Part one is a study of 
the legislation, public attitudes and 
national policies which provide set- 
ting for discriminations in industry 
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against various racial groups in 
America; i. e., Negroes, Japanese and 


- Chinese, Filipinos, Mexicans and In- 


dians and immigrants from HEurope 
such as the Italians, Slavs, and Jews, 
especially as to fixing their status and 
environment in the community and 
determining their work and pay. Part 
two outlines a program to remedy the 
conditions of industrial prejudice. It 
is a significant volume in the present 
turmoil of industrial conditions. 

Fry, Luther C. “The U. S. Looks 
At Its Churches.” New York. Insti- 
tute of Social and Religious Research. 
1930. xiv, 188 p. The government, 
every ten years, takes a census of its 
religious bodies just as it does of its 
population. Taking these census 
figures as a basis, Mr. Fry has in- 
terpreted the facts discovered in a 
most interesting and valuable man- 
ner. Much of the material that was 
not made public by the Census Bu- 
reau was made available to the author 
and he has incorporated it in this 
publication. One looks with new re- 
spect upon the religious organizations 
of the country. Many pet theories are 
exploded, as for example: that the 
church has a peculiar hold upon the 
Negro temperament; that the ratio of 
church membership to population is 
greater in rural than in urban cen- 
ters; that the church membership of 
the country as a whole is decreasing. 
The book is also valuable because 
there is throughout a consistent com- 
parison of the data of Negro churches 
with that of white churches. The 
tables which form the appendix en- 
hance the value of the study. 


*Green, Lorenzo J. and *Woodson, 
Carter G. “The Negro Wage Earner.” 
Washington. The Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, Inc. 
1930. xiii, 388 p. In this work a sur- 
vey of the Negro in the various oc- 
cupations is given. The data pre- 
sented are based mainly upon Census 
Reports on occupations, especially 
from 1890 to 1920. An interesting 
chapter, however,’ on ‘Occupations 
Prior to Emancipation” gives valuable 
information on the Negro as a worker, 
both in the North and the South, be- 
fore the Civil War. Tables in this 
chapter give the occupations of Ne- 
groes in Boston, New York, Philadel- 


-phia, Cincinnati, Columbus, Ohio, and 


Savannah, Georgia. In the. summary 


-of the study it is pointed out that 
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“The most outstanding tendency of 
the Negro in occupations since 1890 
has been the movement from those 
employments. with which the Negro 
was most intimately connected dur- 
ing the slave and_ reconstruction 
periods—agricultural pursuits and 
domestic and personal services—into 
the industrial field.” 

*Harmon, J. H., Jr., *Lindsay, Ar- 
nett G. and *Woodson, Carter G. “The 
Negro as a Business Man.’’ Washing- 
ton. The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History. 1929. 111 p. 
This study comprises three sections: 
(1) The Negro as a Local Business 
Man by Mr. Harmon; (2) The Ne- 
gro in Banking by Mr. Lindsay, and 
(3) Insurance Business among .Ne- 
groes by Mr. Woodson. Mr. Woodson, 
in a brief preface, claims for this 
treatise no exclusive treatment of the 
situation of the Negro in business, but 
rather a by-product of other studies 
pertaining to the Negro. 

Hoffman, Frederick L. “Suicide 
Problems.” New York. Prudential 
Press. 1929. 270 p. This is a collection 
of articles reprinted with an introduc- 
tion by the author. The comparatively 
low suicide rate among Negroes and 
the prophecy by the writer that this 
rate is likely to increase as the Negro 
assimilates American culture is of 
interest. The volume adds a valuable 
collection of data to the literature on 
the subject. 

*Jones, William Henry. “Recrea- 
tion and Amusement among Negroes 
in Washington, D. C.” Washington. 
Howard University Press. 1927. 216 
p. This is a record of a survey of 
recreation and amusement facilities 
in Washington, D. C. The major part 
of the volume is more of an exempli- 
fied directory than anything else. A 
section dealing with the consequences 
of inadequate recreational and amuse- 
ment facilities contains chapters on 
“Negroes Who Pass for White,” and 
“Pathological Forms of Recreation.” 
The publication is the first of a series 
in urban sociolo&y promised by 
Howard University. 

*Jones, William Henry. “The Hous- 
ing of Negroes in Washington, D. C.” 
A Study in Human Ecology. An in- 
_ vestigation made under the auspices 

of the Interracial Committee of the 
Washington Federation of Churches. 
Washington. Howard University 


Press. 1929. 192 p. The data submitted | 











in this volume are well selected and 
presented. A chapter on the history 
of the Negro housing problem in 
Washington sheds light on the present 
situation. Other chapters deal with 
distribution of Negro population, 
characteristics of Negro communities, 
and Negro homes, the organizations 
of the Negro home and home owner- 
ship and tenancy. 

Kennedy, Lowise Venable. “The Ne- 
gro Peasant Turns Cityward.” New 
York. Columbia University Press. 
1930. 270 p. This is a study of the 
effects of the great Negro migration 
to northern cities in recent years. 
The study is valuable because it not 
only summarizes much of the ma- 
terial that is available concerning the 
subject, but it also endeavors to evalu- 
ate it and to point out the causes of 
the movement. Some of the topics 
treated are the characteristics of re- 
cent Negro migrations, economic and 
social effects of migration, race con- 
tacts involved in industrialization, 
housing, social maladjustment, vital 
statistics, and health, etc. 


Knight, Charles Louis. “Negro 
Housing in Certain Virginia Cities.” 
Publications of the University of 
Virginia. Phelps Stokes Fellowship 
Papers, No. 8. Richmond. The Wil- 
liam Byrd Press. 1927. 158 p. The 
report presents a cross-section pic- 
ture of the housing and living condi- 
tions among Negroes in Richmond, 
Lynchburg and Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia. The study points out the de- 
plorable conditions of Negro housing 
and makes an appeal for the better- 
ment of conditions. 

Kuhlman, Augustus Frederick. “A 
Guide to Material on Crime and 
Criminal Justice.” A classified and 
annotated union catalog of books, 
monographs, pamphlets and of peri- 
odical articles relating to criminology, 
the administration of criminal jus- 
tice, criminal law, police, judicial or- 
ganization, criminal procedure, pun- 
ishment, institutional treatment of 
offenders in prisons, jails and refor- 
matories, pardon, parole, probation, 
the juvenile court and crime preven- 
tion. Prepared by Augustus Fred- 
erick Kuhlman for the Committee on 
Survey of Ikesearch on Crime and 
Criminal Justice of the Social Science 
Research Council. New York. H. W. 
Wilson Company. 1929. 633 p. “The 
object in preparing and publishing 


«a 
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this union catalog has been two-fold. 


First, to index, describe, and classify,| 


as completely as possible, existing 
material on crime and criminal justice 
in the United States in a single 
volume; and second, to show by means 
of the Union List Library symbols, 
libraries in which the research stu- 
dent may gain access to this ma- 
terial.” There are three sections deal- 
ing with the Negro in particular: 
the Negro and crime, the Negro and 
justice, and the Negro and the admin- 
istration of criminal justice. Materi- 
als on lynching are listed under the 
headings: statistics of, bibliography, 
history of, general, causes of, anti- 
lynching pleas, anti-lynching legisla- 
tion, cases of. 

*Perkins, A. H. “Who’s Who in Col- 
ored Louisiana.” Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana. Douglas Loan Company, Inc. 
1930. 155 p. This volume treats main- 
ly with the present progress of the 
race in Louisiana. There is, however, 
brief mention of some of the materials 
dealing with the historical back- 
ground of the Negro such as epochal 
events and dates in Louisiana history; 
-insurrections, riots and massacres; 
state officers and legislation in col- 
ored Louisiana, ete. For a publica- 
tion of its type and size, it is rather 
well organized and assembled. 

Pinchbeck, Raymond B. “The Vir- 
ginia Negro Artisan and Tradesman.” 
Publications of the University of Vir- 
ginia Phelps-Stokes Fellowship Pap- 
ers. No. 7. Richmond. The William 
Byrd Press. 1926. 146 p. Mr. Pinch- 
beck’s study emphasizes the follow- 
ing facts: (1) the early influences 
which encouraged development of Ne- 
gro artisans; (2) the monopoly of 
mechanical trades by Negro mechanics 
in Virginia prior to the Civil War; 
(3) the psychological and economic 
handicaps to: the persistence of this 
advantage after emancipation, and 
(4) the need of education of individ- 
uals and groups in order to restore 
a balance in the distribution of 
whites and blacks in the skilled trades. 

Reed, Ruth. “Negro Illegitimacy in 
New York City.” New York. Colum: 
bia University Press. 1926. 136 p. An 
analysis of 500 case records secured 
from New York social service agen- 
cies, which, in the course of other 
duties, render service to unmarried 
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Negro mothers and their infants. — 

*Reid, Ira DeA. “Negro Membership 
in American Labor Unions.’ The De- 
partment of Research and Investiga- 
tions of The National Urban League. 
New York. 1930. 175 p. This study 
enables one to obtain a fair estimate 
of the status of the Negro workers in 
the American labor movement. It 
gives the extent to which Negro work- 
ers are organized and their experi- 
ences within and without the unions, 
the attitude of unions toward receiving 
Negro members, the number of Ne- 
groes in each union, qualifications for 
membership and basis for admission. 
In fact, the study presents a picture 
of the Negro and organized labor in 
America from 1866 to 1929. 

*Robb, Frederick H. H. “The Book of 
Achievement—The World Over, Fea- 
turing the Negro in Chicago, 1779- 
1929.” Chicago. The Washington In- 
tercollegiate Club of Chicago and In- 
ternational Negro Student Alliance. 
1929. 312 p. The author states, “The 
Book of Achievement” is an attempt 
to broadcast to the foremost institu- 
tions of the world, the possibilities of 
the Negro, as well as give an inkling 
of his meritorious past.” The pur- 
pose of the book is worthy, but there 
seems to be very little organization 
or discrimination in the selection of 
the materials used. It is well illus- 
trated. 

Sibley, Elbridge. “Differential Mor- 
tality in Tennessee, 1917-1928.” Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Fisk University 
Press. 1930. 152 p. This volume repre- 
sents the first or exploratory phase of 
a comprehensive program for the 
comparative study of the health of 
Negroes and whites in Tennessee. It 
deals specifically with the mortality: 
of the two races and makes no pre- 
tense to summarize what has already 
been learned elsewhere about the 
general subject. The objectives which 
it sets out to reach, namely, to pre- 
sent basic general tables covering the 
mortality of the two races during the 
years 1917-1928 and to appraise the 
possibility of drawing conclusions 
from these data have been achieved. 
It is the difference between the races 
rather than absolute data with which 
the book deals. The very fact that the 
author starts out with the assumption 
of incomplete data, plus his training 
and experience as a statistician lends 
to. the soundness of his conclusions. 
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The volume presents the most com- 
prehensive study yet made of the 
comparative causes of mortality 
among the white and colored popula- 
tion of a southern state. 

Spcro, Sterling D. and *Harris, 
Abram L. “The Black Worker: The 
Negro and the Labor Movement.” 
New York. Columbia University 
Press. 1931. x, 509 p. This book deals 
with the Negro in his relation to the 
American Labor Movement. An effort 
is made to describe and analyze the 
result of the study of this movement, 
namely, “the relation of the dominant 
section of the working class to the 


segregated circumscribed and dis- 
criminated Negro minority.” (Chis 
study of the “Black Worker’ was 


carried on under a grant of the 
Columbia University Council for Re- 
search in the Social Sciences. It is a 
valuable study and presents a large 
amount of information on the Negro 
in the Labor Movement. A consider- 
able amount of the facts presented, 
however, had already been set forth 
in Wesley’s “Negro Labor in the 
United States,” and Reid’s “Negro 
Membership in American Labor 
Unions.” 

Steiner, Jesse F. and Brown, Roy 
M. ‘(The North Carolina Chain Gang, 
A Study of County Convicts Road 
Work.” Chapel Hill. University of 
North Carolina Press. 1927. viii, 194 p. 
This is one of a series of studies of 
the Negro intended to comprise a com- 
prehensive study of the Negro in the 
South, projected by the Institute for 
Research in Social Science of the 
University of North Carolina. The 
conclusions reached through this ex- 
amination of the facts are: that the 
system has proved generally unsatis- 
factory but that it has possibilities 
both for the state and the individual if 
administered properly. 

United States Department of Labor. 
Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau, No. 
70, “Negro Women in Industry in 15 
States”’ Washington. Government 
Printing Office. 1929. 74. p. The data 
on which this pamphlet is based was 
assembled in studies made in the fol- 
lowing states in the years indicated: 
Alabama, 1922; Arkansas, 1922; 
Georgia, 1920-21; Illinois, 1924; In- 
diana, 1918; Iowa, 1920; Kansas; 
1920; Kentucky, 1921; Mississippi, 
1925; Missouri, 1922; New Jersey, 
1922; Ohio, 1922; South Carolina, 











1921-22; Tennessee, 1925; Virginia, 
1919-1920. The report gives informa- 
tion on 12,184 Negro women in newer 
manufacturing industries as to type 
of industry, hours, extent of time 
work and piece work, earnings, and 
age distribution, marital condition 
and other factors with regard to the 
workers, 

Vance, Rupert B. ““Human Factors 
in Cotton Culture, A Study in the 
Social Geography of the American 
South.” Chapel Hill. University of 
North Carolina Press. 1929. vii, 346 
p. “This volume is planned as a part 
of a series of studies in the regional 
South undertaken by the Institute for 
Research in Social Science at the 
University of North Carolina. Tak- 
ing for their general subject the 
southern regional field, they. attempt 
to set forth the culture peculiar to 
the American South in terms of its 
conditioning by natural environment.” 
The dilemma of the small farmer, 
especially the Negro farmer in the 
South is shown. 

*Wesley, Charles H. “Negro Labor 
in the United States, 1850-1925.” A 
study in American Economic History 
New York. Vanguard Press. 1927. 
xiii, 3438 p. Mr. Wesley brings to- 
gether in one volume information 
from wide sources on Negro labor. 
The most valuable contribution which 
the book makes is to call atten- 
tion to the need of further col- 
lection and organization of material 
in this field in such a way as to more 
clearly bring out its relation to the 
whole American historical setting. 

*White, Walter F. “Rope and Fag- 
got. A Biography of Judge Lynch.” 
New York, London. Alfred A. Knopf. 
1929. xiii, 272 p. Mr. White’s book 
is a popular review of lynching rather 
than a comprehensive analysis and am 
original interpretation of the phe- 
nomena. It is extremely useful to have 
data culled from so many sources, or- 
ganized and assembled conveniently 
in one volume. The author attempts to 
relate lynching to religion, to sex, to 
racial factors such as intelligence and 
biological differences but particularly 
to the economic situation. An appen- 
dix gives a statistical account of 
lynching since 1882. 

*Woodson, Carter G. “The Rural 
Negro.” Washington, D. C. The As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. 1980. xvi, 265 p. Mr. 
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Woodson discusses all phases of the 
life of the rural Negro—health, ten- 
ancy, peonage, industry and trade, 
recreation and amusement, religion, 
schools, etc. The material is interest- 
ing reading, but there is not much 
information or data here that might 
not be found in easily accessible 
sources. There, too, seems to be ad- 
herence to many of the old ideas con- 
cerning the attitude of Negroes and 
whites; for example, that southern 
whites believe labor is not dignified 
and thus leave open to the Negro 
positions closed to him in the North 
and West. White people have gone 
and are still going into all types of 
occupations and are coming more and 
more in competition with Negro 
labor. The book seems, too, to be based 
a very great deal upon opinion rather 
than real scientific investigation. The 
author very much pities “those unfor- 
tunate people.” Copious illustrations 
are a feature of the publication. 
Woofter, T. J., Jr., “Black Yeoman- 
ry.’ Life on St. Helena Island. New 
York. Henry Holt & Company. 1930. 
291 p. St. Helena, a small island off the 
coast of South Carolina, has furnished 
in the last few years much material 
and interest as an area for sociologi- 
cal study, as it is one of the few 
places in the United States which 
has had preserved to it something of 
the life of the Negro before his trans- 
portation as a slave to America. There 
is here also a rich field for study as 
the population of the island is almost 
entirely Negro due to the fact that 
during the Civil War the island was 
abandoned by the wealthy plantation 
‘owners, who fled upon the appearance 
of the Union fleet. These people never 
returned, thus leaving the island to 
their slaves and the Federal army. 
Mr. Woofter and his associates have 
portrayed the history of this com- 
munity as its customs, traditions, and 
institutions bear upon conditions in 
the community as it exists today. 
These specialists each living for a 
while on the island collected data on 
songs and stories, agriculture, health, 
education, play, religion, etc. 
Woofter, T. J., Jr. “Negro Prob- 
‘lems in Cities.” Garden City. Double- 
day, Doran & Company. 1928. xiii, 
284 p. Mr. Woofter directed the study 
reported in this volume. It consists 
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of four parts: Part I. Neighborhoods, 
T. J. Woofter; Part II. Housing, 
Madge Headley; Part III. Schools, W. 
A. Daniel; Part IV. Recreation, Hen- 
ry J. McGuinn. Sixteen cities were 
visited and six from whom material 
was available were used in the analy- 
sis. Although the data presented give 
no great encouragement to the reader, 
yet the writers seem optimistic in 
their outlook for the future. 
Education 

Cooke, Dennis Hargrove. “The 
White Superintendent and the Negro 
Schools in North Carolina.” Nash- 
ville, Tennessee George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. 1930. xi. 176 p. 
This is a report of the findings of an 
investigation made by the author for 
the purpose of answering such ques- 
tions as: 1. What has been the his- 
torical development of public schools 
for Negroes in North Carolina. 2. 
What was the status of public edu- 
eation for Negroes in North Caro- 
lina in 1928-29. 38. What activities do 
the superintendents carry on in or- 
ganizing, administering and supervis- 
ing the Negro schools. 4. Is there any 
relation between these activities and 
the factors which constituted the 
status of the Negro schools in 1928- 
29. 5.What is the superintendent’s 
philosophy of Negro education. 6. Does 
his theory and practice of Negro edu- 
cation coincide. The findings by the 
author are both enlightening and in- 
forming. 

Drews, Christopher F’.. “Half a Cen- 
tury of Lutheranism among Our Col- 
ored People, 1877-1927.” St. Louis, 
Missouri. 1927. 111 p. A brief account 
of the educational and religious work 
of the Lutherans in the United States. 
It contains sketches of the outstand- 
ing whites and Negroes that have been 
connected with the church since it 
began missionary work with the Ne- 
gro and lists of missions, schools and 
churches in the South. 

Jones, Lance G. E. “Negro Schools 
in the Southern States.” Oxford. 
Clarendon Press. 1928. 160 p. British 
students and travelers in America 
have become interested in the value 
of methods of Negro education in the 
South for the development of the vast 
Negro population of the British Em- 
pire. It is to meet the need in Eng- 
land for some authentic statement 
regarding Negro education that this 
book .is written. This very brief ac- 
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count of Negro education is valuable 
because it has been made by a dis- 
interested but competent individual. 
The first chapter contains a candid 
and discriminating analysis of the 
main tendencies and the philosophy 
upon which the educational system for 
Negroes has been built. 

Jones, Thomas Jesse. “Essentials of 
Civilization.” A Study in _ Social 
Values. New York. Henry Holt & Com- 
pany. 1929. xxvii, 267 p. Mr. Jones has 
found in the study and analysis of 
the lives of primitive peoples an an- 
swer to some of the problems of civi- 
lization. The essentials of primitive 
society are: (1) health and sanita- 
tion; (2) appreciation and use of en- 
vironment, material and human; (3) 
effective development of the home and 
the household; (4) the transfer of 
racial heritage. And the essentials for 
civilized society are the same declares 
the author. To bring government, 
economic systems, educational, reli- 
gious and philanthropic organizations 
and art to the development of these 
essentials is the author’s attempt in 
his remaining pages. 

O’Shea, M. V. “A State Educational 
System at Work.” Reports of an in- 
vestigation of the intellectual and edu- 
cational progress of pupils in the ele- 
mentary and high schools and fresh- 
men in the colleges, public and pri- 
vate, of Mississippi, together with 
recommendations relating to the modi- 
fication of educational procedure in 
the state. Bernard B. Jones Fund. 
1927. xvi, 368 p. The book is divided 
into four parts: I. The Scope and 
Character of the Measurement Pro- 
gram in Mississippi. II. The Classifi- 
cation and Progress of Pupils in the 
Elementary and High Schools of Mis- 
sissippi. III. Educational Status of 
Pupils in the Schools and Higher In- 
stitutions of Mississippi. IV. Appen- 
dices. Valuable comparisons of white 
and Negro students are made wher- 
ever it is possible. For the Negro 
teacher and psychologist the volume 
should be of first interest. 

“Report of the Educational Survey 
of the Virgin Islands.” The survey 
was authorized by the Secretary of 
the Navy and conducted under the 
auspices of Hampton and Tuskegee 
Institutes. Hampton, Virginia. The 
Press of The Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute. 1929. 69 p. The 
report points out that the soil and 








eccnomic conditions in the Virgin Is- 
lands are unfavorable to the best de- 
velopment of the population. As a 
cure for the ills that beset the in- 
habitants, (1) it recommends in- 
creased emphasis on education as 
against the present policy of greater 
support to palliative services such as 
hospitals, poor relief, etc.; (2) pro- 
vision for participation in the school 
government on the part of the is- 
landers; (3) improvement in teach- 
ing standards; and (4) the estab- 
lishment of a school for agricultural 
and industrial education. 


United States Bureau of Education 
Bulletin. (1928) No. 7. Survey of Ne- 
gro Colleges and Universities. Wash- 
ington. Government Printing Office. 
1929. vi, 964 p. In 1917, the United 
States Bureau of Education published 
a report on Negro education which 
has contributed greatly to the recon- 
struction of schools for Negroes since 
that time. The recent survey is in 
response to repeated requests to fur- 
nish basis for further improvement 
of Negro education. The report is 
given by states. Colleges and uni- 
versities in the following states are 
included: Alabama, Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. 
One chapter is given to “Control and 
Finance” and another to “Educational 
Services of Colleges.” The succeeding 
chapters take up an analysis of the 
institutions, state by state. The re- 
port on each school is accompanied 
by conclusions and recommendations 
which should lead to reorganization 
and improvements. 


Walther, E. Curt. “Suggestions for 
Teaching the Geography of Africa. 
Unit studies in professionalized sub- 
ject matter.” Issued by the State Nor- 
mal School at Townson, Maryland. 
1929, 32 p. The pamphlet embodies, a 
carefully thought out plan with a 
selected bibliography for teaching the 
geography of Africa to (1) lower 
grades and (2) upper grades. The 
objectives of the study is to develop 
an appreciation of Africa and its 
resources, including the people. 

*Whiting, Helen Adele. “Booker T. 
Washington’s Contribution to Educa- 
tion.” Charlotte, North Carolina. 
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Mimeograph Press, Klutz Mail Ad- 
vertising Service. 1929. 160 p. This 
book is in substance an. educator’s 
manual based upon the principles of 
education as they have been put into 
practice at Tuskegee Institute. It is of 
practical value to the administrator 
of Negro education in the South as 
well as a fine tribute to Mr. Washing- 
ton. 

*Whiting, Helen Adele. “Primary 
Education.” Boston. The Christopher 
Publishing House. 1927. 143 p. Second 
Edition. A simple and very usable 
text for the. teacher with small faci- 
lities. The most modern methods are 
embodied in a volume that seems to 
have foreseen all the needs of the 
teacher of primary grades. 

Works, George A. “Texas Educa- 
tional Survey Report.”’ Volume I. Or- 
ganization and Administration. Aus- 
tin, Texas. Texas Educational Survey 


Commission. 1925. 446 p. In addition! 


to a great deal of information of value 
to the educator, the book contains an 
important chapter by Leo M. Favrot 
on the condition and the needs of 
Negro education in Texas. Chapter 
XVI, pp. 246-303. 
Books Describing Races and Peoples 
Akeley, Mary L. Jobe. “Carl Akeley’s 
Africa. The Account of the Akeley- 
Eastman-Pomeroy African Hall Ex- 
pediticn of the American Museum of 
Natural History.” New York. Dodd, 
Mead & Company. 1929. xix, 321 p. Al- 
though this work deals primarily with 
the story of Carl Akeley’s last expedi- 
tion to Africa, and the collection of 
specimens for the American Museum 
of Natural History in New _ York, 
some mention of the black African 
ereeps in. The book is generously 
sprinkled with photographs and ver- 
bal descriptions of the black men 
whose knowledge of -mysterious Africa 
make such an expedition possible. 
Burkitt, M. C. “South Africa’s Past 
in Stone and Paint.’ London. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1928. xvi, 
184 p. Prehistory deals with the 
story of humanity before the art 
of writing was invented. In this 
study. the author traces the history 
of Scuth Africa through geologic and 


archaeologic remnants. Close relation-. 


ships between Europe and South Af- 
rica are claimed by Mr. Burkitt for 
prehistoric cultures. 
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Crawley, Ernest. “Studies of Sav- 
ages and Sex.” New York. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company. Edited by Theodore 
Besterman. 1929. ix, 300 p. Br. Best- 
erman encouraged by the success of 
his revised edition of Mr. Crawley’s 
“The Mystic Rose,’ has prepared 
this volume from some of the famous 
student’s papers previously unpub- 
lished in book-form. In the introdue- 
tory chapter of the book is a contra- 
diction of the popular belief that the 
Negro through racial inheritance is 
uncontrollably amorous. /[Throughout 
the study may be found frequent al- 
lusions to sex life among the Africans. 

Dawson, Warren R. “The Custom 
of Couvade.” Manchester. Publications 
of the University of Manchester. No. 
CXCIV. Ethnological Series No. IV. 
1920. 118 p. “The word ‘Couvade’ is the 
name applied to a serious and wide- 
spread custom that was known in 
antiquity, and still survives in many 
parts of the world. According to this 
custom, the father of a child, at the 
time of its birth, takes to his bed and 
behaves generally as though he, and 
not his wife, were the mother of the 
infant. The author’s aim has been to 
bring together from many scattered 
sources the material for the recon- 
sideration of an interesting problem 
in anthropology and folk-lore, and 
for the use of students an extensive 
bibliography is appended.’ Chapter 
III, “The Couvade in Africa,” states 
that definite cases of the custom are 
rare in Africa. The author is unable 
to give a definite explanation of the 
custom. 


De La Rue, Sidney. “The Land of 
the Pepper Bird. Liberia.” New York 
& London. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The. 
Knickerbocker Press. 1980. xii, 330 
p- Many accounts of African life and 
customs appear in these days when 
every possibility is exploited for new 
material for publication. However, 
this book recommends itself because 
it treats of Liberia, a country that has 
not been so popular'as other sections 
of Africa among writers. Aside from 
its literary interest and its sociologi- 
cal value, the book is useful as a 
guide book to travelers in Liberia. 
The customs of the people, a history 
of the republic, a critique of educa- 
tion, and estimate of the economic 
condition of the country enter into 
what seems to be a substantial pic- 
ture of this area. Mr. De la Rue spent 
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a number of years as financial ad- 
viser to Liberia. 5 : 

De Prorok, Byron Khun. “Mysteri- 
ous Sahara. The Land of Gold, of 
Sand and of Ruin.” Chicago. The 
Reilly & Lee Company. 1929. xx, 348 
p. “Mysterious Sahara” is the account 
of explorations in the land which 
separates black Africa and white 
Africa. Among the peoples upon whom 
the expeditions came are: The Cave 
Dwellers and Troglodytes of the 
desert; the Tauregs, a group upon 
which the writer looks with respect 
and whom he classifies as non-Ne- 
groid; and the Siwans, “Children of 
the Dark,” “beyond question the most 
degenerate people in all the world.” 

Driberg, J. H. “People of the Small 
Arrow.” With drawings by Pearl 
Binder. New York. Payson & Clarke, 
Ltd. 1930. 338 p. J. H. Driberg was 
the first European to live among the 
Didinga, the lEast-African people 
who take their name from the minia- 


ture arrows which they use. This 
volume is a loosely woven. story 
of the ways of this tribe. How 
the Didinga act under stress of 


famine, drought and war, how they 
look upon love and child-bearing, their 
superstitions and their ceremonies 
are some of the interesting things 
well told. 

Flandrau, Grace. “Then I Saw the 
Congo.” New York. Harcourt, Brace 
& Company. 1929. x, 308 p. The au- 
thor goes in search of primitive peo- 
ple in order to present something 
novel to jaded movie audiences. She 
selects the Mangbetus because they 
seem to have been neglected by the 
hosts of African travelers, writers 
and photographers. It is evident that 
Miss Flandrau enjoys her subject. 
She does not claim a scientific inter- 
est in Africa, but her human interest 
is obvious and her account adds some- 
thing of knowledge of the mysteries 
of the dark continent. 

Glanville, Ernest. “The Hunter. A 
Story of Bushman Life.” With illus- 
trations by J. Abbey. New York. Har- 
court, Brace & Company. 1926. 320 p. 
This is an account of the life of the 
nomads, the Bushmen. Their customs, 
their arts and crafts, their fierce 
struggles with wild beasts and other 
tribes are strung loosely on the frail 
story of a Bushman family. 

Guide, Andre. ‘Travels in the Con- 
go.” Translated from the French by 
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Dorothy Bussy. New York. Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1929. 874 p. An account of 
the author’s travels in the Congo 
with infrequent but opinionated com- 
ments on the methods of imperialism 
and the life of the natives. 

Hastings, A. C. G. “Gone Niative.” 
New York. The Macaulay Company. 
1929. 319 p. A common-place story 
of official life in Mantiland, Africa. 
The author gives the impression that 
the natives are intelligent, peaceful 
people, but that they are not very 
well understood by the government 
officials. 

Londres, Albert. “A Very Naked 
People.” The romance and tragedy of 
French Africa. Translated by Sylvia 
Stuart Hatch. New York. Horace Live- 
right. 1929. 267 p. This is the story of 
the author’s trip through the French 
Soudan, the High Volta, the Ivory 
Coast, Togoland, Dahomey and the 
Congo. The customs and habits of the 
natives are described. An important 
part of the book deals with the con- 
flict of primitive culture with modern 
civilization and the charges that in 
many places there is inhumanity in 
the French treatment of the blacks. 

Malinowski, Bronislaw. “Crime and 
Custom in Savage Society.” New 
York. Harcourt, Brace & Company. 
London. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trub- 
ner &-Company. 1926. xii, 132 p. 
This is a first hand story of “Crime 
and Custom” among the natives of 
northwest Melanesia. It presents a 
new point of view concerning the role 
of the individual in primitive societies. 
This study brings out the fact that 
the individual in primitive society, in- 
stead of being completely dominated 
by his group so that he implicitly 





‘ obeys the commands of his community, 


its traditions, its public opinion, its 
demands with a slavish, fascinated 
passive obedience, may, and often 
does, manipulate the law and customs 
of his group for his own ends and to 
his own advantages just as is done 
by an individual in modern society. 

Malinowski, Bronislaw. “Myth in 
Primitive Psychology.” New York. W. 
W. Norton & Company. 1926. 94 p. 
This is the first volume in “The New 
Science Series”? which will present the 
latest scientific trends and discoveries 
in a series of books written by lead- 
ing scientists or their close asso- 
ciates.’ The discussion of “Myth in 
Primitive Psychology” is based on the 
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examination of a typical Melanesian 
culture. The author concludes that 
the myth is an important cultural 
force, that it is of literary significance 
and that it is of value in relation to 
modern culture. 

Malinowski, Bronislaw. “The Sexual 
Life of Savages in North-Western 
Melanesia.”’ An ethnographic account 
of courtship, marriage and family 
life among the natives of the Tro- 
briand Islands, British New Guinea. 
New York. Horace Liveright. London. 
George Routledge & Sons. 1929. 2 
V. This book is valuable because of 
the information it gives concerning 
a phase of the social life of primitive 
peoples, which, because of sex taboos, 
has been veiled in mystery. ‘The 
Sexual Life of Savages” is the first 
full scientific and reliable account of 
the sexual life of a primitive people 
which has appeared in any language. 
It contains a description of the psy- 
chology of the erotic life and love 
making, and a detailed statement of 
the forms of orgiastic license. 

Philogene, Raymond. “The Island 
of Mauritius.” Port-Louis, Mauritius. 
(The General Printing and Stationery 
Company. 1928. v, 74 p. A chapter 
with the title “Racial and Political” 
defines the status of the colored in- 
habitants of the island. 

Powys, Llewelyn. “Black Laughter.” 
New York. Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany. 1924, x, 216 p. Mr. Powys gave 
in “Ebony and Ivory” startling but 
highly perfected stories of black and 
white life in Africa. Of “Black 
Laughter,” he says, “my desire has 
been to suppress any stylistic quality 
so that the rank crude savor of the 
skin, so to speak, of this sinister con- 
tinent might express itself to the 
reader unmitigated by any but the 
faintest literary effects.” 

Puleston, Fred. “African Drums.” 
New York. Farrar & Rinehart. 1930. 
xiv, 318 p. The author, a physician 
living in Florida, is stimulated by 
“Trader Horn” to recount his ad- 
ventures as a young man in Africa. 
His materials cover a wide range of 
experiences and observations and are 
correspondingly interesting. However, 
the authenticity of his facts and cer- 
tainly of his interpretations are to 
be doubted as a period of almost forty 
years having elapsed since the author 
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experienced them. Among his chap- 
ters are: “Native Marriage and Birth 
Customs,” “Witch Doctors,” “Native 
Diseases,” “A Reply to Missionaries.” 

Sibley, James L. and Westermann, 
D. “Liberia—Old and New. A Study 
of its Social and Economic Back- 
ground with Possibilities of Develop- 
ment.” Garden City, New York. 
Doubleday, Doran & Company. 1928. 
xviii, 317 p. This is an account 
of the history, present physical, 
economic and political situation in 
Liberia accompanied by a descrip- 
tion of the -social organization and 
life of the natives and a statement 
of needs and future possibilities. The 
data on native customs and ethnic 
backgrounds are contributed by Dr. 
Westermann of the University of 
Berlin. ; 

“Singer, Carolina and Baldridge, 
Cyrus Le Roy. “White Africans and 
Black.” New York. W. W. Norton & 
Company. 1929. 120 p. A more hand- 
some volume than this well made, 
generously illustrated and sympa- 
thetically told travel story of Africa, 
south of the Sahara, has not been con- 
sidered for this section of the Negro 
Year Book. It can be recommended 
to all lovers of beauty. Aside from 
that, the information it affords is not 
to be despised. 

Smith, Grafton Eliot. “The Migra- 
tions of Early Culture. A Story of 
the Significance of the Geographical 
Distribution of the Practice of Mum- 
mification as Evidence of the Migra- 
tion of Peoples and the Spread of 
Certain Customs and Beliefs.” Man- 
chester. Manchester University Press. 
1929. vii, 154 p. The author traces 


. the migration of “heliolithic” culture, . 


a highly complex culture developed in 
Egypt between 4000 B. C. and 900 
B. C. throughout both the eastern and 
western hemispheres. In its transfer- 
ence: it was profoundly modified by 
East African influences. 


Streeter, Daniel W. “Denatured 
Africa.” New York, London. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1926. 338 p. This 
is a travel story of a hunting expedi- 
tion in Africa. The natives are only 
incidental to the running account of 
travel, in which the author indulges 
with obvious enjoyment. A quotation 
or two will best express Mr. Street’s 
impression of the Africans: “Three 
jumps ahead of the Pithecanthropus 
Erectus expressed their anthropologi- 
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cal status’ were the waiters at a 
dinner in Nairobi. Of the inhabitants 
of the Rift Valley he remarks: “They 
represented the negation of civiliza- 
tion. They had no history. No minutes 
of the last meeting had ever been 
kept.” 

Vandercook, John W. “Tom-Tom.” 
New York, London. Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1926. xvi, 258 p. A description 
of the jungle civilization of the Blacks 
of Surinam in an attempt to prove 
the equality of the way of life of 
these people with that of other peo- 
ples. The South American Guianas, 
colonized by Europeans during the 
seventeenth century, on account of 
their tropical climate and rich soil 
furnished a good situation for the de- 
velopment of slavery. The cruelties 
and limitations of slavery resulted in 
the escape of the Negroes to the 
jungle. There the background of Af- 
rican jungle life enabled them to 
wage a victorious war against the 
white plantation owners as well as 
the more persistent jungle life. The 
Bush Negroes protected by the jungle, 
and a part of it, have built up a 
rounded life; a social structure, arts 
and crafts, relizion and music, and un- 
derlying all an adequate philosophy of 
life. 

Williams, Joseph J. “Hebrewisms of 
West Africa.” New York. The Dial 
Press. 1930. viii, 443 p. This is an 
attempt to trace certain cultural ele- 
ments which are found among some 
tribes of Africa, especially the Ash- 
anti, to the ancient Jews. There are 
many customs which are common to 
both such as religious dances, use of 
“Amen,” marriage rites, use of wine, 
uncleanliness after child-birth, the 
patriarchal system and Ashanti loan 
words of apparent Hebrew origin. 
The author states as his reason for 
believing in this Jewish transfusion 
the fact that a Jewish element is to 
be found in the parent-stock of the 
Ashanti, which element has every in- 
dication of being lineally connected 
with the Hebrews of pre-Babylonian 
days, presumably through the refu- 
gees in Egypt, who diffused their 
culture through long centuries from 
the Nile to the Niger. 

Books Discussing Race Differences 

and Race Characteristics ; 

Boas, Franz. “Anthropology and 
Modern Life.” New York. W. W. Nor- 
ton Company. 1928. vii, 246 p. In a 





rather succint discussion, Dr. Boas 
makes the following significant state- 
ments: 1. “If we wish to discuss ra- 
cial traits, we have to recognize that 
a great diversity of these occurs in 
every race and that they are inherited 
not racially, but in family lines.” 2. 
“It does not matter from which point 
of view we consider culture, its forms 
are not dependent on race.” 3. “The 
forces that bring about changes are 
active in the individuals composing 
the social group, not in the abstract 
culture.” 

Cox, Ernest Sevier. “Let My Peo- 
ple Go.” Richmond, Virginia. The 
White American Society. 1925. 34 p. 
A small pamphlet which states that 
only two solutions are possible for 
the race problem: amalgamation or 
segregation. The author advocates. 
separation as the most satisfactory 
remedy for both white and black. 


Cox, Ernest Sevier. “The South’s 
Part in Mongrelizing the Nation.” 
Richmond, Virginia. The White Ameri- 
can Society. 1926. 111 p. A plea for 
racial purity based upon the belief 
that it is best for both whites and 
blacks and that the circumstances that 
promote amalgamation are mainly 
involved in the economic advantages 
of a small grounv of whites. 

Curle, J. H. “Our Testing Time. 
Will the White Race Win Through.” 
New York. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 1926. 301 p. This estimate of 
the world situation as regards races 
is written by a man who has traveled 
a thousand miles. Of the Negro he 
says: “Evolution left them in the 
lurch, with a_ restricted cranium.” 
“Evolution does not need the Negro. 
That his species should be muitipiy- 
ing by millions throughout Africa is 
a vast futility. But seeing he is there 
more than ever, we must make the 
best of him.” “The Negro in America 
is an unsolvable problem to me; he 
will become a tragedy.” In spite of 
all of this the author loves the Negro. 
Although this is not a scientific trea- 
tise the book has its merits. The au- 
thor has had a wide experience and 
possesses a sense of humor which 
added to a knack of writing lends 
charm to an _ otherwise gloomy 
account. 

Davenport, C. B. and Steggerda, 
Morris and Others. “Race Crossing in 
Jamaica.” Publication No. 395. Paper 
No. 36 of Department of Genetics. 
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Washington. Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. 1929. ix, 516 p. A study 
of physical traits and mental abilities 
of 370 adults belonging to the three 
color groups (black, brown and white) 
of Jamaica and of 1400 children of 
the school and the pre-school age dis- 
tributed among the three groups of 
the same locality for the purpose of 
comparing growth and development 
with the adult condition in the three 
groups. The measurements are varied 
and multiple. The study may be criti- 
cised (1) for attempting to draw 
conclusions from such a small sample 
of individuals; (2) for the use of tests 
whose validity in establishing inferi- 
ority or superiority is questionable, 
and (3) for drawing conclusions for 
which the material submitted offers 
no reasonable basis. 

Duncan, Hannibal .Gerald. “Race 
and Population Problems.” New York, 
London, Toronto. Logmans, Green & 
Company. 1929. xv, 424 p. Here is a 
general discussion of race origins, 
race differences and race mixture in 
connection with the most important 
problem of population distribution and 
population control. The book is signi- 
ficant for this combination of ma- 
terial rather than for the advance- 
ing of any new idea. 

Estabrook, Arthur H. and Mc- 
Dougle, Ivan E, “Mongrel Virginians, 
the Win Tribe.” Baltimore. The Wil- 
liams & Wilkins Company. 1926, 205 
p. A study of one of the groups of 
mixed bloods, Indian, Negro, White, 
scattered throughout the South which 
has become inbred and isolated as the 
result of geographical and social con- 
ditions. The general conclusion is that 
the low standard of living and the 
subnormal intelligence of this group 
is the result of interracial intermix- 
ture. i 

Hankins, Frank H. “The Racial 
Basis of Civilization; a Critique of 
the Nordic Doctrine.’”’ New York. Al- 
fred A. Knopf. 1926. x, 384 p. Hertz, 
Friedrich. “Race and Civilization.” 
Translated by A. S. Levetus and 
W. Entz. New York. Macmillan 
Company. 1928. xii, 328 p. These two 
bocks; one of European, the other 
of American origin attack the theory 
of Nordic superiority with vigor. Dr. 
Hertz’s work takes each theory and 
argument intended to place races in 
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ascending -or descending scales ac- 
cording to superior traits and points 
out the weakness of any such at- 
tempt. Among the important con- 
clusions of Mr. Hankins treatise are: 
that the matter of producing human 
beings that make for progress is one 
of eugenics rather than race and that 
great cultures have been built upon 
mixed races. The importance of these 
books in the immigration problem as 
well as in the Negro problem is 
considerable. 

Garth, Thomas Russell. ““Race Psy- 
chology.” A Study of Racial Mental 
Differences. New York. McGraw-Hill 
Company. 1931. xiii, 260 p. The 
volume contains noteworthy deduc- 
tions concerning racial and mental 
differences, such as: “1. Racial differ- 
ences in mental traits are due to one 
of two causes—modification or selec- 
tion. 2. Differences in intelligence of 
races are explained by the influence 
of nurture and of selection. 3. A 
proper ethnic program for unfor- 
tunate groups would do much for so- 
called “inferior peoples” as it does 
on a small scale for individuals. 4. 
Esthetic principles are the same for 
all peoples. 5. There are no racial dif- 
ferences in musical traits. 6. Differ- 
ences found in races in the results of 
studies of racial differences in mental 
traits are due to nurtural factors.” 
Numerous tables and charts lend au- 
thenticity and value to this study. 


Herskovits, Melville J. “The Ameri- 
ean Negro.” New York. Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1928. xiv, 92 p. Supporting 
the theory that the American Negro 
is “more or less consciously” develop- 
ing a new racial type. The chapters 
contain the following discussions of. 
the American Negro: “Chapter I, The 
Amalgam He Represents; Chapter 
II, The Physical Type He Is Forming; 
Chapter III, The Description of His 
Physical Type; Chapter IV, White 
Values for Colored Americans; Chap- 
ter V, His Significance for the Study 
of Race.” 

Kelsey, Carl. “The Physical Basis 
of Society.” New York, London. D. 
Appleton & Company. 1928. xxii, 
526 p. “The theme of this book is the 
relationship between man and nature, 
the ways in which- man js in- 
fluenced by the world about him and 
the ways in which he modifies the 
world by his activities. It gives a 
synopsis of modern scientific thought 
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in its bearing on human affairs and 
the problems of human society.” In 
Chapter III, “Human Geography,” is 
a discussion of the Negro’s adaptation 
to climate. Chapter XIV takes up 
“Race Differences.” 

Muret, Maurice. “The Twilight of 
the White Races.”’ New York. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1926. 286 p. A plea 
for the unity of the: white races. The 
author laments the Great War for 
its effect on the morale of the white 
races and its revelation to the colored 
races of their own strength. He takes 
the position that the education of the 
natives of the colonial possessions of 
the white races has developed a 
menace to white civilization which 
threatens its endurance. The book is 
well written and a review of many 
points of view on the race problem. 
M. Muret hopes that the mixing of 
races, which he feels is inevitable, 
may produce a culture which exceeds 
any that have passed. 

Peterson, Joseph and Lanier, Lyle 
H. “Studies in the Comparative Abili- 
ties of Whites and Negroes.” Serial 
No. 5. Mental Measurement Mono- 
graph. Baltimore. William & Wilkins 
Company. 1929. vi, 156 p. Part I is 
“Comparative Tests of Twelve Year 
Old White and Negro Children” and 
Part II is “Comparisons of Certain 
Mental Abilities in White and Negro 
Adults.” The results generally uphold 
the mental superiority of the white. 
Where the Negro shows any ability 
above that of white persons tested, 
it is attributed to the highly selected 
character of the Negro group. The fact 
that Northern Negroes are superior, 
in response to the tests, to Southern 
Negroes is given a similar explana- 
tion. The studies have been made 
painstakingly and the record should 
be valuable to specialists within the 
field. 

Reuter, Edward Byron. “Race Mix- 
ture.” Studies in Inter-marriage and 
Miscegenation. New York. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 1931. 224. p. This 
is a study of the intermixture of dif- 
ferent races approached from a so- 
ciological rather than a_ biological 
point of view. The author concen- 
trates on the intermarriage and in- 
termixture of Negroes and whites in 
America. Many statements which the 
author makes, if analyzed carefully, 
would not bear scientific scrutiny. 
One hoped in this work for something 





better than “The Mulatto in the United 
States.” However, much one might de- 
cry the mixing of the races, it is a 
very sweeping statement to say that all 
mixed blood persons are unadjusted 
persons, because they have divided 
loyalties and can only develop a 
wholesome personality if identified 
with the social group to which the 
social definitions consign them. 


Sayers, James Denson. “Can the 
White Race Survive?” Washington, 
D. C. The Independent Publishing 
Company. 1929. 255 p. Here is an au- 
thor who protests that he sees the 
race problem clearly and in its 
entirety. He believes that unless the 
whole intermixture of races that is 
now going on is curbed that the best 
of civilization will be destroyed. As 
a criterion for measuring the value 
of certain race strains he sets up 
what he calls the “Intellectual Index.” 
He defines his principle very vaguely 
in the following words: “Long con- 
tinued, constructive thinking, plan- 
ning on engineering work, delicate, 
patient laboratory endeavor, seeking 
to unravel and harness dynamic 
secrets of nature—those qualities are 
attributes of men with the highest 
intellectual capacity, and generally 
such types have large cranial cavities. 
Those excellent qualities exist in ever 
lessening degree from the pure white 
down to the lowest black Negro.” The 
Jew is characterized as the highest 
being developed. In conclusion the 
author makes an earnest plea for 
counteracting amalgamation between 
pure whites with all races, protesting 
that all the darker races have been 
spoiled by the introduction of Ne- 
groid infusions. 

Shannon, B. D. “The Negro in 
Washington. A Study in Race Amal- 
gamation.” New York. 1930. 332 p. 
The author has endeavored to make 
a study of the mulatto as he lives in 
the City of Washington. One of the 
main theses is that “the mulatto now 
dominates the Negro race completely,” 
and “the gravest need of the present 
time in Negro education is for a well- 
equipped, well-endowed, well-manned 
institution for the training of leaders 
of the race and to which only full 
blood Negroes shall be admitted.” He 
does not appear to be acquainted with 
the latest biological and anthropologi- 
cal information with respect to race. 
Such a problem as the one of race in 
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America is too big to face with pre- |, 


conceived notions and prejudice. The 
thinking American public is seeking 
“a. way out” based on scientific in- 
vestigation and knowledge. 

Whipple, Guy Montrose, editor. “The 
Twenty-Seventh Year Book of the 
National Society for the Study of 
Education.”’ Nature and Nurture. Part 
I. Their Influence Upon Intelligence. 
Part II. Their Influence Upon 
Achievement. These volumes attempt 
to answer the question of “The rela- 
tive influence of nature and nurture 
upon human destinies.” They do not 
succeed but contain important highly 
technical treatises on the problem 
Chapter XIII, Part I, is a “Compari- 
son of White and Negro Children in 
the Rational Learning Test,” by Jo- 
seph Peterson. In Part IJ, under the 
heading: “A Summary of Literature 
on the Determiners of the Intelli- 
gence Quotient and the Educational 
Quotient” is a section on Race Dif- 
ferences. 


Books Discussing Race Problems 

in America 

Andrews, Marietta Minnigerode. “My 
Studio Window. Sketches of the Pa- 
geant of Washington Life.” New 
York. E. P. Dutton & Company. 1928. 
xix, 450 p. Second printing. It is dif- 
ficult to say whether the author has 
made the Negro rather conspicuous in 
her reminiscences because of the ex- 
ceeding popularity he enjoys just now, 
or whether age has magnified his sig- 
nificance in the past. At any rate, it 
would seem to be significant that as 
the story goes on, the Negro disap- 
pears from the pages. 

Araquistain, Louis. “La Agonia An- 
tillana El Imperialismo Yanqui en el 
Mar Caribe. (Impresiones de un viaje 
a Puerto Rico, Santo Domingo, Haiti 
y Cuba). Segunda edicion. Madrid. 
Espaso-Calpe, S. A. 296 p. An au- 
thoritative Spanish student and writ- 
er expresses here his opinion of the 
effect of the United States imperialist 
policy in Porto Rico, Santo Domingo, 
Haiti and Cuba. As a background to 
the discussion he describes his visit 
to American en route to the Caribbean 
islands and interprets some of the 
social and political phenomena he ob- 
serves in the United States and their 
meaning in regard to these islands. 
The economic and political situation, 
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the educational system and the future 
possibilities of each island is. dis- 
cussed separately. Of particular im- 
portance does the author consider the 
American policy of restricting Span- 
ish immigration to these islands. This 
means the changing from a Spanish 
to an American culture with its in- 
evitable emphasis on race differences. 

*Barrett, Samuel. “A Plea for Unity 
Among American Negroes and _ the 
Negroes of the World. A _ book 
dealing with one of the phases of the 
Negro problem as it effects the Ne- 
groes Themselves.” Waterloo, Lowa. 
1926. 65 p. A small propagandist 
pamphlet laying down the reasons 
the Negro should unite, some of the 
causes for disunion and advocating 
some organizations for effecting a 
union. 

Birmingham, Thomas M. C. “Repre- 
sentative Government or a Plea in All 
States for Fair Elections.’ Milford, 
Nebraska. The author. 1925. 74 p. 
Rev. Birmingham voices a_ strong 
plea for fairness in elections as a 
means of overcoming class and race 
injustice. 

Davis, H. P. “Black Democracy. 
The Story of Haiti.”” New York. Lin- 
coln. MacVeagh. The Dial Press. To- 
ronto. Longmans, Green & Company. 
1929. xiii, 372 p. The history of the 
political situation in Haiti from the 
time of Columbus’ first landing on 
that island is carefully told by the 
author. From the beginning the story 
prepares the reader for the logical 
and necessary occupation of the little 
country by the United States. 


Dowd, Jerome. “The Negro in 
American Life.’ New York, London. 
The Century Company. 1926. xix, - 
611 p. Professor Dowd, of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, has written his 
view of the American race problem 
in this volume. After a brief review 
of the historical background of the 
Negro, the author launches into a 
discussion of the Negro since emanci- 
pation. The Negro in the South and 
the Negro in the North are treated 
in two different sections. Other sec- 
tions treat of “The Negro in the World 
War,” “Negro Migration,’ “The Ne- 
gro in Literature and Art.” Almost 
all of the more than’ six hundred 
pages are devoted to the future of the 
race in a discussion of proposed so- 
lutions and the outlook for the future. 
The book is built around an immense 
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group of quotations which form the 
foundation for a treatise that is fasci- 
nating enough but in so much as the 
statements lose their meaning in their 
new environment and give conclusive 
opinions on subjects that are still con- 
troversial, the book can scarcely be 
regarded as an acceptable representa- 
tion of its subject: “The Negro in 
American Life.” As a_ sociological 
document it is of vast importance in 
showing the influence upon even the 
citadels of thought of prejudice 
against the black man. 

Dublin, Louis I. editor. ‘Population 
Problems in the United States and 
Canada.” Boston, New York. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. Cambridge. The 
Riverside Press. 1926. xi, 318 p. This 
volume is “an outgrowth of papers 
presented at the Highty-sixth Annual 
Meeting of the American Statistical 
Association, December, 1924.” The 
book embraces discussions of: (1) the 
relationship between population and 
resources; (2) a rational immigration 
policy, and (3) a program for the 
future. As an important element of 
the population, the Negro appears in 
many places. The most important 
chapters from this standpoint are: 
“Population Growth in the United 
States,” “Population and Agriculture 
and Racial Composition of the 
Population.” 

Fisher, Walter. ‘““Hauptfragen der 
Amerikakunde. Studien und Aufsatze.” 
Beilefeld und Leipzig. Verlag von Vel- 
hagen & Klasing. 1928. 91 p. This 
little book gives a clear and succint 
epitome of the colonization of the 
American continent and the cultural 
development of the United States. 
The position of the Negro in this 
growth and the American attitudes to- 
ward him are well outlined. 

Gilligan, Francis J. “The Morality 
of the Color Line. An Examination of 
the Right and the Wrong of the Dis- 
criminations against the Negro in 
the United States.” Washington. 
Catholic University of America. 1928. 
x, 222 p. The discussion of “The 
Morality of the Color Line,” by Rev. 
Gilligan is a doctor’s thesis of the 
Catholic University of America. This 
is an able work and a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature on the race 
problem. 

Guerard, Albert. “Beyond Hatred. 
The Democratic Ideal in France and 
America.” New York. Charles Scrib- 





ner’s Sons. 1925. xx, 298 p. “This 
book is a study in comparative de- 
mocracy. Democracy is obviously not 
the mere machinery of suffrage, and 
indefensible proposition that all men 
were created equal. It is in the au- 
thor’s view, a spirit: the spirit of 
brotherhood.” Part II. is given over 
to discussing “Democracy and Race.” 
This section ends with the following 
statement: “Races as well as indi- 
viduals are to be presumed innocent 
until they are proved to be guilty; 
and to the accusations so freely 
leveled against the colored races and 
hybrids, a sober mind in the present 
state of our knowledge, can only re- 
turn a verdict ‘not proven.’” The 
faint humor and irony of the author 
add to an already entertaining volume. 

Harris, Joseph P. “Registration of 
Voters in the United States.” Insti- 
tute for Government Research Studies 
in Administration. Washington. The 
Brookings Institution. 1929. xviii. 390 
p. Administration of registration laws 
in the South to disfranchise the Ne- 
gro, pp. 157, 208, 312. 

*Johnson, Charles S. editor. “Ebony 
and Topaz. A Collectanea.”’ New York. 
Opportunity (J. Negro Life). 1927. 
164 p. “Ebony and Topaz” is made up 
of a group of writings attempting to 
express Negro life and attitudes. It 
is divided into four parts: The first 
is concerned with Negro folk-life. The 
second contains interesting fragments 
of career and art from the past. The 
third division is concerned with racial 
problems and attitudes. The fourth 
section indicates the direction of Ne- 
gro attention to self-criticism. 

*Johnson, James Weldon. “Black 
Manhattan.’ New York. Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1930. xxxiv, 284 p. “Black Man- 
hattan is different from most of the 
books which have been written about 
Negroes who live or have lived in New 
York. Most of them have been fiction. 
This book of Mr. Johnson’s is not fic- 
tion, yet it is told in a narrative form. 
It is not a history, yet it is historical. 
Beginning with a population of eleven 
black slaves in the Dutch colony of 
New Amsterdam back in 1626, the 
story runs on until it reaches present 
day life in Harlem. It deals with 
slavery, the results of the Civil War, 
struggles against racial prejudice, 
and the great migration. One gets a 
true story of the development of 
music, art, literature, sports, etc., 
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through the portrayal of famous Ne- 
gro characters. Because of the pains- 
taking research made by the author 
and his intimate knowledge of Negro 
life and traditions in New York, this 
book is both interesting and valuable. 

Knight, Melvin M. “The Americans 
in Santo Domingo.” New York. Van- 
guard Press, 1928. xix, 189 p. This 
book deals with the occupation of 
Santo Domingo by the United States 
as an expression of American im- 
perialism. It gives a narrative of 
events in the United States that led 
up to American intervention. It takes 
the position that the United States 
entered Santo Domingo in order to 
increase profits for American in- 
vestors. 

Mallison, George. “Color at Home 
and Abroad.” Boston. The Christopher 
Publishing House. 1929. 393 p. This 
is a consideration of the race prob- 
lem in its international aspects by a 
white layman. The work is unscienti- 
fic and poorly organized, but neverthe- 
less both interesting and significant 
because it represents the point of 
view of the person of middle ground, 
tolerant but too little informed. The 
author believes in the inferiority of 
the Negro and is convinced that 
segregation by transportation to Af- 
rica is the only solution to the race 
problem. At the same time he holds 
firmly the right of the white man to 
colonize every continent, a_ right 
based on the ability of the white man 
to build civilization. 

Merriam, Charles Edward. “Chicago, 
A’ More Intimate View of Urban 
Politics.” New York. Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1929. 305 p. Mr. Merriam 
sketches “the broad features of this 
great drama of urban life.” In a 
chapter called “Cross Currents: Race, 
Religion, Sex,’ a few paragraphs are 
devoted to the Negro. The author 
prophesies a happy outcome to the 
Negro’s political struggle in the Black 
Belt of Chicago. 

Nash, Roy. “The Conquest of Bra- 
zil.’ With eight maps and _ seventy- 
seven illustrations. New York. Har- 
court, Brace & Company. 1926. xvi, 
438 p. A book about Brazil which 
contains a little of everything about 
that country from the impelling fac- 
tors that led, in the 15th and 16th 
centuries, to the search by Europeans 
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for new land and peoples to exploit 
to the flora and fauna, and the social 
conditions of present day Brazil. Al- 
together, the volume seems to be a 
call to further conquest. In the second 
Brazil; The Negro in Africa and the 
chapter devoted to: The Indian in 
Portugese in Europe, the author ex- 
presses a strong opposition to the doc- 
trine of racial purity. Another sec- 
tion of a chapter is devoted to “The 
Negro’s Contribution.” Mr. Nash 
takes advantage of his opportunity in 
writing of Brazil to mention his dis- 
approval of the treatment accorded 
the American Negro. 

Nearing, Scott. “Black America.” 
New York. Vanguard Press. 1929. 
275 p. A short historical sketch and 
a brief analysis of the economic and 
political situation of the Negro in 
America: extensively illustrated with 
photographs depicting aspects of Ne- 
gro life; e. g., housing, occupations, 
soeial conditions. 

Niles, Blair. “Black Haiti,’ New 
York, London. G. P. Putnam’s sons. 
1926. viii, 325 p. A travel story de- 
scribing Haiti under the American 
occupation. The interesting story of 
Haiti’s struggle for independence is 
woven into the account of how the 
Haitians now live. 

Odum, Howard W. “Southern Pion- 
eers in Social Interpretation.” Chapel 
Hill. University of North Carolina 
Press. 1925. vi, 221 p. That the South 
is still on the defensive as regards 
southern culture and leadership is 
very apparent in this small collec- 
tion of sketches of South’s pioneers. 
Woodrow Wilson, Walter Hines Page, 
Charles Brantley Aycock, Seaman 
Knapp, Joel Chandler Harris are in- . 
terpreted by individuals especially 
well suited for such tasks. Monroe N. 
Work gives a short account of the 
philosophy of Booker T. Washington 
and how it behaved in action; the at- 
titude and method of handling the 
race problem by Booker T. Washing- 
ton. 

Price, Willard. “The Negro Around 
the World.” New .York. George H. 
Doran Company. 1925. 75 p. A book 
which the jacket describes as impar- 
tial and authoritative on examination 
proves to be a catechism of propaganda 
for Western Civilization. It paints the 
African savage in blackest colors and 
then transfers him to America where 
touched by the white man, he becomes 
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almost as good as the “American 
average.” 

Reuter, Edward Byron. “The Ameri- 
ean Race Problem. A Study of the 
Negro.” New York. Thomas _ Y. 
Crowell Company. 1927. xii, 448 p. 
This discussion of the race problem 
approaches a greater objectivity than 
the treatment by Dowd in “The Negro 
in American Life” which preceeded 
it by a few months. The subject of 
racial differences receives a fair pre- 
sentation. A great deal of the text is 
based upon valid statistical data. On 
the whole it seems to present an ac- 
curate and dependable picture of 
the situation of the Negro in America. 

Robertson, William J. “The Chang- 
ing South.” New York. Boni & Live- 
right. 1927. 311 p. A popular and 
therefore rather superficial interpre- 
tation of the South since the Civil War 
is made in these pages. It is a state- 
ment of attitudes and conditions of a 
passing rather than of present period. 
It is probable that the Southern white 
woman as well as the Negro disagrees 
with the author’s estimates of situa- 
tion and tendencies. There are enter- 
taining chapters on “Ku Klux,” “The 
Negro,” “White Supremacy,” “Neo- 
Ku-Klux.” 

Schoell, Franck L. “U. S. A. Du 
Cote Des Blancs et Du Cote Des 
Noirs.” Paris. Librairie Honore Cham- 
pion. 1929. 242 p. The author views 
the United States from the perspec- 
tive of the traveler with reasonable 
impartiality towards white and to- 
wards black. Two chapters of the book 
treat specifically of the Negro: one 
on Chicago’s Black Belt and another 
on Harlem. He writes chiefly of the 
economic situation of the Negro in 
Chicago, blaming bad housing for the 
race riot of 1919 and putting the re- 
sponsibility upon the whites. Harlem, 
he considers the mecca of the Negroes 
of the United States. He traces the 
idea of the New Negro to two causes; 
the Great War and the industrializa- 
tion of the South accompanied by the 
urbanization of the Negro. 

Siegfried, Andre. “America Comes 
of Age. A French Analysis by Andre 
Siegfried.” Translated from the 
French by H. H. Hemming and Doris 
Hemming. New York. Harcourt Brace 
& Company. 1927. x, 385 p. This pene- 
trating analysis by a French publicist 
of American civilization is in the 
nature of an exposure of the psycho- 
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logical foundations of “a materialistic 
society, organized to produce things 
rather than people, with output set 
up as a god.” The treatment of the 
Negro as well as of the immigrant is 
the inevitable outcome of a nation that 
ove1-emphasizes production. The chap- 
ter on “The Color Problem” is brief, 
but rather valuable from the stand- 
point of reflecting a detached opinion. 


Steward, Alexander. “The Dog- 
Watch Meetings or a Revival on a 
Tramp Steamer.” A story of the ex- 
traordinary events which took place 
during the voyage of a modern tramp 
steamer. New York. Marshall Broth- 
ers. 1926. 240 p. This account includes 
the observations made by the author 
on “The color question” when he 
visits the southern states of America 

Stoddard, Lothrop. “Re-forging 

during the voyage. 
America.” The story of our nation- 
hcod. New York, London. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 1927. ix, 389 p. Mr. 
Stoddard’s interpretation of ‘Ameri- 
can nationhood” divides itself into 
three parts: the story of the rise of 
the splendid nation, the analysis of 
its decay around the Civil War period 
and its final triumph over the forces 
that seem about to destroy its promise. 
Although the author still fails to be 
objective in his discussion of race, he 
adopts a far more liberal attitude to- 
wards it than he achieved in “The 
Rising Tide of Color.’ He proposes 
for the solution of America’s race 
problem “bi-racialism—a parallel evo- 
lution of white and Negro race-lives, 
biologically distinct, yet bound to- 
gether by mutual interests and co- 
operation amicably for common 
ends.” Mr. Stoddard’s point of view 
is indispensable to any student of the 
race problem for a thorough under- 
standing of the different attitudes 
brought to bear upon it. 

Welles, Summer. “Naboth’s Vine- 
yard. The Dominican Republic 1844- 
1924.” In two volumes. New York. 
Payson & Clarke. 1928. 1058 p. The 
author discusses fully the changes‘in 
the government of Santo Domingo 
from the time of the revolt of the 
blacks in Haiti down to the evacua- 
tion of the republic by the military 
forces of the United States. The two 
factors which influence this account 
conspicuously are: the attempts of 
the black Haitians to become politi- 
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tween the United and the Domini- 
can Republic. Mr. Wells is frankly 
intolerant of the black leaders of 
Haiti and their desire to control the 
entire island. As regards the policy 
of the United States toward the re- 
public, the writer’s opinion is that it 
has been for the most part adverse. 
Not only that but Mr. Wells says in 
regard to military occupation in the 
Carribean Republics in general: 
“Usually the peoples of the Republics 
where intervention has occurred have 
soon been brought to realize that the 
measure adopted by the American 
authorities conformed solely to the 
customs, habits and prejudices of the 
intervening power.” The great virtue 
of the American Occupation seems to 
have been a fusion of parties and in- 
terests which finally will make for a 
united government. 

Whipple, Leon. “The Story of Civil 
Liberty in the United States.” New 
York. Vanguard Press. American 
Civil Liberties Union. 1927. x, 386 p. 
“Whoever has power has civil liberty,” 
is the opening sentence and the final 
conclusion of this study of civil liberty 
in the United States. The analysis is 
presented in the form of a case rec- 
ord grouped about struggles of im- 
portant minorities, arranged in his- 
torical sequences. Chapter V deals 
with “Race Problems and Civil 
Liberty.” 

*Work, Monroe N. “A Bibliography 
of the Negro in Africa and America.” 
New York. The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. 1928. xxi, 698 p. The purpose 
of this bibliography is to furnish an 
accurate and comprehensive hand- 
book of the titles and authors of valu- 
able books, pamphlets and articles 
from periodicals on the Negro in 
Africa and America. These references 
also furnish sources of information 
on the various problems created by 
his presence in these two continents 
jin close proximity to people of other 
races. 

Young, Donald. editor. ‘The Ameri- 
can Negro.” Philadelphia. The Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 1928. viii, 359 p. Number 
229 of The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Volume CXXXX, November, 
1928. This volume of the Annals is 
-devoted entirely to a discussion of the 
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Negro. It is divided into seven parts: 
Part I. Race Relations. Part II. The 
Negro as an Element in the Popula- 
tion of the United States. Part III. 
The Legal Status of the Negro. Part 
IV. The Economic Achievement of the 
Negro. Part V. The Mental Ability 
and Achievement of the Negro. Part 
VI. Organizations for Social Better- 
ment. Part VII. Race Relations in 
Other Lands. It is an important ad- 
dition to the literature relating to the 
Negro. 

Books Discussing Race Relations 

“The Commission on the Church 
and Race Relations of the Federal 
Council of the Churches and the Com- 
mission on Interracial Cooperation. 
What Was Said and Done at the First 
National Interracial Conference. Held 
under the auspices of the Commis- 
sion on the Church and Race Rela- 
tions of the Federal Council of the 
Churches and the Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, March 25-27, 1927.” New York. 
Commission on the Church and Race 
Relations, Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. 1926. 
vii, 192 p. This report is made up 
of “carefully sifted material from 
open forum discussions of more than 
two hundred persons about equally 
divided between the two races from 
seattered communities of nineteen 
states.” It deals with race relations as 
they involve publicity, health, hous- 
ing, social agencies, churches, indus- 
try, courts and schools. 


Gillard, John T. “The Catholic 
Church and the American Negro.” 
Baltimore. St. Joseph’s Society Press. 
1929. 824 p. This is a sociological 
study being “an investigation of the 
past and present activities of the 
Catholics in behalf of the 12,000,000 
Negroes in the United States with an 
examination of the difficulties that 
affect the work of the colored mis- 
sions.” Because of the scarcity of in- 
formation concerning the Negro and 
Catholicism this volume is indeed 
welcome. The book faces squarely 
the problems of the Catholic Church 
and its work among Negroes in 
America—religious, social, and eco- 
nomic. Avery interesting phase of 
the book is the treatment given to 
mixed marriages; education; welfare 
work; and the effect which the World 
War and the resultant migration of 
the Negro from the South to the 
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North has had on the increase or. de- 
crease in church membership. 

*Griggs, Sutton EH. “Cooperative 
Natures and Social Education. A 
Philosophy of Civic Life.” Memphis, 
Tennessee. The National Public Wel- 
fare League. 1929. vii, 94 p. This 
small book is notable in that, though 
written by a Negro leader, it does 
not deal with the race problem, It is 
a sort of handbook for social educa- 
tion. The author makes a worthy at- 
tempt to outline a course of social be- 
havior based on human nature. 

“The Inquiry. All Colors. A Study 
Outline on Woman’s Part in Race 
Relations.” New York. Distributed by 
The Woman’s Press and Association 
Press. 1926. vi, 153 p. This small 
book is intended to promote better ra- 
cial understanding by provoking dis- 
cussion through questions and through 
pertinent illustrations of existing con- 
ditions. It includes important refer- 
ences to valuable controversies on the 
problems raised. 


*Johnson, Charles S. “The Negro in 
American Civilization. A Study of 
Negro Life and Race Relations in 
the Light of Social Research.” New 
York. Henry Holt & Company. 1930. 
xiv, 5388 p. This volume which has 
as its purpose: “To construct a 
reasonably faithful contemporary pic- 
ture of Negro life and relationships 
with the white race in the United 
States,” is the product of the Na- 
tional Interracial Conference. The 
story of how this organization came 
into existence and of what its pro- 
cedure was is told in the section on 
Interracial Cooperation. The main 
subjects with which it deals are: in- 
dustry, agriculture, health, housing, 
recreation, education, law observance 
citizenship, and race relations. Part 
One consists of chapters presenting 
the facts concerning these phases of 
Negro life; Part Two is the dis- 
cussion of the same matter. The 
discussion is in part formal by such 
writers and sociologists as: Niles Car- 
penter, Louis Dublin, Raymond Pearl, 
Thorsten Sellin, W. E. B. DuBois and 
Herbert Miller. This volume is an im- 
portant addition to the literature on 
the race problem. 

*King, Willis J. “The Negro in 
American Life. An Elective Course 
for Young People on Christian Race 
Relationships.” New York, Cincinnati. 
The Methodist Book Concern. 1926. 
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154 p, Here the church focuses its 
attention upon the problem of races 
in an attempt to promote better under- 
standing between races. It attempts 
first to examine the racial status of 
the Negro, then to produce a change 
of attitude on the part of the student 
by imparting information on the con- 
tribution of the Negro to American 
Civilization and calling attention to 
the social conditions under which he 
lives. 

Lasker, Bruno. “The Inquiry. Race 
Attitudes in Children.” New York. 
Henry Holt & Company. 1929. xvi, 
394 p. Mr. Lasker has written a 
voluminous, but rather tedious work 
on the psychology of race prejudice 
in children. It employs the usual tech- 
nique of the inquiry, basing its con- 
clusions on accumulated stories in- 
terpreted in the light of modern psy- 
chology. It is a very hopeful volume 
and is to be especially commended for 
its emphasis on a remedy for un- 
worthy racial attitudes. The book con- 
sists of four sections. Part I. “What 
Race Attitudes Do Children Have?” 
Part II. “How Are Race Attitudes 
Acquired?” Part III. “How Are 
Race Attitudes Taught?” and Part 
IV. “How May Race Attitudes Be 
Modified?” 

Leiper, Henry Smith. “Blind Spots. 
Experiments in the Self-Cure of Race 
Prejudice.” New York. Friendship 
Press. 1929. 143 p. A very simply 
written but effective manual for mis- 
sion study. 

Mims, Edwin. “The Advancing 
South. Stories of Progress and Re- 
action.” Garden City, New “York. 
Doubleday, Page & Company. 1926. 
xviii, 319 p. Professor Mims con- 
tends that the industrial revolution 
in the South is accompanied by an 
intellectual liberation as well. Among 
the evidences of this change he cites 
the changing attitude toward the Ne- 
gro. This alteration of view is men- 
tioned in a chapter called “Colleges 
Under Fire” but is treated more 
fully in an entire chapter “The Ebb- 
ing Tide of Color.” 

*Moton, Robert Russa. “What ‘The 
Negro Thinks.” Garden City, New 
York. Doubleday, Doran & Company. 
1929. vii, 267 p. For the first time a 
Negro attempts to set forth in a com- 
prehensive way, the attitudes and the 
conclusions which his group has 
formed in regard to the situation 
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in which it finds itself. Writers, 
in the past, have embodied their 
interpretations of black thought in 
fiction or have expressed individual 
opinions or race sentiment on some 
subject. Here we have an attempt to 
cover the whole field of things that 
affect the Negro. It is significant of 
our times—that such an outspoken 
expression of opinion may be made. 
This volume is one of the very few 
notable additions to the literature on 
the race problem. 

Woofter, T. J., Jr. “The Basis 
of Racial Adjustment.” Boston. 
Ginn & Company. 1925. viii, 258 p. 
The Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation. is responsible for this “ef- 
fort to give the authentic facts con- 
cerning the different phases of Negro 
life in the United States today.” It 
deals with the usual elements in- 
volved in any study of Negro life: 
population, health, economic situa- 
tion, crime, politics, religion adding 


little to the information already 
available. The value of the volume 
lies in the greater distribution of 


facts which its publication entails. 


Books Discussing Problems in Africa 
COLONIAL GOVERNMENTS AND 
PROBLEMS OF RACES 
Buell, Raymond Leslie. “The Native 
Problem in Africa.”’” New York. Mac- 
millan Company. 1928. 2 y. These 
volumes are encyclopedias of events 
and conditions in Africa. Each sec- 
tion of the Continent is taken alone. 
A brief history of the coming of the 
white man and the appropriation of 
the land is given as a basis of under- 
standing the native labor situation. 
The author spent only a year in Af- 
rica. He merely used this year of ob- 
servation as a means of interpreting 
the vast amount of material he has 
gathered from every conceivable 
source. This has made it possible to 
present an objective view of the 
labor problem in Africa. Volume I 
deals with South Africa, Basutoland, 
the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, Ken- 
ya, Tanganyika Territory, Uganda, 
Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone 
and French West Africa. In Volume 
II the discussion of West Africa is 
completed, followed by the story of 
French Equatorial Africa, the French 
Mandates, the Belgian Congo and 

Liberia. ' 
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Burns, A. C., “History of Nigeria.” 
London. George Allen & Unwin. 1929. 
360 p. This work is a history of the 
extending of British rule from the 
coast to the far interior of Nigeria 
and “is designed to give to those who 
are interested in Nigeria, and parti- 
cularly to such as are resident in the 
country, whether as_ missionaries, 
traders or officials, a short account 
of the history of its people and of 
their relations with the British 
Government.” 

Chollet, C. “Problemes de Races et 
de Couleurs. Le Conflit-La Reconcilia- 
tion.” Paris. Societe des Missions 
Evangeliques. 1929. 348 p. In.a gen- 
eral way, this French writer has tried 
to review the problem of race from 
a world standpoint. He discusses such 
questions as: Is race superiority ap- 
parent or real? Is intermarriage de- 
sirable? Is a reconciliation between 
the races possible? The author has 
considered in this examination, not 
only the broad divisions of races, but 
also national groups interested in self- 
determination such as the Turks, the 
Arabs and the Egyptians. The parts 
that religion, that politics, that eco- 
nomic problems play in the general 
race problem are separately reviewed 
by the author. Such a systematic pre- 
sentation is well worth reading. 

“Kast Africa in Transition.” Being a 
Review of the Principles and Pro- 
posals of the Commission on Closer 
Union of the Dependencies in Eastern 
and Central Africa. With a preface 
by Lord Lugard. London. Student 
Christian Movement. 1929. xii, 83 p. 
The review treats briefly of the nature 
of the territory and its inhabitants 
and the problems that have arisen out 
of the conflict of native and immi- 
grant. The final. chapter sets forth 
recommendations for changes in the 
government which it is thought would 
improve the general condition in East 
Africa. 

“Forced Labour.” Report and Draft 
Questionnaire. International Labour 
Conference. Twelfth session. Geneva. 
1929. International Labour Office. 
1929. 320 p. At the Thirty-Seventh 
Session of the International Labour 
Conference, the Governing Body de- 
cided to place upon the Agenda of the 


« general conference of the organiza- 


tion in 1929, the question of forced 
labour. This volume is the report 
prepared by a special committee ap- 
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pointed to study the situation. It may 
be briefly outlined by chapter head- 
ings: International discussions and 
decisions on forced labour; classifi- 
cation of the purposes for which re- 
course is had to forced labour; the 
law and practice with regard to forced 
labour for general public purposes, 
for lccal purposes, for private em- 
ployers and to indirect compulsion; 
opinions on the value and effects of 
forced labour and on the necessity 
of its regulation and principles un- 
derlying the regulation of forced 
labour. The facts are given for all 
sections of the world in which forced 
labour exists and the volume is, 
therefore, of extraordinary value. 


Gregory, J. W. “The Menace of 
Colour.” A study of the difficulties due 
to the association of white and colored 
races, with an account of measures 
proposed for their solution and special 
reference to white colonization in the 
tropics. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 1925. 264 p. “The 
Menace of Colour” is from the pen 
of a professor of geology in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. It is an examina- 
tion of population problems and the 
attendant race problems that the pres- 
sure of population brings. The treatise 
gives a liberal, but necessarily limited 
analysis of the attitude of races to- 
wards each other the world over. In 
conclusion the author says, “The fu- 
ture progress of mankind requires the 
continued cooperation of all races and 
nations; and their harmonious combi- 
nations will be more profitably se- 
cured through the conference of in- 
dividuals than by association in mass.” 


Guggisberg, Sir Gordon and Fraser, 
A. G. “The Future of the Negro. 
Some chapters in the development of 
a Race.” London. Student Christian 
Movement. 1929. 152 p. This book 
deals with some phases of the develop- 
ment of the Negro race in the United 
States of America and in Africa. The 
first two parts of the book: “The De- 
velopment of the American Negro” 
and “The Education of the African 
Peoples” are by Sir Gordon Guggis- 
berg, late governor of the Gold Coast. 
The Third part, “Notes on West Afri- 
can Education,” is by that well known 
educator, Mr. A. G. Fraser, principal 
of Prince of Wales College, Achimota, 
Gold Coast. The purpose of the book is 
to indicate “the ability of the African 
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races to absorb for their own benefit, 
and that of humanity generally, the 
teachings of the West.” 

Harris, John H. “Slavery or ‘Sacred 
Trust ?’” With an appendix giving the 
complete text of the mandates (with 
the exception of repetition clauses) 
conferred upon the Mandatory Pow- 
ers by the League of Nations. Lon- 
don. Williams & Norgate. 1926. xii, 
195 p. This is a brief, but authorita- 
tive statement of slavery and exploita- 
tion in its world-wide expression in 
modern times. Mr. Gilbert Murray ina 
preface to the work states that the 
book deals with “one of the great 
problems of the coming century; the 
relations of those people who are 
advanced to those who are backward.” 

Jabavu, D. D. T. “The Segregation 
Fallacy and Other Papers.” A native 
view of some South African Inter- 
racial problems. Alice, C. P., South 
Africa. Lovedale Institutional Press. 
1928. vii, 137 p. This is a collection 
of essays previously published and 
listed as follows: The Segregation 
Fallacy, Hertzogian Segregation ver- 
sus the Cape Native Policy, White 
Students and Black Students, The 
Disfranchisement of the Cape Na- 
tive, Some Aspects of the Native 
Bill, the Financial Strangulation of 
Native Education, Native Unrest, 
Cross Roads of Native Policy, The 
Bantu and the Gospel, Christian Mis- 
sion and the Bantu. The author is 
himself a Bantu. He presents a lucid 
analysis of the general situation of 
the native in South Africa and a 
fine plea for interracial cooperation. 

Lea, Allen. “The White Man at the 
Cross Roads in South Africa.” Cape 
Town. Methodist Book Depot and 
Publishing House. 1925. 27 p. This 
pamphlet discusses the problems of 
South Africa from the better race 
relations standpoint. The writer takes 
up the factors in the South African 
situation upon which, in his opinion, 
the future welfare of both whites and 
blacks depend (such as segregation 
and the land question) and discusses. 
them with candor and sympathy. 

Macmillan, William Miller. “Bantu,. 
Boer, and Briton. The Making of 
South African Native Problem.” Lon- 
don. Faber & Gwyer. 1928. xii, 328: 
p. A very. careful history of the rise 
of the native problem has been made: 
by the author. In it the reader will 
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find not only a narrative of events 
leading up to the present situation, 
but a careful description of the na- 
tive peoples involved in it. The author 
takes the position that the insistence 
of the officials in using the methods 
of the past will be fatal to a peaceful 
settlement of the race problem and 
recommends a policy that takes the 
point of view that in dealing with the 
natives one is dealing with a human 
being. 

Macmillan, William Miller. “Com- 
plex South Africa.’ London. Faber 
and Faber. 1930. 293 p. This volume 
discusses the social and economic 
problems growing out of the relation- 
ship of the various races, in South 
Africa. These problems, which are 
complex in that they are complicated, 
involved, not easily explained, have 
been discussed by many writers; but 
that they are a “complex” in that they 
act on the mind so as to dominate the 
individual consciously or unconscious- 
ly has not been treated so widely. The 
book is divided into four parts: Part 
I, Past and Present; Part II, The 
Poor Whites; Part III, The Natives; 
and Part IV, White and Black. The 
appendix contains tables showing 
“Native land in the Union of South 
Africa.” 

Michel, Albin, “Terre D’Ebene. La 
Traite des Noirs.” Paris. 1929. 268 p. 
The author from first hand informa- 
tion acquired as a_ disinterested 
traveler in French Colonial Africa in- 
dicts France’s policy among her black 
subjects. He charges the French with 
exploiting these peoples through their 
labor in mines, on railroads and as 
‘carriers; in their employment in the 
army, and in taxation which reduces 

-many of them to the status of peons. 
On the other hand, he blames the 
blacks for their lack of responsibility 
and their ignorance which makes 
their exploitation relatively easy. 

Oldham, J. H. “White and Black in 
Africa. A Critical Examination of 
the Rhodes. Lectures of General 
Smuts.” London, New York, Toronto. 
Longmans, Green & Company. 1930. 


vi, 74 p. Mr. Oldham disagrees with |: 


General Smuts’ statements that some 
of the land at the disposal of the na- 
‘tives is adequate, that the charac- 
teristics of black and white are as 
‘different as a superficial observation 
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. tricate because it 


would indicate and that white settle- 
ment is advancing the economic and 
cultural interests of the native. The 
author then proposes that a funda- 
mental economic and educational 
policy should be promoted if the in- 
terests of the African continent are 
to be assured. 

Olivier, Lord. “White Capital and 
Coloured Labour.” London. Leonard & 
Virginia Woolf at the Hogarth Press. 
1929. 348 p. New Edition, rewritten 
and revised. The general aim of this 
book is to examine the results of as- 
sociations between whites and the 
colored peoples whose lands and labor 
the former have felt justified in using. 
A chapter is devoted to the writer’s 
point of view in regard to race. The 
African in America and Africa is the 
labor group brought. under analysis. 
The Negro reader will, no doubt, take 
exception to some of the writer’s opin- 
ions, but will find the information both 
interesting and valuable. 

Perier, Gaston-Denys. “Notes de 
Litterature Coloniale.” Panorama Lit- 
teraire de la Colonisation Belge. 
Bruxelles. Libraire Albert Dewit. 1930. 
54 p. The author has assembled notes 
on the principal literary works which 
have been inspired by conditions in 
the Belgian possessions in Africa. It 
is really a narration of colonial litera- 
ture, divided into two parts. The first 
part deals with contributions made 
by Belgian authors. The second part 
deals with foreign writers; that is, 
English, American, Danish, Dutch, 
French, Swiss and Swedish, who have 
in their works of travel or novels or 
other writings described life in the 
Belgian colonies, and their black and. 
white population. There is appended 
a comprehensive list of works cited. 


Phillips, Ray E. “The Bantu Are 
Coming. Phase of South Africa’s Race 
Problem.” London: Student Christian 
Movement Press. 1930. 238 p.. The 
author is in charge of the Christian 
social service work of the American 
Zulu Mission in Johannesburg. The 
presentation which he gives of phases 
of the race problem in South Africa 
is clear cut, seemingly unprejudiced, 
and written understandingly and in 
a pleasing style. The problem as he 
states it is a complex one, for it in- 
volves whites, natives, colored, East 
Indians, and “poor whites.” It is in- 
includes wages, 
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land, housing, recreation and legisla- 
tion, especially the irritating ‘‘Pass 
laws.” The author states that the 
white people in South Africa want 
two basic things—first, a civilized 
life; and second, racial purity. ““These 
underlie and promote the insistence 
upon the political dominance by the 
whites.” It seems, however, that the 
natives want the same thing, that is, 
the good things of civilization and a 
better future for their children. They 
do not have the slightest desire for 
inter-marriage, believing that their 
standards for beauty are far superior 
to those of the white man. This is 
altogether an interesting as well as 
informing book. 


Smith, Edwin W. “The Shrine’ of a 
People’s Soul.” London. Edinburgh 
House Press, 1929. 208 p. “Every lan- 
guage,” says the author, “is a temple 
in which the soul of the people who 
speak it is enshrined.” Learning a 
language totally unknown becomes an 
adventure under the pen of Dr. Smith. 
The book is interesting to the general 
reader, but invaluable to the embryonic 
missionary. 


Smuts, J. C. “Africa and Some 
World Problems Including the Rhodes 
Memorial Lectures Delivered in Mi- 
chaelmas Term.” 1929. Oxford. At 
the Clarendon Press. 1930. 184 p. Two 
chapters of this book: “African Set- 
tlement” and “Native Policy in Af- 
rica” are especially interesting be- 
cause they embody General Smuts’ 
conception of what will promote the 
highest development of the continent 
of Africa. This program advocates: 
(1) Increase in white settlement of 
Africa; (2) parallel development of 
white and blacks in segregated areas. 
The author justifies his position on 
the grounds that land is plentiful and 
that the natives are not being deprived 
of necessary territory for their ad- 
vancement and that white civilization 
is a necessity for the African. 


Stauffer, Milton, editor. “Thinking 
with Africa. Chapters by a Group of 
Nationals Interpreting the Christian 
Movement.” New York. Missionary 
Education Movement of the United 
States and Canada. 1927. xvii, 184 
p. This is a brief discussion of the 
culture, the political and the social 
problems of Africa by educators and 
missionaries by Africans (native), 
British South Africans, Englishmen 
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and Americans (one white and one 
Negro.) The facts are not new but 
are assembled here for the purpose 
of aiding in the extension of Chris- 
tianity in Africa. 

PROBLEMS OF MISSIONS 


Allegret, E. “Le Probleme Mis- 
sionaire del’heure actuelle.” Pages 
documentaires No. 1. Paris. Societe 


des Missions Evangeliques. 1929. 24 
p. The author conceives that one of 
the major problems of the mission- 
ary today is the controlling of uni- 
versal race hate. The causes accord- 
ing to his view are moral and the 
cure likewise must be in the morals 
of the peoples concerned. 

“The Jerusalem Meeting of the In- 
ternational Missionary Council.” 
March 24, April 8, 1928. New York. In- 
ternational Missionary Council. Lon- 
don. 1928. 8 V. These volumes consti- 
tute a report of the proceedings of 
the Jerusalem Conference. Volume 
IV, “The Christian Mission in the 
Light of Race Conflict,” is of parti- 
cular interest to the student of the 
Negro, both in Africa and America. 
In Volumes II, V and VI on “Religi- 
ous Education,” “The Christian Mis- 
sion in Relation to Industrial Prob- 
lems” and “The Christian Mission in 
Relation to Rural Problems,” respec- 
tively, some attempt is made to out- 
line the various situations as they 
exist in Africa. The whole group of 
articles is important in the interpre- 
tation of Christian philosophy which 
may be brought to bear on present 
questions regarding the race. 

Lea, Allen, “The Native Separatist 
Church Movement in South Africa.” 
Cape Town, Johannesburg. Juta & 
Company. 84 p. A short treatise on 
the origin, nature and rationale of 
the successionist movement among na- 
tive churches in South Africa. The 
author concludes that the tendency 
towards multiplication of church de- 
nominations and groups may be partly 
due to “a divisive racial characteris- 
tic” but more to an “awakening de- 
sire for self-realization.” 

Missionary Society of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church of South Africa. 
“The Forty-Eighth Annual Report of 
the Missionary Society of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church of South 
Africa.” East London. Standard 
Printing Company. 1930. 265 p. This 
is the 48th annual report of the Mis- 
sionary Society of the Wesleyan 
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Methodist Church of ‘South Africa. 
It contains a brief sketch of what the |, 
Wesleyan Church is doing in South 
Africa among the white, colored and 
native populations for their evangeli- 
zation. There is also a detailed sketch 


of the circuit work among the various 
types of population. The greater part 
of the report, however, is taken up 
with the list of contributions to the 
sustentation and mission funds. 
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DIVISION XLVII 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Educational Organizations 


THE AMERICAN NEGRO ACADEMY. Organized March 5, 1897. 
President, Arthur A. Schomburg, 105 Kosciusko St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Seecretary, Robert A. Pelham, Washington, D. C. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS IN COLORED SCHOOLS. Organized 1904. 
President, Miss F. C. Williams, Valena C. Jones School, New Orleans, La. 
Secretary, W. W. Sanders, Charleston, W. Va. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES FOR NEGRO YOUTH. Organized 1913. 
President, Dean D. O. W. Holmes, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
Secretary, Dean J. T. Cater, Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF COLORED COLLEGE WOMEN. 
President, Miss Juanita P. Howard. 
Secretary, Miss Sadie I. Daniels, Washington, D. C. 
ALPHA PHI ALPHA FRATERNITY. Organized at Cornell University, March, 1907. 
President, Dr. B. A. Rose, Dayton, O. 
Secretary, J. B. Evans, Atlanta, Ga. 
ote es MU FRATERNITY. Organized at Howard University, 1913. 
edical. : 
KAPPA ALPHA PSI FRATERNITY. Organized at Indiana University, rorr. 
Grand Polemarch, A. M. Shearin, Durham, N. C. 
Grand Keeper of Records and Exchequer, J. E. Wilkins, Chicago, Ill. 
OMEGA PSI PHI FRATERNITY. Organized at Howard University, 1911. 
Grand Basileus, M. W. Bullock, Boston, Mass. 
Grand Keeper of Records and Seals, W. H. Mazyck, Washington, D. C. 
PHI BETA SIGMA FRATERNITY. Organized Howard University, January 9, 1914. 
President, A. W. Mitchell, 417 E. 47th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Secretary-Treasurer, A. A. Austin, 167 W. 145th St., New York City. 
ALPHA KAPPA ALPHA SORORITY. Organized at Howard University, 1908. 
Supreme Basileus, Mrs. M. Bousfield, Chicago, Ill. 
Grammateus, Miss Gladys Pullum, Kansas City, Mo. 
DELTA SIGMA THETA SORORITY, Organized at Howard University, 1913. 
President, Mrs. Anna J. Thompson, Washington, D. C. 
Secretary, Miss Grace I. Woodson, Wilberforce, O. 
KAPPA GAMMA KAPPA SORORITY. Organized in New York City, 1913. 
RHO PSI PHI SORORITY. Women in Medical Profession. 
SIGMA GAMMA RHO SORORITY. 
Grand Basileus, Mrs., F. O’Bannon, Louisville, Ky. 
Grammateus, Miss N. Pettiford, Terre Haute, Ind. 
ZETA PHI BETA SORORITY. Organized at Howard University. 
Grand Basileus, Mrs. F. R. Givens. 
Grammateus, Miss E, Z, Graves, Richmond, Va. 


Organizations for Economic Advancement 


NATIONAL NEGRO BUSINESS LEAGUE, Organized 1900. 
President, R. R. Moton, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 
Honorary President, J. C. Napier, Nashville, Tenn. 
Secretary, A. Ll. Holsey, 141 W. 41st St., New York City. 


Organizations for Professional Advancement 


NATIONAL NEGRO INSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
President, J. L. Webb, Hot Springs, Ark. 
’ Secretary, C. E. Steward, Supreme Liberty Life, Chicago, Ill. 

NATIONAL NEGRO BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

President R. R. Wright, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secretary, M. C. Martin, Danville, Va. 

INDEPENDENT NATIONAL FUNERAL DIRECTORS’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, G. W. Saffell, Shelbyville, Ky. 

Secretary, R. R. Reed, Chicago, Ill. ; 

NATIONAL TAILORS’ ASSOCIATION. Organized 1920. 
President, C. Wherton, Richmond, Va. 

Secretary, M. K. Tyson, Burlington, N. C. 

NATIONAL BEAUTY CULTURIST LEAGUE. ign 
President, Mme. Gold S. Morgan Young, 432 Beale Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
Secretary, Mme. Edna L. Weston, 334 N. Tennessee Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 

ASSOCIATION OF COLORED RAILWAY TRAINMEN. 

President, H. O. Gair, Baton Rouge, La: 
Secretary, C. A. Askew, Memphis, Tenn. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HEAD WAITERS. 
President, Ralph W. Rowland, Cleveland, O. 
Secretary, Norman Dunlap, New York City. 

BROTHERHOOD OF SLEEPING CAR PORTERS. 
President, A. Philip Randolph, 239 W. 136th St., 
Secretary, A. L. Trotten. 


New York City. 
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PULLMAN PORTERS’ BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
General Chairman, Perry Parker, Pullman Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Secretary, E. M. Graham, Birmingham, Ala. 
BROTHERHOOD OF DINING CAR EMPLOYEES. 
Grand President, R. B. Lemus, 206 W. 136th St., New York City. . 
General Secretary-T'reasurer, H, L. A. Clark, 562 Morris Ave., The Bronx, New York City. 
NATIONAL TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION. 
President, C. S. Duke, Chicago, Ill. 
Secretary, E. R. Welch, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES. Organized 1913. 
President, R. O. Wilhoit, St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary, Sidney M. Jackson, 1216 U St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
NATIONAL MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. Organized 1895. 
President, P. M. Murray, 2588*7th Ave., New York City. 
Secretary, W. G. Alexander, Orange, N. J. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COLORED GRADUATE NURSES. Organized 1908. 
President, Miss Hallie Q. Avery, Memphis, Tenn. 
Secretary, Mrs. Daisy Dickens, Chicago, Ill. 
NATIONAL HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION. 
President, H. M. Green, M. D., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Secretary, John ‘A. Kenney, M. D., Newark, N. J. 
NATIONAL NEGRO BAR ASSOCIATION. 
President, R. P. Alexander, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secretary, G. W. Lawrence, Chicago, Ill. 
NATIONAL NEGRO PRESS ASSOCIATION. 
President, B. J. Davis, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Secretary, H. A. Boyd, National Baptist Publishing Board, Nashville, Tenn. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEGRO MUSICIANS. 
President, Lillian Lemon, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Secretary, J. Wesley Jones, Chicago, Ill. 


Organizations for Politica] Advancement 


NATIONAL EQUAL RIGHTS LEAGUE. Organized rogro. 
President, M. W. Spencer, Washington, D. C. 
Secretary, W. M. Trotter, Boston, Mass. 





Organizations.in the Interest of Women 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL, WOMEN OF THE DARKER RACES. 
President, Mrs. Addie W. Dickerson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COLORED WOMEN. Organized 1895. 
President, Mrs. Sallie W. Steward, 700 Lincoln Ave., Evanston, Ind. 
Secretary, Mrs. Minnie M. Scott, 1114 O. St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Organizations for the General Advancement of the Negro 

NATIONAL HEALTH CIRCLE FOR COLORED PEOPLE, INC. 

President, J. EK. Moorland. 
Secretary, Miss Belle Davis, Penn Terminal Building, 370 Seventh Ave., New York City. 

THE UNIVERSAL NEGRO IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION. 

President, Marcus Garvey, Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I. 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE. 

Organized 1909. 
President, J. E. Spingarn, New York City. 
Secretary, W. F. White, 69 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE (For Social Service Among Negroes.) 1133 Broadway, New 
York City. Organized October 1911, by the Merger of the Committee for Improving the In- 
dustrial conditions of the Negroes in New York, on Urban Conditions and the National 
League for the Protection of Colored Women. 

Executive Secretary, Eugene Kinckle Jones, New York City. 
Industrial Secretary, T. Arnold Hill, New York City. 
Southern Field Secretary, Jesse O. Thomas, 239 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Secret societies among Negroes may be It is estimated that the Masons have about 
roughly divided into two classes: the old line $1,300,000 worth of property; the Odd Fel- 
societies, such as Masons, the Odd Fellows, lows, $2,000,000; and the Pythians, $2,800,000. 
and the Knights of Pythias, and the benevolent It is probable that altogether the Negro 
secret societies, such as the True Reformers, secret societies in the United States own over 
the Grand United Order of Galilean Fisher- $20,000,000 worth of property. The Odd Fel- 
man and the National Order of Mosiac Templars. lows have in New Orleans, a building that 

There are over sixty secret and fraternal cost $36,000, and in Atlanta and Philadelphia, 
organizations among Negroes in the United buildings that have cost $100,000 each. In In- 
States of a more or less national scope. It dianapolis, New Orleans and Chicago, Knights 
is estimated that they have a total membership of Pythias own buildings each worth from 
of about 2,500,000. Large sums of money have $30,000 to $100,000. The Negro secret societies 
come into the treasuries of the various secret are paying attention to the improving Of the 
organizations. The Knights of Pythias have health of their members. The Supreme Lodge 
collected over $1,500,000 for endowment. There | of the Knights of Pythias has erected a sani- 
1s over 3100,000 in the Grand Lodge treasury. tarium at Hot Springs, Arkansas; the Mosiac 
A considerable part of the money collected Templars and other societies have established 
by the orders has been permanently invested. health bureaus. 


MASONS. ) 

Number of State Grand Lodges, in the United States, thirty-five. The oldest one is the Prince 
Hall Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, organized in 1808. The first colored lodge was the African 
Lodge, No. 459. Its Warrant was granted from England, September 12, 1784, to Prince Hall, 
of Boston, a man of exceptional ability, and fourteen other colored Masons. The number of col- 
ored Masons in the United States is about 150,000; Royal Arch, 14,000; Knights Templars, 
12,000; Nobles of the Mystic Shrine 2,500; Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite Masons, 6,000. 


The Deacons’ Club. 

Officers: 

President, William King, 33°, 3219 South Park Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Secretary, James A. Jackson, 33°, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

This is an organization of Prince Hall Masons devised to meet the difficulties that beset 
actors and other travelers who were members of the craft. Their duties kept them from their 
home lodges, and the fear of clandestine connections ofttimes prevented visitation. Either they 
or the Masons of the community in which they happened to be might be fearful of the legitimacy 
of the other. 

In 1922, James A. Jackson, after assembling fifty letters authorizing the use of their 
names from as many Masons, some traveling; and others whose interests or business gave them 
occasion to meet the travelers, approached the different Masonic bodies convening in Washington, 
and with the assistance of Grand Master David B. Parker launched the Deacons with Billy King, 
33°, as president. 

Since then the organization has grown to more than 600 members and has proven to be a 
valuable instrument of contact between the profession and their lay public. It has also become 
a valuable adjunct in the fight against clandestine Masonry. 

Imperial Council Ancient Egyptian Arabic Order of Nobles of The Mystic Shrine. 

(Only York Rite Masons who have reached the Knights Templars degree or Scottish Masons 

who have reached the degree of Sublime Princess of the Royal Secret of the 32nd degree, 

are eligible for membership in the Mystic Shrine). 
Officers: 

Imperial Potentate, Harry Knight, New York City. 

Imperial Recorder, T. H. Williams, 57 Orient Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite Masons, 

Officers of Northern Jurisdiction: 

Most Puissant Sovereign Grand Commarider, S. A. Furniss, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Secretary General, C. B. Blanton, Wilmington, Del. ; 

Officers of Southern Jurisdiction: 

Most Puissant Sovereign Grand Commander, Willard W. Allen, Baltimore, Md. 

Secretary General, James T. Beason, 1633 Eleventh St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


International Conference, Knights Templar. 
Officers: 
President, Albert R. Lee, Champaign, Ill. ree ; 
Secretary, William H. Perry, 2230 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 


Royal Arch: Masons. 
Officers: 
President, W. T. Butler, New York City 
Secretary, James O. Bamfield, Washington, D. C. 
Ancient York Rite Masons. P 
Officers of National Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted York Rite Masons: 
National Grand Secretary, R. J. Simmons, Atlanta, Ga. 


Grand Masters Association, A. F. A. Masons. 
Officers: 
President, W. TT. Wood, Birmingham, Ala. 
Secretary, T. B. Hardiman, Nashville, Tenn. 


\ 
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ODD FELLOWS. ; 3 
Peter Ogden was the founder of the Otder of Odd Fellows among Negroes in the United 
States. He had joined the Grand United Order of Odd Fellows of England, and secured a 
charter for the first Negro Lodge, Philomethean No. 646, of New York, which was set up 
March 1, 1843. ; 

Negro Odd Fellows in America are under the jurisdiction of England and are regularly 

represented in the general meetings of the Order. Membership is over 300,000, 

Grand Master, E. H. Morris, 219 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. : 

Grand Secretary, James F. Needham, Twelfth and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS OF NORTH AMERICA, SOUTH AMERICA, EUROPE, ASIA, 
AFRICA AND AUSTRALIA, 

Colored Order was organized in Washington, D, C., February 19, 1864. 

The membership is over 250,000. 

The Uniform Rank has over 400 companies, and over 25,000 members. 

Supreme Chancellor, S. W. Green, 226 South Robertson St., New Orleans, La. 

Supreme Keeper of Records and Seals, Dr. E. E. Underwood, Frankfort, Ky. 

KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS (EASTERN AND WESTERN HEMISPHERE.) 

Meets biennially. 

Supreme Chancellor, W. Ashbie Hawkins, Baltimore, Md. 

Supreme Keeper of Records and, Seals, G. E. Gordon, Boston, Mass. 

SUPREME CIRCLE OF BENEVOLENCE. 

Supreme Ruler, J. H. Watson, Albany, Ga. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. W. F. Satterwhite, Albany, Ga. 


IMPROVED BENEVOLENCE AND PROTECTIVE ORDER OF ELKS OF THE WORLD- 
Organized by B. F. Howard at Cincinnati, June 10, 1899. Has 400 lodges and over 100,000 
members. Assets, $1,500,000. 

Grand Exalted Ruler, J. Finley Wilson, Washington, D. C. 

Grand Secretary, J. E. Kelley, Birmingham, Ala. 
AMERICAN WOODMEN. 

Membership, 100,000; assets, $1,000,000, 

Supreme Commander, E. W. D. Abner, Denver, Col. 

Supreme Clerk, L. H. Lightner, Denver, Col. 
UNITED ORDER OF TRUE REFORMERS. 

Organized 1881, Headquarters at Richmond, Va. 

Grand Worthy Master, Lee Trent, Richmond, Va. 

Grand Worthy Secretary, Mrs. L. L. Steward, Richmond, Va. 

WOODMEN OF UNION. Organized 1915, 20,000 members. 
Supreme President, E. A. Kendall, Hot Springs, Ark. 
Supreme Custodian, J. L. Webb, Box 672, Hot Springs, Ark. 

GRAND UNITED ORDER OF FISHERMEN OF GALILEE. Organized 1856. 
National Grand Master, Thomas W. Turner, New York City. 
National Grand Recorder, Nettie C. Holland, New York City. 

GRAND UNITED ORDER OF GALILEAN FISHERMAN. Organized at Baltimore, Md., 1865- 
Supreme Ruler, J. P. Evans, Baltimore, Md. 

‘Secretary, J. B. Lee, Washington, D. C. 


UNITED BROTHERS OF FRIENDSHIP AND SISTERS OF THE MYSTERIOUS TEN. 
Organized 1854. Chartered by Legislature of Kentucky, 1861. 
First Charted regulary constituted Negro Society South of the Ohio River. 
National Grand Master, H. C. Russell, Frankfort, Ky. 
National Grand Secretary, H. C. McGruder, Texas. 


THE ST. JOSEPH’S AID SOCIETY. Organized 1896. Members 100,000. 
Supreme Chief, T. H. B. Walker, 1150 Darwin St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Supreme Secretary, Scott Bartlett 
ANCIENT ORDER OF THE CHII,DREN OF ISRAEL OF NORTH AMERICA. 
Right Worthy Father of Israel, A. A. Miller, Norfolk, Va. 
UNITED ORDER OF -GOOD SHEPHERDS. Organized 1906. 
Supreme Grand President, G. W. Chandler, Montgomery, Ala. 
Supreme Grand Secretary, Mrs. S. L. Duncan, Montgomery, Ala. 
GRAND UNITED ORDER OF TENTS OF J. R. GIDDINGS AND JOLLIFEE UNION. 
President and Secretary, Mrs. Adaline M. Ward, Norfolk, Va. 
INDEPENDENT ORDER OF J. R. GIDDINGS AND JOLLIFEE UNION. 
Organized, Boston, 1919. 
Senior Matron, Mrs. Mary Johnson, Lakewood, N. J. 
oe Grand Secretary and Organizer, Mrs. Bessie Waddell, 68:1 Shawmut Ave., Boston, 
ass. 
ROYAL KNIGHTS OF KING DAVID. Organized, 1884, at Durham, N. C., 26,000 members. 
Supreme Grand Master, J. L. Pearson, Durham, N. C. 
Supreme Grand Scribe, W. G. Pearson, Durham, N. C. 
IMPROVED BENEVOLENT ORDER OF REINDEER. Organized 1922. 
Grand Dictator, J. C. Johnson, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Grand Secretary, John M. Stout, Newark, N. J. 
GOOD SAMARITANS AND DAUGHTERS OF SAMARIA, 
R. W. N. G. Chief, W. H. Brown, Bristol, Tenn. 
National Secretary, Mrs. E. P. Diggs, Leesburg, Va. 
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BENEVOLENT PROTECTIVE HERD OF BUFFALOES OF THE WORLD. 
Grand Exalted Ruler, James Chapman, New York, N.Y. 
Grand Accountant, Ruth Choate, Portsmouth, Va. 


ANCIENT INDEPENDENT ORDER OF MOSES. 
Grand Master, C. C. Carter. 


IMPROVED BENEVOLENT PROTECTIVE ORDER OF THE MOOSE OF THE WORLD. 
Supreme Noble Queen, Mrs. Octavia Washington, Baltimore, Md. 
Supreme Secretary, Mrs. Rebecca Ridley, New York City. 
MODERN MOSIAC TEMPLARS OF AMERICA. 
Organized 1882. Membership 200,000. 
National Grand Master, Scipio A. Jones, Little Rock, Ark. 
National Grand Scribe and Treasurer, R. L. Reynolds, Little Rock, Ark. 


KNIGHTS AND DAUGHTERS OF TABOR. Organized 1871. 
I, C. G. M., Dr. E. J. Turner, Columbus, Ga 
ver Ga 's:, ays E. Herriford, Kansas City, Mo. ‘ 
INDEPENDENT ORDER OF ST. LUKE. 
Organized 1867. Has 75,000 members, operates the St. Luke Bank in Richmond. 
Right Worthy Grand Chief, Mrs. Mildred McCormick, Baltimore, Md. 
Right Worthy Grand Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Maggie L. Walker, Richmond, Va. 
ANCIENT UNITED KNIGHTS AND DAUGHTERS OF AFRICA. 
National Grand Master, EK. L. Patillo, St. Louis, Mo. 
National Grand Secretary, Mrs. O. H. Porterfield, St. Louis, Mo. 
GRAND UNITED ORDER OF BROTHERS AND SISTERS, SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF 
MOSES. Organized 1868. 
Grand Master, Solomon Bond, 527 Orchard St., Baltimore, Md. 
Grand Treasurer, A. A. Spriggs, Baltimore, Md. 
GRAND UNITED ORDER SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF PEACE. 
Organized 1900, at Newport News, Va. 
S. G. C., Rev. S. A. Howell,'548 25th St., Newport News, Va. 
W. G. General Manager, Rev. T. S. Crayton, 548 25th St., Newport News, Va. 
ROYAL CIRCLE OF FRIENDS OF THE WORLD. 
Organized 1909, at Helena, Ark., by Dr. R. A. Williams. 
Membership of about 50,000. 
Supreme President, Dr. R. A. Williams, Chicago, Ill. 
Supreme Secretary, W. T. Daniels, Texarkana, Ark. 
IMPROVED ORDER OF SAMARITANS. 
Members, 50,000. 
Grand Chief, T. K. Persley, Macon, Ga. 
Grand Secretary, W. H. Harris, Athens, Ga. 
AFRO-AMERICAN SONS AND DAUGHTERS. Organized, 1924. 
President, Dr. L. T. Williams, Yazoo City, Miss. 
Secretary and Custodian, T. J. Huddleston, Yazoo City, Miss. 














DIVISION XLIX 


INSTITUTIONS IN THE SOUTH FOR NEGRO 
JUVENILE DELINQUENTS OR 
WHICH RECEIVE THEM 


ALABAMA 
Alabama Reform School for Negro Boys, 
Mt. Meigs. J : 
Reform School for Negro Girls, Mt. Meigs 
ARKANSAS 
Negro Boys Industrial School, 
DELAWARE 
Industrial School for Colored Girls, Marshall- 
town 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Industrial Home School for Colored Children 
National Training School for Girls 
National Training School for Boys 
FLORIDA 
Florida Industrial School for Boys, Marietta 
Florida Industrial School for Colored Girls, 
Ocala 
GEORGIA 
Bibb County Juvenile Detention Home, Macon 
Chatham County Industrial Farm for Boys, 
Savannah 


Pine Bluff 


Georgia Training School for Boys, Mil- 
ledgeville 
Fulton County Industrial Farm, Atlanta, 
(Colored Division) 
Richmond County Reformatory Institute, 
Augusta 
KENTUCKY . 
State House of Reform, Greendale (both 
sexes) 
Louisville and Jefferson County Children’s 
Home, Louisville (both sexes) 
MARYLAND 
House of the Good Shepard for Colored 
Girls, Baltimore 


House of Reformation for 
Cheltenham 
Industrial Home for Colored Girls, Melvale 


MISSOURI ‘ 
Missouri Reformatory for Boys, Boonville 
Bellefontaine Farms, Florissant (Males) 
State Industrial Home for Negro Girls, Tipton 


Colored Boys, 








NORTH CAROLINA j 
Forsyth County Reformatory for Boys, Win- 
ston-Salem 
State Training School for Delinquent Negro 


Boys, Rockingham 
State Training School for Delinquent Negro 
Girls, Efland 


Morrison Training School for Negro Boys, 
Hoffman 
OKLAHOMA 
State Reformatory, Granite (Males) 
State Training School for Negro Boys, Boley 
SOUTH CAROLINA . 
State Reformatory for Negro Boys, Columbia 
Fairwold Industrial School for Colored Girls, 
Columbia 
‘TENNESSEE 
Hamilton County Industrial School and Farm, 
East Chattanooga, (both sexes) 


Knox County Industrial School, Knoxville, 
(both sexes) 
Shelby County Industrial School, Bartlett, 


(both sexes) 
State Training and Agricultural School for 
Boys, Pikeville (Colored Dept.) 
Tennessee Vocational School for Negro Girls, 
Nashville. 

TEXAS 
Harris County Training School for Colored 
Delinquent Youths, Houston 
Industrial Training School and Farm for 
Delinquent Girls, Houston, 
State Juvenile Training School, 
(Males) 

VIRGINIA 
Industrial Home for Wayward Girls, Peaks 
Turnout. 
Virginia Manual Labor School for Colored 
Boys, Hanover 

WEST VIRGINIA 
West Virginia Industrial School for Colored 
Girls, Huntington - 
West Virginia Industrial School for Colored 
Boys, Lakin. 


Gatesville 


7 DIVISION L 
HOSPITALS AND NURSE TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Educational Facilities for Colored Nurses—A summary of the result of a study of educa- 
tional facilities for colored nurses made in 1924 by the ‘Hospital Library and Servi iH 
the American Conference on Hospital Service gives: < Puce Fee aa Ot 


Accredited Nurse Training Schools admitting colored Students, == ee 4 
Accredited Nurse Training Schools not admitting colored students ____._..__...... I 35 
Hospitals using colored graduate nurses eee Sear CN ere nd LM at ee LN MO TONE tN *66 
Hospitals using colored graduate nurses as “specials” fe I A iy ale ty ries, Sie aN ig 60 
Hospitals not using colored graduate nurses regularly ________................ 1576 
Hospitals not using colored graduate nurses as SSDECIA LS me Fase ae Wie rN emer NONE en pry 1582 
Departments of health employing. colored nurses SE ee eae ROO eet he ONS 59 
Departments of health not employing colored nurses 58 plus per cent replies ee tee Sic 489 
Health departments reporting sufficient colored nurses to meet the demand’ see eee ee 132 
Health departments reporting insufficient SUPD ya Of colored) munses ae oe ean nnn ne 24 
Visiting nurse associations reporting use of colored nurses .______________.._......... 19 
Those stating preference for colored nurses for visiting nursing among colored __________ 9 
FL OSDIL aloe ucI EMCO OLeds Iter ean ae a ak oe aa Ns INNS O ele vo) ae 21 
EEOSD ital senotpusinen colored pinteries | ===. ass ORL el eee Pee eR i thn te 1640 


There are now some 190 hospitals and nurse training schools operated far Negroes. With a 


few exceptions, they are conducted by Negroes. 


‘ALABAMA 
Burwell’s Infirmary, Selma 
Cottage Home Infirmary and Nurse Training 
School, Decatur 
Fraternal Hospital, Montgomery 
George Cleveland Hall Hospital, Birmingham 
Government Hospital for Disabled Soldiers, 
Tuskegee 
Hale’s Infirmary, 325 Lake St., Montgomery 
Home Hospital, Birmingham 
John A. Andrew Memorial Tuske- 
gee Institute 
Negro Baptist Hospital, Voeglin St., Selma 
Northside Hospital, Birmingham 
Sanitarium Oakwood Junior College, Huntsville 
Talladega College Hospital, Talladega 
Tuggle Institute Hospital, Birmingham 


Hospital, 


Virginia McCormick Hospital, A. and M. 
College, Normal 
ARIZONA 
Booker ‘T. Washington Hospital, Phoenix 
ARKANSAS 


Bush Memorial, Little Rock 

Circle of United Links, State Hospital for Ne- 
groes, Pine Bluff 

Fraternal Hospital, 815 W. oth St., Little Rock 

Jamison Hospital, Texarkana 

Lucy Memorial Hospital, 15th and §tate Sts., 
Pine Bluff 

Pythian Sanitarium, 
Springs 

Royal Circle of Friends Hospital, Hot Springs 

Woodmen of Union Hospital, Hot Springs 


3 Malvern Ave., Hot 


CALIFORNIA 
Dunbar Hospital, Occidental Blvd., near Temple, 
Los Angeles 
COLORADO 
National Sanitarium for Colored, Colorado 
Springs 


The Lincoln Sanitarium, Colorado Springs 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Carson’s Private Hospital, Washington 
Curtis’ Private Sanitarium, Washington 
Dowling’s Private Eye Hospital, Washington 
Freedmen’s Hospital, Washington 

‘ FLORIDA 
Blue Circle Hospital, Palatka 
Brewster Hospital, Jacksonville 
Christian Hospital, Miami 
City Hospital for Colored, Lakeland 
Clara Frye Hospital, Tampa 
McLeod Hospital of Bethune-Cookman College, 

Daytona 





Their names and locations follow: 


Mercy Hospital and Nurse Training School, 
Ocala 

Nurse Training Department A. and M. College, 
Tallahassee 

Pine Ridge Hospital, West Palm Beach 

Venzuella E. Small Hospital, 1611 Mitchell St., 


Tampa. 
GEORGIA 

Americus Colored Hospital, Americus 

Brookhaven Sanitarium, Rome 

Bruce Hospital, 826 8th St., Augusta 

Charity Hospital, Savannah 

Dunbar Hospital, 18514 Mitchell St., Atlanta 

Dwelle’s Sanitarium, Atlanta 

East Side Sanitarium, Savannah 

Fair Haven Hospital, Morris Brown Univer- 
sity, Atlanta 

Frederick and Strickland Hospital, Lake Park 
Road and South St., Valdosta 

Georgia Intirmary, Savannah 

Lamar Wing Hospital and Nurse ‘Training 
School, Augusta 

Lundy Colored Hospital, Macon 

McVicar Hospital, Spelman College, Atlanta 

Mercy Hospital, 30 Younge St., Atlanta 

The Statesboro Hospital, Statesboro 

W. A. Harris Memorial Hospital, 975 Hunter 
St., Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 
Evanston Sanitarium, 1818 Asbury 
Evanston 
Provident Hospital, Chicago 
The Home Sanitarium, Jacksonville 
The John T. Wilson Hospital, 34th St., and 
Rhodes Ave., Chicago 
Willis Hydro-Therapeutic Sanitarium, 4720 S. 
Parkway, Chicago. 
INDIANA 
McMitchell Sanitarium, Gary 
St. John Hospital, Gary 
Southern Sanitarium, Martinsville 
KANSAS 
Douglas Hospital and Teacher Training School, 
Kansas City 
Kansas Vocational School Hospital, Topeka 
Mitchell Hospital, Jeavenworth 


KENTUCKY 
Anderson Sanitarium, Somerset 
Booker T. Washington Hospital, Middlesboro 
Citizen’s National Hospital, Louisville 
Colored Annex Mercy Memorial Hospital, Paris 
King’s Daughters Hospital, Shelbyville 
Red Cross Sanitarium, Louisville 


Avenue, 
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LOUISIANA 
Charity Hospital, New Orleans 
Flint-Goodrich Hospital, New Orleans ‘ 
Southern University Hospital, Scotlandville 


MARYLAND 


Provident Hospital, Baltimore , 
Tuberculosis Hospital for Colored, Baltimore 


Victory Hospital, Baltimore 
MICHIGAN ] 
Dunbar Memorial Hospital, 212 Frederick 


Ave., Detroit ‘ 
Good Samaritan Hospital, Palmer and Baubien 
Sts., Detroit 
Mercy Hospital, 248 Winder St.} Detroit 
MISSISSIPPI : 
Afro-American Sons and Daughters Hospital, 
Yazoo City 
Colored Hospital, Lexington 
Dr. Miller’s Hospital, Yazoo City 
Nurse Training Dept., Alcorn College, Alcorn 
Plantation Hospital, Delta and Pine Land Com- 
pany, Scott 
Rosedale Colored Hospital, Rosedale 
The Dumas Infirmary, . Natchez 
MISSOURI 
City Hospital No. 2, Sedalia 
City Public Hospital for Colored, Garrison and 
Lawton Ave., St. Louis 
Colored Maternity Home and Infirmary, 2916 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis 
Kansas City Colored Hospital, Kansas City 
People’s Hospital, 3447 Pine St., St. Louis 
St. Louis City Hospital No. 2, St. Louis 
Wheatley Provident Hospital, Paseo and 18th 
Sts., Kansas City 
NEW JERSEY 
Kenney Memorial Hospital, 123 W. Kinney St., 
Newark 
Wright Sanitarium and Maternity Home, 768 
High St., Newark 
NEW MEXICO 
Hawkins Sanitarium, Box 252, Silver City 
NEW YORK 
Lincoln Hospital, Concorn Ave. and E. rqrst 
St., New York 
International Hospital, 2348 7th Ave., 
York City 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Blue Ridge Hospital, Asheville 
Colored Hospital and Sanitarium, Asheville 
County Hospital for Colored, Gastonia 
Good Samaritan Hospital, Charlotte 
Johnston County Hospital, Smithfield 
Leonard Hospital, Shaw University, Raleigh 
Lincoln Hospital, Durham 
N. B. Duke Memorial Orthopaedic Hospital, 
Gastonia 
Negro Community Hospital and Nurse Train- 
ing School, Wilmington 
Quality Hill Sanitarium, Monroe 
Richardson Memorial Hospital, Greensboro 
Rivera Clinic, Mt. Olive 
mh ee Hospital, St. Augustine School, Ra- 
eig! 
Slater Hospital, Winston-Salem 
Wilson Hospital, Wilson 
OHIO 
Alpha Hospital, Corner Long and 17th Sts., 
Columbus 
Colley Private Hospital, Cincinnati 
Dr. H. R. Hawkins’ Sanitarium, 627 E. Main 
St., Xenia 
Mercy Hospital and Nurse Training School, 
612 W. 6th St., Cincinnati 
Tawawa Hospital, Wilberforce 
OKLAHOMA 
Bryant Clinic, Tulsa 
City Hospital, Boley 
City Hospital for Colored, Muskogee 
Dr. Conrad’s Sanitarium, Guthrie 


New 








HOSPITALS AND NURSE TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Great Western Hospital, 225 E. 2nd St., Okla- 
homa City 

Hubbard Memorial Clinic, Tulsa 

Maurice Willows Hospital, Tulsa 

Park Sanitarium, Guthrie 

Wilson Sanitarium, Tulsa 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Frederick Douglas Memorial MHospital and 
Nurse Training School, Philadelphia : 

Mercy Hospital and School for Nurses, Phila- 


delphia 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Benedict College Hospital, Columbia 
Booker T.. Washington Hospital, Voorhees N. 
and I. School, Denmark 
Brewer Normal School Hospital, Greenwood 
Colored Hospital, Georgetown 
Colored Hospital and Nurse Training School, 
Charleston 


_ County Negro Hospital, Spartanburg 


Lee Hospital, Summerville 

Nurse Training Dept., State College, Orange- 
burg 

Palmetto Tuberculosis Sanitarium, Columbia 

Provident Hospital, Spartansburg 

St. Luke Hospital, Green Ave. and Jenkins St., 
Greenville : 

The Good Samaritan Hospital, Columbia 

Waverly Hospital, Columbia 

Workmen’s Benevolent Hospital, 

TENNESSEE 

Brookhaven Hospital, Jackson 

Collins Chapel Hospital, Memphis 

Colored Hospital, Conway 

Cottage Hospital, 1211 Cedar St., Nashville 

Kliza B. Wallace Memorial Hospital, Knox- 
ville College, Knoxville 

George W. Hubbard Hospital, Nashville 

Jane Terrell Baptist Hospital, 698 Williams 
Ave., Memphis 

Lynkrest Sanitarium, Bartlett 

Maury County Negro Hospital, Columbia 

McMillan Infirmary, 709 Cedar St., Nashville 

Mercy Hospital, Bristol 

Millie E. Hale Hospital, 523 7th Ave., Nashville 

Old Folks Home and Hospital, Memphis 

St. Anthony’s Hospital for Colored, Memphis 

The Home Infirmary, Clarksville 

Waldon Hospital, Chattanooga 


TEXAS 

Booker T. Washington Sanitarium, Ft. Worth 
Dr. Sheppard’s Sanitarium, 214 N. Wellington 

St., Marshall 
Houston Negro Hospital, Houston 
MeMillan® Sanitarium, Dallas 
Moore Sanitarium, 4050 Avenue N., Galveston 
Prairie View School Hospital, Prairie View - 
The Hubbard Sanitarium, Galveston 
The Standard Sanitarium Bath House, Marlin 


VIRGINIA 
Burrell-Memorial Hospital, Roanoke 
Dixie Hospital, Hampton 
Epps Memorial Hospital, Petersburg 
Loulie Taylor Letchér Memorial Hospital, St. 
Paul N. and I. School, Lawrenceville 
Piedmont Sanitarium, Richmond 
Richmond Hospital, Richmond 
St. Philips Hospital, Richmond 
The Sarah G. Jones Memorial Hospital and 
Nurse Training School, Richmond 
Tidewater Hospital, Norfolk 
Whittaker Memorial Hospital, Newport News 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Barnett Hospital, Huntington 
Harrison Hospital, Kimball 
Henrietta Dismukes Hospital, Kimball 
Lomax Sanitarium, Bluefield 
Mercer Hospital, Bluefield 
State Colored Tuberculosis Sanitarium, Denmar 


Greenville 


DIVISION LI 
TOWNS AND SETTLEMENTS 


Negro Towns and Settlements in the; governed entirely or almost entirely 

United States by Negroes. The names and locations 

There is a considerable number of] of these towns and twenty-two of 
towns and settlements populated and! these settlements follow: 





TOWNS 

Alabama: , Population 

Cedarlake, (2223 eS eS Miongan County i.e ee oe. ene 300 

Greenwood Village Lo So 2B bso sass Maconsa County acne nae = See aa 1,000 

IETOWSOnE CILY aie ene a eee el Calhoam Goud byaees eee eee ee 350 

Teoh See Se Se eee see Niobilem Count yrs ee ee a eee 1,500 

Shepherdsville) <2 -—=- = Ja see ee (Dallase County Mpa ea ae Soe eee 
Arkansas: 

iBiSCOGmS Se Se eee eee eo Pirate's Count ye ea 700 

HWdmondsonn eee. Lae Be SEAS Grittenden Gounty ae eee 300 

Gould =a ae ee Pincolay County@suas ea ee ee 

WicGhees ers Se ee Ae ZeWesham County seu a ee ee 

Kishiomasvi leas eee ee oe es eens cee oe eee eae eee 
California: 

ENE pe pear a a A a aS i SR a 

ENC Gynt) ee Se ea ee Mularem Countys ec ee ee Sree: 500 

LEGS) os See ee er Mresnon County wee ee A 

NACLORV il eum ease a oe Sane Bernardinom County, =o see 200 
Florida: 

itenoG: ot = 3 ee ee Se Oranges County as ss = a eee 200 

Me Wa IV LOIMRO Wide = seta era a palimeshbeachm Countyn ease) Sk ee 150 
Georgia: 

INNS Boos = 8 Se Suniter= Countys eo a2 an eee ea 

iGO Be tee eS eee eee Chatham County ye -s2-ce an an ee 200 

Gannonyilem=e= = eee an eee eee SPrOtp pe County wie = see eee LS eee 200 

Greenopia ie eee Mitchell County — ees ee ee 

IVECO, ee ee Rurkes County, oo ee ett See ee 
Illinois: 

TEGO IMA 2A = See ee ee ee SchuylermGounty, 22254 2-2 ee ee 3,000 

RGD ISM eee eran oe Cooks Con tyame > eae a oe eee ees 500 
Kansas: 

INTO RGKSI OES)  epaet ey 5 SES es ee ee Graham (County, S2225== soos ee seen oe 300 
Kentucky: 

Camps Nelson New ‘Zion? = =—-22- = 2 == Scott: Countyen -eaes- 22 ee ee 175 
Maryland: 

TESTES GIG) Nghe pst om a pes ey ee Prince George County 

ipivehiand: Geach: oocoe eee. ee ee eae eee Anne Arundel County 

IB SeMe WO Odie ts ee ea ee tn er ee ie Princes Georges Cotnty, == 264 —.ten=s seo 500 
Michigan: 

lew dite te oe soe ee toe tS Ss JoakeuC@ountys 92-2 >—-- 52 6.2 eee ee 150 

Niaribonole a wene eo <a ee eee ma eR SORE Oe Re Sos ene en 
Mississippi: 

SES OSC Mens ese ee see ee ManonmsCounty, —22---— 2-22-28 

MOuMde ay Olen eee ate ns See eee Bolivar County. feo io ee 700 

Nene @anineler ees te oe ne ee Bolivan County 22 one.) SS oe 700 

ERG HOV cee eee ey ins oe tte te a eee Bolivar County) =2oce 2 ee eee 150 

Jefferson Davis = .----.--.-------------=-----------------------------------=--- 100 
New Jerséy: 

GEO ALOW eee ee eee ee A eee Cumbetiand «County jeaesoseesenee eae 250 

PEL WIk LO WV A ee ee a Camden County iene eee eee eee 2,000 

Whitesboro, near Cape May —--------~-- ---------~-~-----~-------------------- 100 

SPUINCLOMM Teen ae ee ee Cumberland County =. 2-22 eee oe 200 
New Mexico: 

Blackdom  ____-_-.-----------.----------- ---------------------~-------------=--- 
New York: 

Sandy Ground __--------------------+--------------------~---------------------- 800 

Richmoude Borough sla = aaa aaa -- ------------~-~---~------------------ 

Sevan ISibine) peso eee eee ee, a) SS a ae 800 
North Carolina: 

Columbia Heights, suburb of Winston-Salem-----~-----~-~-~----~~----~--~--~---------- 

Method, near Raleigh —~.-.-----~-~--------- > -------~-~-~-------~------------------- 

Oberlin, suburb of Raleigh =-=-------_--__ _----------~-~--------------------------- 
Ohio: 

Herrera ae ote eee 8 Se eS SS a Mraimiclinu GOUUty sees = =e a= ee ee ene ae 
Oklahoma: 

ole meee sate”. Seiee ere aoe Okruskee” Countyee= sane ease aaseneooe 3,000 


Bookertee ____---------__----------------~--------------------------------------- 
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Oklahoma: (Continued) Population 
Gray SOi pane ee sei oe ee en OkmulgeesCounty 52. = 2-2 eee ee 4iI 
Waneston’ S22 Sse a BS Boga "County nn et eee ee 339 
Ipim age. ee eta eee ee eee et Seminole: County, 222 5=-5-"seeee ee 200 
GEER Eb ie ated OARS len, SCR otra Ek ae Selene ann nite Wipes nee LAE Fee Sy A A ee 100 
POLtEL Po Ne See See ee ae ee ee Wagoner? County, 4-4 e228 eee 637 
Redbird, 2202.2S— Wagotier County. 223-2. 2k ee 500 
Rienticsvillew sean saan an ee eee ee Mcelntosh, (County. ee a eee 411 
Matte eee ee Muskogee” County 222 - eo 352 
Ratume sees. soe ete were SE Ory lee Carter ‘County =252225-2 shee sess 200 
Tullahassee —~__- Wagoner ‘County 224s 20s eee ee 350 
Wiennoness= 20. Stnen eh eee So ee Mcintosh s Gowtity,. 5-5 ee eee 150 

South Carolina: 

Booker Washington Heights, near Columbia_-Richland County ~-__-----------_______ 

Tennessee: ! 
lovtense je tone eS ee eo oe oa DES Dickinson, County,-- 2 ao= se = 
New Bedford, near Chattanooga ~-_____-__ Eamilton County oe eee 

Texas: 

PAT Seeteteee one leet oe Se aa ee GCherokeer County: =e 2. oe 
Bookengenes2 oon. Sk SR eo ob sRed River. County» a1 ane ae eee 
Independence: Heights 2223220 Ses TROUSEG Nt (COU bys ae en eee ee ree ee 
iKendletonwis: i Sia sae oes Sel ek Colorado i Connty = aes. nea ee 
JUD GH ils cece Le a easy Lene ee: ape BP es Dallas, County) osneen ene a ee 
Oldham we eee ene a ee Houston: County. a) = ne oe eee 300 
RoOberiS Pees ee a ne i Ot Se en Ep ee eC 
Winiome Cre ype eee cee ae en he ES Peers A eee PRO ee a 
Virginia: 
DoS aG EN h ee eee EEA is i epee te eas ee ee a Pittsylvania (County; == == ee eee 200 
Coardtown ws sone eee er Se ee ee ACCOMaG COUN E ys roe see ee ee 400 
ares Valleys enc eaten 2 eee Northampton ‘County “<“lees Sees 500 
OW ceatenGrov crys ne sae te es Bae eee meee Norfolk (County 22s ee eee 
GItCHStO wie ee a ee aa a Ne Norfolk: ‘County Sele ee ee ee 
IESE Tyme ese cee Ra a Sy oe Se Sl NorfolkiCountywes = =e a ee 
West Virginia: 
Pustittite yes eae mas eS eee ee ee See ‘Kanawha ‘Gounty,os: Saeee ee eee 600 
SETTLEMENTS 
Alabama: 
Bald wintmMarnist eee ness ones ee ee Macon s' County 4222 53k Ae oe Ue 
BX) eX) ls, Se era ae cee Nel Re ee Oe allapoosa -County ye cos ee 200 
IMO att met ease ee remem ans pe eden Bib by Cott ya ee ee ee 
Southern Improvement Company Settlement__Macon County Ber eae pee peer ee 

Arkansas: 

Peace = == ee Se ess Se eee Cleveland County =-— ee Seen eee ae 

Colorado: 

Weacheld erase seas ee ee eee Wiald' County.) =.= ee ee ee 

Indiana: 

Ipassettenettioment === — 2 a= 2 sees oe Howard, County ye ee a 
Cabin’ Creek Settlement 2.--5 5) Randolpin, Codnty ae 2a oe eee eae 
Greenville Settlement: -.0-. Randolph. County 72.2 come oe ee ee 
WosteCreekcy Settlement: = ees 8 See? Fak Vigo "County, oe eee oan et ee 
opernts: Settlement wane e te ne a ‘Efamriltor™ County seen = meee een Dene 
Wieavert eSettlement a ie Use aN Grant: ‘County S22 eer ow a eT 

Michigan: 

@alvaneel owns hipra= seas eee Scene ae Cass County see 22 ee eee eee 800 

Mississippi: 

Wes Vclentey ee =- se Seoeee eee sae 1 ee re 800 
(Giiamah ers wee ae toe oe wane nena area PoP Bolivar “County 2 aaae an eee ene 
EMETICa) Mane et  a ae oe ee een Ee Coahoinay County eee een nn 

Nebraska: 

Brownlee pans Jo a ee ee a= has wee eens RTE Cherry County Sas ee 

New Jersey : 

Siro we meh 1" ies ea tee ee er es Camden: (Countyae 2 = amen 1,250 

Ohio: 

Wo ney meen LER ee 2 ne eee ene ae Diake® County 422 oe eae is eee 200 
IMichnityr eps 72 24 a3 Se ees Yee ee ie Jefferson® ‘County Wola seen ere 
Randolph a: s=se-s-0 Ue eS Sree Metcerh County: 2-28: al saison 
Wilberforce®, 222 sn sna an ean eee Greene:Gountya oc eee ee 300 


DIVISION LII 
SOCIAL SERVICE CENTERS FOR NEGROES 


Annapolis, Md. 
Community House, Asbury M. E. Church 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Herndon Community Center and Day Nur- 
sery, 44%4 Dover St. 
Institutional Church for the Colored People 
of Atlanta, Courtland and Houston Sts. 
Neighborhood. Union, Morehouse College. 
Auburn, N. Y. 
Booker T. Washington Colored Community 
Center, 24 Chapman Ave. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Bethlehem House 
Baltimore, Md. 
Colored Children’s 
settlement activities), 
Community House Sharp St. 
Beloit, Wis. 
Community Center, St. Paul Ave. 
Birmingham, Ala. | 
Bethlehem House. 
Boston, Mass. 
Harriet Tubman House, 25 Holyoke St. 
Park Memorial (Social work with colored 
people under a special committee), Berkley and 
Appleton Sts. 
Robert Gould Shaw House, 6 Hammond St. 
St. Augustine and St. Martin’s Mission, 
Lenox St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lincoln Settlement, 105 Fleet Place 
Mission House for Colored People, 449 Hud- 
son Ave. 
Buffalo, IN. Y. 
Friendship Home, 300 Jefferson Ave. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Mattie V. Lee Home, Donally St. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Bethlehem House. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Louise Training School for Boys, 6130 Ada 


Day Nursery (with 
923 Druid Hill Ave. 
M. E. Church. 


St. 
Phyllis Wheatley Home, 5128 S. Michigan 


Blvd. 


Olivet Baptist Church (Institutional). 31st 

St. and South Parkway. 

Working Girls’ Home, 3015 Prairie. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Christian Community Center, 2712 Scovil 


Ave. 
Cleveland Community Center, 2352 East goth 
St 


2239 East 38th 
East 


eee enced Association, 
Phyllis Wheatley Association, 
St. and Central Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Michael H. Shoemaker Health and Welfare 
Center, 667 West Fourth St. 
Washington Terrace Model 
Chapel. St. and Central Ave. 
Dallas, Texas 
Community Center of Boynton M. E. Church. 


4oth 


Community, 


Homemakers Community Center, State St. 
and Washington Ave. 

Dayton, Ohio , 
Colored Women’s Industrial Union 


Linden Community Center. 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Colored Community Service Center, 13th and 
Crocker Sts. 

Detroit, Mich, 
Community Center ed Day Nursery, 553 
Columbia St. 


East Orange, N. J 


East Orange Social Settlement, 374 Main 
St. 
Erie, Pa. 


Booker T. Washington Center 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Mt. Gilead Baptist Church (Institutiona:). 
Gary, Ind. 
John Stewart Memorial Settlement House, 
15th Ave. and Massachusetts St. 
Germantown, Pa. 
Penn Club for Boys, 34 School Lane 
Phyllis Wheatley Recreation Center, Haines 
and Morton Sts. 
Greenville, S. C. 
an Phyllis Wheatley Center, Broad and Gas 
ts. 
Hampton, Va. 
Loos Street Social Settlement, 320 Locust 
t. 
Houston, Texas 
Bethlehem Neighborhood House. 
Social Service Center, 411% Milam St. 


Victory Community Center, 714% Prairie 
Ave. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Flanner House, 802-814 Northwest St. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
The Colored Institutional Church. 
Jamaica, N. Y. 
Dunbar Community Center. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Garrison Square Field House, 4th St. 
and Forest Ave. 
Keokuk, Iowa 
Young Women’s Christian Industrial Mission, 
1324 Main St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sojourner Truth Industrial Home for Young 
Women, 1119 Adams St. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Booker T. Washington Community Center, 
834 Magazine St. 
The Presbyterian Colored Mission, 644 Pres- 
ton St. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Industrial Settlement House, 366 S. Driver 
ite 
Plymouth Community House, 762 Walker 
Ave. 


Memphis Community Center, 546 Beale Ave. 

Middletown, Ohio 
Colored Community Center. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Phyllis Wheatley House, 
Aves. 

Nashville, Tenn. 
Bethlehem House, Tenth Ave. and Cedar St. 

Newark, N. J. 

Friendly Neighborhood House, 206 W.. Kin- 
ney St. 

New Orleans, La. 
Colored Working Girls’ 
St 
Christian Social and Community Center, 
hinds 3st, ; 

New York, N.Y. 

Club Carolina (Working Girls’ Home), 
Wee re7 tists 

Columbus Hill Community Center, - 224 W. 
63rd St. 

Katie Ferguson House,, 162, W. 130th St. 
Lincoln’ House, (Colored “Peoples: ‘Branch ‘of 
Henry Street Settlement). 


8th and Aldrich 


Home, 223 Liberty 


2132 


262 


\ 





Urban League, 3032 S, Wabash Ave. 
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‘he New York Colored Missions, 225-227 W. Chicago, Ill. 
goth St. 


St. Cyprian’s, 175-177 W. 63rd St. 

St. John’s Working Girls’ Home, 132 W. 

r31st St. : 3 

St. Phillip’s Parish House, 218 W. 133rd St. 

Utopia Neighborhood Club, 170 W. 130th St. 
Omaha, Neb. 

Negro Social Settlement, 2915 R. St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chapel of St. Simon the Cyrenian, 22nd and 

Reed Sts. : 

ea Ward Settlement House, 922 Locust 

t 


Mt. Olivet Community Center,’ 42nd and 
Wallace Sts. 

Phyllis Wheatley Social Center, 1024 Lom- 
bard St. 

Bt Gabriel’s P, E. Mission, 3629 Market 
t 


St. Martin’s Guild, P. E. Chapel of St. 
Michael and All Angels. Wallace below 43rd 


te 

St. Mary’s P. E. Mission, Bainbridge below 

19th St. 

The Star Center, 725-729 Lombard St. 

The Whittier Center, 2133 Oxford St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Morgan Community Center, 5 Fullerton St. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

cues Community Center, 69 Catherine 


‘Bs 

Richmond, Ind. 
J. M. Townsend Recreation Community Ser- 
vice, 18 N. sth St. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Mound City Social Settlement, 2343 Ran- 
dolph St. 
United Missions Social Settlement, 1413 
Lucas St. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Christian Community Center, 603 W. Cen- 
tral Ave. 
Springfield, Mass. 
St. John’s Congregational Church (Institu- 
tional) Terre Haute, Ind, 
Phyllis Wheatley Home, 458 S. 16th St. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Working Girls’ Home, 533-535 Dorr St. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Delmar Thomas Garrett Settlement. 
‘Winston-Salem, N. C, 
Bethlehem House, 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Booker T. Washington Settlement, 962 Fed- 
eral St. 


National Urban League for Social 
Service Among Negroes 
1133 Broadway, New York City 
Location Affiliated Branches 

Albany, N. Y. 

Interracial Council, 51-53 Chapel St. 
Akron, Ohio 

Association for Colored Community Work, 

193 Perkins St. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Urban League, 239 Auburn Ave., N. E. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Urban League, 521 McMechen St. 
Boston, Mass. 

Urban League, 119 Camden St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 

Urban League, 105 Fleet Place 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Urban League, 357 William St. 
Canton, Ohio 

Urban League, 819 Liberty St., S. E, 





Cincinnati, Ohio ‘ 
Negro Civic Welfare Committee, 1041 Cutter 
St. 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Negro Welfare Association, 
St 

Columbus, Ohio 
Urban League, 681 E. Long St. 

Detroit, Mich. ’ 

Urban League, 606 Venor Highway, E. 

Englewood, N. J. 
radewe for Social Service Among Colored 
People, Social Service Federation 

Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Wheatley Social Center, 421 

Hartford, Conn. 

Women’s League, Inc., 22 Avon St. 

Jacksonville, Fla. : 

Negro Welfare League, 709 Broad St. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
City Urban League, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Urban League, 2504 Central Ave. 

Louisville, Ky. 

Urban League, 606 W. Walnut St. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
Urban League, 631 Vliet St. 

Minneapolis, Minn. ‘ 
Urban League, 424 Second Ave., South 

Newark, N. J. 

Urban League, 57 W. Market St. 

New London, Conn. 

Negro Welfare Council, 39 Tilley St. 

New York City 
Urban League, 202 W. 136th St. 

Omaha, Neb. 
Urban League, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Armstrong Association, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Urban League, 806 Wylie Ave. 

Plainfield, N. J. 
Urban League, 741 Webster Place 

Richmond, Va. 

Urban League, 2 W. Marshall St. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Urban League, 615 N. Jefferson Ave. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Urban League, 419 Wabasha St. 

Seattle, Wash. 

South Norwalk, Conn. 

Urban League 
Urban League, 

Springfield, Ill. 
Urban League, 1530 E. Capitol St. 

Springfield, Mass. 
Se Community League, Inc., 643 Union 

t. 

Tampa, Fla. 
Urban League, 1602 Pierce St. 

Toledo; Ohio 
Frederick Douglas 
16 North Tenth St. 

Warren, Ohio 
Urban League, 715 E. Market St. 

Waterbury, Conn. 

Pearl Street Community Center, 81 


St. 
Westfield, N. J. 
Urban League, 417 W. Broad St. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Welfare League for Colored People 
65 Grove St. 
Worcester, Mass. 
aga Council, Y. W. C. A., 6 Chatham 
t. 


2554 E. 4oth 


Douglas Ave. 


1731 Lydia Ave. 


toro N. 24th St. 


1434 Lombard St. 


1712-24th Ave. 


Community Association, 


Pearl 


DIVISION LIII 
NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 


In 1863, there were only two news- 
papers in the United States pub- 
lished by colored persons. The first 
Negro newspaper published in the 
South, The Colored American, began 
publication at Augusta, Georgia, the 
first week in October, 1865, J. T. Shuf- 
tin was editor. 

Only one of the Negro periodicals 
now being published, The Christiar. 
Recorder, was established before 1865. 

(There are now some 250 periodicals 
published by or for Negroes. 

Monthlies, Bi-Monthlies and Quarterlies 
Abbott’s Monthly, R. S. Abbott, 3435 Indiana 

Ave., Chicago 


A. M. E. Review, J. G. Robinson, 617 S. 19th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Colored Embalmer, R. R. Reed, 3201 S33 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Home Mission College Review, Benjamin — 


Brawley, Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. 

Howard Medical News, Kelly Miller, Jr., 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 

Journal National Medical Association, Quar., 
J. A. Kenney, 134 Kinney St., Newark, N. J. 

Morehouse Journal of Science, B. T. Harvey, 
Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga. 

National Association Notes, Mo. Organ Na- 
tional Association Colored Women’s Clubs, 
Mrs. Minnie Scott, 1114 O. St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Negro American, 608% E. Commerce St., San 
Antonio, Texas. 

Opportunity, E. A. Carter, 1133 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Pullman Porters’ Review, Z. Withers, 214 
Pullman Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Quarterly Review, A. M. E. Z., W. O. Car- 
rington, 17 Winyah Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Southern Workman, Hampton Institute, Hamp- 
ton, Va. 

The Bronzeman, C. W. Crews, 418 E. 47th 
St., Chicago. 

The Colored Churchman, Episcopal, 923 Gaines 
St., Little Rock. 

The Crisis, W. E. B. DuBois, 69 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Young Allenite, A. M. E., Ira T,. Bryant, Cor. 
8th and Lea Aves., Nashville, Tenn. 

Weeklies 
ALABAMA 

Baptist Leader, J. D. Kent; 1321 Third Ave., 
Birmingham 

Birmingham Eagle, G. T. Buford; 323 N. 15th 
St., Birmingham 

Birmingham Mouth-Piece, J. E. Love; 1630 4th 
Ave., N. Birmingham 

Birmingham Reporter, O. W. Adams; Colored 
Masonic Temple, Birmingham 

Birmingham Truth, G. Talliferro; 310 N. 18th 
St., Birmingham 

Birmingham World, W. A. Scott; 
Ave., Birmingham 

Mobile Sun, R. H. Perry; 511 State St., Mobile 

Mobile Weekly Advocate, J. R. Knox; 558 St. 
Francis St., Mobile 

Mobile Weekly Press-Forum, J. W. McConico; 
St. Francis St., Mobile 


1625 4th 








The Tuskegee Messenger, G. Lake Imes; Tus- © 
kegee Institute, Ala. 
ARIZONA 
Arizona Times, Lewis Washington; Tucson 
Inter-State Review, E. J. Richardson; Tucson 
Phoenix Tribune, A. R. Smith; Box 1052, 


Phoenix 
ARKANSAS 

Arkansas Survey, P. L. Dorman; 905 Broad- 
way, Little Rock 

Arkansas Times, T. J. Price; 
St., Little Rock 

Hot Springs’ Echo, E. S. Lockhart; 405 Mal- 
vern Ave., Hot Springs 

Inter-State Reporter, H. W. Holloway; Helena 

W. O. U. Messenger, L. S. Overall; W. O. U. 
Bldg., Hot Springs 

Vanguard, Baptist, S. P. Nelson; 
Baptist .College, Little Rock 

CALIFORNIA 

California Eagle, J. A. Bass; 847 Central Ave., 
Los Angeles 

California Voice, E. A. Daly; 2624 San Pablo 
Ave., Oakland 

New Age Dispatch, F. M. Roberts; 4200 Central 
Ave., Los Angeles 

Pacific Defender, F. C. Williams; 3728 Central 


704% W. gth 


Arkansas 


Ave., Los Angeles 
COLORADO 

Colorado Statesman, J. D. D, Rivers; 1824 
Curtis St., Denver 

Denver Star, G. G. Ross; 1026 19th St., 
Denver 

Western Jdeal, M. O. Seymour; Box 843, 
Pueblo 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Odd Fellows Journal of G. U. O. of O. F., H. 
P. Slaughter; 1344 U. St., N. W., Washington 

Washington Eagle, R. Nelson; 930 U. St., N. 
W., Washington. 

Washington Sentinel, Col. West Hamilton, 1353 
U. St, N. W., Washington 

Washington Tribune, Washington Tribune Pub- 
lishing Company; 920 U. St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 

Washington World, The World Newspaper Com- 
pany, 1232 U. St., N. W., Washington 

FLORIDA 
Beacon Light, J. B. Henderson; Ocala 


Colored Citizen, F. E. Washington; 203 S. 
Baylen St., Pensacola 
Florida Sentinel, Blythe Andrews; Box 2527, 


Jacksonville 
Miami ‘Times, 3rd St., Near 8th, Miami 
Tampa Bulletin, M. D. Potter; 1416 Orange 


St., Tampa 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta Independent, B. J. Davis; 413 Odd 
Fellows Bldg., Atlanta 
Atlanta Post, E. I. Collier; 138% Auburn 


Ave., Atlanta 

Atlanta World, W. A. Scott; 210 Auburn Ave., 
Atlanta 

Columbus Times, J. A. Clark; Columbus 

Columbus World, W. A. Scott; 500% Ninth 
St., Columbus 

Georgia Baptist, L. S. Pinkston; 239 Auburn 
Ave., Atlanta 

Rome Enterprise, A. T. Atwater; 522% Broad 
St., Rome 

Savannah Tribune, Sol. C. Johnson, 
Broad St., Savannah 

Savannah Journal, Savannah Journal Publish- 
ing Company, 509% Broad St., Savannah 


1900 W. 
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Supreme Circle News, B. T. Cooper; Albany 
S. C. of Benevolence, J. H. Watson; Albany 
Weekly News, C. J. David; Columbus 
ILLINOIS 
Advance Citizen, H. T. Bowman; 
.. Washington St., Springfield 
Broad Ax, J. F. Taylor, 5206 S. Elizaveth St., 
Chicago : ; 
Chicago Defender, R. S. Abbott; 3435 Indiana 
Ave., Chicago 
Chicago Whip, J. D. Bibb; 37th and State Sts., 
Chicago 
Modern Farmer, Leon R. Harris; Vincennes 
Hotel, Chicago 
Royal Messenger, 
Friends, 3517 Indiana Ave., Chicago 
Searchlight, B. W. Fitts; 3153 S. State St., 
Chicago 


LOLS sk, 


State St., Chicago 


“The World, J. Tipper; 3611 Indiana Ave., 
Chicago 
INDIANA 
Commonwealth, George A. LaVola; 1709 Broad- 
way, Gary 


Gary American, C. Townsend; 7 E. 19th Ave., 
Gary ‘ 
Gary Sun, H. Bagby; 2009 Broadway, Gary 
Indianapolis Recorder, M. C. Stewart; 219 In- 
._. diana Ave., Indianapolis 
Indianapolis World, Mrs. A. E. Manning; 152%4 
__ Court St., Indianapolis 
‘Richmond Blade, R. Harris; 240 
Bidg., Richmond 
IOWA 
“Iowa State Bystander, J. B. Morris; 612 Mul- 
berry St., Des Moines 
KANSAS 
Kansas City Advocate, T. Kennedy; 608 N. 
‘6th St., Kansas City 
Negro Star, H. T. Sims; 1241 Wabash Ave., 
Wichita 
.Topeka Plaindealer, Thelma 
1129 Kansas Ave., Topeka 
Western Christian Recorder, J. D. Barksdale; 
1954 N. 6th St., Kansas City 
Wyandotte Echo, I. F. Bradley; 606 N. 6th 
St., Kansas City. 


KENTUCKY 

American Baptist, W. H. Steward; 443 S. oth 

- $t., Louisville 

Cadiz Informer, Bapt., S. C. McRidley; Cadiz 

Kentucky Reporter, R. T. Berry; 932 Walnut 
St., Louisville 

Louisville Leader, I. W. Cole; 422 S. 6th Dts, 
Louisville 

Louisville News, W. Warley; 6th and Walnut 
Sts., Louisville 


LOUISIANA 

Hace Messenger, J. B. Lafargue; Alexan- 
ria 

_Eagle Dispatch, W. S. Boswell; 864 S. 13th 
St., Baton Rouge 

Louisiana Weekly, L. A. Webb; 535 S. Ram- 

"part St., New Orleans 

National Negro Voice, R. A. Flynn; 617 Bien- 
ville St., New Orleans 

Shreveport Afro-American, A, J. White; Room 
24, Calanthean Bldg., Shreveport 

Shreve ort Sun, M. L., Collins; 86314 Texas 
Ave., Shreveport 

‘Southwestern Christian Advocate, M. E., A, P. 
Shaw; 631 Baronne St., New Orleans. 

MARYLAND 

Afro-American, J. H. Murphy, Jr., 628 N. 

' Eutaw St., Baltimore 

Herald and Commonwealth, W. TT. Andrews; 
1422 Druid Hill Ave., Baltimore 


Colonial 


Chiles Taylor; 


Organ Supreme Circle of. 


The Chicago Bee, Anthony Overton; 360209: 





{ MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston Chronicle, Boston Chronicle Publishing 
Company, 794 Tremont St., Boston 
Guardian, W. M. Trotter; 56 Pemberton Square, 


Boston 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit Independent, Detroit Independent Pub- 
lishing Company; 2339 St. Antoine St., Detroit 
Detroit Peoples’ News, Beulah Young; 4326 
Milford Ave., Detroit 
Detroit Telegram, 607 E. Adams St., Detroit 
Lansing Eye Opener, Wm. C. McGee; 834 Wil- 
liams St., Lansing. 
Tke Owl, H. C. Patton; 576 Beacon St., Detroit 


MINNESOTA 
Northwest Monitor, William Helm; 2435 sth 
Ave., S. Minneapolis and St. Paul 
St. Paul Echo, Earl Wilkins; 614 Court St., 
St. Paul 
Twin City Herald, J. E. Perry; 243 4th Ave., 


Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI 
Southern Register, M. L. Rogers; 
Amite St., Jackson 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City American, Kansas City American 
Publishing Company, 1509 E. 18th St., Kan- 


108 East 


sas City 

Kansas City Call, C. A. Franklin; 17s Es 
18th St., Kansas City 

Mission Herald, J. E. East; 701 S. roth Ses 


Philadelphia 

St. Louis American, St. Louis American Pub- 
lishing Company, 11 N. Jefferson Ave.) St. 
Louis 

St. Louis Argus, J. E. Mitchell; 2312 Market 
St; St. Louis 

United World, E. N. Bryant; 2220 Market 
St., St. Louis 

NEBRASKA 

Monitor, J. A. Williams; Box 1204, Omaha 

Omaha Guide, H. J. Ford; 2124 N. 24th St., 
Omaha 

NEW JERSEY 

Echo, W. E. Rock; 145 Beach St., Red Bank 

New Jersey Spokesman, W. B. Adams; 640 
Locust St., Camden 

Newark Herald, F. R. Clark; 145 W. Market 
St., Newark 

NEW MEXICO 
Southwest Review, S. W. Henry; Albuquerque 
NEW YORK 

Amsterdam News, W. M. Kelley; 
Ave., New York City 

Buffalo American, J. L. 
St., Buffalo 

Buffalo Progressive Herald, Z. A, Alexander; 
225 Clinton St., Buffalo 

Empire State Gazette, Empire State Gazette 
Publishing Company, 162 South St., Jamaica 

Interstate Tattler, Geraldine Dismond; 2268 7th 
Ave., New York City 

Liberator, Cyril Briggs, 
York City 

Negro World, Marcus Garvey; 335 Lenox Ave., 
New York City 

New York Age, F. R. Moore; 230 W. 135th St., 
New York City 

New York News, G. W. Harris; 2294 7th Ave., 
New York City 

NORTH CAROLINA ' 

Afro-American Presbyterian, Presby. Eee Le 
McCrorey, Charlotte 

Asheville Enterprise, J. D. Carr; 44 S. Market 
St., Asheville 

Carolina Post, H. Houston; 317 S. Caldwell 
St., Charlotte 

Carolina ;Times, Carolina ‘Times Publishing 
Company; 117 Peabody St., Raleigh 


2293 7th 


Murray; 156 Clinton 


799 Broadway, New 


NEWSPAPERS 


Carolina Tribune, 115 E. Harget St., Raleigh 

Progressive Messenger; R. H. Harris, Charlotte 

Sanford Enterprise, C. Heck; Sanford 

Star of Zion, A. M. E. Z., W. H. Davenport; 
Box 117, Charlotte 

Union Reformer, Leonard Bldg., Shaw Univ., 


Raleigh ° 

Winston-Salem News, W. W. Rowork: Winston- 
Salem 

OHIO 

Cincinnati Bulletin, C. Lindell; 909 W. 7th St. 
Cincinnati 

Cleveland Call and Post, E. E. Cheeks; 2319 
E. ssth St., Cleveland 

Cleveland Gazette, H. C. Smith; 226 W. 
Superior Ave., Cleveland 


Columbus Recorder, E. B. Henderson; 181 N. 


21st St., Columbus 
Dayton Forum, J. H. Rives; 428 W.. 5th St., 
Dayton 


Observer, E. E. Edwards; 351 Woodland Ave., 


Toledo 
Toledo Sentinel, L. Wainwright; Toledo 


Torch, P. R. Simpson; 237 North Ave., Youngs- 


town 
Union, W. P. Dabney; 412 McAllister St., 
Cincinnati 


OKLAHOMA 
Black Dispatch, R. Dungee; 
Oklahoma City 


225 Stiles St., 


Muskogee Cimeter, W. H. Twine; Muskogee | 

Muskogee Lantern, Suite 310 Grand Bldg. 
Muskogee 

Oklahoma Eagle, Theo. Baughman; 117 N. 
Greenwood St., Tulsa 


Weekly Progress, D. M. Delaney, 222 Elgin 


Ave., Muskogee 


OREGON 
Advocate, Beatrice H. Canady; Suite 312 Ma- 
cleay Bldg., Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Christian Recorder, A. M. E., R. R. Wright, 
Jr., 1230 S. roth St., Philadelphia 


Christian Review, R. W. Goff; 
St., Philadelphia 

Philadelphia Independent, A. W. Lynch; roth 
and Pemberton Sts., Philadelphia 


1428 Lombard 


Philadelphia Tribune, E. W. Rhodes; 526 S. 
16th St., Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh Courier, Robert LI. Vann; 2628 
Centre Ave., Pittsburgh 


Public Journal, A. W. Lynch; 
St., Philadelphia 
Spokesman, J. N. McQuingley, Jr., 
St., Philadelphia 
RHODE ISLAND 


7519 Lombard 
1906 South 


Advance, Advance Publishing Company; 157 
Walden St., Providence 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston Messenger, Orphan Society; 20 


Franklin St., Charleston 

Palmetto Leader, G. H. Hampton; 1310 Assem- 
bly St., Columbia 

People’s Recorder, H. E. Taylor; 2104 Gervais 
St., Columbia 

Rockhill Messenger, C. P. T. White; Rockhill 


TENNESSEE 

Baptist Review, H. A. Boyd; 
Nashville 

Chattanooga Tribune, ‘‘Doc’’ Jones; Chattanooga 

Christian Index, C. M. E., G. E. Parker; Jack- 
son 

Colored Cumberland, Cumberland Presb., J. M. 
W. Dashong; Milan 

East Tennessee News, W. L. Porter; 202 KE. 
Vine St., Knoxville 

Knoxville Herald, J. G. Patterson; 221 2. 
Vine St., Knoxville 

Memphis Triangle, T. J. Jones; 212 Hernando 
St., Memphis 


523 2nd Ave., 


_ Nashyille 
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Murfreesboro Union, Mary E. Vaughn; 
freesboro 

Nashville Clarion, E. W. D. Isaacs; 409 Gay 
St., Nashville 

Globe, Nashville Globe Publishing 
Company, 447 4th Ave., Nashville 

National Baptist Union Review, National Bap- 
tist Pub. Board; 523 2nd Ave., Nashville 

National Baptist Voice, R. C. Barbour; 412 
4th Ave., Nashville 

Southern Christian Recorder, A. M. E., 
Allen; 8th and Lea Aves., Nashville 

Tri-State Tribune, W. A. Dunham; 368 Beale 
Ave., Memphis 


GW: 


TEXAS 
Calvert Bugle, T. E. Tolan; 419 N. Main St., 
Calvert 
City Times, W. H. Noble, Jr.; Galveston 
Dallas Gazette, Dallas Gazette Publishing Com- 
pany; 2619 Bryant St., Dallas 
Ft. Worth Light, H. M. McCoy, Ft. Worth 
Ft. Worth People’s Contender, The People’s 


Contender Publishing Company; 1205 Mis- 
souri Ave., Ft. Worth. 

Galveston Banner, W. H. Wilson; 2513% 
Market St., Galveston 


Galveston New Idea, D. T. Shelton; 2609 Ave. 
L., Galveston 


- Gate City Bulletin, Owens Publishing Company; 


Denison 
Houston Defender, H. P. Carter; Odd Fel- 
lows Hall, Houston 


Houston Informer and The Texas Freeman, 
J. Alston Atkins; 409-11 Smith St., Houston 
Houston Observer, Ll. A. Gilmore; 419% Milan 


St., Houston 
J. M. Burr; 409% Milan 


Houston Sentinel, 
St., Houston 

Industrial Era, O. Kirkland; Beaumont 

People’s I Opener, U. S. Tyler; 208 Vittita 
St., San Antonio 

Port Arthur Herald, 406 W. 7th St., 
Arthur 

San Antonio Inquirer, G. U. Bouldin; 503 E. 
Commerce St., San Antonio 

Sentinel, J. T. Walton; 606 E. Commerce St., 
San Antonio 


Port 


VIRGINIA 

Charlottesville Messenger, J. G. Shelton; 275 
W. Main St., Charlottesville 

Citizens Advocate, 600 EK. Bute St., Norfolk 

Newport News Star, J. T. Newsome; 511 25th 
St., Newport News 

Norfolk Journal and Guide, P. B. Young; 719 
E. Olney Road, Norfolk 

Richmond Planet, ie Mitchell, Jr., yt N. 4th 
Sites Richmond 

St. Luke Herald, Mrs. M. IL. Walker, St. 
Luke’s Office Bldg., Richmond 

Staunton Tribune, W. C. Brown, P. O. Box 
421, Staunton 


Virginia News Herald, W. W. Anderson, 
Lynchburg 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle Enterprise, W. H. Wilson; 2401 E. 
Howell St., Seattle 


WEST VIRGINIA 
McDowell Times, M. T. Whittico; Keystone 
Pioneer Press, J. R. Clifford, Martinsburg 
West Virginia Clarion, S. R. Anderson, Blue- 
field 
Wheeling Advocate, H. E. Thompson, 
Chapline St., Wheeling. 
WISCONSIN 
Wisconsin Enterprise Blade, J. Anthony Josey; 
626 Walnut St., Milwaukee 
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CANADA 


Dawn of Tomorrow, J. F. Jenkins; 95 Glen- 
wood Ave., London, Ontario 


NEWS AGENCIES 
A. M. E. Church Bureau of Information, 617 
S. 19th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Associated Negro Press, C. A. Barnett; 3423 
Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Capitol News Service, R. Pelham; toth and 
Uy sts; Nag W., Washington, D. C. 


Colored Syndicated Press Bureau, James Rus- 
So 1430 Corcoran St., Washington, 


Crusader News Service, Cyrill 
Broadway, New York City 


Hampton Institute Press Service, Hampton, Va. 


Kelley Feature News Service, W. Kelley, 2289 
7th Ave., New York City 


National Negro Publicity Bureau, 723 Florida 
Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C., 


Premier News Service, M. Kendrick; 2260 6th 
St., N. W., Washington; D. C. 


Preston News Service, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Tuskegee Institute Press Service, Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Ala. 


Briggs; 799 


LUI NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 


SOME NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED IN 
THE BRITISH WEST INDIES 


Antigua Magnet, Harold T. Wilson; St. John’s 
Antigua. 

Barbados Advocate, C. A. L. Gale; Bridgetown 

Barbados Herald, Clennell W. Wickham, Bridge- 
town Barbados * 

The Belize Independent, Hubert H. Cain; Be- 
lize, British Honduras 

The Caribbean Trawler, J. Matthew Sebastian; 
St. Kitts 

The Dominica Tribune, J. R. Ralph Casimir; 
Roseau, Dominica 


The Echo, The Victory Printery; Hamilton, 
Bermuda 

The Investigator, Arthur Glasgow; Kingstown, 
Jamaica 


The Labour Leader, Wm. H. Bishop; Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad 

The New Daily Chronicle, Albert R. F. Webber; 
Georgetown, British Guiana 

The Tribune, Henry A. Britton; Georgetown, 
Demerara, British Guiana 

The Union Messenger, J. Matthew Seastain; 
Basseterre, St. Kitts. 

The Voice of St. Lucia, George S. E. Gordon; 
Castries, St. Lucia 

The West Indian, T. Albert Marryshow; St. 
Georgia’s Grenada 

The West Indian Critic, D. T. Wint, Inver- 
ness, Jamaica 
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DIVISION LIV 


STATISTICS SHOWING RACIAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF MANKIND 


Population of the Earth by Races* 






RACES NUMBER 
TEES RRR IG OEE an lee eae ea ee a ea 900,000,000 
UES ace eo pee ogi ty snl le ed roe ee) ON 854,000,000 
IB a ckipemorn lh ates Gira ee ed Be sate ee ee er tpaea cee eee tee 246,000,000 

OEM ota ese ee ea ee pea Uc Se 2,000,000,000 


Distribution and Number of Black People 
(Black people are natives of Africa, Asia, and the Pacifie-Islands.,,The black 
or Negro people of the world include true Negroes, those without admixtures of 
other races, and Negroids, those with admixtures of other races.) 









CONTINENT NUMBER 
ALTREC ee nL RS NO eee 160,000,000 
Southern Asia (Principally the Dravidians of India) oc 50,000,000 
Pacific Islands (Melanesians, Papuans, Negritos) o.cc.cccccscnscscnsssensenessneneen 2,500,000 
ENG GUNMAN CLIC Hie are ce eee erent bok eM ce eS ie ve AN eee 19,379,878 
SOUT PATI CT] Calg eeteeteete teen cat rego fa Pn Moen ks ing oof ec le Re 14,100,000 
SICOREEDUT eee ta 2 sn Te Pee ae De OPN ECE ia oe IRATE. LATS 245,979,878 
Proportion of Black Population to White in Western Hemisphere 
Country Total Negro Per Cent Negro of 
Population Population Total Population 
Canada and New Foundland ........... 10,265,000 26,000 F 
WinitedaiStates: coos. 122,775,064 11,195,550 9.1 
WentralVAmerica) con es 6,700,000 670,000 10.0 
IEXGNATAUG |), be aap sivetia es een ora pe mR 30,814 18,500 60.0 
Wiestalindies tern ses 10,850,000 7,470,828 68.8 
TEURAVAILY Col ce ea ae i ee ee 39,000,000 11,700,000 30.0 
Remainder of South America .......... 40,000,000 2,400,000 6.0 
PING es ae erie rn eG 229,620,878 33,480,878 14.6 


* Estimated. 
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INDEX 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY, agitation of, 318-325; 
in various American countries, 326, See Anti- 
Slavery 

Asyssinia, the empire of, 381 

Acapemy, the American Negro, officers of, 521 

Acrors, abroad, 466-467 

ADVENTISTS, Seventh-day, 211 

AFRICA: expressions, racial consciousness in, 
435-436; folk music in, 441-444; independent 
governments in, 381-382; interracial coopera- 
tion and, 431-436; liquor problem in, 395-396; 
population of, 539 

AFRICAN: native developing on his own: lines 
questioned, 391; Third Fund, 214; should 
type be preserved, 385-386 

Arricans, do they have peculiar and permanent 
characteristics, 390 

AGRICULTURE, 120-131 

AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION: education additional 
funds for, 229; extension work 122-123 

ALDRIDGE, AMANDA Ira, 446 

ALDRIDGE, IRA, 460 

ALDRIDGE, Luranau H., 448 

AxvpHa Kappa ALPHA SORORITY, 
521 

AupHA Pur ALPHA FRATERNITY, officers of, 521 

AMERICAN BisiE SOCIETY, 276 

AMERICAN CuHuRCH INSTITUTE FOR 

P 2dr, 212, 253 

AMERICAN MEN oF ScIENCE, Negroes listed in, 
194 

AMERICAN MissroNARy ASSOCIATION, 211, 212, 
213 

AMERICAN SunpAy ScHoot UNIon, 276 

ANDERSON, GARLAND, 465 

ANTAR, 457 

ANTI-SLAVERY: Agitation, 318-320; Negro news- 
papers, 324-325; See Abolition 

Art, 475; African, 455-456; prizes in, 453-455 

ARMISTAD CASE, 310 

Asia, southern black population of, 539 

ASSOCIATIONS: economic, 521; educational, 521; 
for general advancement, 522; for political 
advancement, 522; in interest of women, 522; 
of teachers, 521; professional, 521 

ATHLETICS, Negroes win honor in, 173-174 

AVERY FunD, 213 


officers of, 


NEGROES, 


Banister, E. M., 452 

Banxs: Federal Farm Loan, 125; Negro, 137-138 

BANNEKER, BENJAMIN, 166 

Baptist: American Home Missionary Society, 
211, 212, 213; American Publication Society 
work among Negroes, 275; Southern Con- 
vention, Home Mission Board, 211 

BASEBALL, 172 

Batson, Fora, 447 

BrEueran Possessions, forced labor in, 413-414 

BetHune, Tuomas Green (Blind Tom), 449 

Brack Patri, (Jones, Madame Sisseretta), 448 

Biack PEopiE, distribution and number of, 539 

Biack SuHirts, oppose Negro labor, 146 





Boong, Joun Wri1iaM, (Blind Boone), 449 

Boy Scouts oF AMERICA, 273 

BRAITHWAITE, WILLIAM STANLEY, 459 

Braziu: 353-354; Negro population in, 539 

BRIDGETOWER, GEORGE AUGUSTUS POLGREEN, 449 

British CoLoniAL TERRITORY, forced labor and, 
415-416 

BuckincHam SmitH Funp, 214 

BurieicH, Harry T., 448 

BusiNess Lracur, National Negro, 132 

Business, Negro in, 132-138 

Canapa, Negro population in, 539 


CARNEGIE Corporation oF NEw York, 219 

CarnEcIE Hero Funp Awarps, 169-171 

CatHoLic CuHurcu: Negro priests in 265; Negro 
work, 266-267; work of for Negroes, 211, 
266, 267 

Central America, Negro population, 539 

Curt DeLtta Mu Fraternity, officers of, 521 

CHINESE Pupits, 37-38 

CuurcH: African Methodist Episcopal, 255, 
258, 259, 262; African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion, 259-262; among Negroes, 254-278; and 
race relations, 5-11; Catholic and race rela- 
Colored Methodist Episcopal, 254-262; Luther- 
an bodies, 261; Methodist Episcopal, 211 
212, 213, 261; Methodist South, Race Rela- 
tions, 10; Christian Mission Board, 2113 
tions work, women of, 6; the in action, 254- 


259 

CuurcHEs: American, important conclusions 
about, 263-265; Federal Council of, and Race 
Relations 4; Negro first organized, 259 

Civi_ Ricuts, the Negro and, rog-111 

CLaver Peter, Knights of, 266 

Cor“, Ropert ALLEN, 460 

Coror Bar in INDUSTRY, 401-403 

CoLERIDGE-TAYLoR, SAMUEL, 445 

CoLLEecEs: directory of, 232-235; Negro rating 
of, 199; Negro survey of, 200 

Communist Party AND THE NEGROES, 151-162 

COMPROMISE OF 1850, 310 

CONGREGATION OF THE SISTERS OF THE BLESSED 
SACRAMENT, 268 

CooPERATIVE MARKETING, 124 

CoLorEeD PrErson, definition of, 79 

Cotor PREJUDICE, in Europe, 373-378 

Coox, Wit Marion, 446, 462 

Concress, Negro members of, 83-84 

CRIME, 279-292; commitments for rape, 284; 
extreme sentences imposed on Negroes, 287; 
increase in number whites to prisons in 
South, 284-286; juvenile delinquents, 279-280; 
lynchings, 293-299; police brutality, 286-287; 
rates for whites and Negroes, 279-286 

Crimes, of whites placed one Negroes, 289-292 

Crisis, Contest Award, 188-189 


Danie, Hanp Funp, 216 

Devta Sicma THETA Sorority, officers of, 521 
Democratic Primary, Negro and, 99-108 
Democrats, Negro, 106-108 


542 


DENOMINATIONS: dates of organizations, 259; 
religious, white, and slavery, 325-326; statis- 
tics of, 260-262; white, boards of, carrying on 
educational and religious work among Ne- 
groes, 211-213 

DESSALINES, JEAN JACQUES, 363 

Derr, R. NATHANIEL, 446 

Diitarp, James H., 218 

DiISFRANCHISEMENT, II1-117 

Domestic Service, school, 147 

Dovuciass, JosEpH Henry, 450 

Drama: serious, Negroes in, 463-464; the, 474 

Dumas, ALEXANDER PERE, 458 

Dumas, ALEXANDER, FILs, 458 

Dunzar, Paut, LAURENCE, 458 

Duncanson, R. S., 452 

DurHAM Fact-FinDING CoNFERENCE, 31 


EDUCATION: 500-502; before Civil War, 195; be- 
quests by Negroes for, 203; bequests by wills 
of whites for, 202; during Civil War and 
Reconstruction, 195-196; funds for, 213-230; 
secondary and higher, 210-213 

Emancipation, Celebrations and Proclamations, 
14-15 

ENGINEERING Fireip, Negroes in, 185-186 

EpiscopaL CHurcH Protestant, Institute for 
Negroes, 211, 212, 213 

Evuropg, color prejudice in, 373-378 

Evuropr, James REESE, 447 

EUROPEAN Powers, possessions of 
Africa, 384 


in Negro 


Farm Loans, Federal, 125 

FarM Population, 130-131 

Farm TENURE, 126-128 

Farms, size of, 129 

Farmers, Negro, 120-122 

FEDERAL Farm Boarp, 123 

FEDERAL Farm Loan Boarp, 125 

FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT Banks, 126 

FIFTEENTH AMENDMEN’, 110 

Fonk-2org:.478-480 

Fork Music, in Africa, 441-444 

FoLtk Sone, Negro, 440-441 

Foorrat, Trams, Negroes on All-American, 172 

Forcep Lasor: Catholic and, 412; British 
Colonial territory and, 415-416; in Belgian 
Possessions, 413-414; in French POssessions, 
416-417; in Portugese territory, 414-415 

FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS, 523 

FRENCH Possessions, forced labor in, 416-417 

Frrenps Ykarty MEEvINGs, 211 

FourtTEENTH AMENDMENT’, 110 

FREEDMEN’S BANK, 137 

FREEDMEN’S BuREAU, 1096 

Fucitive Stave Law, 310-311 

Garvey, Marcus, 26 

Grorce Wasuincron EpucaTionaL FunpD, 214 

GENERAL EpucaTion Boarp, 223 

Giupin, Caries S., 461 

GRANDFATHER CLAUSE, 112 

GREENFIELD, ELIzABETH Taylor, 447 

Harrr: Commission on education in, 366-369; 


Government in,. 362; President’s Commission 
for study of conditions in, 364-366; United 
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States occupation of, 363-366 
HAMMOND, JUPITER, 458 
Hanpy, W. C., 447 
Hare, Maup Cunty, 449 
HARMON AWARDS, 191-193 
Harper, Wituiam A., 452 
Hayes, Rotanp W., 448 
Hero, CarNnEGIE Funp Awarps, 169-171 
Hicu Scoot anp AcapEMIES, private, 237-241 
Hicu Scwoors, Negro rating of, 199 
Hicu Scuoors, public, 242-253 
Hiui, Epwin, 445 
Horton, Grorcre M., 458 
Hospitaus, 527-528 


ILLITERACY, 208-209 


Invia, Native of not eligible for American 
Citizenship, 49 


Inpustry, the Negro in, 141-146 
INSURANCE, 136-137 

Insurance Companigs, Negro, 137 
InsuRRECTIONS, Slave, 316-318 
INTERMARRIAGE, 71 


InrernationaL Institure, African Language 
and Cultures, 433-434 


INTERRACIAL Cooperation: Africa and, 431-436; 
Commission on, 2-3 


INVENTIONS, 165-168 


Jackson, Mrs. May Howarp, 453 

Japanese, Born in Africa, 50 

Jazz Music, origin of, 439 

JEANES Founpation, ANNA icone iy 

Jews, Necrors, Congregation of, 257-258 

Joun F. Stater Funp, 216 

JoHNson, James WELDON, 459 

JouNson, J. RosaMONnD, 446 

Jones, Mapame Sissererra, 448 

Jones, THomas JEssE, 218 

Juzrus RosENwaLp Funp, 220 

JuveniLe DeLinguents: Crime rates for, 279- 
280; institutions for, 526 


Kappa AupHa Pst FRATERNITY, officers Ot, 520 
Kappa GamMa Kappa Sorority, officers Of, S2r 
Kansas-NEBRASKA BILL, 311 


Lasor: American Federation of, 158-159; Brit- 
ish Party, 392; forced, in Africa, 410-420; 


Mexican, 145; Negro, 139-164; problem in 
Africa, 397-409; white replaces Negro, 145 
Lazorers, Negro immigration _ restrictions 


against, 355-357 

Land TENURE, 393-395 

Latino, Juan, 457 

LEGISLATURE, first Negro member of, 84 

LectsLatures, Negro members of, 84 

Liserra: and forced labor, 417-420; the Republic 
of, 381-383 

Lrprary, college, Julius Rosenwald Fund Aid, 
230 

LIBRARIES For NEGROES, 230 

LINCOLN: issues Emancipation Proclamation r5e 
311; issues Preliminary Emancipation Procla- 
mation, 14, 311; proposes Compensated Eman- 


cipation, 311; rescinds Gen. Hunter’s Procla- 
mation, 311 
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Literature; ‘on the Negro, 471-518 

L/OuverturRE, Toussaint, 362-363 

Lovinc, WALTER, 447 

LuTHERAN, Misstonary BoarbD, 211, 212, 213 

LYNCHINGS: 293-299; by states, 293; causes of 
classified, 294; legislation relating to, 294- 
295; of whites and Negroes, 293; per cent 
for rape, 294; preventions of, 294; sentiment 
against, 295-299; Southern white women 
pass resolutions against, 297-299 


Masons, officers of, 523 
MatzELIGER, JOHN ERNEsT, 168 
McCoy, Eniyau, 168 


Mernopist Episcopa, CuHurcu, South Board 
of Missions, 211 


MEXIco, 353-355 
MIGRATION, 139 
MINER FuND, 215 


Misstons: and Race Relations, 426-430; books 
on problems of, 517-518, see church 


MissourI COMPROMISE, 310 
Morraity STATISTICS, 300-304 
Morion Pictures, Negro in, 465 
Moron, Ropert R., 32 


Music: 475-478; achievements in, 451-452; 
composers of, 445-447; Jazz, origin of, 4393 
ragtime, origin of, 439; the Negro in, 439- 
451 

Musica Comepirs, Negro composers of, 462- 
463 


Nationa AssocraTION FOR ADVANCEMENT OF 
CoLorED PEOPLE, 28-31; 522 


Natronat, AssociaTION oF TEACHERS IN CoL- 
ORED SCHOOLS, 196-199 

Navat AcapemMy, Negroes, at, 333 

Necro: and Communist Party, 151-162; and 
politics, 82-117; and the stage, 460-467; and 
trade unions, 148-164; banks, 137-138; 
capitalizing the ‘“‘N’” in, 21; composers, 
musical comedies, 462-463; definition of, 81; 
efforts to make a political issue, 87-90; folk 
song, 440-441; his part in the discovery of 
America, 305-307; immigration and emigra- 
tion, 348-349; in agriculture, 120-131; in 
business, 132-138; in industry, 141-146; in 
motion pictures, 465; in serious drama, 463- 
464; insurance companies, 137; labor, 139- 
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